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TO 

SIR  JOHN  SINCLAIR  OF 

BARONET,  M.  P. 

PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

SIR, 

Xhis  Volume  is  respectfully  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  promoter  and  patron  of  the  import* 
ant  art  to  which  natiens  owe  their  subsistence ;  of 
vrhom,  in  future  times,  it  will  he  said,  that  he 
found  means  to  diffuse  among  mankind  a  larger 
portion  of  useful  knowledge  than  had  been  accom* 
plished  by  any  individual  of  his  o^ii  or  of  any 
former  age. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  Servant, 

RO.  FORSYTH. 
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CAITHNESS,  CONTINUED. 


1  BE  climate  is  certsunlj  more  rainj  than  that  of  the 

greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  but  not  so 

wet  as  that  on  the  western  side.    The  rains  are  most  fre« 

qnent  in  the  spring  and  autumn.    About  the  beginning  of 

January  there  is  generallj  a  fall  of  snow,  which  conti- 

itues,  in  the  upper  district,  to  the  end  of  Februarj,  and 

sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  to  the  middle  of  March.    In 

tbe  level  country,  particularly  on  the  coast^  the  snow  lasts 

much  shorter,  which  is  attributed  to  the  wind  blowing  in 

the  winter  and  spring  months  mostly  from  the  north,  the 

east,  and  the  south-east ;  all  of  which,  coming  from  the 

Ka,  have  a  tendency  to  bring  on  a  thaw.  In  the  month  of 

Maj  a  north-west  wind  generally  blows  $  the  sky  is  dus- 

V,  with  but  little  rain.     The  coldness  of  the  weather  at 

this  season  is  a  great  bar  to  vegetation  ;  and  in  the  eastern 

purts  of  the  country,  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  black 

earth  and  sand,  and  consequently  rather  tender,  it  has  a  ten-» 

dency  to  promote  the  increase  of  that  species  of  vermine 

tailed  here  the  storee,  which  destroy  the  young  plants  of 
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2  CAITHNESS. 

State  of  barlej  and  oats,  by  cutting  the  roots  below  the  ground, 
!■  ^  t  The  farmers  preserve  their  joung  cabbage  plants  from 
these  insects  bj  dipping  their  roots  in  lime  and  water  be- 
fore thej  are  put  into  the  ground  when  thej  are  trans* 
planted. 
Sire  of  e-  The  landed  property  of  this  county  is  held  in  nearly  the 
following  manner  :  Five  estates  are  worth  from  L.IOOO  tm 
L.6400  per  annum  each  ;  seven  estates  are  worth  from 
L.400  to  L.600  per  annum  each  ;  twelve  are  worth  from 
L.100  to  L.300  per  annum  each  ;  six  are  worth  from 
L.50  to  L.lOO  per  annum  ;  and  four  below  L.50  per  an^ 
num.  Beside^  these,  the  crown  possesses  property  worth 
L.200  per  annum  ;  and  the  towns  of  Wick  and  Thurso 
are  not  included  in  this  statement. 
Fvmeri.  Xhe  lands  are  still  occupied,  in  a  great  degree,  by  small 
tenants.  The  following  is  the  old  mode  in  which  the 
rents  were  paid :  The  landlord  received  a  trifling  acknow* 
ledgment  in  money,  the  rent  being  principally  paid  in 
grain  or  victual,  that  is,  bear  and  oat-meal.  In  addition 
to  the  rent,  the  tenants  of  that  description  were  bound  to 
perform  the  following  services  ;  namely,  tilling,  dunging, 
sowing,  and  harrowing  a  part  of  an  extensive  farm  in  the 
proprietor's  possession  ;  providing  a  certain  quantity  of 
peats  for  his  fuel ;  thatching  a  part  of  his  houses ;  fur- 
nishing Simmons  or  ropes  of  straw  or  heath  for  that  pur- 
|)ose,  and  for  securing  his  corn  in  the  barn-yard ;  weed- 
ing the  land  ;  leading  a  certain  quantity  of  turf  from  the 
common  for  manuring  the  farm ;  mowiugf,  making,  and 
ingathering  the  hay,  the  spontaneous  pro  J '.ice  of  the  mea- 
dows and  marshy  grounds ;  cutting  down,  harvesting, 
thrashing  out,  manufacturing,  and  carrying  to  market  or 
sea-port,  a  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  Besides  these 
services,  the  terjnts  paid  in  kind  the  following  articles, 
under  the  name  of  customs  ^  namely,  straw*cazzies  (a 


icrt  of  bag  mad6  of  straw,  used  as  sacks  for  carrying  grain  Agi^^cvV 
or  meal) ;  ropes  made  of  hair  for  drawing  the  plough  i 
fiss,  or  reeds,  used  for  these  or  similar  purposes  ;  tetbersp 
or  ropes  made  of  hair,  which  being  fixed  in  the  ground  by  a 
peg  or  small  stake,  and  the  cattle  tied  to  them,  prevented 
them  from  wandering  oyer  the  open  country  j  straw  for 
thatching,  &c.     The  tenants  also,  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  possessions,  kept  for  the  landlord  a  certain  number 
of  catde  during  the  winter- season  ;  paid  vicarage  or  the 
smaller  tithes,  as  of  Iamb,  wool,  &c. ;  a  certain  number  of 
fowls  and  eggs ;  in  the  Highlands,  veal,  kid,  butter,  and 
cheese;  and  on  the  sea- coast  the  tithe  of  their  fish  andoilj^ 
besides  assisting  in  carrying  sea- ware  for  manupng  the  pro- 
prietor's farm.  In  some  partis  of  the  country  the  tenth  sheaf 
Qf  the  produce,  or  tithe,  was  exacted  by  the  proprietor 
in  kind.     Sometimes  also  a  certain  quantity  of  lint  wasi 
spuQ  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
woollen  yam  annually  exacted.     Such  were  the  various 
sorts  of  payments  which  almost  universally  prevailed  in 
the  county  of  Cailhness  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ; 
but  of  late  they  have  been  converted,  by  the  generality  of 
landlords,  either  into  grain  or  money,  or  have  fallen  into, 
disuse. 

Stilly  however,  in  consequence  of  want  of  capital  oa 
the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  farms  are  in  general  extremely 
small;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
island  does  a  greater  zeal  f«r  the  improvement  of  the  ter- 
ritory exist  than  aiqong  the  proprietors  of  land   in  the 
county  of  Caithness.     They  are  extremely  anxious  to  ob- 
tain farmers  from  the  south  of  Scotland  ;  and  they  them- 
selves give  an  example  of  every  sort  of  agricultural  im- 
provement.    They  also  are  anxious  to  adopt  every  pub- 
lic improvement  which  can  be  suggested      Tliis  is  not 
9urpri^iiig,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  gentlemaa  who 
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Ajrricul-  established  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  collected  an  J 
<  I   ^    ■    published  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  and  who 
has  c'ertainlj  rendered  himself  the  instrument  of  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  a  greatef  mass  of  beneficial  practical 
knowlege  than  was  ever  givtn  to  the  world  by  anj  one 
individual,  is  one  of  the  great  proprietors  of  this  county^ 
It  would  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  been  unable  to 
diffuse  around  him,  in  his  native  district,  a  portion  of  his 
own  activity  and  public  spirit* 
Culture  of       The  cultivation  of  wastes  is  here  going  on  with  much 
vigour.  In  one  year  a  single  proprietor  ploughed  between 
500  and  600  acres  of  waste  land,  and  immediately  brought 
it  under  crop.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  was, 
till  lately,  held  in  commons ;  but  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  divide  them,  by  the  neighbouring  proprietors 
entering  into  a  bond  of  submission  to  some  gentlemen  of 
the  country  in  whom  they  have  confidence.     One  tract  o( 
2500  acres  was  in  this  way  divided  at  a  very  moderate 
expence  ;  and  another  of  4500  acres  was  immediately 
thereafter  brought  to  division  in  the  same  form.     Very 
extensive  trials  have  been  made  of  improving  the  soil  by 
paring  and  burning  ;  and  these  have  been  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  great  success.     In  this  way  large  tracts  of 
land,  having  a  steril  crust  on  the  surface,  generally  of  the 
nature  of  peat,  and  producing  only  the  most  coarse  plants, 
may  soon  be  expected  to  be  brought  at  once  into  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  tillage  and  fertility.     Some  extensive  im- 
provements have  also  been  made  by  draining ^     At  the 
loch  of  Durin,  in  particulalr,  a  great  tract  of  valuable  land, 
and  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the  richest  marl,  have 
been  secured  by  two  proprietors  at  a  moderate  expence  j 
and  other  undertakings  of  a  like  nature  are  carrying  on. 
Cropi  rear-      It  is  found  that  winter  wheat  is  a  ftiuch  hardier  grain 
^'^'  than  winter  rje.  Winter  tares  cannot  te  depended  on  in  thf 


CAITHNESS.  • 

oorthern  part  of  the  island  ;  but  they  may  be  sown  early   Ap-icuU 
in  spring  with  much  advantage,  and  answer  better  than  ^  ^    '  ■ 
what  are  called  spring  tares,  being  much  hardier.     They 
should  be  sown,  however,  immediately  after  the  land  is 
ploughed.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  carrots  will 
answer  on  fen  or  mossy  land,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  spread  on  the  ground  where  they  are  sown  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  lime  and  other  manures  may  raise  that 
valuable  cropon  peaty  soil.  It  is  desirable  to  cuhivate  oats 
having  only  one  pickle  instead  o£  two  or  three.  The  grain 
is  plumper,  ripens  earlier,  and  is  much  less  liable  to  sluike ; 
the  sample,  also,  is  more  equal,  and  consequently  must 
fetch  a  better  price  at  market.     An  acre  of  moss  land,  af* 
ter  being  pared  and  burnt,  was  sown  on  the  30th  May 
with  grass  seeds  alone  (red  clover,  rye-grass,  with  a  small 
mixture  of  other  passes),  and  on  the  3  0th  September  it 
was  fit  to  mow.     The  plan  of  laying  down  land,  even  in 
good  heart,  to  grass,  without  a  crop  of  grain,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
system  peculiarly  well  adapted  fior  new  lands.     It  would 
appear  that  the  northern  parts  pf  Scotland  produce  peat, 
the  ashes  of  which  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Berkshire, 
when  burnt  by  the  same  process. 

Great  exertions  are  making  here  for  the  improvement  Roadi. 
of  (he  roads;  an  object  essentially  necessary  to  the  success 
of  agriculture.  A  very  liberal  aid  has  for  this  purpose 
been  obtained  from  government,  on  condition  that  tlie  pro- 
prietors shall  expend  money  to  a  proportional  amount  upon 
this  beneficial  purpose .  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  en« 
try  to  this  county  from  the  south,  along  the  shore,  is  by  a 
celebrated  pass,  called  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  which  has 
been  described  by  travellers,  and  in  particular  by  Pen- 
nant, as  very  frightful  and  dangerous.  The  road  passes 
fklong  the  SQUth  side  of  the  hill  of  Ord,  which  is  very  steep. 


1.*^^  .  sloping  along  to  the  top  of  a  rock  which  is  many  falhofto* 
in  height.  This  pass  has  been  surveyed  by  the  directiotl 
of  govemment,  and  a  tract  has  been  <liKCOvcrcd,  by  wliich 
the  road  may  be  conducted  without  danger,  upon  an  ascent 
of  not  more  than  one  foo<  in  thirty.  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  cuhivators  of  the  soil  in  tiiis  district  pos- 
sess the  advantage,  in  consequence  of  ihcir  siiuation, of  being 
able  to  bring  their  corn  crops  to  market  at  a  very  trifling 
expence.  This  arises  from  ihtir  vicinity  to  the  sea-coasl. 
It  costs  less  to  convey  giain  from  Caithness  to  London, 
than  to  convey  it  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  inland ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  promising  districts  in  the  north  of  Scollttnd;  and 
it  is  one  in  which  speculators  in  agriculliiie  have  an  im- 
portant field  of  enterprise,  because  the  soil  is  level  and 
new,  and  proprieiors  aiixious  to  give  tucouragement  t« 
enterprising  men. 

VniBiah.  In  the  central  or  upper  part  of  the  county  of  Caithness 

the  following  animals  are  found.  '  The  quadrupeds  are, 
falack  catilc,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  hares,  rabbits, 
otters,  foscs,  badgers,  nils,  mice,  moles,  weasels,  and  wild 
cats.  The  birds  are,  eagles,  hawks,  swans,  ducks,  wild 
geese,  sea-pies,  sea-plovers,  scaie-ducks,  herns,  cormo- 
rants, marrcls  or  auks,  king's  iishers,  rain-geese,  moor- 
fowls,  plovers,  partridges,  lapwings,  snipes,  tame  ducks, 
plover-pages,  tillings,  Unneis,  thrushes,  hill-iparrows, 
common  sparrows,  wrens,  buntings,  larks,  swallows,  yel- 
low hammers,  water- wag  fails,  titmice,  jackdaws,  jack- 
bits,  ravens,  wood-larks,  whimbiels,  starlings,  curlows, 
redbreasts,  cuckows,  night-rails,  pigeons,  snow-fowls, 
rooks;  and  in  the  highest  pari  of  ihe  county  wood-cocks, 
black  cocks,  and  heaili-hens  arc  sometimes  seen.  Of 
these  the  swan,  wild  goose,  sea-duck,  marru[,  nighl-rail, 
.'dbreast,  cuckow,  wood- cock,  and  snoW-lowl,  are  migr&- 
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taty*  Adders  are  sometimes  found  in  the  mosses,  but  Animals, 
they  ?u:e  not  numerous.  The  snow- fowl,  in  the  winter,  '' 
are  inconceivably  numerous.  The  hills  are  exceedingly 
well  stocked  with  the  moor-game  above  mentioned.  The 
toasts,  throughout  the  jear,  abound  in  multitudes  of  sea« 
fowl.  In  the  summer  months,  the  swarms  of  scarfs, 
marrots,  faiks.  Sec.  that  come  to  hatch  in  the  rocks  of 
Dangis  Bay  and  Stroma  are  prodigious.  They  in  a  man- 
ner darken  the  air,  when,  on  any  sudden  alarm,  they  take 
wmg  in  %  body  from  their  nests. 

In  th^  upper  district  of  the  county  sheep- farming  has  Live  stock* 
Wen  Introduced,  to  supplant  the  ancient  practice  of  rear- 
ing small  Highland  cattle.  Tlie  weight  of  the  native  cat- 
tle amounts  to  between  200  and  300  lbs.  Dutch  ;  the 
working  oxen,  full  grown,  to  4C0  lbs.  weight ;  but  large 
cattle  are  now  reared  on  the  farms  belonging  to  gentle- 
men. The  Caithness  horses  are  about  twelve  hands  high  ; 
and  the  favourite  colours  are  brown  and  dark  gray.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  poultry  were  reared  In  former  times, 
when  the  rent  was  paid  in  kind  ;  but  their  number  has  di- 
minished  since  money-rents  were  introduced.  Abundance 
of  geese  are  reared,  especially  upon  the  coasts.  There  is 
likewise  a  superabundance  of  swine  throughout  the  lower 
part  of  the  county.  They  are  of  a  small  breed,  not  re- 
markable for  fattening  quickly  ;  but,  when  fattened,  they 
become  excellent  hams  and  pickled  pork.  The  Gael,  or 
pative  Highlanders,  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine,  but  here  they 
have  always  abounded. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  have  not  hitherto  proved  M*"c''a^ 
of  much  value  to  their  owners.  Whinstone,  granite,  and 
freestone  are  found  ;  and  lime  and  marl  are  not  wanting. 
The  only  fuel  which  the  country  produces  is  peat ;  which, 
however,  is  in  great  abundriuce.  Great  hopes  have  r.t  dif. 
ferent  times  been  entertained  that  coal  might  be  found  j 


MinefiJt  but  hitherto  such  hopes  have  only  been  productive  of  dit. 
appointment.  A  mineral  resembling  coal  has  indeed  been 
found.  It  emits  a  hot  vivid  flame  when  burning,  but 
without  much  dissolution  of  parts,  or  diminution  of  size, 
after  it  becomes  extinct ;  so  that,  instead  of  coal,  it  seems 
to  be  an  earthy  substance,  impregnated  with  volatile  in- 
flammable matter.  It  is  usually  got  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  the  bum  of  Hempstcr  is  found  white  spar 
of  the  purest  quality.  When  put  into  the  fire,  a  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  makes  it  throw  out  a  considerable  portion 
gf  phosphoric  light,  which  gradually  decays  as  the  stone 
{;ooh,  and  is  again  recruited  as  the  stone  is  heated  anew. 
When  reduced  to  a  powder,  il  puts  on  an  exceeding  bril- 
liant and  beautiful  appearance  during  ignition.  In  electri- 
cal experiments  it  is  a  non-conductor  ;  nof  does  it  seem  so- 
luble in  acids. 
L^  jr„„  In  the  parish  of  Rcay  a  sletuler  vein  of  lead  ore  has 
•^  **■  been  discovered,  but  in  circumstances  that  afforded  no  in- 
ducement to  work  ii.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. Sir  John  Sinclair  has  also  discovered,  near 
Thurso,  a  spiall  vein  of  yellow  mundick,  and  also  consi- 
derable quantities  of  white  mundlck.  Mr  Raspe,  a  Ger- 
jnau  mineralogist,  near  the  same  place,  discovered  a  re- 
gular vein  of  heavy  spar,  mixed  with  lead  and  crystals, 
three  feet  in  breadth  ;  but  the  mine  lias  never  been 
wrought.  A  copper  mine,  near  the  Old  Castle  of  Wick, 
was  once  begun  to  be  wrought,  but  the  undertaking  wa$ 
afterwards  dropped. 
Wick.  Tilts  county  contains  one  royal  borough,  Wick,  on  the 

south-east  coast  i  and  also  the  town  of  Thurso,  on  the 
north  coast.  Wick  stands  on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name.  The  town  is  small,  and  the  streets 
nairow  and  tonfined  ;  but  it  contains  several  good  build- 
pigs.     The  town  and  lands  of  Wick  were  anciently  a  part 
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ki  the   earldom  of  Caithness.     On   the   application   of    ^^'^^ 
George  Earl  of  Caithness,  a  charter  was  granted  b    King 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  of  date  the  24th  September 
1589,  erecting  the  town  of  Wick  into  a  royal  borough. 
On  the   8th  October  1672,  his  great  grandson,  another 
George  Earl  of  Caithness,  disponed  the  whole  earldom  of 
Caithness,  including  the  land<  and  tenements  of  the  town 
of  Wick,  to  John  Campbell  of  Glenorchj,  afterwards  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Breadalbane  ;  by  whose  successor  in  title  it 
was  sold  in  1718  to  the  family  of  Sinclair  of  Ulbster.  On  a 
general  order  from  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs,  the 
set  or  government  of  the  borough  of  Wick  was  ultimately 
fixed  in  1710 ;  by  which,  in  all  time  coming,  the  consent  of 
the  original  foimders  of  the  borough,  and  their  successors, 
was  declared  to  be  necessary  to  the  election  of  magistrates. 
By  this  set  the  old  magistrates  make  out  a  list,  called  a  /eft, 
consisting  of  two,  out  of  which  a  provost ;  four,  out  of 
which  two  bailies,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  burgesses  on 
the  roll ;  and  the  leet  must  be  presented  thirty  days  before 
Michaelmas  to  be  approved  of  by  the.  superior.  The  pro- 
vost and  the  two  bailies,  thus  elected,  have  the  right  of 
choosing  seven  counsellors,  a  treasurer,  and  a  dean  of 
guild.    In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair of  Ulbster,  and  his  predecessors,  have  annually  been 
in  the  practice  of  approving  a  leet  presented  to  them  of 
the  magistrates  to  be  chosen.     Wick  is  one  of  five  bo- 
roughs, each  of  which  chooses  a  delegate  for  returning  a 
member  to  parliament  for  the  northern  district.     The  in- 
come or  common  good  of  the  town  is  very  trifling  ;  but  it 
is  on  the  increase,  and  arises  from  customs  payable  on  dif- 
ferent articles  sold  at  market,  shore-dues  on  ships,  &c. . 

Wick  is  the  county  town,  or  capital  of  the  shire,  and 
consequently  the  seat  of  the  sheriff- court.  Along  with 
Kirkwall,  Domock,  Dingwall,  and  Tain,  it  sends  a  mem- 
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^Thgfio.  bcr  to  parliament.  The  harbour,  at  present,  is  quite  ni* 
tural,  and  ver j  inconvenient ;  but  several  of  the  propric* 
tors  have  it  coptemplation  to  erect  a  new  harbour,  which, 
if  completed,  would  not  only  be  of  gr^at  importance  to 
the  town,  but  also  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  hy  saving 
jmany  vessels  which  are  wrecked  on  this  coast;  there 
being  no  safe  harbour  between  Cromarty  Frith  and  the 
Orkneys.  If  this  harbour  is  completed,  the  town  will  also 
feceive  a  considerable  addition  \o  its  siie  towards  the 
south,  where  a  new  town  is  to  he  feued,  o(i  a  neat  and  re- 
gular plan,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Benjaipin'  Dunbar^  The 
chief  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the  fisheries, 
which  are  prosecuted  y^ith  great  attention. 

\hano.  The  town  of  Thurso,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  coast 
of  Caithness,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  bay,  being  the  western  part  or  branch  of  the 
Bay  of  Dunnet,  where  the  river  Thurso  falls  into  the 
sea.  The  scenery  round  the  town  has  considerable  na«i 
tural  magnificence.  On  one  side,  a  spacious  bay,  formed 
on  the  east  by  t^e  bold  and  lofty  promontory  called  Dun« 
Oiet  Head,  and  on  the  west  by  Welbrpwn  Head ;  both 
which  cover  the  bay  from  the  tremendous  waves  of  the 
Pentland  Frith.  These,  in  storms  of  wind  from  the  west 
or  from  the  north,  beat  with  dreadful  violence  against 
these  headlands,  and  present  an  awful  prospect  to  the  eye. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Pentland  Frith,  in  view  of  Thur- 
so, at  the  distance  of  eight  leagues,  the  Hoy  Hills  in  Ork- 
ney, rising  gradually  from  the  summit  of  a  range  of 
rocks  of  tremendous  height  which  overhang  the  sea,  rear 
their  majestic  heads,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  prospect. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  beautiful  bay,  as  already  noticed, 
where  the  river  Thurso  falls  into  the  sea,  the  town  stands. 
Between  the  town  and  Hoibum  Head,  in  the  western  side 
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tf  the  bay,  is  the  anchoring  ground  knovm  by  the  name  of  ^  ThortOi 
Scrabster  Road,  which  is  skirted  by  a  beautiful  green  bank, 
ia  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  from  the  town  to  the  extre* 
Biity  of  the  point  of  Holburn  Head.  The  country,  to  the 
west,  south,  and  east  of  the  town,  rises  by  a  gentle  accli- 
vity to  the  extent  of  some  miles ;  and  the  intermediate 
space  presents  a  rich  prospect  of  well  cultivated  fields  and 
pleasant  villas,  particularly  of  Thurso  East,  anciently 
called  Thurso  Castle,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  ;  the 
improvements  around  which  are  extensive.  The  town  is 
irregularly  built,  containing  no  edifices  of  any  note  except 
the  cliurch,  which  is  an  old  substantial  Gothic  building  ia 
good  repair*  A  new  town,  on  a  regular  plan,  is  begin- 
ning to  be  ieued  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  pleasant 
elevated  situaticm  :  and  such  is  the  spirit  of  improvement 
in  the  neighbourhood,  that  inclosed  lands  let  as  high  at 
L.5,  5s.  per  acre.  Though  the  ancient  history  of  this 
town  cannot  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it' 
is  probable,  from  many  circumstances,  that  in  former 
limes  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  consequence* 
Indeed,  its  happy  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
possessing  a  valuable  salmon-fishing,  and  a  natural  harr 
bour,  must  have  early  rendered  it  a  place  of  note.  The 
town  is  a  borough  of  barony,  holding  of  Sir  John  Sinclair 
ofUlbster,  Baronet,  as  superior.  The  charter  of  erection 
was  granted  in  1633,  by  King  Charles  the  First,  in  favour 
of  John  Master  of  Berrydale,  by  which  it  was  entitled 
''  to  all  and  sundry  privileges,  immunities,  and  jurisdic- 
tions, belonging  to  a  free  borough  of  barony  of  Scot- 
land," and  to  hold  a  weekly  market  and  five  free  fairs 
yearly  ;  of  which  only  two  are  kept.  It  is  governed  by 
a  magistracy  of  two  bailies  and  twelva  counsellors,  elected 
bj  the  superior,  and  retained  in  office  during  the  superior's 
pleasure.  The  principal  manufacture  of  the  town  is  coarse 


Thurw.  linen  cloth.  There  is  a  bleachfield  and  a  tannery  in  lli« 
neigh bourliood,  which  promise  to  succeed.  For  the  con- 
venience of  trade,  there  is  here  established  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  which  is  of  material  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  county  of  Caithness,  but  also  to  the  Orkneys. 
Hirbour.  The  harbour  is  about  to  be  improved.  An  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose  has  been  obtained  ;  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  make  the  harbour  as  complete  as  possible,  so  as 
to  admit  vessels  of  from  300  lo  500  tons,  at  least  in 
spring-tides;  also  to  have  a  dock,  a  regulating  vveir, 
and  a  slip  for  ship-building.  The  whole  cspencc  will 
probably  exceed  L. 10, 000.  Eight  vessels,  employed  in 
the  fiiheries  or  the  coasting  trade,  belong  to  the  town. 
Corn  and  meal  are  exported  to  the  value  of  L.  12,000 
Sterling  annually,  and  fish  to  a  hrger  amount.  A  great 
part  of  the  salmon  taken  in  the  river  is  boiled,  and  sent  to 
London  in  kits,  lo  the  amount,  at  an  average,  of  700  or 
or  800  kits  ;  besides  about  250  barrels,  taken  here  and  In 
the  neighbourhood,  which  are  pickled  and  exported.  The 
herring- fishery  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  Upwards 
of  1000  barrels  are  usually  cured  annually  at  the  port  of 
Thurso  for  exportation.  Of  these  two-thirds  arc  salted 
BS  white  herrings,  and  the  remainder  are  smoked  as  red 
herrings.  Aconsiderable  cod-fishery  is  also  carried  on.  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution, 
a  London  fishing-vessel  or  cod-smack  was  never  seen  in  the 
Pentland  Frith.  Being  driven  from  the  Dogger  Bank  by 
the  annoyance  of  French  and  Dutch  privateers,  they  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  northern  coasts  of  Caithness  and  Su- 
therland in  search  of  cod  ;  and  now,  as  a  proof  of  their  suc- 
cess, and  that  iliey  find  no  danger  in  the  experiment,  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  five-and-twenty  London  smacks 
e  lying  at  anchor  in  Scrabster  Roads.  They  come 
vpon  the  coast  in  September,  and  continue  until  March  j 
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Ckod  no  sooner  carry  one  cargo  of  live  fish  to  market  than  Antiguttica. 
they  return  for  another.     For  the  most  part  they  fish  in 
Pentland  Frith  during  the  day-time,  and  in  the  even« 
ings  return  to  Scrabster  Roads  to  lie  during  the  night; 
but  sometimes  they  run  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Cape 
Wrath ;  and  when  they  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  re«* 
tnra  to  Scrabster  Roads,  they  take  shelter  in  Loch  Eri* 
bol  or  Erripooly  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sutherland.  The 
lative  fishermen  at  first  bore  the  London  smacks  no  good 
willy  complaining  that  they  carried  off  the  fish  which  the 
natives  should  catch  ;  but  the  strangers^  by  degrees,  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  northern  fishermen  as  extra  hands; 
which  they  were  tempted  to  do  on  account  of  their  ac- 
cepting lower  wages  and  cheaper  provisions  than  were  ex* 
pected  by  the  English  seamen. 

Of  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  one  that  is  most  ex« '^otiqahSch 
tenMvely  known  has  already  been  mentioned,  John-o*  John-of-  •, 
Groat's  House.    The  traditional  history  of  John«of-Groat   "*'* 
is  this  :    In  the  reign  of  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland, 
Malcolm,  Gavin,  and  John  de  Groat  (supposed  to  have 
keen  brothers,  and  originally  from  Holland),  arrived  in 
Caithness  from  the  south  of  Scotland,  bringing  with  them 
a  letter  written  in  Latin  by  that  prince,  recommending 
them  to  the  countenance  and  protection  of  his  loving  sub<« 
jects  of  the  county  of  Caithness.     They  purchased  or  got 
possession  of  the  lands  of  Warse  or  Dungis  Bay,  lying  in 
the  parish  of  Canisby,  on  the  side  of  the  Pentland  Frith  ;  / 

and  each  of  them  obtained  an  equal  share  of  the  property 
they  acquired.  In  process  of  time  their  families  increa« 
led,  and  there  came  to  be  eight  different  proprietors  of 
the  name  of  Groat,  who  possessed  these  lands  amongst 
them ;  but  whether  the  three  original  settlers  split  their 
property  among  their  children,  or  whether  they  purchased 
for  them  small  possessions  from  one  another,  does  not  ap« 
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Andqmtiet pear.  Ttiest  eight  families  liaving  lived  peaccabljr  an4 
comfortably  in  their  small  possessions  for  a  number  of 
years,  established  an  annual  meeting  to  celcbraie  the  an- 
niversary of  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors  on  that  coast. 
In  (he  course  of  their  festivity  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
a  question  arose  respecting  Ihe  right  of  taking  the  door, 
and  silting  at  the  head  of  the  (able,  and  such  like  points 
of  precedency  (each  contending  for  the  seniority  and  clucf- 
tainship  of  the  clan^,  wliich  increased  to  such  a  height  as 
would  probably  have  proved  fatal  in  jls  consequences  to 
some,  if  not  all  of  ihem,  had  not  John  de  Groat,  who  was 
proprietor  of  the  ferry,  interposed.  He  expatiated  on  the 
happiness  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  since  their  arrival  in 
that  remote  corner,  owing  to  the  harmony  which  had  sub- 
sisted among  them.  He  assured  them,  that  as  soon  at 
they  began  to  split  and  quarrel  among  themselves,  their 
neighbours,  who  till  then  had  treated  them  with  respect, 
Would  fall  upon  them,  take  their  property  from  ihem,  antj 
expel  them  from  the  county.  He  therefore  made  a  pro- 
posal to  build  a  house  in  a  particular  form,  which  should 
he  Ihe  property  of  the  whole  family,  and  in  which  every 
man  should  find  himself  the  master,  and  which  should  sa- 
tisfy (hem  all  with  respect  to  precedency,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  disputes  among  them  at  their  future 
anniversary  meetings.  They  all  acquiesced,  and  departed 
in  peace.  In  due  time,  John  de  Groat,  to  fiilfil  his  en- 
gagement, built  a  room,  distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octagon 
shape,  with  eight  doors  and  windows  in  it ;  and  having 
placed  in  the  middle  a  table  of  oak  of  the  same  shape, 
Wlien  the  next  anniversary  meeting  look  place,  he  desired 
each  of  them  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sil  at  (he  head 
of  the  table,  he  taking  himself  ihe  seat  (hat  was  left  un- 
occupied. By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  any  dispute  in 
regard  to  rank  was  prevented,  as  they  all  found  them- 
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iel7e3  on.  a  footing  of  equalitj,  and  their  former  harmony  Antiqiutii^ 
ind  good  hamour  was  restored.  ' 

Scattered  oyer  the  county  of  Caithness^  are  still  to  be  Picn  Imih 
found  a  variety  of  these  singular  structures  denominated '^ 
hy  tradition  Picts  Houses,  and  by  the  Highlanders  of  the 
west  of  Scotland  Duns.     They  are  considered  as  the  re- 
mains of  structures  erected  by  the  Ficts,  who  inhabited  the 
whole  east  coast  of  Scotland,  including   Caithness   and 
the  Orkney  and   Shetland  isles  ;  or  to   whoA  belong* 
«d,  in  this  district,  the  whole  territory   not  considered 
as  Highlands,   or  appropriated  to  those  who  speak  the 
£rse  language.     Sir  John  Sinclair  examined  one  of  these 
Inildings.     He  remarks,  that  the  foundation  of  the  house 
ws^  laid  with  clay ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  lime  as  a  cement :  nor  was 
even  clay  itself  made  use  of  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
1}ullding.     Many  of  the  stones  were  of  an  enormous  size^ 
and  evidently  brought  from  the  shore,  though  the  dis- 
tance is  not  inconsiderable.  They  could  neither  be  carried 
there,  nor  afterwards  made  use  of,  without  great  strength 
or  ingenious  mechanical  inventions.    Some  earthem  ware 
was  discovered,  very  rudely  manufactured ;  a  sufficient 
proof  at  how  low  an  ebb  the  arts  were  in  the  Pictish  na- 
tions.  A  few  small  copper  coins  were  found  in  the  ruins, 
but  much  defaced,  and  the  engraved  letters  not  legible^ 
From  the  number  of  horns  and  shells  found  in  the  house, 
it  is  probable  that  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants 
consisted  of  venison,  and  the  shell-fish  called   limpets. 
The  bones  of  cattle  were  also  discovered,  which  proves 
that  pasturage  was  not  wholly  unknown.  The  Picts  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  for  a  knife 
was  found  calculated  for  taking  the  limpets  off  the  rocks, 
^d  such  as  is  in  use  to  this  day.     Some  singular  articles 
made  of  bone  were  discovered  ;  the  nails  by  which  they 
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iUt^ujtJCi.  were  ixfcd  weie  of  boaie  who,  bat  tbc  nse  of  Aem  is  iui« 
knowo. 

It  maj  be  observed,  in  general,  dnt  in  CDrm  tfiev  bvild- 
ingt  are  ahnosl  withoat  ezoeption  €i  a  circnlar  baa^  ri- 
sing into  tbe  shape  of  a  cone,  with  its  top  somewhat 
bkiDted ;  and  as  thej  are  generally  ererj  where  in  minSy 
their  ontside  i%  covered  with  a  AidL  sward  of  fine  grass , 
and  on  a  superficial  view  they  have  very  mncb  the  ap» 
pearance  4>f  large  tnmuli  or  barrows.  Stones  of  a  conveni- 
ent  form,  and  of  a  large  uue,  withoot  any  sort  of  cemen^ 
are  the  materials  of  which  they  have  been  constructed ; 
and,  on  a  more  narrow  inspection,  they  appear  evidently 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  differing  from  each  other  both  in  their 
structure  and  dimensions.  The  smaller,  which  seems  to  be 
tbe  oldest,  consist  of  one  thick  circular  wall,  in  the  inside  of 
which  there  are  sometimes  places  that  might  have  served 
lor  beds :  and  this  form,  we  are  toM,  was  agreeable  to  a 
mode  of  building  among  the  people  of  Iceland  and  other 
Scandinavian  colonies.  In  some  of  them  at  a  greater,  and 
in  others  at  a  less  height,  this  wall  begins  to  converge 
gradually  towards  the  top,  till  only  a  small  hole  remained, 
which  seems  to  have  been  either  covered  with  flat  stones, 
or  suffered  to  be  open.  The  larger  are  far  more  compli- 
cated in  their  internal  structure.  Besides  the  outer  wall, 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  former,  they  have 
also  an  inner  one,  concentric  with  and  distant  about  two 
feet  from  the  other :  and  these  walls  are  so  formed  at 
sometimes  to  meet  at  no  great  height,  and  thus  inclose  a 
space  around  tbe  bottom  of  the  building.  In  the  form  of 
others  of  this  kind  there  is  still  greater  variety.  Like  the 
the  former,  they  have  two  walls,  but  these  neither  meet 
nor  coverge,  but  ascend  parallel  to  each  otner,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  two  feet ;  and  this  space,  which 
is  entered  by  a  door  of  two  feet  high  from  without^  ia 


oacupied  hy  a  stair,  of  a  winding  spiral  form,  from  the  Antiqnliic*. 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  TtiC  lorgest  l:ind,Picu: 
which  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  denominated'^ 
burghs,  are  surrouDded  by  a  broad  deep  ditch  and  a  sort 
cf  randan.  The  walls  of  these  buildings  are  usually  nine 
or  tea  feel  in  tluckaess.  It  seems  evident  that  the  build- 
ers of  them  knew  not  how  to  throw  aa  arch  ;  and  ihej 
^re  evea  perhaps  older  than  that  invenlion.  This  ex- 
platni  the  cause  of  the  narrowness  of  their  cells,  and  of 
the  walls  being  made  to  converge  towards  each  other.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  buildings  were  used  as  granaries 
for  provisions,  or  as  places  into  which  the  women  and 
children  retreated  when  the  men  were  at  a  distance  enga- 
ged in  war.  They  sometimes  stand  on  high  land  near  the 
ses  i  and  several  of  them  here  arc  found  in  every  parish. 
They  are  usually  placed  on  the  brinks  of  precipitous 
Tocks,  but  much  ofiener  on  the  skins  of  sandy  hays,  and 
in  ibe  vicinity  of  landing  places.  They  usually  stretch, 
in  a  chain,  from  one  headla(4  to  another,  in  full  view  of 
the  harbour  and  of  the  ocean  ;  and  have  been  evidently 
w  arranged  as  to  communicate  one  with  another.  Far 
from  being  confined  to  this  place,  tbey  are  found,  and 
thu  too  jn  similar  situations,  in  the  country  froni  whicb  i 
tlie  Ptots  originally  came,  as  well  as  in  those  that  cdn- 
itiluicd  their  own  extensive  domiiiioD.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  remvkable  one  of 
ibat  kind  at  Snalsbuig  near  Drontheiin  ;  annther,  called 
the  Castle  of  Ymsbnrg,  in  Weilrogothin.  Many  of 
ibem  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  shores  of  Caithness,  of 
Smherlaod,  and  of  East  Ross.  The  vak  ot  Glenelg, 
oaar  Bernera,  contains  no  fewer  thao  four.  The  foun- 
dation of  several  have  been  discovered  on  a  plain  neat 
Perth  i  and  that  of  Docnodilk,  in  Slrathnaver,  it  oo  less 
[  diuioguikhed  for  its  structure  than  the  very  lar£e  otie  tX 
V^k.  V.  ^ 
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AitIquit[M.j5ynpp|j;„  Castle,  which  seems  to  have  wilhJn  its  pre* 
cincts  several  smaller  ones,  its  connections  or  dependents, 
t  turning  from  these,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the 
north,  with  a  vievf  to  explore  the  Pictish  territories  in 
that  quarter,  we  shall  find  these  ancient  structures  per- 
haps in  greater  number,  but  certainlj  more  entire,  of  a 
more  curious  form,  and  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
Those  found  in  Shetland,  and  known  every  where  in  that 
country  by  the  name  of  burghs,  are  much  superior,  in 
these  respects,  to  what  are  here,  or  even  perhaps  to  any  in 
Scotland.  In  the  south,  and  on  the  east  coast,  there  are 
but  few  of  them  now  entire;  having  been  demolished, 
partly  from  curiosity,  to  know  their  structure  and  con- 
tents, and  partly  to  carry  off  their  materials  to  inclose 
lands  or  build  farm  bouses.  Bm  among  the  islands,  both 
on  the  north  and  west  of  Scotland,  and  along  the  whole 
west  coast  of  the  Highlands,  where  there  has  been  no  want 
of  materials  for  these  purposes,  these  curious  edi6ces  hare 
been  suffered  to  remain  uihurt,  in  testimony  of  the  re- 
spect that  the  inhabitants  have  entertained  for  the  works 
of  their  ancestors. 

In  the  parish  of  Latheron,  towards  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  are  several  old  castles,  as  well  as-  Pictish 
buildings,  of  the  nature  now  mentioned.  The  castles 
are,  Berrydalc,  Dunbeath  (slill  inhabited),  Knockinnon, 
Latlicron,  Forss,  Swmgle,  and  Clyih.  These  were  places 
of  strength  in  the  days  of  rapine  and  violence.  Most  of 
these  castles  stood  on  a  high  rock  above  the  sea,  and  cut 
off  from  the  land  by  m  deep  ditch  with  a  drawbridge. 
Part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  casile  at  Achaistal  slill  re- 
maio  entire,  and  human  bones  are  occasionally  found  in 
ilchainU  the  ruins.-  Tlic  old  castle  of  Achaisial  was  built  and  pos< 
^"'^  sessed  by  John  Beg,  third  son  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland. 
Tn  those  times,  parties  of  robbers  or  freebooters  used  to 
infest  this  county.   A  pany  of  these  came  to  John  Beg's 


iome,  and  insisted  tliat  he  should  pay  a   certain  sttm  Amiguiikfc 

;  of  tribute,  aiherwise  they  would  plj  -.'ie>  tiis 
bouse  and  carry  away  his  cattle.  John  Beg  !k...ii;d 
very   passive  to  tliein,  and  entertained  them  very  tivaiji-  , 

tuously,  until  he  got  them  all  intoJLicated,  by  strong  ^Ic 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  nightshade,  when  he  ordered  tliem 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  upper  apartnteuts  of  his  castle.  He 
then  reoioved  his  family  and  furniture,  and  put  them  on 
board  a  vessel  at  tlie  water-mouth  of  Berrydale  i  and  ha- 
ving collected  a  great  quantity  of  straw  and  brushwood 
into  the  lower  parts  of  his  house,  he  set  lire  to  ir,  which 
soon  destroyed  the  robbers,  and  consumed  all  the  casile 
excepting  a  part  of  the  walls.  John  Beg  returned  with 
bis  family  to  Sutherland. 

The  castle  of  Berrydale,  or  Berrudalc,  is  remarkable  oa 
account  of  lis  last  inhabitant,  who  was  a  giant,  called 
William  More,     His  history  is  singular. 

About  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Hector  Sulher^  Hectt*  3u« 
l&nd,  commonly  called  Hi;clor  More,  oi  Meii/t  Hitlor,p^l"^'* 
was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Langwcll.  He  was  de- 
scended of  the  family  of  Dnifus,  and  resided  in  a  castle 
ou  a  rock  at  the  water. mouth  of  Berrydale,  the  ruins  of 
.which  are  still  visible.  He  built  a  house  at  Langwell  for 
his  eldest  son  William,  who  married  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  resided  there.  Some  time  afterwards  William's  wife 
was  in  childbed  of  htr  first  child,  and  Robert  Gun, 
tacksman  of  Braeinore,  came  avei-  the  hills  to  Langwcll^ 
accompsnted  by  some  of  his  clan,  on  a  hunting  party. 
Robert  Gun  proposed  to  bis  friends  that  they  would  pay 
a  visit  to  Hector  More's  son  and  his  young  wife  ;  which 
they  accordingly  did.  Robert  Gun,  upon  seeing  the  woa 
man  in  bed,  iancied  Ner.  Upon  their  way  home,  Gun  de- 
clared fo  his  companions  thai  he  would  have  William  Su. 
tlierlajld'i  wife  to  tumiieif  ^  and  that  the  only  meant  bj 
B   2 


■'^'which  he  could  accomplish  his  design  was  to  take  a.vfxf 
her  husband's  life.  His  friends,  whose  consciences  weie 
not  more  strail-laccd  than  his  own,  having  approved  of 
his  intention,  (hey  accompanied  him  the  next  da^  over 
the  hills,  and  lay  in  ambush  in  the  woods  near  William 
Snihcrland's  house,  uuul  they  observed  him  come  out  to 
his  garden,  when  Robert  Gun  shot  him  with  an  arrow 
from  his  bow.  They  went  immediately  into  his  house,  took 
his  wife  out  of  bed,  and  carried  her  and  her  infant  child 
in  a  large  basket  they  had  prepared  for  that  purpose  to 
Braemore,  where  Gun  resided.  As  soon  as  the  mother  re- 
covered, she  was  reconciled  toKobert  Gun,  not  with  stand* 
ing  of  his  murdering  her  husband.  She  begged  of  him 
to  call  her  infant  son  WUliam  after  his  deceased  father, 
though  slie  knew,  had  her  husband  been  alive,  he  would 
have  named  him  Hector  after  his  own  father.  Hector 
More.  Robert  Gun  held  the  lands  of  Braemore  from  the 
Earl  of  Caithness  in  tack,  hut  he  would  pay  no  rent  to 
his  Lordship.  After  being  much  in  arrear  to  the  Earl, 
his  Lordship  sent  John  Sinclair  of  Stercock,  with  a  patty 
of  men  under  arms,  lo  compel  Gun  to  make  payment; 
but  Gun  convened  his  clan,  and  they  defeated  John  Sin- 
clair with  his  party.  Several  were  killed,  and  John  Sin.^ 
Clair  was  wounded  in  the  engagement.  Young  William's 
mother  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  Robert  Gun, 
and  had  two  sons  by  him.  After  these  sons  had  arrived 
at  maturity,  young  William  and  they  one  day  went  a- 
hunling  ;  and  Wiltiam  being  more  successful  than  the  o- 
ther  two,  killed  a  roe,  which  he  desired  his  two  brothers 
to  carry  home.  They  objected  to  this  drudgery,  and  said 
that  he  might  carry  home  h:s  own  p:ey  himself.  But 
William,  who  by  this  time  had  heard  of  his  father's  tra- 
gical end,  told  ihem,  with  a  menacing  aspect,  that  if  they 
would  not  carry  home  the  roc  he  would  it-venge  some  of 
their  fathsr's  actions  upon  them  ;  which  intimidated  them 
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greatly  (tbough  ihtj  were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his^tiguitict, 
threatening),  as  they  knew  he  had  more  personal  strength 
than  them  both,  he  being  then  about  nine  feet  high,  and 
stout  in  proportion.  They  accordingly  carried  home  the 
roe,  and  told  their  diother  that  William  had  threatened 
tbem  in  such  a  manner.  She  communicated  this  circum* 
stance  to  their  fiather  Robert  Gun,  adding^  that  she  su« 
spected  William  had  heard  of  his  father^s  death.  Robert 
Gun,  being  afraid  of  young  WiUtam^s  personal  strength, 
wished  to  be  in  friendship  with  him,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  marry  his  (Gun's)  sister,  who  resided  with 
them  in  the  character  of  a  housekeeper.  William  did  not 
relish  the  match,  and  would  not  accept  of  her.  Soon  af- 
terwards Robert  Gun  made  a  feast  at  his  house,  where 
he  collected  several  of  his  friends^  and  contrived  to  make 
young  William  so  much  intoxicated  that  he  was  carried 
to  bed,  and  Robert  Gun  put  his  sister  to  bed  with  him; 
When  William  awakened  next  morning,  he  was  surpri* 
sed  to  find  Gun's  sister  in  bed  with  him.  She  told 
him  he  might  recollect  that  the  ceremonies  0|f  marriage 
passed  betwixt  them  the  preceding  evening,  and  that  she 
was  now  his  lawful  spouse.  He  got  up  in  a  passion,  and 
declared  that  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  that  he  would 
hold  no  such  bargain,  Robert  Gun  flattered  him,  and 
said,  as  he  was  now  married  to  his  sister  he  would  make 
die  match  as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible,  by  putting 
him  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  Langwell  $  and  in  or« 
der  to  accomplish  his  promise,  he,  with  a  few  of  his  con« 
&ections»  concealed  themselves  near  Hector  More's  castle 
on  the  rock  until  early  in  the  morning.  When  the 
drawbridge  was  let  down,  they  forced  their  way  into  the 
casde,  and  carried  Hector  More  (who  was  then  an  old 
feeble  man)  out  of  his  castle,  and  left  him  in  a  cot- house 
in  the  neighbourhood^  where  he  remained  for  some  little 
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j^ni'Tiiiitnime,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sutherland,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  Ins  dajs  with  ane  of  his  relation^,  Suthei- 
land  of  Rearchar. 

Robert  Gun  ihen  relumed  in  triumph  to  Braemore, 
and  conducted  William  Sutherland  and  his  espoused 
wife  to  their  CHStlcj  and  gave  them  all  possession  of  the 
esiate  of  Langwell.  William  bein^  very  much  dissatis- 
fied with  Robert  Gun's  conduct,  and  ntii  liking  the  com- 
pany of  his  sister  as  a  spouse,  went  and  complained  of  his 
grievances  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness;  who  promised  him 
retireis  as  soon  as  he  returned  frcm  the  Orktieya,  where 
he  was  going  to  quell  a  rebellion,  along  with  the  Baron  of 
Huslin,  and  wished  thai  he  (Wiliiam),  being  a  very  stout 
inan,  would  accompany  him.  William  consented  to  do  so, 
and  returned  toBerrydale  to  bid  his  friends  farcwcl  before 
he  wnuld  go  on  so  dangerous  an  expedition.  Just  as  he 
was  parting  with  them  at  the  burial  ground  on  the  braes  on 
the  east  aide  of  the  water  of  Bcrrydale,  he  told  his  friends 
that  he  suspected  he  never  would  return  from  Orkney. 
He  then  laid  himself  down  on  the  heath  near  the  bu- 
rial {,round,  and  desired  hts  companions  to  fix  two  stones 
in  the  ground,  the  one  at  his  bead  and  the  other  at  hts 
feel,  in  order  to  show  to  posterity  his  uncommon  stature  ; 
which  stones  remain  there  still,  and  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween them  is  nine  feet  and  five  inches.  Tradition  also 
mentions  his  height  to  have  been  above  nine  feet.  He 
went  with  Lord  Caithness,  Stc.  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he 
as  well  as  the  Ear]  and  his  sons  were  killed.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  year  1530.  The  cause  of  the  rebellion 
was  this  :  In  the  year  1530,  King  James  the  Fifth  grant- 
ed the  islands  of  Orkney  to  his  natural  brother,  James 
Earl  of  Murray,  and  his  heirs-male.  The  inhabitauM 
took  umbrage  that  an  over-lord  should  be  interposed  be- 
(weeD  them  and  the  sgvereign,  and  rose  in  arms,  imde^ 


the  command  of  Sir  James  Sinclair  of  Sandy.  Lord  Sin-  Amignitiw. 
dair.  Baron  of  Roslin,  and  ihe  Earl  of  Cattlmess,  were 
sent  wilh  a  party  of  men  to  ijucU  the  rebels,  but  tbe 
islanders  defeated  them  ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Earl,  with  his  sons,  and  William  More  Sutherland,  who 
iccompanied  them,  were  killed.  The  Caithness  men  who 
survived  carried  back,  the  Earl  of  Caithness'  head  to  be 
interred  la  his  Lordship's  burial-place  in  Caithness. 

In  Ihe  parish  of  Falkirk,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  are  several  remains  of  the  ancient  fortresses  or 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.  The  tower  or  cas-  CutU  of 
lie  of  Braal  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  river  of  Thurso.  It  is  completely  stjuare,  of  a 
very  large  area,  wonderfully  thick  in  the  walls,  which  are 
partly  built  wilh  clay  and  mortar  mixed,  and  in  some  parts 
with  mortar  altogether.  The  stairs  and  conveyances  to 
ihe  several  stories  are  through  the  heart  of  the  itfalls. 
Tbeie  stories  were  all  of  them  floored  and  vaulted  with 
stones  prodigiously  large,  as  are  indeed  most  of  the  stones 
of  the  whole  fabric.  A  great  part  of  it  still  remains ;  is 
ts  upright  and  firm  as  ever,  and  seems,  from  its  structure, 
to  have  been  very  high  and  stately  ;  and,  what  is  strange, 
Ihe  highest  stones  seem  to  be  larger  than  those  below.  It 
sorely  cost  immense  labour  to  get  some  of  ihem  up  to 
such  a  height,  especially  in  those  days,  when  it  is  to  be 
supposed  they  had  no  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
The  plummet  and  rule  were  undoubtedly  well  applied  in 
the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  (here  is  not  the  least  impres- 
sion of  block  or  chissel,  which  shows  the  great  antiquity  of 
Vi.  It  was  manifestly  a  place  of  strength  as  well  as  of  ha> 
bitation.  A  deep  large  well-conlrived  ditch  secures  it 
From  the  north. 

Tbe  next  piece  of  antiquity  worthy  of  notice  it  DirletDirlet  Cu* 
Cattle.     It  stands  in  a  very  beautiful  romantic  spot  in  the  * 
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^Highlands  called  Dirlet,  on  a  round  high  rock,  very  stecft, 
almost  perpendicular  on  all  sides.  The  rock  and  castle  hang 
over  a  very  deep  dark  pool  on  the  river  Thurso,  which 
runs  close  by  its  side.  On  each  side  of  the  river  and  the  cas- 
tie,  and  very  near  them,  are  two  other  rocks,  much  high- 
er, looking  down  over  the  castle  with  a  stately  and  low- 
ering majesty,  and  fencing  it  on  these  sides.  By  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  by  accounts,  it  was  a  place  of  strength  in 
the  days  of  rapine  and  plunder.  For  further  security,  it 
had  the  rfcer  on  one  hand,  and  a  ditch  on  the  other, 
through  which  the  water  was  conveyed  with  a  draw- 
bridge. The  tiist  inhabitant  was  a  descendant  of  the  no- 
ble family  of  Sutherland.  He  was  called  in  Erse  the 
Pinder  Utrg,  that  is,  the  Htd  Knight. 
«  The  next  in  courss  is  Lochmere  Castle,  about  eight 
miles  above  Dirlet.  It  stood  just  on  the  bank  of  the  loch, 
hanging  over  the  first  current  of  the  river  out  of  it.  In 
that  place  the  river  is  very  narrow  and  very  deep,  and 
withal  very  rapid.  It  is  said  by  report  to  have  been 
built  andinhabiii-dby  a  personage  called  A/brrnrafli'ifdfl, 
that  is,  "  the  lord  of  the  game  or  venison,"  because  he  de- 
lighted in  these  rural  sports.  It  is  said,  also,  that  there 
was  a  chest,  or  some  kind  of  machine,  fixed  in  the  mouth 
«f  the  stream  beloiy  the  castle,  for  catching  salmon  in  their 
ingress  into  tjie  loch,  or  their  egress  out  of  it ;  and  that 
immediately  xvhcn  a  fish  was  entangled  in  the  machine,  the 
capture  was  announced  to  the  whole  family  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bcil,  which  the  motions  and  struggles  of  the  fish 
set  a-going,  by  means  of  a  fine  cord  that  was  fixed  at  one 
end  to  the  bell  in  rhe  middle  of  an  upper  room,  and  at  the 
the  oiher  end  to  the  machine  in  the  stream  below. 

The  principal  proprietors  in  this  county  are,  the  Earl  of 
Caithness,  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbslcr,  Sir  Benjamin 
Dunbar  of  Hempriggs,  and  Sinclair  of  Freswick  ;  all  of 


^ffl  pOMess  el^tait  minnon-boBMi,  tlteti|^  dieir  vici-  VnpaUaB. 
tity  ii  necemrily  bleak  and  naked  daring;  a  gteat  part  of       ' 
(be  ytar,  ia  contcqueoce  of  -die  inpnotibilitj  of  adorn- 
n;  Aen  iridi  ftlniUdonk. 

Utt  ^pal*tioo  stands  tbus : 
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Among  the  hills  or  high  country  on  the  borders  of  i*BS»«g*- 
Suiherland  ibt  Erse  language  is  spoken  ;  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  county  the  language  of  the  people  has  always  been 
the  same  with  that  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  unless  in  so 
far  as  distinguished,  in  a  trifling  degree,  by  a  provincial 
•ccent.  The  names  of  places  seem  to  be  derived  irom 
the  Norwegian  language.  Sttr,  which  in  that  language 
signifies  "  an  estate,"  is  the  terminating  sjrilalils  of  a 
great  amlbet  .flf  fiKOy    Midi  *^  l^^tHta^  fiteQ^Mer* 
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Luiguf^  Btndster,  Scrabster,  Bilbster,  and  a  great  variety  of  e. 
theis.  The  names  usually  consist  of  two  sjllables,  ol 
wliich  Ihc  first  was  perhaps  iht  name  of  some  early  or  di- 
stinguished possessor.  Where  tuici  is  the  terminating  syl- 
lable, there  is  always  in  its  vicinity  an  opening  of  the  coasi 
larger  than  a  creek,  but  smaller  than  a  bay,  whose  Iwc 
containing  sides  form  an  angle  similar  to  that  of  the  lipi 
terminating  in  the  cheek,  which  in  the  Scottish  dialect  ii 
termed  "  the  wick  of  the  mouth."  In  Orkney  ihere  are 
a  preat  number  of  places  whose  terminating  syllable  ii 
vjici  ;  and  in  Caithness,  loo,  they  are  all  upon  the  coast, 
and  characterised  by  an  opening  m  the  rocks  of  the  figure 
now  described.  Freswick  in  Caithness  is  the  grttn  vjici, 
from  /rtjb  signifying  grerHf  and  the  figtire  of  the  coul 
in  its  vicinity. 
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1  HE  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  form  logelher  one  coun-  cencnl  it- 
ty,  which  sends  a  representative  to  the  British  parliament  *"'?""•■ 
Wi;  shall  consider  first  the  Orki.eys,  and  afterwards  ihe 
more  northern  group  of  islands  called  the  Shetland  Isles. 

The  islandi  that  compose  the  groupknown  to  the  ancients 
by  the  name  of  Orrui^^,  and  styled  by  the  modems  iheOrk- 
ney  Isles,  are  situated  in  the  Northem  Ocean,  between  the 
coast  of  Caithness  and  Shetland ;  from  the  former  of  which 
they  are  distant  only  about  four,  and  from  the  latter  nearly 
twenty  leagues.  From  obser^'ations  that  have  been  taken 
with  suf&cient  skill  and  accuracy,  the  latitude  of  Kirk- 
wall, the  centre,  has  been  found  to  be  59°  o'  north,  and 
the  longitude  2°  3o'  west  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Of  those  that  are  inhabited  some  are  so  small  as  not  to 
eiceed  a  mile  in  length  ;  whereas  the  mainland  or  princi- 
pal island  extends  to  nearly  thirty.  They  are  separated 
irom  one  another  by  portions  of  water  denominated 
sounds,  friths,  or  ferries  ;  some  of  which  are  only  a  mile 
broad,  and  others  more  than  five.  Though  thus  closely 
connected  together,  the  whole  of  them  are  of  considerable 
extent ;  for  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  the 
points  farthest  removed  from  each  other,  the  distance  ii 
not  less  than  seventy  miles,  and  they  are  upwards  of  forty 
in  the  other  direction. 

The  islands  are  sixty-seven  in  number,  twenty-eight  of  K„B,^er 
vhicb  are  inhaSited  J  the  remaiaing  thirty-oijie,  known  "'^ 
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OoMTiIDe- under  the  name  of  holmi^  arc  dedicated  to  the  pasturing 
■  of  a  few  cattle,  sheep,  or  rabbits,  and  are  in  general  too 

■mail,  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  wea- 
ther, to  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  The;  have  proba- 
bly derived  their  general  name  from  Copt  Orchus,  the 
ancient  name  for"  Dunnel  Head"  in  Caithness,  and  have 
come  to  be  denominated  "  Orkney  Ules,"  or  the  "  Isles 
of  Cape  Orchus."  Or,  in  Gaelic,  signifies  a  "  whale,'* 
and  ianei  an  "  island."  These  large  animals  are  fre- 
quently seen  there  at  present,  and  probably  were  more 
frequently  observed  in  ancient  times,  before  they  had  be- 
rome  in  so  great  a  degree  the  prey  of  commercial  nations. 
Pliny  also  gives  the  name  of  orctr  to  some  species  of  huge 
inarine  animals.  These  islands,  when  compared  with  the 
barren  wilds  of  some  of  the  Shetland  isles  to  the  north,  or 
even  with  the  lofty  mountains  and  bleak  marshy  plains  of 
Sutherland,  assume,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  appear- 
ance. The  surface  ofthewhole  of  them  follows,  in  general, 
"the  inclination  of  the  surface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  north 
of  Scbtland,  being  lofty  towards  the  west,  and  declining  lo- 
iBtlioaiiOTi  wards  the  east.  This  appears  to  arise  from  the  inclination 
""■•""■of  the  mineral  strata,  which  her*  in  general,  and  even  per- 
haps throughout  the  whole  glrtie,  descend  towards  the  east, 
and  ascend  towards  the  west.  Hi.nce,  on  ihe  west  coast 
of  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  land  is  so  ele^'aled  as,  v  ith  a  few 
interruptions,  to  form  itself  into  a  range  of  hills,  not  high 
indeed,  but  much  mOre  so  than  what  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  hills,  the  high- 
est of  which  does  not  exceed  1 200  feet,  do  not  always  run 
in  the  largest  diteclioti  of  the  islands,  but  frequently 
stretch  across  them;  atid  while  their  sides  that  face  the 
Western  Ocean  are  bold  and  steep  in  the  extreme,  their 
opposite  sides,  for  the  most  part,  shelve  away  into  plains  of 
ccfjiiderable  extent  with  a  gentle  declivity.  The  shetvs  in 


(heirtjtenj  quarter  arc  in  many  places  bounded  by  rocks  ( 
avfiillj  majeitic.     In  loine  places  (hey  remain  i 
Dihers  they  have  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  billows  and 
the  ravages  of  time  ;  and  are  consequently  shattered  into 
1  thousand  different  shapes,  allegetber  forRiing  a  sceiie 
hifhly  interesting. 

It  is  not  iiDprobable  that,  at  some  remote  period,  these 
iilaads  have  been  joined  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland  of 
(be  county  of  Caithness  ;  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  account  for  their  separation,  and  the  territory  being 
broken  into  small  parts  or  idands.  We  have  already  re- 
muked,  that  in  Caiihneu  there  are  many  caverns  on  the 
coast-  These  are  formed  by  the  violent  aciion  of  th« 
vaves  of  the  sea  upon  the  soft  strata  which  it  finds  ia 
tome  places.  In  this  way  the  sea  cuts  mines  very  far  into 
the  land ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  ia 
this  way  cut  off  large  portions  of  the  continent,  and  there- 
by fonoed  many  of  the  isles  which  diversify  the  face  of 
Uie  Ocean. 

In  thc«  islands  the  south-west  wind  is  most  pre%*alcnt  j  Climait. 
ud  as  it  comes  from  thi?  mountainous  trsct  of  the  West 
Uighlands,  brings,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  the 
rouii  tequent  but  the  heaviest  rains;  and  also  raises  the 
tides,  through  the  whole  shores,  to  their  greatest  elevation. 
Fiom  the  south-east,  loo,  the  winds  are  very  frequent,  and 
sometimes  even  stormy.  In  the  spring,  summer,  and  har- 
»est  months,  while  these  winds  prevail,  the  weather  ia 
lomctimet  dry  and  cold,  sometimes  damp,  and  not  unfre- 
queiitly  thick,  dark,  and  foggy  ;  and  when  this  last  kind 
of  weather  continues  for  anr  lime,  it  seldom  fails  lo  have 
a  manifest  effect  iu  depressujg  the  animal  spliit^  aud  ?c- 
ncraring  colds,  coughs,  sore  throats,  and  similar  compluuts, 
dial  are  the  effects  of  such  a  state  of  the  a'tmsphcrc.  On 
Oie  tnher   hand,  the  north-west,  north,  and  noriii-e^st 
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winds,  bring  For  the  most  part  cold,  dry,  wholesome  we»- 
ther ;  and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  others  relai:  and 
sink,  these  brace  and  elevate  the  animal  system.  The 
east  and  west  winds  are  neither  remarkable  for  their 
strength  nor  their  long  continuance  ;  nor,  indeed,  are  they 
marked  with  any  striking  peculiarity.  Seldom  do  calms, 
for  any  length  of  lime,  prevail  here  ;  and  the  winds,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  blow,  and  in  whatever  season,  arc 
seldom  or  never  tempestuous,  but  often  loud  and  strong ; 
and  this  circumstance  has  an  evident  tendency  to  reader 
(he  climate  salubrious.  Through  the  whole  islands  ratni 
fall  in  considerable  quantity  ;  but  on  the  west  coast,  on 
account  of  its  superior  height,  by  far  the  greatest  quan- 
tity falls.  During  the  winter,  when  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  the  land  is  locked  up  in  frost,  and  deep  buried 
in  snow,  rains  more  commonly  prevail  here,  and  are  e4< 
ther  so  constant,  or  recur  so  soon,  that  ihey  render  it  in- 
convenient to  travel  either  by  land  or  water ;  and,  besides 
drenching  the  cultivated  fields,  and  hurting  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  introduce  diseases  among  sheep,  horses,  and 
black  cattle.  Snows  are  neither  so  frequent,  nor  in  suck 
quantity  ;  but  they  come  with  considerable  violence,  and 
generally  from  the  north-west  and  south-east  quarter  of 
the  heavens;  and  though  what  falls  in  the  course  of  a 
year  may  not  be  much  short  of  the  quantity  in  other 
northern  districts,  it  coniinues  only  a  few  days  at  a  time 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  owing  perhaps  not  only  lo  ttie 
greater  warmth,  but  also  to  the  vapours  that  are  constantly 
jising  from  the  sea,  and  floating  in  ihe  atmosphere, 

A  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  with  respect  lo  the  season  of 
snow  and  hail,  merits  some  attention.  Some  parts  of  the 
month  of  June,  which  in  Britain  is  well  kuown  to  be  of  a 
pleasant  and  genial  warmth,  is  here  not  only  often  colder 
than  the  preceding  months,  but  almost  as  mucb  so  as  say 


times  more,  about  the  middle  of  thai  mumli,  the  w 
blows  from  the  north  strong  and  piercing,  accompanied 
viih  snow  and  hail  showers,  which  drive  domestic  ani- 
mals to  seek  shelter  ;  clothe  tlie  fields  with  a  dreary  aspect, 
fcy  checking  the  progress  of  the  young  plants,  and  blast- 
ing their  buds  and  their  blossoms,  and  to  a  stranger  would 
Kcm  to  threaten  the  islands  with  famine.  As  soon  as  that 
period  is  past,  the  wind  veers  round,  warm  showers  suc- 
ce<Nl,  which  revive  the  tender  herbage,  that  now  recovers 
its  former  bloom  and  verdure  ;  the  whole  tribe  of  animals 
■gain  rejoice  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  husbandman  is  glad- 
dened with  the  prospect  of  future  plenty.  The  cause  of 
Ibii  extreme,  and  seemingly  unnatural  cold,  evidently  U 
the  dissolving  of  the  immense  fields  of  ice  in  the  Northern 
Ocean  which  happens  at  that  season,  and  the  consequent 
evaporation.  About  forty  years  ago  the  north  wind  waft-  EUttaiow. 
ed  over  the  ocean,  what  is  still  recollected  by  the  old  peo- 
ple by  the  name  of  the  black  snow,  which  at  tlie  time 
Itnick  the  inhabitants  with  terror  and  astonishment.  Tt 
was  afterwards  known  that  an  eruption  of  Mount  Hecla 
in  Iceland  bad  at  that  time  occurred  ;  and  it  Is  probable 
that  this  snow  had  derived  its  hue  from  the  smoke  sent 
fcnh  by  the  volcano,  or  by  the  combustion  of  the  sub- 
■taaces  consumed  by  the  melted  matter  which  it  cast  forth. 
It  is  known  that  the  ashes  cast  forth  by  Etna  and  Vesu- 
vios  have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  backs  of  the 
Nile. 

Thunder  and  Itghtniog  are  seldom  observed  here  in 
loromer,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  most  commonly 
in  winter ;  not,  indeed,  when  the  temperature  I^  mild  and 
the  sky  serene,  but  when  the  elements  are  in  commotion. 
Wh::n  it  blows,  rains,  hails,  or  snows,  thunder  and  light- 
sing  are  frequently  the  consequence.  To  whatever  cause 
wc  may  ascribe  their  appearance  at  this  season,  it  seems. 
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^giiBite.  to  have  no  iDftnence  in  rendering  them  either  more  viotciit 
or  more  destructive.  They  are  less  so  here  than  in  other 
places.  They  are  not  accompanied  with  hailstones  of  such 
vast  magnitude ;  nor  have  they  such  a  tremendous  glare,  nor 
such  loud  and  awful  peals,  as  in  more  soutbem  climates. 

Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  the  climate  pos- 
sesses one  quality  superior  lo  what  is  found  in  more  f^ 
vourcd  countries.  As  the  islands  stretch  far  to  the 
north,  it  might  have  been  expected  thcj  would  have  ex< 
perienced  all  the  inconveniences  that  arise  from  the  extre- 
mities of  heat  and  cold  that  are  felt  under  the  same  paraU 
lei  in  either  the  old  or  the  new  continent.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case  i  for  white  the  inhabitants 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  St  Petersburgh  are  alternately  panting 
ivith  heat,  or  shivering  with  cold,  the  inhabitants  of  |bc 
Orkneys  enjoy  a  temperature  comparatively  mild  and  mo- 
derate. In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  iheme- 
diamheat,  as  appears  by  the  springs,  amounts  tofortj*fiv4 
degrees ;  and  the  whole  range  between  the  extremes  of 
the  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer  is  from  iwcnty-five 
lo  seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Ths 
range  of  the  barometer  is  three  inches.  Hence  the  few  epi- 
demical disorders  which  occur  as  the  consequence  of  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  the  good  health  and  vigour  which 
the  people  often  enjoy  to  an  advanced  age,  and  the  instan- 
ces that  are  sometimes  met  with  of  longevity. 

Around  their  whole  coasts,  the  land,  with  s  few  ex- 
ceptions, may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues^ 
where  the  water  is  in  depth  6fty-two  fadioms.  So  near 
the  shore  as  one  league,  the  depth  of  water  is  betweert 
forty  and  fifty  fathoms  ;  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
group,  at  the  same  distance  from  land,  the  dapth  of  the 
water  does  not  exceed  thirty-two  fathoms.  The  flood- 
tide,  in  most  places,  comes  from  the  north-west ;  and  when 
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110  obstacles  from  land,  rocks,  or  shaUows^  intervene^  di-  CfimtK- 
lects  its  course  to  the  east,  south-east,  or  south,  according 
as  it  is  new  made,  half  run,  or  approaching  to  still  water^ 
At  full  and  new  moon  it  is  high  water  about  half  an  hour 
gfter  nine,  when  the  ordinary  spring  tides  rise  eight  feet 
pcppendtcular^  and  tl^e  extraordinary  ones  fourteen  ;  and 
St  the  quadratures  the  usual,  neap  tides  rise  three  and  a 
hal^-  and  such  as  are  uncommon  above  six  feet  in  height^ 
The  greatest  rapidity  of  the  spring  tides,  even  in  those 
qbannels  where  they  run  quickest,  is  nine  miles  in  an  hour ; 
^  the  neap  tides  have  only  about  a  fourth  pan  of  that 
velocity. 

If  the$e  spring  tides  be  either  at  their  greatest  height 
or  their  lowest,  the  water  contbues  still  for  the  space  of 
only  ha)f  an  hour,  and  in  th^  neap  tides  it  remains  one 
hour  and  a  half.  From  whatever  quarter  ships  corne^ 
there  is  almost  (it  all  times  an  easy  and  ready  access  to 
SQch  as  are  acquainted  with  the  proper  ehannels :  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  within  the  precincts,  however 
stormy  the  weather  may  be,  or  however  shattered  theif 
condition,  little  or  no  difficulty  will  arise  to  their  finding 
an  excellent  harbour.  For  one  part  of  the  year,  the 
night  is  nearly  as  fit  as  the  day  for  entering  the  har^ 
hours }  for  so  far  do  the  islands  extend  to  the  nojrth, 
and  such  is  the  effect  of  having  no  land  immediately 
beyond  them,  that  the  twilight  is  in  general  so  bright^ 
for  two  months  in  the  summer,  as  to  enable  a  >?rson,t 
with  the  ordinary  powers  of  vision,  to  read  in  the  house 
ft  midnrghl  with  the  utmost  facility*  In  winter,  tn«» 
deed,  thcsun  is  only  four  hours  above  the  horizon  ;  but 
neither  does  the  darkness,  even  al  that  season,  either 
much  retard  or  endanger  the  entrance  of  ships^  or  theif 
sailing  among  these  islan4s  ;  for  the  moon,  from  the  re<9 
flection  of  the  water,  shines  with  such  an  uncommon  d^ 
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gree  of  splendour,  tliat  nni  only  the  little  islands,  but  e- 
ven  ilie  rocks  and  tides,  are  almost  aa  conspicuous  in  the 
night  as  in  tlie  day.  But  even  in  tlie  long  nights,  and 
when  the  moon  does  not  shine,  light  from  a  different 
faurce  seasonably  arises  to  facilitate  navigation,  by  dispell- 
ing the  darkness  that  would  otherwise  overspread  these 
"■  coasts.  This  is  the  aurora  borealis,  now  very  improperly 
denominated  the  northern  lights,  since  by  late  discoveries 
tliey  liave  been  Found  to  belong  equally  to  both  hemis- 
[iheres.  Here  they  liapjwly  appear,  both  more  frequently, 
and  with  greater  splendour,  than  in  most  other  regions  ^ 
for  during  the  harvest,  winter,  and  spring  months,  they 
arise  almost  every  unclouded  night,  and  often  shine  wiih 
the  most  magnificent  brilliancy.  The  light  of  the  moon 
at  her  quadratures  sometimes,  on  such  occasions,  scarcely 
equals  them  in  illuminating  the  friths  and  the  islands. 

Between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  close  of  the  twi- 
light, they  commonly  make  their  first  appearance  in  the 
north,  issuing,  for  the  most  part,  from  behind  the  clouds, 
like  a  fountain  of  pale  light,  the  form  of  which  is  ludell* 
tied)  and  ihey  continue  in  this  state,  a  liiile  above  the  hori- 
zon, sometimes  only  for  a  short  peiiod,  and  at  other  times 
for  the  space  of  several  hours,  without  any  motion  that  can 
be  discovered.  They  form  themselves  one  while  into  an 
arch,  the  height  of  whith  is  about  thirty  degrees,  and  its 
breadth  about  sixty  ;  and  the  pillars  on  which  it  is  sup- 
porteil  several  times  broader  than  the  rainbow  ;  and  so 
long  as  they  retain  this  shape  they  are  without  any  sen- 
lible  motion.  At  other  times  they  extend  farther  over 
(he  heavens,  rise  much  higher,  assume  a  greater  variety 
•f  shapes,  and  discover  a  du^ky  hue,  with  a  motion  that 
is  slow  but  perceptible.  Very  often  they  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance quite  different,  and  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  heavens,  diffusing  every  where  a  surprising  degree 
•f  light,  and  exhibiting  the  most  beauiifiU  phenomena. 
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Their   motion^  in  this  case,  is  in  various  directions,  eit-  ^wwii  Bd« 
trtmely  swift,  and  as  it  were  in  separate  columns,  resem^ 


bling  somewhat  the  evolutions  of  a  great  army.  Theii^ 
lower  eztremitits  are  distinctly  defined,  and  deeply  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  but  their  upper  ones 
are  tapering  and  less  marked;  In  several  places,  at  once^ 
they  kindle  into  a  blaze,  dart  along  in  almost  all  direc«i 
tioBS  for  some  seconds  at  a  time  ;  and  then,  as  if  by  the 
Strength  of  their  exertions  they  had  spent  their  force,  they 
are  extiognished  in  a  moment,  leaving  a  brown  tract  in 
the  sky  behind  them.  Near  the  place  where  they  disap^ 
peared,'  in  a  short  time  they  flash  out  anew,  and  with  e^ 
^lal  rapidity  trace  the  saoVe  path  in  similar  motions^  and 
again  expire  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  they  often  conw 
tinue  for  several  hours  together,  to  the  great  satisfactionf 
and  amusement  of  the  spectators  on  land,  and  advantage  of 
the  mariner,'  when  they  gradually  die  away,  and  leaye 
through  the  whole  heavens  a  colour  resembling  that  of .  * 
brass.  If  the  night  be  uneommonly  still,  and  their  mo« 
tions  very  rapid,  a  whizzing  noise  has  been  thought  Ul 
have  been  distinctly  heard  from  them  at  various  intervals. 
This  beautiful  coruscation,  which  has  never  yet  been  sa- 
tisfactorily explained,  is  said  to  have  appeared  much  seU 
domer  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  than  it  do^s  at  present. 

llie  hills  composing  the  rugged  tract  that  skirts  the  west*  iA 
era  coast,  as  well  as  those  that  intersect  the  Mainland,  and 
occupy  some  of  the  other  islands,  are  seldom  single  and 
detached,  but  for  the  most  part  formed  into  ridges  of  some 
extent,  with  small  intervening  valleys  ;  and  their  fops,  in- 
stead of  rising  high  into  a  conical  form,  ztt  getierally  tU 
ther  flat  or  rounded.  Some  few  of  them  are  almost  enw 
tireiy  covered  with  verdure.  The  bottoms  of  most  of  thens 
consist  of  com  fields,  interspersed  with  patches  of  rich  bid 
grasSy  excellently  fitted  lot  feeding  black  cattle^    Thtf* 

C  2 
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y  ^^  soil  consists  of  sandj  or  clayey  loam*  Their  sides  pro* 
duce  an  excellent  mixture  of  heath  and  grass  for  sheep- 
pasture,  on  a  thin  stratum  of  peat-moss }  while  their  tops 
are  usually  brown,  on  a  bottom  of  peat-moss,  day,  or 
gravel.  There  are  spots  on  some  of  them  delightfully  ro* 
mantic,  where  the  attention  is  arrested,  andth&ear  pleased, 
with  the  murmurs  of  the  rills  ;  and  the  eye  feasts  on  flow^ 
ers  that  rear  their  heads,  and  shed  their  fragrance,  amidst 
various  kinds  of  shrubs. 

These  islands  contain  almost  every  variety  of  soil ;  and 
these  varieties  are  so  intermixed  that  scarce  any  one  &rm 
is  in  this  respect  uniform.  The  soil  is  in  general  of  no 
great  depth,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  surface 
consists  of  a  mossy  soil,  mixed  with  other  materials.  AU 
the  soils  are  thin  or  shallow,  being  seldom  more  than  one 
or  two  feet  in  depth,  without  any  intervening  strata ;  but, 
with  few  exceptions,  they  are  uncommonly  fei:tile.  The 
rocks  on  which  the  soil  rests,  and  which,  in  many  pla- 
ces, are  so  soft  and  friable  as  to  break  before  the  plough, 
appear,  by  their  decomposition,  to  prove  favourable  to  ve« 
getation,  or  to  afford  food  for  plants.  The  strata,  consisting 
of  mixtures  of  clay,  sand-stone,  and  lime-stone,  appear 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bituminous  mat- 
ter, which  in  all  probability  gives  much  assistance  to  vegc* 
tation. 

Tenure  of  Property  in  land  is  held  in  the  Orkneys  in  a  variety  qf 
forms,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  :  1st,  King's  lands, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  but 
which  had  been,  in  process  of  time,  feued  out  or  granted 
in  perpetuity  to  vassals,  who  became  bound  to  pay  for 
ever  the  old  rents,  which  were  usually  taken  in  kind,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  2dly,  Kirk  lands,  or 
those  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Orkney,  and  which  are  now  held  by  private  persons,  ta 
whose  ancestors  they  had  been  granted  in  feu  or  perpetu« 
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itfy  for  pajn^nt  in  kind  of  the  old  rents*    And,  lastly,  inhabited 

there  are  udal  lands,  or  lands  held  without  any  written  j 

charters.    This  tenure  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Scottish 

territory^  excepting,  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  in  the 

four  towns  of  Lochmaben,  which  we  formerly  mention- 

cd.     It  would  appear  that  the  feudal  system  had  never 

folly  penetrated  to  these  northern  isles.     At  the  same 

time^  the  udallers  are  few  in  number  ;  some  of  them  pay 

ft  smaU  rent  to  the  crown  or  church,  and  some  pay  to  nei* 

dier. 

A  few  of  the  larger>  and  many  of  the  smaller  proprie- 
tors occupy  farms,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  th^  lands  is 
possessed  by  tenants.  Those  of , the  larger  farms  have  ge* 
nerally  leases'  for  terms  of  seven/  fourteen,  or  nineteen 
years  ;  bat  liy  much  the  greater  number  of  farms  are  pos- 
sessed by  tenants  at  will.  The  size  of  farms  in  tillage  va- 
ries firom  tv^o  acres  to  two  hundred.  An  average  size  may 
be  about  eight  acres  in  cultivation  to  each  farm. 

It  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  the  time  of  our  readers  to  |g]j„j(]^ 
attempt  to  give  a  minute  geographical  description  of  each  of 
these  remote  isles.  The  chief>  as  already  noticed,  is  called 
the  Mainland  or  Pomona.  This  island  is  in  the  centre  of  LMalnlaad, 
the  group  ;  and  the  remaining  islands  receive  the  appeU 
btion  of  north  or  south  isles  from  their  position  with  re- 
gard to  it.  The  Mainland,  from  south«east  to  north- Virest^ 
extends  not  less  than  thirty  English  miles,  and  displays 
considerable  variety  of  appearance.  A  ridge  of  hills,  of 
no  great  height,  rises  on  its  eastern  extremity,  and  stretch- 
es westward,  with  some  interruptions,  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  after  which  it  turns  northward,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  run  parallel  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  island,  £rom  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  A- 
loog  the  western  boundary  run  the  hills  of  Stromness  and 
Smdwiek.     Through  this  extensive  tract  the  hills  are  ge- 
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lahihUti  nerall;  green  on  the  sidei,  many  paris  of  which  are  pro- 
^i\,—  ducijve  when  cullirated.  The  lops  arc  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  heath  and  various  sons  of  grass,  and  aff'ord 
a  secure  haunt  for  muliiludes  of  mooifowl,  ss  well  as  pas* 
ture  for  sheep,  and  black  cattle  and  horses.  The  breadth 
of  the  Mainland  is  by  no  means  considerable  ;  for,  though 
it  reaches  nearly  sixteen  miles  on  the  west  side,  the  cast 
does  not  extend  above  five  or  six  ;  and  near  the  mid- 
ale  it  is  30  narrow  as  to  form  a  neck  of  land  which  com- 
prehends Utile  more  than  a  jnile  in  length,  dividing  the 
island  into  two  peninsulas.  The  spacious  and  beautiful 
Bay  of  Scalpa  bounds  the  one  &ide  of  this  isthmus,  and 
the  Bay  of  )CirkwaU  ihe  other  ;  and  ihe  ground  that  lies 
between  them  is  at  once  so  flat,  so  damp,  and  in  other 
respects  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
>ea,  some  time  or  other,  has  occu|:ied  the  whole  space  be- 
tween them.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of  Kirkwall  if, 
the  Bsy  of  Inganoss.  Advancing  from  the  north,  it  is  so 
well  sheltered  from  the  west  winds  as  to  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely commodious  retreat  for  shipping.  Another  bay 
to  the  eastward  advances  inland,  and  forms  a  large  lenir 
tory,  or  parish  of  Deerness,  into  a  peninsula.  This  bay  is 
alsq  well  calculated  to  afford  a  retreat  for  shipping.  la 
this  eastern  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  in  general  thin, 
mnd  the  cultivated  land  lies  in  a  declivity  to  the  south. 
T"hc  houses  of  the  peasantry,  however,  are  neatly  built, 
and  their  small  gardens  are  usually  in  good  order.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  Mainland  is  the  great  loch  of  Stennis, 
rising  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Kerston,  which  proceeds 
from  the  south.  The  tide  in  some  measure  alternately 
tills  and  almost  empties  it-  Its  direction  is  towards  the 
north-west  to  the  extent  of  five  miles.  Trout,  flounders, 
fmd  other  kinds  of  fish,  arc  found  in  it.  The  village  of 
f  troinncBS  is  on  the  south-weet  quarter  of  the  Mainlaad. 
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h  would  appear  that  deer  have  once  inhabited  this  isUnd,  inhaMted 
as  their  horns  have  sometimes  been  dug  up  j  and,  both  _r 

from  tradition,  and  from  the  roots  of  trees  and  hazle 
natSy  which  are  frequently  dug  up,  there  seems  reason  to 
believ^  that  at  some  distant  period  it  was  not  destitute  of 
woods* 

Grannsaj  is  one  of  ^he  southern  islands,  about  a  mile  i-  Grxtiir 
aad  a  half  south-east  from  Stromness.     It  extends  from**^' 
east  to  west  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.     The  whole  is  level,  and  the  soil  good ;  being 
either,  osed  for  com,  or  suffered  to  remain  in  old  grass.  In 
iht  interior  parts  a  bed  of  slate  supports  the  thin  surface. 

Another  inhabited  island  is  H07,  separated  from  Grasm*  |, 
qr  b J  a  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  the 
highest  land  in  Orkney.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is 
occupied  bj  three  larjge  hills,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  that  to  the  north-east  is  the  largest.  Except 
along  the  north  shores,  which  are  bordered  with  a 
loamy  soil  and  a  rich  verdure,  the  island  has  a  soil 
composed  of  peat  and  clay,  of  which  the  former  com- 
monly predominates,  black,  wet,  and  spongy.  This 
seems  to  arise  from  a  greater  quantity  of  rain  falling  here 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  island 
is  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  pasture  of  sheep.  On  the 
hills  are  many  alpine  plants  ;  and  among  them  some  de« 
lightfiil  valleys,  intersected  with  rivulets,  whose  banks 
are  decked  with  flowens,  and  sheltered  with  shrubs,  such 
as  the  birch,  the  hazel,  and  the  currant,  which  are  some- 
times honoured  with  the  name  of  trees,  because  in  this 
particular  situation  they  have  risen  ten  or  twelve  feet  a- 
bove  the  groutid  that  supports  them.  The  Wart  or  Ward, 
hill  of  Hoy  rises  to  about  a  mile  in  height  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  sea.  Westward  from  this  hill  is  a  stupendous 
reck,  called  the  Old  Man  0/  Hoy.     It  rises  about  I50t 
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feihablteJ  feet  aboTe  thie  seai  and  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  mbhk. 

lues,  .         ^  -  .  .... 

<■  \  t  strous  ruin^  from  the  fantastic  manner  in  whrch  its  sides 
and  summit  have  been  worn  by  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  or  by  the  action  of  the  winds  in 
this  northern  climate*  Hojr,  in  former  times,  produced 
large  birch  trees  and  white  hares* 

4.  Was*.        f  )|'e  island  of  Waas  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  ex* 

ceUetit  harbours,  called  Olehope,  Kirkhope,andLonghope^ 
It  is  adjacent  to  the  Pentland  Frith*  It  is  in  truth  a  district 
of  Hoy,  or  peninsula  connected  with  it  by  a  narrow  neck 
of  land,  and  forms  the  southern  part  of  that  island* 

5,  Ruisay.      Russay,  Farray,  and  Cavay>  are  small  islands  on  the 

6w  Firray.  .  "l 

f.  Civay.  the  eastern  side  of  Hoy,  and  support  a  few  persons.  Flo« 
^r»  ^jiy  is  on  the  same  sjde  of  Hoy,  and  is  three  miles  long 
and  little  more  than  one  in  breadth.  It  has  a  bay  called 
Panhop^,  well  known  to  mariners*  Its  western  side  is 
covered  with  long  heath,  and  abounds  with  mtxnfowl ; 
the  remainder  is  covered  with  grassi  or  cultivated  for 
corn* 

9.  Ronald-  South  Ronaldsay  is  the  most  populous  of  the  south* 
em  division  of  the  islands.  It  consists  of  about  eighteen 
square  miles  ;  and  the  arable  and  grass  lands  form  a  lar* 
ger  proportion  than  elsewhere  to  the  rude  ordinary  pas- 
tures.    Much  kelp  is  produced  on  its  shores. 

ta  Swinna.  Xo  the  south-west  of  the  former  is  Swanay^  or  Swin- 
na,  a  small  island,  about  ia  mile  long  and  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad,  lying  nearly  in '  the  middle  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith.  It  is  very  barren,  but  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
families,  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  wages  which  the 
men  recei\'«  for  acting  as  pilots  to  vessels  passing  that 
dangerous  strait.  At  each  side  of  it  are  the  whirlpools 
called  the  Wells  of  Swinruiy  which  are  chiefly  dangerous 
in  a  calm.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid  them,  when  a  vessel  is 
found  within  the  vortex,  it  is  found  necessary  to  throw 
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•lit  ft  1>arrel,  or  some  bulky  substance,  at  the  stem  of  tbe  tobtblM 
Vessel^  whereby  to  enable  her  to  turn  her  side  to  the  cur*  ^i   ^      i 
rent,  and  thereby  to  stand  out  of  it.     In  a  quick  breeze  of 
wind  the  pools  may  be  passed  with  little  danger.     Indeed 
these  currents^  like  the  story  of  SeyUa  or  Charybdis,  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  chiefly  rendered  formidable  by  igno« 
ranoe.   A  post-offioe  boat,  four  times  in  the  week,  crosses 
the  Pentland  Frith  from  Caithness^  and  in  fifty  years  n^ 
accident  has  occurred.  The  case  seems,  to  have  been  very 
Afferent  formerly,  as  it  is  said  that  a  Scottish  fishermat^ 
was  imprisoned  in  Kirkwall,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  for 
publishing  an  account  of  the  revolution  by  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  raised  to  the  throne 
of  the  British  islands  in  the  preceding  month  of  Novem- 
ber ;  and  he  would  have  suffered  punishment  had  not  the 
news  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel.     The 
tmth  of  the  story  has,  however,  of  late  been  doubted. 
Pentland  Skerry  is  one  of  two  small  islands  in  the?'*.^^- 

.  ,  landSker- 

Pentland  Frith,  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  family  who  rj. 
take  care  of  the  light-house ;  the  importance  of  which  e- 
stablishment  must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that 
3300  ships  have  passed  this  frith  annually. 

Burray  is«6eparated  from  South  Ronaldsay  by  a  ferry'**  ^*"^T* 
of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length  and 
one  in  breadth.  Potatoes^  carrots,  peas,  onions,  cabbage, 
aad  turnip,  are  raised  here  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
the  other  islands  ;  and  white  and  red  clover  abound  in  the 
natural  pastures* 

LaQon  is  a  small  island  between  Burray  and  the  Main-  U-  Lamooi 
land.   It  contains  only  one  family. 

Copinsay,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland,  forms  an  '^'  Copin- 
wccllent  land-inark  for  ships.  It  presents  a  bold  perpendi-**^ 
colar  front  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east.     It  is  about  a 
niile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  t wO 
V  three  families,  who  rear  some  corn. 


l^i!  Shapinsay  is  adjacent  to  the  Mainland.   On  its  norrhtm 

' "^-  side  its  surface  amoants  to  about  nine  square  miles.  Itfor- 

iij.  merly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Orkney.     Around  the 

whole  island  the  shores  are  low,  ftnd  to  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  inland  pretty  level,  and  covered  with  grass  and  com 
fields.  Towards  the  middle,  the  land  is  considerably  high- 
er, and  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  barren  waste,  fit  only 
for  sheep  pasture.  A  small  bay  is  called  Grucula,  in  con- 
sequence, according  to  tradition,  of  one  of  Agricola's  ships 
having  been  stranded  here.  In  fact,  some  Roman  coins 
have  been  lately  found  near  the  place.  Its  only  harbour 
is  that  of  Elwick.  About  J20  tons  of  kelp  are  annually 
burned  on  its  shores. 
iS  Sum-  Stronsay  is  a  pretty  large  island,  rather  flat,  situated 
^•^'  to  the    cast    of  the  former,    from  which   it   is    divided 

by  a  rapid  frith  of  the  same  tiame,  six  miles  wide.  On 
that  quarter  it  bounds  the  group  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
From  an  ins])ection  of  the  map,  it  appears  to  be  not 
only  curiously  indented,  but  almost  cut  into  three  distinct 
islands,  which  were  formerly  so  many  separate  parish- 
es ;  and  this  intersection  has  probably  given  rise  to 
the  name  conferred  on  it  hy  the  ancients,  of  the  Isk 
of  Strand,  or  Stroma^.  Its  dimensions  ate  seven  miles 
long  and  four  broad  ;  through  the  whole  it  discovers  much 
variety  in  point  of  soil  and  elevation  ;  and  while  it  equals 
several  of  the  r«st  in  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  it  enjoys  one  advantage  over  them  in  its  very  con- 
venient situation  for  an  extensive  and  lucrative  fishery. 
This  advantage,  however  much  despised  at  present,  seems 
to  have  attracted  attention  in  former  times,  when  the 
island  was  considered  as  of  more  consequence,  on  account 
of  its  extensive  intercourse  with  the  east  in  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  herring  fishery,  a  pretty  extensive  one  being 
then  catried  on  in  that  island.  The  e:iact  share  which  the 
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Utbitints  had  in  that  business  cannot  be  now  ascertain-  inhalutad 

Iilcs» 
cd,  but  it  was  probably  not  very  great,  as  most  of  the  o«  / 

perations  were  performed  bj  people  from  the  countj  of  \ 

Fikf  who  being  called  home  in  the  commotions  that  then 

shook  the  kingdom,  all  fell  in  the  battle  of  Kilsyth ;  and 

this  circamstance  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  that  promi- 

mg  species  of  industry.   The  islaqd  has  two  harbours,  or 

nther  places  of  retreat,  for  ships  ;  Linga  €ound  on  the 

west,  and  Papay  Sound  on  the  north-east. 

Papay  Stronsay  is  a  pleasant  little  level  island,  of  about  i7*  Pap«7i 
three  miles  in  circuit,  on  the  north-east  of  the  former. 

Eday  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north  isles.  It  is  about  18.  Eday. 
fi?e  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  broad. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  affording 
excellent  pasture.  It  possesses  two  good  harbours  or  road- 
steads,  each  sheltered  by  a  small  islet,  where  vessels  of 
any  burden  may  ride  in  safety.  The  one  is  called  Calf 
Sound,  and  the  other  Fiersnes$. 

Farey  is  a  small  island,  distant  firom  the  former  about  19.  Fanf^ 
two  miles  to  the  w.est,  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth,  rather  flat,  and  covered  with  verdure. 
Besides  a  very  advantageous  situation  for  fishing,  'it  has  a 
soil  and  surface  more  than  sufficient  to  raise  both  com  and 
cattle,  in  prdinary  years^  Xq  answer  every  d^maqd  pf  the 
inhabitants. 

Sanday,  so  called  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  in  e^-aa  Sanda;. 
tent  of  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  varying  in  breadth 
from  one  oule  or  less,  in  some  places,  to  two  or  three 
in  others.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  having  many 
extended  points,  with  bays  running  a  considerable  way 
inland.  It  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  isles  of  Eday 
imd  Stronsay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channd 
from  two  to  three  miles  broad.  The  surface  is  low  and 
fli^  particularly  on  the  east  cqast^  which  not  only  renders 
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^>^^^  Ibe  coast  dangerous  to  mariners^  but  subjects  the  island  Ul 
%     »     J  innndatioo  from  a  spring  tide  with  a  gale  of  easterlj  windj 
The  soil  is  every  where  mixed  with  sand,  and  when  wcU 
manured  with  sea- ware  produces  as  good  crops  as  anv 
island  in  the  Orkneys.     The  making  of  kelp  is  the  chid 
employment  of  the  people  during  the  sunmieir;  and  no 
island  of  the  Orkneys,  of  the  same  extent  of  sea^coas^ 
prodnccs  an  equal  quantity  with  this  island.    It  generally 
produces  50(3  br  600  tons ;  and  620  tons  have  been  mad^ 
]Q  a  season*    The  two  principal  harbours  are,  Kettletofet 
on  the  south,  and  Otterswick  on  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  both  pretty  safe  and  commodious, 
tr.  Mbitfi       North  Ronaldsay  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Sandi^,  at  the 
'*  distance  of  two  miles,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  very  rapid 
and  dangerous  frith.    It  contains  about  four  square  miles* 
It  is  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;   and  at  least 
100  tons  of  kelp  are  annually  manuftictured  on  the  shore, 
ts.  Wat-       Westray  is  of  more  importance*    It  lies  on  the  north- 
^*  west  quarter  of  the  whole  islands.     In  form  it  resembles 

a  cross,  the  body  of  which  is  eight,  and  its  arms  about 
£ve  miles  in  length.  Through  this  whole  extent,  which 
stretches  from  south-east  to  north-west,  it  forms  a  ridge^ 
low  on  the  shores,  and  gently  elevated  towards  the  mid- 
dle ;  and  frpm  south  to  north,  on  the  west  side,  a  range  of 
pretty  high  hills  forms  its  boundary  in  that  direction* 
The  cultivated  lands  and  the  principal  grass-pastures  are 
on  the  east  end,  and  on  the  north  and  south  shores  ;  a  large 
portion  of  them  are  on  the  sooth*west,  where  both  are  un- 
commonly fine  (  and  as  the  waste  land  lies  in  the  middle  of 
these  tracts,  what  is  on  the  west  and  north-west  is  inferior 
neither  in  quantity  nor  quality.  The  island  contains  abun- 
dance OL  peat  for  fUel.  Much  com  is  raised,  but  of  an 
indifierent  quality  ;  but  the  grass  is  good  ;  and  in  the 
boisterous  seas  around  it,  abundance  of  fish  are  found. 
On  the  east  and  south  are  two  bayS,  to  which  ships  retire 
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iflf  sammer ;  but  the  onlj  safe  barboor  is  called  Pier«o« 
mil^  on  the  north-west ;  and  this  is  fit  for  small  vessels 
odIj.  Formerly  it  afforded  accommodation  for  ships  of 
fflDch  greater  burden,  and  it  is  sheltered  in  all  directions  $ 
ixit  from  the  blowing  of  the  sand,  which  of  late  has  been 
TUT' greats  the  water  has  become  so  shallow,  that  ships 
which  have  occasion  to  put  in  here  are  compelled  to  an« 
cbor  in  a  more  open  road  farther  out  in  the  harbour.  Th^ 
Uowing  of  the  sand  has  also  spread  desolation  over  some 
of  the  most  b^utiful  and  best  land,  not  only  in  this  island, 
^t  also  in  Sandaj^ 

Papaj  Westraj  is  a  beautiful  little  island  to  the  north  sj. 
rf  the  former*  It  is  four  miles  long  and  about  one  mile 
kosd.  It  is  ple^ant  and  fertile,  and  abounds  with  fine 
nataral  dover.  A  lake  of  fresh  water  adorns  its  south- 
C3st  corner* 

Eagleshaj  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Westray,  and  *J'  ^^^Hf^ 
divided  from  it  by.  a  tempestuous  frith.  It  is  about  two 
miles  long  and  one  broad  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  accounted  so  beautiful,  as  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
place  of  residence  by  some  of  the  ancient  counts  and 
lishops  of  Orkney 

Ronsay  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  Mainland,  ands^i*^^'^* 
is  about  nine  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The  greatest 
part  of  it  is  hill-ground,  but  it  has  some  stripes  of  arable 
land  on  the  coast.  It  has  several  small  lakes,  which  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  rivulets.  It  has  several  safe  harbours, 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  n^ost  agreeable  of  the  Orkney 
Isles. 

Weir  is  divided  from  Ronsay  by  Weir  Sound,  which  s6.  Wcir. 
is  one  of  the  best  retreats  for  shipping  in  the  district.  The 
island  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  and  lies  compara- 
lively  low.     It  has  abundance  of  turf  for  fuel,  but  its  soil 
is  poor. 

En-hallow  is  only  about  a  nolle  in  circumference.    It  is  ^r-  £n^al. 

low. 
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'*^^^  separated  from  Ronsay  bj  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  is  cc^ 
%ii»^  ■->  vered  at  high  water,  and  therefore  dangeroas.     It  coq« 

tatns.two  families,  who  say  that  neither  rats,  mice,  nor 

cats,  will  live  in  it. 
it.  Oair-       Gairsay  is  a  mile  from  the  Mainland,  and  two  miles  lontk 
'^^'  from  Weir.   It  is  two  miles  long  and  one  broad ,  consisting 

chiefly  of  a  hill  that  is  steep  on  the  west  side,  but  gradn- 

ally  declines,  forming  a  tolerably  fertile  district  on  the 

east.  It  has  a  harbour,  called  Millbtim,  on  this  last  side. 
^.  Dam-  Damsay  is  about  three  miles  from  Kirkwall.  It  is 
**7«  scarcely  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick 

sward  of  fine  grass,  which  is  used  for  the  pasturage  of 

sheep. 
AffricQl.         ^^  ^^^  suppostticm  that  these  islands  contain  600  sqoart 
^v^         miles,  or  384,000  English  acres,  which  is  the  oalculation 

made  by  Templeman,  they  may  be  divided  in  the  foUow-i 

ing  proportions : 


Easlnhftcnft 

Heath  and  moss  occupied  as  common 

4           204^000 

Green  pasture  occupied  in  common     • 

30,000 

Infield  pasture  and  meadow       «       , 

30,000 

Arable  (including  gardens)             • 

24,000- 

Houses,  roads,  walls,  ditches,  &c. 

2,000 

Fresh  water 

4,000 

384,000 

LIvettocL  The  breeds  of  horses,  black  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  all  of 
a  despicable  sort,  ana  very  little  attention  has  been  given 

CropiL  to  tlicir  improvement.  The  grains  cultivated  in  these 
islands  are  almost  universally  grey  oats  and  big  er  bear, 
and  these  in  alternate  crops  without  intermission.  Bear 
has  succeeded  to  oats,  and  oats  to  bear,  invariably,  on  the 
same  land  for  centuries,  tio  fallow  or  other  crop  has  in« 
tervened|  unless  a  few  acres  annually  cropped  with  pel^^ 
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tm  or  flax  are  excepted.  Fallowing  is  of  late  a  little  prae«    Agricul-^ 
dsed  bj  the  larger  farmers^  but  not  at  all  by  the  smaller  <»■  \      • 
ODe%  though  those  who  have  tried  it  have  found  its  great 
advantages*     A  few  acres  are  annually  cultivated   for 
tamtp;  a  crop  which  seems  here  to  be  in  its  peculiar 
dimatc     Upwards  of  thirty- six  tons  per  Scottish  acre 
kave  been  produced  in  single  rows  on  three  feet  ridges } 
flumy  single  turnips  weighing  from  fbuvteen  to  eighteen 
pmrnds.     They  are  scarcely  ever  injured  by  the  blackfly, 
or  other  insects  ;  they  are  never  hurt  by  frost ;  if  they 
tre  ever  covered  by  snow,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time ,  and  if  sown  late  in  summery  so  that  they  da 
not  shoot  in  the  early  part  of   the   winter,  they  stand 
good  and  firm  till  the  end  of  April  ;  yet  is  this  crop  so 
litde  cultivated,  that  na  more  than  six  or  eight  farmers    . 
i&  these  islands  have  field  tumip»  \  and  the  whole  yearly 
fiantity  does  not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  acres% 

Sea- weed  is  the  manure  most  used  and  most  prized  inMamntai 
the  islands.  Compost  dunghils  are  made^  in  which  dung, 
asbesy  and  earth,  are  mixed  with  little  skiU  or  care.  Marl, 
though  frequently  to  be  met  with,  is  little  used  ;  and  lime 
has  scarcely  ever  had  a  fair  trial.  The  land  is  always 
manured  when  bear  is  to  be  the  crop,  but  never  for  oats. 

The  Scottish  plough,  of  a  small  size,  is  in  common  use^^mpU- 
A  plough  of  a  very  peculiar  construction,  with  one  stilt, 
without  either  ground  wrist  or  earth  boards  was  the  only 
instrument  of  tillage  in  these  islands  a  century  ago,  and 
itill  continues  in  common  use  in  some  parishes.  In  shal- 
low or  rocky  ground  it  is  found  to  answer  better,  as  it  is  a 
much  cheaper  instrument  than  the  other  \  to  which  never- 
theless it  is  now  generally  giving  place.  Small  two- wheeled 
box- carts  are  in  common  use,  drawn  by  two  oxen  or  one 
horse.  The  common  harrows  are  very  small  and  light, 
often  with  wooden  teeth,  even  where  the  soil  is  strong- 
est*   The  roller  is,little  used,  and  not  at  all  by  the  small- 
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Horses  and  oxen  are  both  used  for  draught  | 
ihe  former  more  commonly  for  ihe  plough,  and  ihe  laiter 
""     •        for  Ihe  cart. 

The  precariousness  of  the  climate  occasions  great  Ta* 
nations  in  the  seed  time  and  harvest.  Oats  are  sown 
from  the  I2th  of  February  to  the  20th  of  April ;  bear 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  leih  of  June,  in  the  earlier 
seasons,  harvest  begins  in  August  and  ends  with  Septem- 
ber i  sometimes  the  crop  is  not  got  in  before  ihc  middle 
of  November.  In  backward  seasons,  the  crop  of  grain  is 
always  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  sea  spray,  and  com- 
monly shaken  by  high  winds.  The  first  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  almost  total  destruction  to  the  grain  ;  chan- 
ging it  from  fresh  green  in  one  day's  space  to  withered 
white,  from  which  it  recovers  no  more, 
ObMade  to  Xhc  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  value  of 
nunL  these  islands  results  from  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
explained  by  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour,  in  a  statemeat 
published  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.  It  is  to  be  observed| 
that  Charics  the  First,  most  impolittcaliy,  granted  lo  tbe 
Earl  of  Morton  the  rights  and  property  belonging  to  the 
crown  over  these  islands.  The  grant  was  afterwards  tet 
aside,  but  the  union  parliament  restored  it ;  and  it  hu 
since  been  sold  lo  another  family.  Colonel  Balfour  ob> 
sef  ves,  (hat  "  the  situation  and  clionaie  of  tliesc  islandl 
are,  we  must  observe,  much  belter  suited  to  the  cullL' 
vation  of  grass  and  green  crops  in  general  than  of  com* 
The  crop  of  the  latter  is  often  scanty,  and  always  of 
mean  quality,  from  want  of  ripening  heals  ;  and  is  oftr 
en  partially,  sometimes  almost  totally,  destroyed  by  tbe 
spray  of  the  sea,  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  whtcb, 
while  it  probably  indurates  the  soil,  gives  a  fatal  chedt 
to  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
agticuliural  iniprovemenl  of  these  islands  is  a  circumstance 
which  forces  upon  us  the  attempt  to  cultivate  grain,  with* 


•«t  Ae  hope  of  doing  so  with  advantsgc,     Oiir  tgticiit»^)^<^jdei^ 
tUft  18  a^  constant  endeavour  to  aToid  a  loss,  in  which  we 
MB  asl  amxBated  by  any  ezpectaUon  of  positiYC  pt(A« 

**  The  property  of  these  islands  is  burdened  with  pay* 
aents  to'  the  crown,  partly  as  coining  in  place  of  the  king 
of  Norway  {to  whom  these  islands  paid  tribute  till  the 
ytar  M08}»  partly  as  haring  ac^red  right  to  lands  and 
fee-duties  by  subsequent  purchases  and  forfeitures ;  and^ 
iMdyi  as  coming  in  place  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney.    This 
tnbnte»  and  the-  rents  or  feu-duties  of  the  crown  lands^ 
m  dmost  all  payable  in  kind,  chieily  in  oat-meal,  big, 
9tmailu    The  sum  of  those  pi^blc  to  the  crown,  or  iti 
doBStors^  is  gready  beyond  the  average  surplus  of  thQ 
pm  {iroduced  in  these  islancN  after  supplying  the  inha* 
bitmts.    The  cfown^s  right  to  all  but  the  bishopric  i^ 
Inw,  by  an  irredeemable  grant,  the.  property  of  a  sub* 
jic^  who  has  also  of  )ate  obtained  a  temporary  right  to 
tke  ciDwn  rint»  and  feo-dodes  of  the  bishopric.     In  rir^ 
tie  of  both  these  rights  (which  were  neter  before  united 
ia  the  same  person),  a  legal  titlo  is  given  to  exact  froni 
tie  tenants  and  proprietors^  of  these  islands  a  quantity  of 
grain,  which  it  is  always  difficult,  often  impossible,  for 
them  them  td  deliver ;  and  for  the  deficiency  there  is  no 
established  rule  whereby  to  limit  the  e^rtent  of  price  which 
tnMj  be  exacted.  These  exactions  are  always  so  high,  that 
the  part  unpaid  in  kind  is  much  more  productive  to  the 
holder  of  these  estates  than  an  e(]ual  quantity  of  what  i» 
psid.    Be  charges  always  a^  higher  price  for  deBciencies 
than  he  gets  for  the  grain  delivered  in  kind.     Our  grain 
or  meal,  in  qoality  inferior  to  that  of  every  country,  is 
fitrerthekss  often  estimated  by  the  cost  of  what  we  are  for- 
ced to  import,  much  superior  in  intrinsic  worth,  and  loaded 
Fith  freight  charges  and  mercantile  profits ;  so  that  when 
Ire  cannot  deliver  ot(r  crown  rents  in  kind^  as  is 
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Obstacle*  to  monljr  the  case,  we  are  subjected  to  the  Barmenl  oi  a 
mcut.     price,  the  extent  of  Avhich,  in  a  great  measure,  depends 

the  arbitrary  will  of  an  individual  who  holds  a  monopoly 
of  our  com.  Such  being  the  situatioa  of  the  property  of 
these  islands,  we  are  naturally  led  to  use  every  exeitioi^ 
that  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  the  reach  of  tlie  arbitrary  ex- 
action  of  penal  prices.  Accordingly,,  we  are  maintaining 
a  struggle  with  nature,  with  climate  and  situation,  as  con- 
stant as  it  is  unprofitable  for  the  production  of  grain,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  crops  and  modes  of  culture  to  which 
our  climate,  situation,  and  soil,  are  so  hapjuly  adapted- 
It  would  be  vain,  say  the  most  enlightened  of  our  pro- 
prietors and  farmers,  to  raise  other  crops  than  bear  and 
oats,  though  apparently  such  otlier  crops  would  be  much 
more  profitable ;  for  these  profits  would  not  accrue  to  us.^ 
They  would  be  all  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  additional 
price  which  would  be  exacted  for  deficiencies  in  payment 
of  crown  rents  in  kind,  when,  by  cultivating  less  grain 
ourselves,  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  valuable 
grain  of  other  countries,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  to  pay^ 
the  price  which  such  si^>erior  grain  would  cost  in  our 
market. 

**  It  is  easier,  in  this  case,  to  discover  the  disease  than 
to  point  out  a  remedy,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be 
effectual,  and  acceptable  to  the  parties  concerned.  A  con- 
version of  the  crown  rents  into  money  is  the  obvious  cure.. 
But  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  crown  rents  which  is 
now  the  property  of  a  subject,  this  cure  cannot  be  applied 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature,  even  if  the 
parties  were  agreed,  as  that  estate  is  held  under  a  strict 
entail.  Respecting  that  part  which  is  still  the  property 
of  the  crown,  as  coming  In  place  of  the  bishop  of  Orkney, 
the  remedy  is  easy.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition  that  our  particular  situation  is  unknown  or  ua- 
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iiOeiided  to  bj  his  Majesty's  ministers^  that  a  large  asfd  po^OtMuaei  to 
polons  district  remains  exposed  to  be  harassed  bj  exactions     mtni 
as  unprofitable  to  the  public  as  thcj  are  burthensome  to 
the  islanders.     Thty  suffer  gteatlj,  perhaps  irremedia- 
blj,  bj  that  irredeemable  grant  already  mentioned,  which^ 
by  interposing  a  subject  betwixt  them  and  the  crown,  has 
made  their  situation  much  worse  than  that  of  other  crown 
vassals*    They  surely  seem  to  have  every  claim  of  justice 
OQ  their  side^  and  public  expedienby  appears  to  demand^ 
that  what  still  remains  the  property  of  the  crown  should 
be  applied  for  their  indemnification,  and  not  made  an  in- 
stnunent  of  their  farther  oppression  in  the  hands  of  any- 
individual;     In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  monopoly  of 

ft 

com  in  these  islands,  the  duties  still  belonging  to  the 
crown;  in  as  far  as  they  are  payable  in  kind,  should  be 
Icised  or  conveyed  to  the  vassals  themselves. 

**  The  discouragements  to  profitable  agriculture,  which 
oar  peculiar  circumstances  occasion,  are  not  the  only  evils 
which  they  produce  }  they  are  equally  inimical  to  popu« 
lation^  commerce^  and  manufactures.  Proprietors  being, 
in  generali  liable  in  payment  of  more  grain  than  they  can 
spare,  every  circumstance  which  tends  to  increase  its  price 
is  against  their  interest.  Increased  population,  trade,  or 
manufactures^  which  would  increase  the  price  of  bread, 
would  therefore  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Orkney 
proprietors  in  their  present  situation. 

**  If  the  load  of  feu-duties  in  kind  Were  removed  from 
oar  shoulders  j  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  turn  our  property 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  best  suited,  without  the 
certsunty  that  in  so  doing  we  labour  for  another ;  if  the 
destructive  monopoly  of  grain  and  meal  in  our  markets 
were  abolished :  these  islands  would  soon  increase  ra- 
pidly in  population,  and  become  seats  of  manufactures 
sad  commercei  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  neighbouring 

D2 
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Vc^htti  countries,  as  well  as  of  our  own  and  At  public  in  gaie- 
ral.  Our  climate,  nnaffSscted  bj  the  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  never  experiencing  severe  or  lasting  fitosts,  is  ptrti« 
cnlarlj  favourable  to  many  branches  of  manufacture ;  and 
our  local  situation,  with  the  number  of  excellent  harbours 
with  which  these  islands  abound,  would  giro  na  great  ad- 
vantages in  trade ;  while  the  great  supplj  of  fisk  whidk 
our  seas  and'  sea*coasts  afibrd,  if  it  gave  little  to  comi- 
merce,  would  nevertheless  be  of  great  benefit  to  maniK 
fixtures,  bj  furnishing  wholesome  food  at  a  cheap  rate**^ 

We?ghifc  The  weighing  instruments  of  this  territory  fmro  also 
one  of  its  grievances.  Thej  were  brought  fit)m  Nor- 
way at  a  very  early  period.  The  smallest  of  these  weights^ 
or  the  one  of  the  lowest  denomination,  i»  the  mark  i 
twenty- four  marks  make  a  setteen,or  lispund,or  pund  bys- 
mer,  or  span  ;  all  of  which  are  equivalent  and  convertible 
terms ;  and  though  the  three  latter  are  now  obsolete,  they 
were  commonly  used  in  the  last  age.  Six  setteens  or  lis* 
punds  make  a  meil,  and  twenty-four  meils  a  last.  The 
weighing  instruments,  which  are  of  the  same  extraction, 
are  the  bysmer  and  pundler  ;  on  the  former  of  which  axe 
reckoned  marks  and  setteens  or  lispunds^  and  on  the  lat* 
ter  setteens  or  metis.  The  bysmer  is  a  lever  or  beam, 
made  of  wood,  about  three  het  long;  and  from  one  end 
to  near  the  middle,  it  is  a  cylir.der  of  about  three  inches 
diameter  ;  thence  it  gently  tapers  to  the  other  end,  which, 
is  not  above  one  inch  in  diameter.  From  the  middle  all 
along  this  small  end,  it  is  marked  with  small  iron  pins  at 
unequal  distances,  which  serve  to  point  out  the  weight 
from  one  mark  to  twenty-four,  or  a  lispund.  The  body 
to  be  weighed  is  hung  by  a  hook  in  the  small  end  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  then  suspended  horizontally  by  a 
cord  around  it,  held  in  the  hand  of  the  weigher,  who  shifts 
it  towards  the  one  end  or  the  other,  till  the  article  he  is 
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it  as  a  counterpoise ;  and  when  they  are  in  tymttbno,  the 

fin  nenrett  the  cord  points  out  in  maiics  the  weight  ef  the 

Buiiject  weighed.    The  pundler  is  a  beam  lAKiut  seren  feet 

long,  and  between  three  and  four  inches  diameter,  aeiiie«* 

whftt  of  a  cylindricsd  form,  or  rather  approaching  lo  that 

mt  ft  aqoare  with  the  comers  taken  off;  and  is  to  exacdjr 

aimilar  to  the  St€t§ra  Romano^  or  steeljard,  as  to  super* 

tede  any  fiurther  description.     There  are  two  of  these  in* 

•Homents  in  «ae ;  the  one  lor  weighing  bear -or  big,  and 

the  odier  malt;   and  hence  they  are   denominated  the 

bear  and  malt  pundlers.     The  fenner,  though  constructed 

oa  the  same  principle,  and  in  the  same  form,  with  the  lat* 

ter^ia  one^thtrd  less  in  its  weight  ^erery  meil  and  set* 

teen  1>eing  but  two-thirds  of  the  same  denomination  on 

die  mah  pundler,  which  is  therefore  considered  as  Ibe 

ftaadsrd  of  the  bear  pundler ;  and  on  this  account  the  lat* 

ter  is  seldom  used.     The  pundler  is*the  instrument  em* 

;byed  for  weighing  malt,  meal,  bear,  oats,  and  other 

gross  and  weighty  commodities  $   while  the  bytmer  is 

made  use  of  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  butter,  oil, 

salt,  wool,  cheese,  and  other  articles,  which  are  divided 

into  smaller  parts  to  serve  the  various  purposes  of  retail 

in  the  country.     So  intricate  are  these  weights,  and  such 

is  die  imcertainty  that  attends  them,  that  even  the  natives 

irho  use  them   daUy  are  far  from  being  agreed  what 

should  be  the  exact  weight  of  each  denomination.     Some 

contend  that  the  mark,  which  is  the  radical  weight  of 

whieh  «11  the  rest  are  multiples,  should  ..  -:igh  eighteen 

eoBces ;  while  others  assert  that  it  should  weigh  two-and* 

twenty.     But  the  most  just,  as  well  as  the  most  coobikmi, 

spimtm  isy  ^at  it  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  twenty-two 

•mces;  and  of  consequence  the. setteen  or  iispund  should 
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Weighty,   contain  thirty  pounds,  and  the  mcil  eleven  stones  four 
pounds,  Amsterdam  weight. 

The  original  standards  of  these  have  been  long  lost  or 
destroyed ;  and  hence  they  are  fluctuating,  and  in  some 
measure  arbitrary.  But  what  is  more  extraordinary,  a 
^etteen  or  lispund,  on  the  bjsmer,  is  different  from  a  set- 
teen  on  the  pundl^r ;  and  all  the  marks  on  the  former, 
and  the  setteens  on  the  latter,  are  entirely  different  from 
one  another.  This  occasions  some  particular  weights  on 
each  of  these  instruments  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the 

• 

seller,  as  others  are  to  the  buyer  ;  and  this  being  known 
only  to  those  who  are  much  in  the  practice  of  weighing, 
not  only  strangers,  but  also  the  bulk  of  the  people,  are 
unable  to  guard  themselves  against  imposition*  Eve* 
those  who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  these  instruments  find  inconvenicncies  arising  from 
the  use  of  them  ;  for  on  the  bysmer,  the  least  deviation 
from  a  mark  cannot'be  less  than  ten  ounces  ;  nor  can  the 
same  deviation  from  any  one  setteen,  on  the  pundler,  be 
less  than  ten  ounces  :  and  what  is  worse,  a  certain  dexte- 
xity  in  those  who  are  accustomed  to  weigh  much,  Vfi\\ 
create  the  same,  if  not  a  greater  difference,  without  any 
possible  remedy.  This  arises  from  using  as  an  instru- 
ment the  i^teelyard  or  lever  with  unequal  ^rms  ;  becausCf 
when  a  slight  inclination  one  way  or  other  is  given  to  it, 
a  large  additional  weight  is  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  horizontal  position. 
Litipation        The  weights  used  in  Orkney  were  at  one  time  made 

about  fhc    ^i^g  subject   of  a  violent  litigation  between  the  Earl  of 

y/cigms.  •'  .    °  . 

Galloway  and  other  proprietors  of  lands  in  Orkney  and 
the  Eurl  of  Morton,  as  grantee  of  the  crown's  rights  ii) 
O  kiiey,  or  successor  of  the  ancient  coimts  of  Orkney, 
Xh*^'  proprietors  refused  to  pay  their  feu-duties,  contending 
(hat  an  extravagant  increase  had  been  made  to  the  weights 
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ly  which  the  quindtj  of  the  grain  or  malt  payable  by  WugluK. 
vhem  was  ascertained,  and  declared  their  willingness  to 
jnj  what  they  were  bound  to  do^  provided  no  more  was 
exacted  than  would  have  been,  had  the  weiglits  been  of 
the  same  standard  as  when  the  islands  were  ceded  to  the 
crown   of  Scotland.     They  contended,    and  with   truth, 
that   the   laws,   language,   manners,   customs,   nnd   par- 
ticulsirly  the  weights,  were  derived  from  Norway  ;  and 
that  if  a  standard  of  them  were  anywhere  to  be  found,  it 
was  most  likely  to  be  in  that  country.     To  ascertain  the 
truth  as  to  this  point,  application  was  made,  through  the 
British  consul^  to  the  burgomaster  at  Bergen,  superinten- 
dant  in  chief  of  the  police,  and  conservator  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  weights  and  measures  of  that  kingdom,  who 
transmitted  a  certificate  containing  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory  information.     In  this  paper  he  assures  them, 
that  from  the  earliest  times  the  mark,  wliich  had  always 
been  considered  as  the  radical  weight,  contained  exactly 
eight  ounces,  or  half  a  pound  ;  the  setteen,  consisting  of 
twenty-four  marks,  twelve  pounds  ;  and  the  meil,  of  con- 
teqoence,  seventy-two  pounds.     Having  gained  this  in- 
telligence, which  they  considered  justly  as  of  importance, 
they  imagined  themselves  entitled  to  infer,  that  the  weights 
in  Orkney  were  the  same  as  in  Norway  at  the  time  the 
islands  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  that  country.     They 
had  evidence,  or  supposed  they  had,  that  the  origin  of  the 
increase  could  be  traced  to  the  avaricious  and  oppressive 
spirit  of  Robert  Stewart,  Earl   of  Orkney ;    that  these 
weights  had  received  a  further  augmentation  during  the 
despotic  reign  of  his  son  Patrick  ;  that  the  farmers  of  the 
crown  rents,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  these  earls,  had 
discovered  little  inclination  to  relinquish  their  interest,  so 
far  as  to  restore  matters  to  their  ancient  state ;  and  that 
they  had  increased  considerably  even  since  the  Morton 
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Weighti.  familj  had  eome  into  possession.  To  the  extnvagiM 
height  to  which  they  had  arrived,  they  ascribed  the  ataM 
of  the  islands  at  that  period,  which  they  represented  as 
poor,  in  comparison  of  \r.*hat  they  had  beea  in  former 
times  ;  that,  for  want  of  the  means  of  industry^  trade  was 
in  a  languishing  state»  fisheries  Were  almost  entirely  ne* 
^lected^  and  agriculture  was  nearly  in  the  sa«^  condition. 
Many  estates,  on  which  Urge  families  had  lived  with  com- 
fort, were  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  superior  $  the  . 
proprietors  were  not  above  one-third  of  the  namber  tbcy 
were  eighty  or  ninety  years  before  ^  and  even  the  gone* 
ral  population  was  greatly  diminished* 

This  dispute  took  place  little  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
ago.     The  Earl  of  Morton  insisted,  in  opposition  to  the 
above  arguments,  that  these  islands^  when  let  in  farm, 
which  they  had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  yielded  a 
greater  rent  to  the  crown  dian  at  that  time  arose  out  of 
them  to  the  Earl ;  and  that,  in  particulari  the  cental  of 
1600  exceeded  what  was  then  the  present  one  by  11,00Q 
merks,  converting  both  into  money  at  the  same  pricey 
which  certainly  could  not  have  been  the  case,  on  the  sup- 
position of  augmented  weights.     To  this  they  added,  that 
when  the  islaiids  were  ceded  to  Scotland,  they  had  be- 
come the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  and  had  been  £eued  out 
at  the  full  rental ;  and  therefore  the  present  proprietors 
bad  no  just  cause  to  complain,  since  their  feu»duties  were 
the  efiects  of  nothing  else  but  these  tenures,  which  they 
bad  derived  from  their  ancestors.     He  urged  still  far- 
ther, that  standards  or  models  of  the  weights  had  been 
kept,  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  magistrates  of 
Kirkwall ;  that  no  complaints  liad  been  made  of  their  in- 
crease since  the  union,  when  the  grant  was  made  iu  the 
Earl's  favour ;  that  the  weights  used  by  the  Earl's  ser- 
vants were  the  same  with  those  made  use  of  over  all  the 


tdiadl^  md  no  hctvier  ihan  dMie  by  whtdi  tbe  land,    ybn^t"  ^ 
lord*  4lbem8elvcs  received  their  reals  in  kind  from  tbeir  le« 
imntBi^  and  that  though  it  were  admitted  that  thegr  had 
Ipcrcaacd  {ormeBlj,  preacripiion  oould  now  lie  jpleaded  ia 
Iheir  fiavolir. 

The  jilea  of  prescription  gained  the  cause,  in  liie  oonrti 
if  law>  in  Savour  of  the  Carl  of  Morton  ;  hut  the  disgust 
irodiiced  bj  this  and  other  disputes  induced  that  {aaiil|f 
to  'Sell  their  rights  wtt  these  islanders  la  the  father  of  the 
ffeseat  Lord  Dundas. 

The  plants  found  in  these  islands^  consideiied  in^alni-phntib 
taaiaal  point  of  view,  are  nearly  the  same  with  those 
Sound  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  nor  are  the  fMroductions 
•f  the  gardens  materially  different.   In  the  flower  {[acdent 
die  roae,  the  Colip>  the  carnation,  the  pink,  the  primrose, 
whh  a  Aittltitttde  of  other  flowers,  are  cultivated  witb 
lueoeaa ;  while  the  kitchen  garden  produces  cabbage,  bro€« 
eali|  cauliflowers,  peas,  beans,  spinage,  onions,  leeks,  pars- 
ley,  cresses,  beets,  lettuce^  turnips,  carrots,  jMirsnips,  ee« 
kry,  and  artichokes ;  idl  of  which  are  good  of  their  kiud, 
but  particularly  the  last  is  of  umivallod-ezoelknce.     The 
fruit  garden,  though  it  produces  in  abundance  excellent 
black,  whitc^  and  red  ^currants,  is  very  inferior  <in  the 
apples,  pears,  plum^  €herrie3,  gooseberries,  and  straw- 
berries  that  it, produces,  with  respect  both  to^ie  andifla- 
vour* 

Though  no  trees,  excepting  under  the  shelter  of  a  .gar*  Trees  an* 
den  wall,  and  a  &w  in  Hoy,  as  already  mentioned,  exist  ^1^^/ 
ia  diis  country,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  once  here 
found  tn  abundance.  There  is  a  general  and  strong  tra- 
dition, (hat  the  harbour  of  Otterswidc  in  Sanday  was  once 
a  forest,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation*  In  sup- 
port of  which  tradition  it  may  be  observed,  that  roots,  or 
at  least  jrarts  of  treeS|  much  putrefied^  iialf  buried  in  the 
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Aaimali.  sftnd,  and  covered  with  sea-weed^  present  themselves ^Ha 
view  at  the  low  water  of  spring  tides.  Deemess  is  also^ 
reported  to  have  been  ancientlj  a  considerable  forest, 
which  a  deluge  overwhelmed^  after  it  had  long  been  the 
haunt  of  deers  and  other  wild  animals,  fiut  though  no 
such  tradition  had  ever  existed,  or  been  supported  bj  such 
authority,  the  number  of  trees  that  have  in  manj  places 
been  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  peat  mosses,  from  the 
thickness  of  a  man's  leg  to  that  of  his  body,  furnish  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  having  been  once  pretty  general 
in  these  islands.  So  far  as  history  throws  any  light  upoa 
the  subject,  the  woods  must  have  been  destroyed  in  very 
early  antiquity  ;  as  the  Norwegian  historian  Torfacus  re- 
presents Einar,  Earl  of  Orkney,  who  lived  early  in  the 
tenth  century,  as  instructing  his  people  in  the  use  of  turf 
or  peat  as  fuel,  from  the  want  of  which  they  were  under 
great  distress,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  fo- 
rests. This  invention  of  peat  fires,  or  the  imparting  of 
the  knowledge  of  it  to  these  islanders,  gained  for  Einar  a 
great  name,  and  he  is  highly  extolled  on  account  of  it  by 
the  scalds  or  bards  of  the  north.  He  was  ever  afterwards 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Torfeed  or  Torfinar. 

^Vnimals.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  Ihe  animals  found  in 
these  islands,  with  their  ordinary  and  provincial  names  : 

Fiih.  The  lobster,  crab,  cockle,  razor  (called  in  Orkney  the 

spout-fish),  oyster,  saurey  (in  Orkney,  gar-fish),  grey 
gamard,  diagenet,  herring,  argentine,  gjrey  ling,  char,  parr^ 
trout,  bull  trout,  salmon,  mackerel,  fifteen-spined  stickle- 
back (bismer),  three-spined  stickleback  (bausticle),  u- 
rasse  (bergie),  turbot,  sole,  flounder,  plaise,.  holibut  (tur- 
bot),  ossali  or  king's  fish,  father-lasher  (comper),  black 
giby  (black  rockfishic),  spotted  giby,  viviparous  blenny 
(green  bone),  spotted  blenny  (swerdick),  purple  blenny, 
X^X^k  (tusker  cat-fish);  whistle*fish  (red  ware  fishic},  linj^ 
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Habiting,  pollack  (lyth  or  Ij-fish),  coal-fish  (sclloc  cu-  AnupaU. 
Iborseth),  haddock,  cod-fish,  launce  (sand-eel),  wolf-fish 
(swine-fish),  conger,  common  eel,  little  pipe-fish,  shortec 
pipe-fish,  longer  pipe-fish,  sea-snail,  lump-fish  (pnddle)j^ 
sturgeon,  lesser  dog-fish  (daw-fish),  white  shark,,  bask- 
ing shark  (hocmether  or  hamer),  piked  dog-fish  (hoc), 
tboro-back,  sharp-nosed  ray  (skate),  skate,  grampus, 
porpoise,  high-finned  cachelot,  round-headed  cacheJot, 
great-headed  cachelot  (spermaceti  whr^le),  beaked  whale 
(bottle-nose),  round-lipped  whale^  common  whale. 

Lobsters  and  crabs  are  foimd  in  great  abundance  around 
the  rocky  shores  of  Orkney.     Tlie  cockle  is  in  great  es- 
teem, and  forms  an  article  of  food.     These  islands  being 
in  the  tract  of  the  great  northern  shoal,  the  herrings,  in 
July  and  August,  enter  every  bay  and  creek,  and  usually 
depart  unmolested,  from  want  of  capital,  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  to  engage  in  the  fishery.     The  coal,  cod-fish,  and 
haddock,  are  the  most  common  on  all  the  coasts,  and  next 
to  these  the  ling,  but  they  are  all  much  neglected.     Thp 
coal-fish,  towards  winter,  rush  into  most  of  the  bays,  and 
are  caught  in  myriads  for  their  livers,  which  furnish  oil 
for  the  lamps  ;  and  their  flesh  constitutes  a  valuable  arti- 
cle of  food  to  the  poor  people.     The  cod  is  now  caught 
by  smacks  stationed  in  the  Pentland  Frith,  as  formerly  sta- 
ted under  the  article  Caithness.    The  skate  is  found  from 
one  tq  five  feet  in  diameter.   The  grampus  is  seen  in  great 
numbers  in  most  of  these  coasts,  and  very  often,  in  strong 
and  impetuous  currents,  frisking  and  tumbling  about  in 
a  strange  and  amusing  manner.    Their  size  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  feet  in  length  ;  and  they  are 
very  thick  in  proportion.     Tlieir  appetite  is  so  voracious 
and  their  nature  so  fierce,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  at- 
tack the  largest  fishes  ;  which  is  probably  the  reason  that 
30  many  whales  are  embayed,  driven  ashore,  and  destroy ^t 
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ed  in  Aese  ishiids*  Herdsof  porpoises^  totiie  tmMmCd 
a  bmdred  and  upwards,  are  often  seen.  The  spenm. 
ccti  whale,  the  lKittle«nose,  tod  the  round-lipped  wbA^ 
are  prettj  frequently  thrown  ashore  on  this  coast.  TIm 
qwrmacetx  is  obtained  hj  opening  Ae  tkuU  of  that  ipe^ 
dea  of  whale.  The  common  whale,  which  is  an  anxmil 
of  Tast  hoik,  was  taxnmlj  often  seen  here,  but  has  noa 
deserted  this  quarter,  being  perhaps  drirvea  bj  the  TasI 
lesctrt  of  shippiog  to  the  nofthem  latitudes,  w%ere  greal 
sombers  of  tbem  are  annually  killed. 

The  common  frog  and  the  toad  are  the  only  reptSei 
fotmd  IB  these  islands* 

The  domestic  birds  are  danghil  fowl,  and  also  tor* 
keys,  and  sometimes  peacocks  i  which  last  are  at  tinm 
reared  about  gentlemens  houses.  Ducks  and  geese  an 
every  where  reared  in  vast  numbers.  The  wild  biads, 
both  migratory  and  indigemms,  are  as  foUow : 

Tunstone  or  sea-dotterel,  coot,  gannet  (called  in  (Ml* 
ney  the  solan  or  soland  goose),  shag  (scarf},  cormo- 
rant or  corverant  (great  scsgrf),  golden  eye,  teal,  gargau- 
ny,  urgeon,  swallow-tailed  shalldrake,  pentail  duck  (cal« 
looer  coal  and  candle  light),  mallard  (stodkduck),  shefl« 
drake  (sly  goose),  tufted  duck,  eider  duck  (dunter  goosa)j 
brent  goose  (horaw  goose),  hemacle,  goose,  wild  swan, 
goosander  (harle),  storm-finch  (alamenti)  shear-watei 
(lyre),  greater  teme  (rittoch),  pourt  guU  (hooded  crow), 
turrock  (kittywake),  common  gull  (sea-maw),  brown 
and  white  gull  (scorey),  herring  gull,  artic  guH  (scon- 
tialen)y  great  black  and  white  gull  (black-backed  maw 
or  swait  back),  red- throated  diver  (rain-goose),  grey- 
speckled  diver  (loon),  immer  (inner  goose)  great  north- 
em  diver,  black  guiliemott  (tyste),  guillemott  (skout), 
little  auk,  puffin  (coulter  neb  or  tommynoddie),  auk 
(baukie),  white  and  dusty  grebe  (grebe),  red  scollop- 
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toef  sndpiper,  water^hen^  hmd-rail-  (coriucmk)^  watmv 
nil,  9pm  (scolder)-  sea-lark  (laod-lark)v  gnj  plbvec 
(pbiw)',  donltn^  purr;  tamstoffe,  redshank,  kpwiog^ 
gmhric  (teenhoap},  jackanipe,  saipe  (hoarse  gouk),  citr« 
kir  (whaap)',  heren,  crested  heron-,  bmd-martin,  houseu 
nnllow,  while  ear  (chadc),  goldlm-Knrested'  wren,  wrao^ 
redbreast,  white  wagtail^,  titvlark,  sk  j*hrk>  mowuaan  lia*- 
oet  or  twite,  linnet^  chafilncfa,  greater  branbltog  (sbow« 
ftke),  banting,  sparrow,  blackbird,  aedwing,  song  thmsli 
or  1biosd*e  (mavis),  field-fare,  stare,  grouse,  common  pi* 
{eoa,  cnckoo  (gouk),  jackdaw  (kae),  Roystoa  crow,  ra» 
▼en  (corby),  white  owl,  brown  owl  (howlet),  short-eare^ 
0f«4,  eagle  owl  (katogle  or  stock-owl),  merlin,  spacrow- 
h«»k,  kestrel  (wind-cuftr),  hen-harrier  (kalabella),  gos*^ 
bwk,  kite  or  gled,  gjre  felcon^  peregrine  falcon  (fiU^ 
om),  erne,  sea-eagle  (erne)^  ringtail  eagle  (tme). 

The  perigriae  falcon  is  found  on  headlands,  or  in  rocks  Fakoai. 

of  extreme  difficulty  of  access ;  such  as  the  buigh  oS 

Krsi^,  MM'wickhead,  the  stupendous  rocks  of  Hoy  an<£ 

Vaes,  and  Copinsay,  the  Fair  Isle,  and  Ronsay.     Neve# 

more  Aan  one  pair  of  this  species  inhabits  the  same  rock ;. 

aul  as  soon  as  this  young  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 

to  procure  subsistence,  they  are  driven  oat  by  their  pa» 

rents  to  seek  new  habitations  for  themselves.    This  noble 

kind  of  hawk  was  in  soch  respect  in  ancient  times,  when: 

facolory  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  that  it  ^as  carried 

from  the  most  remote  rocks  to  amuse  the  kings  of  Scot* 

hod.     The  following  clause  in  the  act  of  parliament  for 

dissolving  and  disannexing  the  earldom  of  Orkney  froca* 

the  cro-wn  points  out  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 

lield :  **  That  all  hawks  be  reserved  to  his  Majesty,  with 

*•  the  falconers  sallaries,  according  to  ancient  custom.** 

To  this  day  a  hen  from  every  house,  or  at  least  a  certain 

somber  from  each  parish,  are  exacted  and  paid  annually 
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Aoimali.  to  the  rojal  falconer ;  and  these  are  said  to  have  beea  ati^ 
ginally  intended  for  food  to  the  hawks  of  his  Majesty. 

Eaglcf.  I'he  ringtail  eagle  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
species  bj  a  white  circle  round  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
his  legs  are  covered  with  feathers  down  to  the  feet.  He 
has  been  known  to  cany  off  ftot  only  fowls,  but  lambs 
and  pigs,  andj  as  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  says,  young  children. 
The  devastation  committed  by  this  race  of  birds  upon  the 
sheep,  lambs,  rabbits,  pigs,  and  poultry,  was  at  one  time 
so  great,  that  a  law  was  found  necessary  for  granting  t 
reward  to  every  person  who  should  destroy  an  erne  or 
eagle. 

Partridges  ^are  never  found  in  Orkney.  Some  pairs 
carried  thither  for  experiment  soon  perished.  The  magpy 
is  never  seen  there  ;  and  if  the  rook  appear,  it  is  suppo-^ 
sed  to  portend  a  famine.  The  natives  are  very  dexterout 
in  catching  the  various  sorts  of  aquatic  fowls*  Under  the 
rock  where  the  fowls  build  their  nests  they  bring  a 
boat,  provided  with  a  large  net,  to  the  upper  corner  of 
which  are  fastened  two  ropes,  lowered  down  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks  by  men  stationed  there ;  then  hoisting  up  the 
net  till  it  is  spread  opposite  to  the  cliffs  on  which  the  birds 
are  sitting,  the  boatmen  below  make  a  noise  with  a  rat* 
tie,  by  which  the  fowls  being  frightened  fly  into  the  bo^ 
som  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately  inclosed 
and  lowered  down  into  the  boat.  In  other  parts  they  prac* 
tise  the  method  used  in  Norway,  Iceland,  and  St  Kilda  - 
one  person  being  lowered  down  by  a  single  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  to  the  place  where  the  birds  nestle. 

^adru-  The  following  quadrupeds  are  found  here  :  The  shrew* 
mouse,  the  mouse,  the  short-tailed  field-mouse  or  vole-' 
mouse,  the  field-mouse,  the  brown  or  Norwegian  rat  the 
common  black  rat,  the  rabbit,  the  seal  or  selchy,  the  ot- 
ter, the  cat,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  the 
horse. 
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The  brown  or  Norwegian  rat  has  been  introduced  hy   Aftimals. 
the  shipping  that  frequent  the  islands*     It  has  nearly  ba- 
nished the  common  black  rat.  The  brown  rat  infests  hou- 
sesy  bams,  hen-roosts,  rabbit-warrens^  and,  in  some  instant 
oeSy  even  church- yards.     Its  strength  is  great.     From  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  point  of  the  tail  is  eighteen  inches. 
Its  legs  are  firm,  and  its  claws  and  fore  teeth  sharp.     It 
swims  and  dives  readily.     Even  when  attacked  by  man 
it  discovers  no  great  alarm.     Rabbits  so  much  abound  Rabbit* 
here  that  their  skins  form  a  considerable  branch  of  com« 
merce.     Their  colour  is  brown  ;  an  entirely  white  one  is 
rare.     They  feed  on  com  and  grass,  and  sometimes  on 
Ka  weeds  and  the  roots  of  vegetables.     Hawks,  eagles, 
dogs,  cats,  and  otters,  prey  upon  them  ;  yet  they  multiply 
podigiously.     No  hares,  however,  exist  in  these  islands, 
because,  from  want  of  woods,  and  their  incapacity  of  re* 
'treating  into  the  oarth  like  rabbits,  they  find  no  refuge 
from  their  numerous  enemies.     The  seal  is  very  common 
intbe  small  islands  or  Molms.     Some  of  them  measure 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  claws 
of  the  hind  legs;  and  at  the  shoulders  they  are  nearly  as. 
mach  in  circumference.     For  their  skins  and  oil  they  are 
shot,  caught  in  nets,  or  knocked  down  with  clubs.    Hams 
made  of  young  seals  are  thought  tolerable  by  the  na- 
tives.    Dogs  are  here  of  considerable  importance.     To 
slitde  farmer  a  dog  is  more  valuable  than  a  horse  or  a 
cow,  because  he   has  no  other  mode  of  protecting  his 
com. 

The  species  of  hog  reared  here  is  small,  the  colour  va-xhe  hor. 
riable ;  black,  brown,  dirty  white,  and  tawny  ;  the  back 
highly  arched,  and  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  long 
^iff  bristles  ;  the  ears  erect  and  sharp-pointed  ;  the  nose, 
amazingly  strong.  Its  awkward  shape  and  ugly  appear-K 
^cc  show  it  to  be  different  from  what  are  met  witii  in 
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^AbSwiU>  almost  •vwjr  part  of  the  kingdom.  Thejr  are  in  gcM* 
nl  as  lean  as  they  are  ugly,  having  only  a  very  poor  pat* 
lore ;  but  when  pot  op  to  be  fed,  and  furnished  vnlh  wak*^ 
Me  provender,  they  in  »  short  time^  and  at  Uttte  e^pwMc^ 
acquire  flesh  which,  for  delicacy  and  flsvanr,.  is  mock 
esteemed.  They  are  sofiered  to  roant  at  large  throng^ 
the  whole  wiuter  and  spring,  and  even  sometimea  ia  hacak 
vest  and  summer,  and  tear  op  the  arable  land  in  winter^ 
and  form  in  it  large  botes,  in  which  water  stands^  gvaady* 
to  its^  dM'iment;  They  also  destioy  the  roets  of  the  gnM% 
and  wherever  they  oome  greatly  hurt  the  growing  ooca, 
and  almost  extirpate  die  sown  grass,  turnips,  and  potatoes^ 
The  inhabitants  prefer  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  however  teao^ 
to  that  of  almost  any  other  animal*  In  the  spring  sea- 
son, when  other  meat  is  scarce,  porh,  fresh  or  salted,  isf 
very  much  used  by  every  dass  of  people  ;  and  made  intv* 
InuQy  it  is  in  great  request  at  alt  seasons^  on  aeeonnt  of  itr  * 
truly  excellent  qucdity*  Even  ihe  hair  of  tiiese  animals 
is  an  article  of  considerable  valu^  in  as  far  as  it  serves  ar 
a  substitote  for  hemp  in  making  ropes  to  uiehor  fishit^ 
boats ;  for  confining  in  the  fields  horses  and  cattle  |  and  for 
binding,  about  the  middle  of  the  rock,  men,  in  order  to- 
let  them  down  in  safety  to  rob  the  nest!^  and  catch  the 
young,  of  such  birds  as  build  in  the  shelves  of  the  rodf  • 

Mintralogy  These  islands  contain  nothing  that  is  very  interesting^ 
in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view.  The  north  ides  con« 
sist  chiefly  of  strata  formed  of  sandstone,  limestone,  antf 
clay,  which  rises  in  plates  or  layers.  Basaltic  rocks  aadi 
breccia^  or  plumb-puddingstone,  are  found  in  some  qoar* 
tars»  The  sandstone  or  freestone,  which  is  very  plenls*- 
£i;il,  is  red,  grey,  or  of  a  dirty  white ;  and  so  little  metallac 
ore  is  found  to  the  northward  of  the  Mainland,  that  th^ 
enly  appearance  of  that  sort  consists  of  two  veins  ofleadl^ 
in  the  island  of  Sbapinshay  ;  th^  one  upon  the  norttueeet^ 


aid  the  odier  on  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  islind*    la  Mfaewlfc^ 
the  south  isles  is  some  stratified  limestone,  near  Millset- 
ter.     It  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  contains  a  conside- 
rtble  quantity  of  bitumen,  or  particles  of  mineral  tar  and 
coal  culm,  from  which  its  colour  is  derived.     In  H07  rich 
ironstone  has  been  found  beneath  the  sandstone.     In  the 
Mainland  similar  strata  are  found,  usually  lying  horizon* 
tally,  or  nearly  so.    Iron  pyrites  are  found  near  the  Bay 
of  Scalpa,  and  indications  of  lead  ore  or  galena  have  been 
observed  at  Yasnaby,  on  the  western  part  of  the  island* 
Veins  of  barytes  are  seen  in  the  sandstone  ;  and  also,  in- 
terspersed with  it,  are  found  galena,  ironstone,  and  calca* 
reous  spar.     The  black  craig  at  Stromness,  and  an  emi« 
nence  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  furnish  slates  form* 
cd  of  it  in  great  numbers,  which,  however  well  they  may 
serve  the  purpose  of  roofing  in  ordinary  cases,  are  muct| 
iofierior,  in  point  of  beauty  and  duration,  to  those  of  Ar» 
desia,  that  are  raised  in  such  quantities  for  the  same  pur» 
pose  at  Easdale  in  the  western  islands.    Near  Stromness^ 
ji»p  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  lead  has 
been  found,  but  not  in  sufiicient  abundance  to  remunerate 
the  working  of  it.     Granite  is  found  in  an  extent  of  s 
£ew  miles  around  Stromness.     In  the  parish  of  Birsay, 
marble  and  alabaster  have  been  found. 

A  large  rock,  of  a  singular  character,  stands  at  the  west-Siagolii^ 
em  entrance  of  the  Pentland  Frith,  near  Milsetter.  It  is'^^^ 
formed  of  very  mixed  materials.  Brown,  red,  grey,  white, 
yellow,  and  greenish,  form  its  ground ;  at  different  parts 
small  rounded  pebbles  are  disseminated  through  it ;  frag* 
ments  of  granite  and  other  stones  are  immersed  in  it  in  va« 
rious  places.  It  contains  also  veins  of  white  calcareous 
qnr,  and  towards  the  eastern  part  resembles  the  common 
pudding-stone.  Parts  of  the  rock  have  been  formed  into 
caps,  vases,  and  ornamental  trinkets  of  a  fine  polish. 

Vol.  V.  j: 
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R«3ra]  Bo-      Upon  the  shores  are  often  found,  cast  m  by  the  wsvet 

I  ^  in  tempestuous  weather,  many  curious  marine  shells  of 
great  variety  of  form  and  appearance.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  which  the  sea  throws*  on  these  idands  are  the 
pbaseoUf  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mobtcea  or 

2^!^  Orkney  beans.  They  are  a  sort  of  fruity'  of  different  spe- 
cies, none  of  which  are  the  produce  of  the  islands  or 
neighbouring  places,  but  are  probably  of  American  or 
West  Indian  origin.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  west- 
em  coasts,  and  might  be  gathered  in  great  quantities,  if 
of  any  value. 

Kirkwall        The  only  royal  borough  in  these  islands  is  Kirkwall. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  county  or  stewartry  of  Orkney. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mainland  or  Pomona,  in  0^  2b'  west 
longitude  and  58''  33'  north  latitude.      It  is  built  on  a 
neck  of  land,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  road  and  bay  of 
Kirkwall,  and  on  the  other  by  a  pleasant  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  flows  by  the  back  of  the  gardens  at  high  water.   It 
is  nearly  a  mile  long,  but  is  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  ha^ 
ving  only  one  street  running  the  whole  length,  very  incon- 
venient from  its  narrowness  and  the  badness  of  the  pave« 
ment  \  and  towards  the  street  the  ends  or  gables  of  the 
houses  are  placed,  which  gives  it  an  awkward  appearance. 
Several  of  the  gentlemen  of  property  reside  here,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  shopkeepers ;  but  the  body  of  the 
people  is  composed  of  tradesmen,  boatmen,  servants,  and 
day-labourers ;  and  when  the  population  of  the  country 
parish,  which  makes  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  is  considered, 
the  united  parishes  of  Kirkwall  and  Si  Ola,  in  which  there 
are  two  established  clergymen,  contain,  the  former,  about 
2000,  and  the  latter  500  inhabitants.     Even  in  very  old 
times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  no  small  conse- 
quence;  but  with  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  immunities  and  privileges,  as  enjoyed  under  a 
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ibreigtigoYemment,  we  are  la  a  great  measure  unacquaint- 
cdy  for  want  of  such  documents  as  might  serve  for  our 
iutniction.     Its  being  a  place  of  much  note,  gives  us 
reaioa  for  believing  they  must  have  been  more  than  or« 
doaxy ;  ttid  whatever  thej  were,  they  were  all,  soon  af« 
fer  the  cession  of  the  islands,  confirmed  to  it  by  a  charter 
fiom  the  Scottish  sovereign,  erecting  it  into  a  royal  bo- 
iM^  which  was  corroborated  by  two  s  ucceeding  monarchs; 
and  the  whole  rights  and  advantages  it  conveyed  were  at 
last  soleomly  ratified  by  an  act  of  parliament.     The  go« 
Terament  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provost,  four  magistrates,  a 
dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  fifteen  other  members,  which 
together  compose  a  council,  that  meets  at  Michaelmas 
f?erj  year  for  the  purpose  of  alternately  electing  and  be« 
ing elected;  and  at  other  times  to  collect  and  dispense  the 
{mblicfunds,and  transact  the  other  branches  of  the  business 
of  the  community.     Kirkwall,  with  the  four  northern  bo« 
roughs,  Wick,  Dornoch,  Tain,  and  Dingwall,  choose  a 
btttgess  to  represent  them  in  the  British  parliament.     In 
Ihis  town  the  sheriff,  the  admiral,  the  commissary,  and 
justice  of  peace  courts,  are  also  occasionally  convened  for 
the  administration  of  justice  ;  and  for  the  cognizance  and 
regtdation  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  three  presbyteries 
of  which  the  provincial  synod  is  composed,  and  also  the 
synod  itself,  meet  at  least  once  a-year,  or  oftcner  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.     Here  is  also  a  customhouse  and 
post-office,  and  a  storehouse,  into  which  are  collected  the 
rents,  that  are  mostly  paid  in  kind  of  both  the  bishopric 
and  earldom^  which  are  generally  let  in  lease  to  mer- 
chants,  who  sometimes  dispose  of  them  here,  sometimes 
send  them  out  of  the  country. 

There  are  also  in  Kirkwall  some  public  buildings.  Among  P«blic 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  town-house, supported  on  pillars  "*     ^ 
forming  a  piazza  in  front,  and  in  every  respect  a  neat  and 
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KirkwaJI.  commodious  building  ;  the  first  story  of  which  it  Prided 
into  apartments  for  a  common  prison,  the  second  for  mk  as- 
sembly-hall, with  a  large  adjoining  room  for  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  highest  is  set  apart  as  a  lodge  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  ancient  fraternity  of  free  masons.  To 
the  west  of  this,  and  at  no  great  distance,  are  the  school 
houses,  in  which  are  taught  the  several  branches  of  £ng* 
lish  education,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  For  no» 
thing,  however,  is  it  more  celebrated  than  for  its  excellent 
harbour,  broad,  safe,  and  capacious^  with  a  bottom  of 
clay  so  firm,  and  a  depth  of  water  so  convenient,  as  to  af- 
ford anchorage  for  ships  of  a  large  size  and  in  great  nnm- 
bers.      • 

Whatever  antiquity  this  town  itself  may  plead,  it  cer- 
tainly contains  some  old  buildings  ;  two  of  them  nearly 
in  ruins,  and  one  pretty  entire,  which  under  this  head  me- 
rit some  consideration. 

King*!  Cat.  The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  ruin  well 
known  by  the  name  of  the  King's  Castle,  which  appella- 
tion it  probably  received  from  its  having  been  the  ordinary 
residence  of  the  royal  governors,  chamberluns,  or  farm- 
ers of  the  islands,  subsequently  to  their  annexation  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  This  fortress,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  nearly  fronting  the 
cathedral  of  St  Magnus,  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  extent,  the  thick- 
ness of  its  walls,  and  the  almost  impenetrable  nature  of  its 
cement.  The  arms  and  mitre  engraved  on  a  stone  on  its 
front  have  led  to  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  erect- 
ed by  some  of  the  prelates  of  this  see  ;  but  if  ever  they 
had  a  palace  on  its  site,  it  must  have  been  early,  and  pre- 
viously to  its  erection,  which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Henry  Sinclair,  the  first  of  that  name  that  was 
£arl  of  Orkney.    This  ancient  fortress,  Patrick,  Earl  of 
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Orknty,  after  be  had  been  three  years  in  confinement,  KirkwalL 
ooBUttanded  his  natural  son  to  regain  possession  of,  which, 
U  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  he  accordingly  did, 
and  defended  it  for  some  time  with  determined  valour. 
Bm  he  was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  king's  troops, 
npported  by  artiUery  advantageously  placed,  when  the 
casde  was  reduced  and  almost  demolished,  and  he  himself 
nrreaderedy  on  the  condition  that  no  torture  should  be 
OBpIoyed  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  of  his  father's 
guilt. 

Towards  the  esist  side  of  tlie  town,  and  almost  oa  a 
line  with  the  cathedral,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant, 
stands  the  ancient  ruin  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bish-  Buliop*t 
•p*s  Palace.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  ^^^ 
centoxy,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  consequence,  as 
it  then  acconunodated,  in  one  of  its  upper  stories,  the  cele- 
brated Haco^  king  of  Norway,  with  his  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants, after  his  return  from  his  last  expedition.  As  this 
palace  was  evidently  built  at  different  times,  it  now  exhi- 
bits a  motley  mixture  of  various  sorts  of  architecture,  and 
is  extensive  rather  than  regular.  Towards  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  building,  and  near  the  church,  stood  a  square 
tower,  called  the  Mass  or  Mense  Tower,  which,  from  the 
style  of  the  structure,  as  well  as  from  its  very  decayed 
state,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  Al- 
most close  to  it  there  was  another,  nearly  of  the  same 
fbrm^  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  which  seems  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  if  not  entirely  erected,  by  Bishop  Reid,  as 
tbere  were  on  several  parts  of  it  the  initials  of  his  name, 
cot  on  stone  above  his  mitre  and  arms.  The  large  round 
tower,  which  with  these  forms  a  triangle,  was  entirely  a 
work  of  his,  as  a  rude  statue  of  him,  still  standing  in  a 
niche  in  the  south  wall  demonstrates;  and  these  three  tow- 
ers bounded  the  northern  extremity  of  the  structure,  which 
itrttchcd  southwards  with  a  breadth  of  little  more  than 
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Ktrifwall  twenty  feet,  while  its  length  in  that  direction  was  not  lesi 
than  IOC.  The  walls  were  high,  and  fonnerlj  may  have 
been  much  higher,  strongly  built  of  grey  stone,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  of  red  freestone ;  the  latter  of  wfaick 
are  some  of  them  small,  some  large,  some  high,  some  low, 
and  are  very  different  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  di» 
mensions.  In  short,  this  spacious  fabric,  reared  perhaps 
in  early  times,  and  since  often  repaired  and  altered,  has 
great  appearance  of  irregularity,  and  is  so  fast  hastening 
into  decay,  that  in  the  course  of  not  many  years  there  wiH 
scarcely  be  so  much  of  it  left  as  to  mark  the  place  of  its 
foundation. 

CitKcdraL  Amidst  not  ohlj  these,  but  all  the  other  buildiogt  oT 
this  place,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Magnus  raises  its  majestic 
head,  to  strike  the  eye  and  excite  the  admiration  of  every 
stranger.  It  was  raised  by  the  superstition  of  the  dark 
ages,  on  the  same  model  with  those  that  are  so  often  met 
with  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Compared,  indeed, 
with  the  magnificent  ruin?  pf  the  Abbey  of  Melrose,  with 
the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  or  the  unparalleled  Yorkmin- 
ster,  its  grandeur  and  beauty  suffer  much  ;  but  if  the 
time  in  which  it  was  built  be  considered,  the  people  by 
whom,  and  the  place  where  it  was  situated,  together  with 
several  other  circumstances,  it  will  strike  us  with  won* 
der,  as  a  performance  that  shows  equal  boldness  in  the 
design,  and  pious  industry  in  the  execution. 

Ronald  Count  of  Orkney,  some  time  before  the  mid* 
die  of  the  twelfth  century,  founded  it  in  honour  of  his 
uncle  St  Magnus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Dr  Stew* 
art,  a  reverend  prelate  in  the  time  of  James  the  Fourth, 
added  three  pillars  to  the  east  end  of  it,  with  a  fine  Go* 
thic  window,  which  for  beauty  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
in  the  building ;  and  Dr  Reid,  another  prelate,  in  the 
reign  of  the  unfortunate  Mary,  added  as  many  to  the  west 
end,  which,  on  account  of  his  death  perhaps,  never  weie 
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fioiihed ;  and  arc  therefore^  in  point  of  elegance,  not  only  ^^^^»^v 
inferior  to  the  former,  but  to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  struc* 
tare.     As  to  its  dimensions,  the  bodj  of  the  building 
itretchcs  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  230  feet,  its  breadth 
through  that  extent  amounts  to  5(1 ;  the  arms  of  the  cross 
are  30  feet  long  and  33  broad ;  the  height  of  the  main 
roof  is  71  feet ;  and  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  steeple  is  nearly   140.     The  roof,  which  is 
vaulted  with  a  number  of  Qothic  arches,  is  supported  by 
2t  pilltri^  14  on  each  side  ;  besides  four,  of  uncommon 
strength  and  beauty,  that  serve  to  support  the  spire ;  and, 
while  the  rest  of  the  pillars  are  only  15  feet,  these  are 
24  in  circumferenpe.    The  present  spire,  however,  is  low 
and  paltry,  being  built  in  the  room  of  one  that  was  burnt 
or  struck  down  by  lightning,  which  in  all  probability 
was  of  such  a  large  size  as  to  require  pillars  of  that  soli* 
dity  to  support  it.  It  contains  an  excellent  chime  of  bells, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  a  donation  from  Bishop  Max- 
well.  The  east  window,  which  in  point  of  size  and  sym- 
metry, excels  all  the  rest,  is  12  feet  broad  and  36  in 
height,  including  one  at  the  top,  which  was  called  a  rate 
wimJow,  12  feet  in  diameter.     In  the  south  arm  of  the 
cross  there  is  another  rose  window  of  the  same  dimsn. 
sions  ;  and  in  the  west  end  of  the  church  there  is  a 
third  window,  constructed  on  the  model  of  that  on  the 
east  end,  but  far  inferior  to  it  both  in  size  and  pro- 
portion.    In  short,  though  built  at  different  times,  and 
by  different  persons,  this  cathedral  must  be  admitted  to 
be  an  edifice,  not  only  grand  and  simple,  but  also  won- 
derfully regular.     Fortunate  in  its  remote  situation,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  escaped  the  intemperate 
lage  of  the  reformers,  who  razed  to  the  foundation  many 
a  noble  structure  of  the  same  kind ;  and  remains  entire,  to 
this  day  a  monument  of  the  exalted  ideas  of  the  illustri- 
ous founder^    and  a  superb  ornament  of  these  islands. 
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AmJquititt.;gteg,  One  of  them,  at  QuartemesSy  has  been  minatelj 
described  In  a  late  History  of  the  Orkney  Islands  by  Dr 
Barry  ;  and  as  it  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest,  we 
shall  here  insert  it.  The  building  alluded  to  is  ^  situated 
on  a  gentle  declivity,  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  Wide- 
ford.  It  looks  towards  the  North  Isles,  has  a  full  view 
of  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  the  pleasant  little  island  of 
Dansey,  from  which  it  is  not  far  distant,  and  lies  little 
more  than  a  mile  west  from  the  road  or  harbour  of  Kirk- 
wall. Like  the  rest,  it  bears  externally  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  the  height  of  which  is  about  14  feet,  and 
the  circuiAference  at  the. base  384 ;  but  whether,  like 
them  also,  it  be  surrounded  by  one  or  two  circular- wall^ 
the  quantity  of  rubbish  prevented  us  from  discovering, 
though  that  it  is  so  is  very  probable.  In  one  respect  it  dif- 
fers from  most  of  them,  as  it  stands  alone,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore ;  whereas,  in  general,  they  are  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  several  of  them  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  and  in  full  view  of,  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  some  way  or  other  couQccted,  or  h^d  been  intended, 
for  mutual  communication. 

^*  Internally  it  consists  of  several  cells  or  apartments;  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  in  the  centre,  twenty^one  feet  sis 
inches  long," six  feet  six  inches  broad,  and  eleven  feet  six 
inches  high,  built  without  any  cement,  with  large  fiat  stones, 
the  one  immediately  above  projecting  over  that  below,  so  as 
gradually  to  contract  the  space  within,  as  the  building  rises, 
till  the  opposite  walls  meet  at  the  top,  where  they  are  bound 
together  by  Urge  stones  laid  across,  as  if  it  were  to  serva 
for  key-stones.  Six  other  apartments  of  an  exactly  simi- 
lar form,  constructed  with  the  same  sort  of  materials,  and 
united  in  the  same  mauner,  but  of  little  more  than  half 
the  dimensions,  communicate  with  this  in  the  centre,  each 
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lit^  to  Strangers,  are  not  inferior  to  tbose  of  the  same  fitr«M«» 
rank  in  any  similar  situation  throughout  Scotland.    This 
town  b^tfs  every  mark  of  having  been  constructed  by  a 
tea-£uring  people.     The  houses  next  the  bay  have  each  a 
qnay^  projected  into  the  sea,  for  the  accommodation  of 
boalSy  and  the  landing  of  goods.     But  while  much  labour 
has  been  bestowed  to  render  the  town  of  easy  access  fron^ 
the  sea,  they  seem  not  to  huv^  thought  access  from  the 
land  of  any  importance.   In  many  places  the  streets  are  so 
aarrow  and  crooked  that  a  wheel-carria^  could  not  find  its 
nay  through  them.    Long  has  their  harbour  been  a  placei 
of  great  resort  for  shipping.  Formerly,  that  is,'  300  years 
igo,  ships  of  different  nations,  and  particularly  French  and 
Spanish,  in  great  numbers,  occasionally  put  in  there,  al« 
hired  by  the  excellence  of  the  accommodation.     It  ap. 
jpears,  however,  that  the  ships  that  touch  there  in  a  yeai^ 
at  present  do  not,  on  an  average,  amount  to  above  320  ; 
whereas  formerly  they  doubled,  and  perhaps  tripled,  that; 
Homber.     To  account  for  their  decreasci^  it  may  be  ob« 
lervedy  that  the  Pentland  Frith,  which  is  the  most  direct 
passage  for  the  trade  in  this  quarter,  has  been  by  a  nauti- 
cal survey,  the  erection  of  a  light-hpuse,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  mariners,  divested  of  almost  all  its  terrors;  and  in 
case  of  contrary  winds,  the  noble  harbour  of  the  Long 
Hope  is  near  and  easy  of  access  ;  so  that  vessels  now  ge- 
nerally prefer  the  direct  course  through  the  Frith  to  the 
more  circuitous  oac  by  Stronmess. 

These. islands  possess  very  numerous  remains  of  an  ex- AntS^nidc^ 
tremely  remote  antiquity.     On  all  the  shores  and  hesd- 
lands  are  found  numbers  of  those  buildings  which  we 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Caithness,  and  which  have 
been  denominated  Picts  houstSm  They  are  so  numerous  onpictihtu- 
the  shores,  and  in  the  country,  as  to  demonstrate  that  they  "^ 
kad  once  been  of  general  lue  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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AmiquiticiL 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

V 

Feet.  Inch. 

Beet  lock 

Length       7     2 

Length      10    0 

Breadth      3     9 

Breadth       4     1 

Height       8     7 

Height        8     d 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

Feet.  Inch. 

Fect.Iiicii. 

Lesgth      0    9 

Length      10     7 

Breadth      4    4 

Breadth       4     1 

Height       8    1^ 

Height        7     C 
Pasiqge  into  the  Great  RowHf 

• 

No.  0« 

No,  7. 

feet  iBch. 

Feet.  Inch. 

Length       0    5 

Length     22     0 

Breadth      4    5 

Breadth       1     9 

Height       7    0 

Height        2     Q,  as  far 
as  we  could  go  for  rubbish. 

**  The  passages  from  the  great  room  to  the  smaller  ones 
were  in  breadth  and  height  about  the  same  as  No.  7.  and 
their  length  (which  was  the  thickness  of  the  wall)  about 
three  feet  seven  inches. 

''  Circumference  of  the  building  is  sixtj-four  fathoms. 

^  N.  B.  Above  the  entrance  into  No.  4-  there  was  a 
sort  of  square  recess  in  the  wall. 

**  But  what  use  could  be  made,  or  what  purpose  was 
intended  to  be  served,  b^  piles  of  such  a  form,  of  such  a 
size,  and  in  such  situations  ? 

''  Neither  the  number  of  the  whole,  nor  the  quantity  of 
accommodation  in  each,  will  suffer  us  to  entertain  a  ra* 
tional  belief  that  the j  were  the  first  rude  attempts  to  ob- 
tain permanent  places  of  abode,  and  served  the  inhabi- 
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Inits  at  Urge  as  ordinary  habitations.  Little  better  arcAntlquit; 
they  adcoUted,  in  appearance,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  """ 
itorehouses,  which  indeed, in  that  age,  would  not  be  dcem- 
td  Dccesiarj.  That  they  were  not  the  residence  of  the 
rich  among  that  celebrated  people,  may  be  surmised  from 
their  darkness,  from  tlie  want  of  windows  from  without, 
their  dampness  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  the  air  having  little  access  or  free  circulation  ;  and 
particularly,  because  the  apartments  arc  so  small,  that  a 
person  could  never  stand,  and  indeed  not  even  sit  upright ; 
aTidifthis  had  not  been  the  case,  they  do  not  contain 
room  sufiicient  to  accommodate  such  families  with  thclc 
suvanti  and  dependents.  It  is  true,  indeed,  a  celebrated 
modern  antiquary,  Mr  Pinkerlon,  to  whose  opinion,  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  we  are  disposed  to  pay  the  utmost  de- 
ference, has  imagined,  that  from  their  being  called  Duni 
in  the  Highlands,  and  several  of  them  being  sometimes 
found  together  in  glens  and  sheltered  places,  they  have 
been  the  winter  retreats  of  the  opulent,  to  which,  in  that 
season,  they  had  recourse,  for  mutual  security,  friendship, 
and  conversation.  But  this  could  not  have  been  the  case 
in  general,  since  in  Shetland  they  commonly  stood  sin- 
gle, either  on  the  high  hills,  or  on  the  brink  of  stupen- 
dous rocks  skirting  the  islands  ;  and  in  Sutherland,  Caith- 
■ess,  "and  this  country,  at  no  great  distance,  and  in  full 
▼iew  of  each  other,  on  the  shores,  and  in  exposed  situa. 


Dr  Barry  concludes,  from  a  review  of  their  diOerenC 
sites,  singly  and  in  relation  lo  one  anolhcr,  their  form, 
their  dimensions,  and  iniemal  structure,  that  they  ser- 
ved the  purpose  of  watch.toweis  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise  from  an  enemy  ;  of  places  to  secure  military  arms 
and  other  x^recious  articles-,  and  of  garisons  to  prevent 
hostile  boats  from  landing. 
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Aiitiqii]tiei.ottt  and  nearly  meeting  with  each  other.  These  plains  arp 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  bosom  of  the  loch,  and  in  the 
centre  of  an  immense  ampltheatre,  in  the  area  of  which 
are  the  parishes  of  Stennis,  Harra,  and  Birsaj.  Its  limits 
are  the  hills  of  Orpher,  Rendal,  and  Sandwick,  and  the 
majesdc  hills  of  Hoj,  which,  towards  the  soath,  lie  at  a 
mnch  greater  distance,  and  bound  the  prospect.  That 
on  the  west  side  of  the  loch  contains  a  circle,  sixty  fiu 
thoms  in  diameter,  formed  by  a  ditch  on  the  outside, 
twen^  feet  broad  and  twelve  feet  deep ;  and  on  the  inside^ 
by  a  range  of  standing  stones,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high  and  four  broad.  The  highest  of  those  now  itand- 
ing  is  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Several  of  them  are  fallen  down  ;  of  others  fragments  re- 
main ;  and  of  some  only  the  holes  in  which  they  stood. 
The  earth  that  has  been  taken  from  the  ditch  has  beta 
carried  away,  and  very  probably  been  made  use  of  to 
form  four  tumuli  or  barrows  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  are  ranked  in  pairs  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  this 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity.  The  plain  on  the 
east  border  of  the  loch  exhibits  a  semicircle,  sixteen  fa* 
thoms  in  diameter,  formed  not,  like  the  circle,  with  a 
ditch,  but  by  a  mound  of  earth,  and  with  stones  in  the 
inside,  like  the' former  in  shape,  though  of  much  larger 
dimensions.  Near  the  circle  there  are  standing  stones 
that  seem  to  be  placed  in  no  regular  order  that  we 
can  now  discern ;  and  near  the  semicircle  are  others  of 
the  same  description.  In  o%e  of  the  latter  is  a  round  hole, 
not  in  the  middle,  but  towards  one  of  the  edges,  much 
worn,  as  if  by  the  friction  of  a  rope  or  chain  by  whidi 
some  animal  had  been  bound.  Towards  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  too,  is  a  very  large  broad  stone  now  lying  on 
the  ground.  The  perforated  stone  that  stands  near  the 
semicircle  may  have  served  for  fsstening  the  victui^ 
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while  thftt  near  its  centre  was  probaUj  made  use  of  as  an  Andq^^ 
altar  for  the  immolation. 

We  have  formerly  remarked,  'that  in  various  pafts  ofRcmufctW 
Scotland,  and  pardcularly  in  Highland  districts,  where  the^^'^^'''^ 
operations  of  boilding,  inclosing,  and  agriculture,'  have  not 
destroyed  them,  similar  circles  of  vast  stones  aire  to  be 
£Mud.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Pruids,  whose 
snperstitioa  was  evidently  similar  to  that  used  in  some  of 
the  eastern  nations,  as  being  worshippers  of  the  sun,  apu 
pear  to  have  given  considerable  attention  to  astronomy. 
In  some  places  where  such  monuments  are  found,  there 
ace  only  four  great  standing  stones,  which  are  uniformly 
placed  with  much  predsion  in  the  four  cardinal  points 
when  considered  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
centre.  Sometimes  also  the  subdivisions  or  lesser  points 
of  the  compass  are  marked  in  the  same  circle,  or  by 
the  atones  of  the  central  or  inner  circle.  The  altar  of 
sacrifice  is  sometimes  a  heap  of  loose  stones,  in  the  mid- 
dk  of  the  whole,  with  a  great  stone  on  the  top;  and 
sometimes  also  it  consists  of  an  enormous  stone,  pla^i: 
ced  due  south  from  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Very  fre« 
quendy  there  are  avenues  of  stones  running  from  south  to 
north,  and  from  east  to  west,  in  a  straight  line,  all  meet^ 
ing  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  It  is  generaUy  supposed 
that  these  circles  of  stones  are  meant  to  represent  the  equa.^ 
torial  circle,  and  that  the  smaller  circles  were  meant  to  re« 
present  the  ecliptic,  or  the  sun's  apparent  path  among 
the  fixed  stars.  They  probably,  when  entire,  enabled  the 
priests  to  mark  the  rising  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  even  the  divisions  of  the 
day,  with  tolerable  precision.  The  Circle  of  Stennis,  which 
is  of  large  dimensions,  would  enable  the  priests  to  n^ark 
any  subdivision  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  upon  the 
cirQumference,  without  having  recourse  to  a  codoentrie 
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.  A«ijiiltk».  circle,  or  to  sn  adjoining  smaller  circle.  It  appears  to  ' 
have  been  entered  bj  gateways  from  the  south,  and 
irom  the  north  ;  and  the  great  stone  of  sacrifice,  atreadj 
mentioned,  is  seen  through  the  gateway,  due  south  from 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  A  set  of  loose  stepping  stones 
across  the  lake  forms  a  communication  between  the  great 
circle  and  the  stones  of  sacrifice. 
Old  buUi-  In  ancient  writers,  many  buildings  in  the  Orkney  isles  are 
^^  mentioned  as  very  lofty  and  magnificent;  but  so  completely 

are  several  of  ihem  now  in  ruins,  that  we  in  vain  search  for 
the  place  on  which  they  stood.  The  Bishop's  Palace  in 
Eagleshay,  the  house  of  Siguid  of  Weslness,  that  of  Sween 
in  Gairsay,  the  Casile  of  Damsay,  the  abode  of  Therkel 
in  Sandwick,  the  noted  Palaces  of  the  Princes  and  Bish- 
ops in  Birsa,  and  ihe  Palace  of  the  Earls  in  Orphir,  are 
urti-rly  destroyed.  Most,  if  not  the  whole  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  perhaps  built  of  wood.  The  Palace  of  Birsa 
appears  to  have  stood  on  a  beau'iful  green  spot  near  the 
church,  on  the  sea-side,  froniing  wlial  is  called  the  Burgh 
Biiryh  of  of  BirsQ.  This  last  is  a  small  portion  of  pretty  high  land, 
which  the  force  of  the  ocean  has  broken  oif  from  the 
Mainland,  and  formed  into  a  separate  island,  to  which 
there  is  access  by  land  only  at  low  water. 

From  the  remains  of  a  wall  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  land. 
side,  and  the  marks  of  some  huij  within  it,  there  is  much 
season  to  believe  ttiai,  as  the  name  Burgh  imports,  it 
must  have  been,  like  some  others  through  the  islands, 
whnt  may  be  denominated  a  rock  fortification.  In  a  la- 
ter period  it  served  a  very  tliffer^r.t  purpose,  as  there  are 
in  ihe  remains  of  it  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  S:  Peter,  which,  like  another  in  Deeroess,  was  till  o£ 
late  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  receptacle  of  ui?.ny  a 
devout  oblation.  Time,  opcr.iiing  with  other  drcum- 
siances,  has  now  destroyed  the  credit  of  their  virtues. 


*.-. 
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in  the  Sfnall  island  of  Weir,  and  near  Its  centre^  <tfiiaAml^dda» 
fine  green  hill^ckj  which  has  a  tommaodtog  view  of  the  colibirow 
adfacent  iilands,  it  situated  the  Castle  of  Coppirow  or^^^"^ 
CuMiirow,  which  in  the  ancient  language^  we  aire  told^ 
lyifies  ft  tower  of  defence  against  external  violence,  Thii 
haajSng  is  a  square,  fifteen  feet  on  the  side,  the  wails  se- 
ven fi^t  thick^  constructed  of  large  stones  itfongly  ^on- 
•cded  with  lime  ;  and  this  uncornmon  strength,  together 
with  the  ditches  and  ramparts  around  if^  shows  ^ilainly 
Aat  it  was  intended  aS  a  forttticationi;  An  Orkney  gen?* 
fleman,  about  the  twelfth  centurj,  erected  it  in  that  form; 
ad  h  ftfiierwards  stood  a  siege  of  some  months,  and  after 
iH  was  not  taken.  His  name  was  Kobbem  Staranga,  a 
inaa  of  great  note,  and  of  a  family  much  connected  with 
ihe  islands ;  and  the  name  which  the  castle  bears  is  so  si« 
flsilai^  in  point  of  sotind,  to  that  of  the  founder,  that  we 
aeed  trace  it  to  no  othet  derivation. 

In  ctae  place,  the  whimsical  name  given  to  a  particular  Camp  of 
ftiot  appears  to  have  induced  some  persons,  without  i^^^p^^/ 
son,  to  consider  it  as  Connected  with  the  antiquities  of  the 
ishnds.  Scarcely  two  miles  to  the  north-east  of  West^- 
aessj  in  th^  island  of  Ronsay,  in  an  angle  formed  by  two 
hills  fiscing  the  north-west,  rises  a  ridge  or  mound  of  con* 
nderable  height  and  Itfngth^  with  a  very  large  moat  or 
ditch  on  each  side  t>f  it,  formed  by  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter rushing  impetuously  down  the  declivity*  The  whole 
is  evidently  a  production  of  nature,  as  no  marks  of  art, 
on  the  most  accurate  inspection,  can  be  discovered  in  it ; 
and  the  name  of  the  Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring,  which  it 
bears,  is  the  only  circumstance  that  has  brought  it  into 
notice,  or  made  it  remarkable.  It  has  borne  this  extraor- 
dinary appellation  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  is  not  known 
by  whomj  or  on  what  occasion,  it  was  bestowed  on  it* 


•■It  bai,  for  many  years  past,  been  the  favourite  haunt  of 
a  pair  of  eagles,  which  are  known  to  have  frequented  the 
same  spot  for  ages  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  bird  sacred  to  the  l^ing  oC 
the  god»,  might  have  furnished  some  whimsical  pcrsot 
with  the  first  hint  for  calling  this  etniuence  the  Camp  of 
Jupiter  Fring,  Ferieai,  or  the  Striker. 

I  In  a  peat  bog  near  KirkwaU,  at  aii  equal  distance  from 
the  town,  the  Bay  of  Frith,  and  the  Bay  of  Scalpa,  in  the 
year  1774,  a  variety  of  silver  coins  of  Canute  the  Great 
were  found  contained  in  two  horns  ;  but  many  of  then 
were  lost  by  being  given  to  different  persons  before  the 
importance  of  this  singular  discovery  was  known.  The 
coins  consisted  of  no  less  than  forty- two  varieties  u  to 
their  place  of  coinage  in  E.n gland. 

The  island  of  Westray  contains,  on  the  north  and  south* 
west  sides,  a  great  number  of  graves,  scattered  over  two 
extensive  pinins,  of  that  nature  which  are  called  Linii  ia 
Scuiland.  They  have  at  first  perhaps  been  covered  by 
tumuli,  or  barrows,  though  of  tliis  lliere  is  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty, as  the  ground  on  which  they  are  found  is  composed 
entirely  of  sand,  by  the  blowing  of  which  the  graves  have 
been  only  of  late  discovered.  They  are  formed  either  of 
stones  of  a  modi'rate  size,  or  of  four  larger  ones  on  end, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chest  to  contain  the  body,  and 
such  other  articles  as  the  cu'Iom  of  the  time  interred 
with  it.  Few  or  no  marks  of  burning  are  observable  ia 
these  mansions  of  the  dead,  which  are  occupied  mostly 
by  bones,  not  of  men  only,  but  of  several  other  animals. 
Warlike  instruments,  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  also  make  a 
part  of  their  contents  ;  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
baitle-Bxes,  Iwo-handed  swords,  helmets,  swords  made 
of  the  hone  of  a  large  fish,  and  also  daggers.  They  have, 
besides,  been  found  to  contain  iastruments  employed  ii 
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the  common  purposes  of  life,  at  knives  snd  comb^  and^^^l^ 

dhers  that  have  been  used  as  oraaments,  such  at  beads, 

brotchesy  and  chains,  together  with  some  other  articles, 

the  use  of  which  is  now  unknown.   Of  this  last  kind  maj 

be  mentioned  a  flat  piece  of  marble  of  a  circular  form, 

about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  several  stones, 

in  diape  and  appearance  like  whetstones,  that  had  never 

been  used ;  and  an  iron  vessel  resesembltng  a  helmet,  only 

ibor  inches  and  a  half  in  the  cavit j,  much  damaged,  as 

with  the  stroke  of  a  sharp  weapon,  such  as  an  axe  or  a 

swotrd.     In  one  of  diem  was  found  a  metal  spoon  and 

a  glass  cup  that  contained  two  gilh  Scottish  measure ; 

and  in  another  a  number  of  round  perforated  stones,  form* 

ed  into  the  shape  and  size  oXwborlt^  like  those  that  were 

formerlj  used  in  Scotland  for  spinning.     That  these  are 

Bol  ordinary  places  of  interment,  appears  evident  from  the 

the  multitude  of  graves  so  widely  scattered  over  the  plains ; 

which  circumstance  rather  points  them  out  as  the  scenes 

rfso  many  hostile  engagements.  No  record,  however,  tiiat 

has  reached  us,  uor  even  any  tradition,  points  out  when, 

tr  oo  what  occasion,  such  fatal  actions  happened. 

Many  incursions,  both  from  the  Highlands  and  the  He- 
brides, were  in  ancient  times  made  into  these  islands,  and 
the  most  desperate  valour  shewn  in  defending  their  pro* 
perty,  as  well  as  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  phmdef. 
In  some  of  these,  perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
might  have  assembled  on  these  occasions  to  prevent  the 
knding  of  their  enemies ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  battie, 
such  of  the  natives  as  had  been  killed  might  have  been 
buried  on  the  fields,  together  with  their  favourite  beasts 
or  birds,  their  onuuntmts,  and  such  other  things  as  in  life 
had  shared  tiieir  affection.     Thij  is  rather  a  more  pro* 
bable  supposition  than  that  thei»e  are  the  graves  of  such 
aiea  as  had  intended  an  invasion  of  the  island,  and  as 
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Mannen  soon  as  they  had  landed  had  been  attacked  by  the  pcQpIe, 
tami.  and  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  where  ihev  were  immediately 
'  buried  with  their  effects,  as  a  tncmoria]  of  (heir  injustice 
aud  audacity.  To  this  opinion  there  is  a  solid  objection, 
arising  from  the  tmumers  of  the  age  and  the  custom  of 
enemies,  who  seldom  or  never  bestow  snch  aitentioD  oa 
the  imermenC  of  one  another. 

CIuK)-        The  gentry  or  landed  proprietors  of  these  isl&nds  du^ 

CeDiry.  fer  in  no  respect  in  their  education  and   m 

those  of  the  rest  of  Scoiland.  The  common  ScoUi&h  d 
alect  is  used  licre  by  all  persons  ;  though  it  is  said  that 
remains  of  llie  Norwegian  tongue  exisitd  in  some  of  the 
Shopkwp-  islands  about  a  century  ago.  The  second  class  of  per- 
sons consist  of  tradesmen  aud  shopkeepers.  Such  as  afc_ 
engaged  in  traffic,  or  follow  mechanical  employments,! 
side  for  ihc  most  part  in  the  two  principal  towns ;  only  ^ 
few  of  them  being  scattered  over  the  islands.  The 
tiers  that  live  in  the  country  are  decent,  peaceable,  tl 
dustrious,  honest  people,  who  commonly  unite  the  baM' 
iiess  of  the  farmer  wiih  that  of  the  trader,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  their  neighbours.  The  shopkeepers 
in  Siromness,  who  hav«  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  farm- 
ing, are  people  of  nearly  the  same  description.  Some 
tliat  cany  on  the  retail  trade  in  Kirlcwall  are  descended 
from  respectable  familes,  and  are,  besides,  men  of  sense 
and  education  ;  they  know  how  to  purchase  goods  of  the 
best  quality  and  at  the  best  market  ;  they  have  wisdom 
to  preserve  their  credit,  and  integrity  to  induce  them  faithivf  ■ 
fully  to  serve  their  customers.  Here,  however,  as  i^ls^^H 
where,  all  varieties  of  character  and  conduct  are  found.   ^^^ 

■pcDsntt.  The  third  class  of  inhabilants  contains  all  those  that 
aje  in  any  respect  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  such  as  farmers,  wtth  their  servants  and  cotiagen  i 
and  all  these  taken  together  may  be  considered  as  inaking 
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tbottt  eight-tenths  of  the  whole  population.     From  this  Maasert 
nomber  must  be  deducted  such  gentlemen  as  farm  a  con*     tuin«. 
siderable  part  of  their  own  estates,  as  well  as  those  farm*        •      ' 
ers  that  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the  lands  of  others ; 
the  remainder,  comprehending  the  great  body  of  that  or* 
der,  consist  of  men  who  are  in  general  poor,  having  veiy 
little  stock,  and  depending  for  the  most  part  on  steeAow, 

m 

which  is  a  eertain  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  with  a 
qaantitj  of  com  and  provender,  which  the  tenant  receives 
on  his  entrj  to  the  farm  and  delivers  at  his  removal,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  proprietor.  Their  farms  are  small,  in  * 

comparison  with  those  in  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Scot* 
lindy  as  they  seldom  exceed  forty  acres  of  arable  Isind,  with 
a  suitable  proportion  of  waste  land  for  pasture ;  and  at  an 
average  they  are  not  above  twenty  acres,  with  a  similar  ap* 
pendage.  The  rents  are  almost  always  paid  in  kind ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  arbitrary  services  are  still  exacted  in 
several  instances.  Few  of  them,  comparatively  speak* 
ing,  have  leases,  and  the  few  leases  are  only  of  very 
short  duration  ;  so  that  they  can  attempt  no  sort  of  im* 
provement.  But  although  most  of  them  are  tenants  at 
willy  they  are  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  others,  as 
they  are  very  seldom  removed  from  their  little  posses* 
sions*  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case,  that  there  are 
many  who  at  this  moment  opcupy  the  very  same  farms 
that  were  held  by  their  fathers,  grandfathers,  and  great- 
grandfathers. Mean  as  this  condition  of  farmers  may  ap-  Coctar». 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  those  that  have  been  accustomed  to 
behold  a  substantial  and  independent  tenantry,  that  class 
of  people  denominated  cottars  are  in  a  still  worse  condi- 
tion. To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  con- 
nected  with  almost  every  large  farm,  there  are  some  cot- 
tages, to  every  one  of  which  a  garden  is  annexed,  with  as 
much  grass  and  corn  land  as  will  pasture  a  cow  or  two  in 
suiamer,  and  furnish  for  them  provender  in  winter.    Poor 
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Minncrt  families  reside  in  these  cottages,  who  are  undentood  U 
taau.  hold  them  of  the  person  who  occupies  the  principal  farm, 
to  whom  they  are  entirely  subject.  He  may  remove 
them  at  pleasore,  and,  as  a  rent  for  their  little  farm,  may 
call  tltem  to  labour  for  him  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and 
at  any  sort  of  employment.  Moreover,  their  children, 
as  soon  as  they  become  fit  for  labour,  must  work  for  him 
in  the  capacity  of  servants,  for  what  he  reckons  reasonable 
wages  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  refuse,  the  parents,  at  the 
next  term,  may  be  expelled  from  llieir  habitations. 
SmigTition.  It  cannot  be  accounted  wonderful,  that  in  a  society 
thus  constituted  emigration  is  estremely  common.  Great 
numbers  of  the  young  men  go  into  the  navy,  or  engage 
on  board  merchant  ships  thai  pass  these  islands  ;  and  in 
both  situations  they  become  bold  and  enterprising  sea- 
men. From  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  numbers  of 
young  men  become  masons,  carpenters,  tailors,  slioema' 
kers,  and  weavers,  and  emigrate  in  quest  of  employment. 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  women  also  remove  to  Leith, 
Edinburgh,  and  London.  In  their  persons  they  arc  ge- 
nerally tall,  robust,  and  well  proportioned  ;  the  complex- 
ion is  usually  fair  and  florid  ;  and  they  commonly  live  to 
a  considerably  old  age  ;  sobriety  is  now  one  of  their  vir- 
tues. In  other  respects,  a  description  of  their  character, 
given  by  one  of  the  natives  about  half  a  century  ago,  is 
not  incorrect.  "  Most  of  the  gentry  or  better  sort,  finish- 
ing their  education  at  Edinburgh,  aiTect  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  place.  A  character  given  of  them  by 
hisioriaos  many  years  ago,  that  they  were  great  drinkers, 
but  not  drunkaids,  is  in  some  measure  true  still,  though 
the  practice  of  excessive  drinking  has  been  much  laid 
aside  within  these  few  years.  They  are  generally  kind 
Wl'iout  caressing,  civil  without  ceremony,  and  respectful 
^ithout  compliment  j  their  resentments  of  obligaiiaiis  and 


iiqaxict  ftre  more  quick  than  perceptible ;  tlicj  lie  obli*  ^J^fS? 
giiig  and  hospitable  to  strangers ;  and  where  no  party 
difacBoes  intervene  social  and  friendly  among  them* 
aelTea  $  bot  artfbl  efideavours  to  undermine  the  measurea 
and  interests  of  each  other,  from  slight  causes,  have  for 
several  years  bygone  destroyed  the  harmony  and  mutual 
intercourse  of  beneficence  which  would  otherwise  have 
tsken  place ;  diverted  their  attention  from  improving  the 
ground  by  better  methods  of  husbandry ;  and  obstructed, 
the  introduction  of  some  useful  arts  and  branches  of  com* 
merce,  which  might  be  advantageously  carried  on  from 
tfaenoe.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  their  animosi* 
ties  seldom  or  never  break  out  into  personal  insults  or  a- 
bssive  language,  either  openly  or  in  private.  On  public 
occaaions,  or  when  business  requires  it,  they  meet  toge- 
ther freely,  join  in  conversation,  and  always  behave  ci* 
villy  to  each  other. 

^  The  commonalty  are  healthy,  hardy,  well-shaped, 
sabject  to  flew  diseases,  and  capable  of  an  abstemious  and 
laborious  life  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  for  want  of  profit- 
able employment,  slow  at  work,  and  many  of  them  indi* 
ned  to  idleness.     In  sagacity  and  natural  understanding 
they  are  inferior  to  few  of  the  commons  in  Britain.  Spa« 
ring  of  their  words ;  reserved  in  their  sentiments,  especially 
•f  what  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  their  interest ; 
apt  to  magnify  or  aggravate  their  losses,  and  studious  to 
conceal  or  diminish  their  gains;  tenacious  of  old  customs, 
though  ever  so  inconvenient ;  averse  to  new,  till  recom- 
mended by  some  successful  examples  among  their  own 
rank  and  acquaintance,  and  then  universally  keen  to  imi« 
tate  ;  honest  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,  but  not 
to  scrupulous  with  respect  to  the  master  of  the  ground ; 
often  running  deeply  in  arrears  to  him,  while  they  punc- 
tually elear  credit  with  etery  one  else.    These  and  some 
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MnnKfi  other  sineularities  may  be  ascribed  to  the  absurd  and  im- 
•nd  Cut-  °  ^ 

loou.      politic  custom  of  short  leases,  racked  rents,  aud  high  eti- 

tries,  which  prevail  in  other  parts  as  well  as  here.  Theft 
suid  other  crimes  are  concealed  even  by  those  who  have 
lustained  the  injury,  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  a  degree 
of  guilt  in  a  private  person  to  become  the  voluntary 
Itrument  of  another's  sufTerings  ;  and  that  the  impi 
tiona  of  the  afflicted,  though  cuflering  by  the  hand  of 
tice,  are  followed  with  visible  judgments.  They  arc  dei- 
terous  at  the  oar  and  mana^ment  of  boats  ;  and  when 
they  betake  themselves  to  the  sea,  make  sober,  honest, 
and  expert  sailors.  Though  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  yet  they  have  iione  of  those  maa- 
ners  and  customs  for  which  the  Highlanders  are  remark- 
able, but  such  as  resemble  those  of  the  southern  rather 
than  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Their  reli- 
gion is  presbyterian,  without  bigotry,  enthusiasm,  or 
lea! ;  and  without  dissenters,  excepting  a  very  few  of  the 
episcopal  persuasion.  The  mirlh,  diversions,  and  mutual 
entertainments  of  the  Christmas  and  other  holidays,  are  still 
continued,  though  the  devotion  of  ihem  be  quite  forgot." 
Siiptnti-  Somii;  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabilaiUs  of  these  islands 
dc9cr\-e  notice  ;  but,  to  avoid  prolixity,  the  few  thai  shall 
be  memioned  at  present  are  such  only  as  appear  to  be 
illiisiralive  of , character  and  manners.  From  the  long 
residence  of  the  bishops  among  them,  boih  before  anfl 
since  the  reformation,  no  less  than  from  the  splendid 
external  show  in  the  episcopal  worship,  such  a  deep  im- 
pression has  been  made  by  episcopacy  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  that  more  than  a  century  has  not  been  able 
entirely  to  efface  it.  To  many  of  the  old  places  of 
worship,  therefore,  especially  !.ui !'  :;s  hax-e  been  dedica- 
ted lo  particular  favourite  saints,  they  stUl  pay  much  ve- 
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Mra£oii»  Ttsiting  them  firequeDtlj  when  thejf  ure  terionsp 
Bekncbdj,  or  in  a  devout  mood ;  repeating  within  their 
idnoas  walls  prajert,  pater-noeterv  tnd  forms  of  words 
efwhidathej  have  littk  knowledge.    When  thej  oonai* 
dtr  themsdves  in  any  imminent  dai^fer,  thej  invoke  thi. 
aid  of  these  saints,  and  vow  to  perform  service!^  or  pro- 
smt  obladona  to-them,  on  oondition  that  they  interposO' 
nccesafiilly  in  their  behalf;  and  tb^  are  generally  very* 
fonctnal  in  performbg  their  vows«    Some  days  of  the. 
week  are  fortunate  to  begin  any  business  of  impottaneey 
oAers  would  spoil  it  completsly  $  and  in  this  rsapset  even 
iMne  months  are  moch  preferable  to  others.  Thundsjrs  and 
Indnys  are  the  days  on  which  they  incline  to  OMrry ; 
sod  they  anxiously  and  scrupulously  avoid  doing  it  at  any 
other  time  than  wlien  die  moon  is  Waxing.    If  th^  kill* 
citlle^  they  must  also  do  it  during  the  growing  olthat  lo-* 
tainary^  £Dem  anidea  that  if  it  be  ddayed  till  the  wa*^ 
nMJJI^  the  meat  will  be  of  an  inferior  qualitf .^    In  prspa^ 
ring  for  a  voyage,  when  leaving  the  shores  they  alway%^ 
tsm  their  boats  in  the  direction  of  die  son^s  motion ; 
aad  in  some  places  they  never  fail  to  utter  a  short  prayer 
Qn.such  occasiona.    - 

The  festivals  in  the  Romish  calendar  are  observed  with 
Ae  most  studious  care  ;  no^  indeed,  as  times  of  religious 
vorship,  but  as  days  exempted  from  labour,  and  devo* 
ted  to  feasting  and  conviviality.  On  some  of  these  days 
diey  must  be  allowed  to  be  entirely  idle ;  on  others  they 
will  engage  a  little  in  some  kinds  of  Work.  One  while 
they  nuist  go  a»fishing,  another  they  carefully  abstain 

from  that  sort  of  employment ;  now  they  must  eat  fish, 

now  flesh,  now  eggs,  milk,  and  so  on,  as  the  particular 

day  or  season  directs  them. 
Like  the  common  people  in  other  places,  they  ane  ex« 

tremely  creduloils,  snd  put  entire  confidence  in  men  of 
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Mwinert  high  pretensions  ;  which  leads  ihem,  as  often  ftirtiey  hat^ 
loDu.  occasion  to  take  advice  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their 
'  mind,  their  body,  or  their  sfFairs,  to  trust  quacks  in  every 
line,  ralhei  than  men  that  have  been  regularly  bred,  and 
are  distinguised  for  iheir  g«od  sense  and  education.  The 
same  credulous  spirit  ieads  them  to  put  faith  in  all  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  tales  which  are  so  often  circulated 
concerning  witches,  fairies,  &.c.  and  consequently  sub* 
jecis  them  to  be  imposed  upon  by  all  such  as  pretend  ttj  J 
deal  with  familiar  spirits.  fffl 

Hence  the  multitude  of  charms  that  are  still  in  practici'     ^ 
for  killing  sparrows  that  destroy  the  early  com  ;  exprlling 
mice  and  rats  that  infest  houses  ;  for  securing  the  success- 
ful brewing  of  ale  and  churning  of  milk^  as  well  as  those 
that  respect  women  in  labour  and  marriage  ;  and  it.osc 
that  are  made  use  of  for  procuring  good  luck,  curii.g  the 
diseases  of  sheep,  horses,  and  black  cattle,  and  driving     | 
away  toothach,  hsmonhagy,  consumption,  and  other  dft^llH 
tempers.  ^^^ 

Vtmttu-        As  the  greatest  proprietors  of  land  are  not  resident  im 
*'*'**'  the  islands,  it  necessarily  happens  that  a  large  proportion 

of  the  produce  is  carried  away  to  support  the  luxury,  the 
industry,  and  the  population  of  a  distant  country,  and 
gives  rise  to  no  beneficial  effect  in  the  place  where  it  wa« 
reared.  Hence  it  is  more  diflicult  to  accumulate  capital 
in  this  quarter  than  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  different  branch- 
es of  industry  the  Orkneys  may  be  considered  as  almost  a 
century  behind  other  parts  of  the  empire.  Not  only  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  produce  carried  off,  in  the  form  of 
rent,  to  support  proprietors  residing  on  the  Mainland,  and 
to  swell  the  lusury  of  London  and  Edinburgh  ;  but  even 
of  those  who  remain  in  the  islands,  tiie  incomts  :tre  tx- 
hausied  in  purchasing  the  cloths,  and  all  ihe  mauufaLtuies 
and  produclioi.s  that  ate  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  tra. 
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iJBftamm  of  Soodtad  or  England*  Thus  Utds  iodbed  M- 
to  eoooiinige  or  reward  the  industrj  of  anj  pef» 
here  who  might  think  fit  to  engage  m  maanfao- 
Imea.  Even  were  thej  to  do  so,  the  home  market  would 
ke  too  limited  to  aSbrd  them  much  enoonragement ;  and 
the  want  of  capital  would  render  it  impossible  for  them. to 
cater  into  competition  in  a  distant  market  with  the  wealth  j 
traders  of  the  British  empire. 

Tlie  wool  of  these  islands,  to  the  improvement  of  which  WooDm* 
fitde  attention  has  been  paid,  is  at  present  consumed  in  a 
home  manufacture.  It  is  converted  into  stockings  and 
bfamketa^  and  particularly  into  a  kind  of  coarse  doth,  for 
the  nae  of  children,  and  such  people,  of  both  seXes,  as  live 
in  the  country;  fur  those  that  reside  in  the  towns  wearsd* 
Bost  all  of  them  English  cloth.  Except  in  this  respect^ 
die  woollen  manufacture  has  for  some  time  past  met  with 
little  attention,  however  important  it  may  have  formerly 
been,  and  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  linen  yarn  and  li- 
nen doth. 

Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  ago  this  manufacture 
was  introduced  ;  and,  like  every  innovation  that  promises 
to  em^ploy  the  leisure  of  an  indolent  people,  met  with  a  re- 
ception that  was  very  unfavourable.  As  it  was  pretty  well 
mited,  however,  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  place,  and  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  it  soon  triumphed  over  every 
opposition,  diffused  itself  widely  in  all  quarters  ;  and  not 
only  improved  the  state  of  those  that  directed  it,  but  is 
laid  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  many  who  would  otherwise 
have  perished  for  want  in  some  years  of  extreme  dearth 
and  scarcity.  For  about  the  spaoe  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  while  it  was  under  the  direction  of  one,  or  only  a 
tery  few  persons,  it  continued  in  a  progressive  and  flou* 
xiahbg  state,  furnishing  every  year  25,000  spindles  of  ex« 
eeQent  linen  yam  to  employ  the  industry  of  th^  mauttfa&f 
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Mniiifte*  turen  in  the  south.  Afrcr  that  time  it  suffered  a  t«nip(M 
'-  »  ..  rary  decline.  This  was  owing  lo  some  men  who,  jealous 
of  those  by  whom  the  manufaclnre  was  introduced,  and  by 
whom  it  had  htthcrio  been  conducted,  and  envying  their 
profits,  resolved  to  have  a  share  of  them  ;  and  for  that  eni 
they  imported  flax,  employed  people  to  dress  it,  and  gave 
it  out  to  spin  among  the  women  that  had  for  some  time 
been  thus  employed.  The  spinners,  by  this  time,  tasting 
the  sweets  of  indastry,  and  opening  their  eyes  to  their  owif 
advantage,  soon  perceived  the  competition  among  theif 
employers,  and  availed  themselves  of  it  to  raise  their  m** 
ges  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  succeeded  in  this  particni 
lar,  they  became  less  attentive  to  their  duty.  The  yaitf 
was  accordingly  worse  spun,  worse  measured,  worse  counts 
ed,  than  ever  it  had  been  formerly,  and  of  consequence 
lost  in  the  market  a  part  of  that  character  which  before  it 
had  so  justly  gained.  Still  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
was  spun,  and  readily  found  purchasers  in  Newcastle,  E- 
dinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  among  the  travelling  merchants 
who  came  over  annually  from  the  coast  of  Moray  and  In- 
verness to  attend  the  great  Lammas  market,  and  who  i*< 
ceived  it  in  banerfor  their  goods  in  considerable  quantitji 
Though  much  of  it  was  disposed  of  in  this  manner,  a  large 
(jiiantity  still  remained,  which  was  commonly  vrrought 
into  a  coarse  kind  of  linen  cloth,  that  about  ten  years  zga 
amounted  annually  to  60,000  yards,  as  appears  ft-om  the 
books  of  the  stamp-master. 

As  the  quantity  of  yam  spun  speedily  exceeded  the 
quantity  that  could  he  easily  sold  to  advantage,  and  as  the 
purchasers  learned  to  detect  all  sorts  of  imposition,  the  com- 
petttioD  of  spinners  produced  that  attention  to  correct  work 
which  the  excessive  competition  of  purchasers  had  for  X 
time  destroyed  ;  and  of  late  the  yam  produced  has  increased 
jb  quantity,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  retrieved  it* 
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luncter  &i  poiat  of  good  quality^  The  two^ianded  tpitt* 
lug  wheel  was  introduced  hj  a  QOiiipanj  of  maoufactii* 
era  in  Montrose,  and  several  hnndreda  of  ybung  WMim 
ipaedily  learned  the  use  of  it.  The  employment  proda» 
«Bg  n  aort  of  independence,  and  being  at  the  same  time 
■itable  to  the  disposticos  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it^tho 
foong  wonsen  readily  hetook  themselves  to  this  sort  of 
smployaient,  and  were  unwilling  to  engage  as  servants  in 
he  families  of  gentlemen  or  of  fiurmers*  This  circuni* 
itance  raised  a  sort  of  hue  and  cry  against  the  new  hoau 
less^  as  detriHientai  to  agriculturet  and.aaprodacinf  a  ksi 
vspectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  domestic  servants*  The 
aoprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  did  not  pettuve  how 
lee^y  their  own  interest  was  pronx>ted  by  the  introdue-  . 
ika  of  manufactures ;  that  a  market  could  thus  be  procu* 
Eid  for  the  produce  of  their  lands^  because  a  multitude 
if  peraoas  would  have  something  to  give  in  return  for  it ; 
md  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  which  mankind 
ilways  have  to  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
labsistence,  would  soon  obviate  every  complaint  on  ac« 
mmt  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  population.  Fortunately 
the  manufacture  has  surmounted  all  opposition,  and  now 
Kariy  60,000  yards  of  linen  are  annually  stamped ;  and, 
betides  the  yam  bartered  in  the  manner  already  mention* 
cdy  no  fower  than  50,000  spbdles  have  been  annually 
loU,  and  as  much  sent  to  the  thread  manufactory.  Almost 
the  whole  flax  thus  consumed  is  imported  from  Russia  and 

Holland. 

But  the  principal  manufacture  of  the  Orkneys,  and  that 
nUch  greatly  exc5eeds  all  others  in  point  of  importance,  ia 
&at  of  kelp,  of  which,  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  we 
ibail  utTc  give  some  account. 

Kel^)y  when  prepai  ed^  is  a  substance  composed  of  differ-  Kelf^ 
^\  QUteriala|Of  which  the  alkaline  salts^  soda  and  potash^ 
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MinnfiC'  ar*  the  chief.     It  is  chieiljr  vaJuable  on  account  of  tha 

1  quantity'  of  soda  which  it  contains.  This  ingredient  ren* 
ders  it  useful  in  the  composition  of  soap,  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  alum,  and  in  the  formation  of  crown  and  bottle  glass ; 
and  in  these  manufactures  kelp  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  the  very  best  potash,  which  cannot  be  procured  but  at 
great  expence  from  abroad,  while  the  former  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  industry  of  our  own  people  on  our  own 
shores.  It  is  formed  of  the  ashes^  of  marine  plants,  which 
are  cut  from  the  rocks  with  a  hook,  or  collected  on  the 
shore  for  that  purpose,  and  dried  on  the  beach  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  they  are  afterwards  burnt  in  a  kiln  in  considera- 
ble quantity,  in  which  they  are  strongly  stirred  with  an 
iron  cake  into  a  fluid  state ;  and  when  they  cool  the  ashes 
condense  into  a  dark  blue  or  whitish -coloured  mass,  nearly 
of  the  hardness  and  solidity  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  la 
the  fresh  growing  plants  no  other  salts  are  found  than 
common  salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  and  Epsom  salt,  or  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  and  such  others  as  are  dissolved  in  sea 
water.  The  plants,  by  being  constantly,  or  with  extreme 
frequency,  steeped  or  macerated  in  sea  water,  become  im- 
pregnated with  the  salts  which  it  contains.  The  alkali  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  plants.  The  soda  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  part  of  the 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  originally  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  plant,  owing  to  some  unknown  ingredient  in 
the  plant  which  either  dissipates  or  decomposes  the  mu- 
riatic acid.  But  in  kelp  the  greatest  proportion  of  alka- 
line salt  is  potash  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  formed  by  some 
imknown  atmospheric  combinauoo  with  the  mucilage  of 
the  plant. 

The  three  numerous  genera  of/ucui  uiva  and  conferva 
all  contain  qualities  that  render  liiem  capable  of  being 
oonvorted  into  this  substaace:  but  the  two  latter,  and  io- 
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ifl«d  maaj  of  the  former,  are  of  such  a  loose  texture,  and     '^''P' 
^e  met  with  so  seldom,  as  to  contribute  but  little  to  its 
fonnation  ;  so  that  the  whole  quantiiy  of  kelp  produced 
here,  at  least,  may  be  considered  as  furnished  by  subma- 
rine plants  of  the  four  following  kinds. 

1st,   The  (fucus  nodosus  Lin.)   knotted  sea-ware,  OTtp»aact 
Uell- wrack,  which  is  here  known  by  the  name  of  yellow 
tang,  and  generally  occupies  that  part  of  the  shore  that  is 
aext  to  tbe  high  water  mark. 

ed.  The  (fucus  serratus  Lin.)  tagged  or  ferrated  sea- 
wrack^  which  is  also  denominated  ^f//oui  taag,  and  which 
is  common  on  the  part  of  tlie  shore  that  lies  immediately 
below  the  former,  or  between  it  and  llie  lowest  ebb. 

3d,  The  (fucus  veslculosus  Lin.)  sea.wrack  that  is 
both  the  most  common  and  of  the  best  cjuality,  and  is  call- 
ed the  tea  oak,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  which  its 
Itaves  bear  to  those  of  the  oak  tree.  Here,  from  its  co- 
lour, it  is  called  Had  tangle.  It  is  fbuiid  almost  con- 
lUnily  on  that  pari  of  the  shore  next  the  lowest  ebb. 

4th,  The  (fucus  digiiatus  Lin.)  tangle,  which  is  hera 
BmversaUy  known  by  the  name  of  war*  or  red  ware,  is, 
in  point  of  situation,  below  all  the  re&t,  insomuch  that 
ibougfa  its  tops  be  occasionally  uncovered,  its  roots  are 
very  seldom  left  dry,  even  at  the  lowest  spring  tides. 

These  plants  fix  their  roots  in  the  immoveable  rocks,  la 
the  loose  stones,  and  even  in  such  pieces  of  wood  as  hap- 
pen to  be  thrown  in  by  the  weather;  from  none  of 
which,  however,  they  seem  to  draw  any  part  of  their 
nbitance,  but  depend  for  it  probably  on  (he  air  and  wa- 
ter. Nor  do  they  grow  in  the  deep,  but  only  on  the 
ihores,  where  they  are  either  entirely  or  in  pan  uncovered 
tt  complete  low  water.  Hence,  where  the  shores  arc 
bold  and  steep,  and  the  water  near  them  very  deep,  as  on 
tx  west  side  of  this  country,  these  plaats  dtf  not  grow } 
Vot.  V.  G 
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and  if  they  did,  they  would  be  inaccessible,  on  account 
of  the  constant  agitation  of  the  billows.  Frequentlj,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  observed,  that  they  thrive  much  better 
on  shares  exposed  to  a  current  than  they  do  in  a  more 
quiescent  siliiation;  that  ihey  produce  in  proportion  to  llieir 
quantity  much'  more  kelp  ;  and  when  the  place  of  their 
growth  is  near  the  mouth  of  rivulets,  or  in  any  way  ex- 
posed to  much  freih  water,  that  both  their  ^antity  and 
cjuality  nre  inferior  lo  what  they  are  in  perfectly  salt  waters- 
Their  growth  is  not  onlv  more  rapid  but  more  vigODonsthtM 
nearer  iheyare  lo  the  loivest  ebb;  andthey  gradually  prov* 
duce  a  li^sa  luxuriant  cmp  as  they  approach  the  Qood  mark. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks,  too,  oo  which  they  grow,  seem» 
to  influence  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  and  perhaps  its  quali* 
ty,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  observed  thai  sand-stone,  or 
even  argillaceous  schisms,  is  seldom  covered  with  such  & 
thick  eoat  of  weeds  as  either  whiR-stone  or  lime-stone,  la, 
a  situation  suited  to  their  nature,  they  seem  toantvefl 
the  greatest  perfection^  lor  the  purpose  intended,  in  i 
space  of  two,  or  at  most  three  years.  Before  that  age,  j 
many  places,  they  are  too  ^hoti  to  admit  of  catling  ^ 
when  allowed  to  stand  for  £bui  or  five  years,  the  sac 
weight,  or  the  same  quantity  of  weeds,  will  not  predtic^ 
so  much  kelp  as  if  they  had  been  cut  and  manufactui 
sooner.  The  mouths  of  April  and  May  are  supposed  to  W ' 
the  most  productive  season,  tliough  the  people  here  seldom 
or  never  begin  so  early,  as  they  are  in  general  coimected 
with  farms,  which  occupy  their  attention  till  the  begin- 
ning ol"  June.  From  that  lime  to  the  first  or  middle  of 
August,  nearly  three  thousand  of  both  sexes,  most  of  them 
young,  are  cmplo;.  ed  in  this  manufacture.  Each  of  tliem^ 
during  that  period,  makes  a  ion,  consisting  of  24  cwt.  of 
kelp  ;  for  whi.  ti  they  receive,  in  some  cases,  30s.  Or  40s.. 
and  in  others  50s.  or  even  sometimes  L.3  Sterling.    Ms- 
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luflictiiriiig  fanners  seldom  acquire  skill  in  either  profes-     ^^^V* 
ion,  as  their  attention  is  divided  between  them,  and  they 
tnut  to  both  for  subsistence.     iSometimeS  the  one  may 
Eul  and  sometimes  the  other  ;  their  spirits  sink  with  the 
Idia  which  they  sustain,  and  then  both  their  farm  and  ma« 
Mi&cCare  are  neglected.     This  observation  is  but  too  just 
liitih  regard  to  those  who  at  the  same  time  bum  kelp  and 
coltiyate  the  land ;  so  that  a  signal  benefit  would  result 
from  aeparadng  these  two  employments,  as  they  have  un- 
doubtedly, for  many  years  past,  incumbered  and  impeded 
die  progress  of  each  other.  If  such  a  measure  were  deem- 
id  expedient,  a  number  of  people  could,  without  any  de- 
iriment,  be  taken  by  degrees  from  agriculture,  and  emi» 
ployed  entirely  in  the  kelp  manufiactcre.    This,  however^ 
soold  not  be  done,  unless  kilns  were  introduced  of  a  pro- 
per construction  for  burning  the  weeds  as  they  are  cut 
firam  the  rocks,  or  driven  ashore  by  the  billows,  not  only 
ia  siunmer,  as  at  present,  but  during  the  whole  year.  The 
kiha  employed  in  this  operation  are  rudely  constructed  of 
stooety  in  the  form  of  a  circle  four  or  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  about  one  in  depth ;  and  in  each  of  them,  at  a 
time,  are  commonly  burnt  from  two  to  six  hundred  weight 
of  kelp,  which  would  perhaps  be  improved  in  quality,  as 
ivdl  as  quantity,  were  they  of  still  larger  dimensions.  Go^* 
loael  Fullarton*s  kilns  have  been  lately  tried  in  Orkney 
wifli  much  success :  also  a  more  simple  form  of  kiln,  com« 
ptiled  of  fire  bricks,  similar  in  construction  to  those  com- 
moiiiy  used  ;  only  it  has  reservoirs  or  moulds  into  which 
thefiquid  kelp  is  allowed  to  flow  and  consolidate,  and  is 
not  allowed  to  cool  while  there  are  weeds  within  its  reach. 
It  can  then  be  removed,  and  reconstructed  contiguous  to 
soother  range  of  weeds.    Were  such  kilns  constructed  OQ 
fat-bottomed  boats,  they  might  be  moved  from  bay  to 
ktj,  and  consume  all  the  fuci  or  sea-weed  in  succesfioa. 
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^■='P-  Thus  ihe  bumiiig  of  kelp  might  becoine  a  separatt 
trade. 

At  particular  places,  such  as  creeks  and  bays,  ia  sctc- 
ral  of  the  islands,  vast  quantities  of  ware  or  sea-weeds  are 
often  thrown  ashore  in  spring,  harvest,  oi  wiater;  and  as 
no  method  has  yet  been  tried  of  converting  these  into 
kelp  so  long  as  they  are  in  a  fcesb  stale,  and  as  the  Una 
cannot  exhaust  these  quantities  in  inaniire,  excellent  ma- 
terials for  several  hundred  Ions  of  kelp  are  thus  lost  every 
year  to  the  proprietors  and  the  country.  Not  only  all  of 
this  nnight  be  gained,  but  a  very  considerable  addition 
made  to  it,  if  the  weeds,  both  ware  and  tangle,  driven 
or  cut,  were  taken  fresh,  and  in  that  state  converted  inio 
kelp,  by  means  of  kilns  properly  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose,  and  wrought  through  the  whole  year  by  people 
whose  sole  employment  it  should  be  to  attend  to  that  bu- 
siness. The  kdfers,  then,  as  they  might  in  [hat  case  be 
properly  called,  would  acquire  dexterity  from  the  division 
of  labour,  and  be  e\'er  ready,  not  only  to  treat  the  weeds 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  burn  them  in  the  best  state,  but 
to  cut  and  manufacture  them  In  many  places  not  hitherto 
frequented  ;  and  they  would  find  leisure  to  apply  them- 
selves to  the  burning  of  tangle  and  red  ware,  which  in 
most  places  arc  so  abundant,  and  which  can  only  be  ob- 
tained at  the  spring  tides.  Tills  last  branch  of  the  kelp 
manufacture  has  become  an  object  of  attention  of  late 
only.     It  is,  however,  capable  of  vast  improvement. 

Besides,  if  enlarging  the  soil  for  the  production  of  sea- 
weeds  be  a  practicable  improvement  (and  it  is  apprehend- 
ed that  it  is  so,  as  in  this  country  it  has  in  several  in- 
stances been  tried  with  effect),  the  kelpers  might  employ 
their  time  between  tides  in  digging  or  collecting  such 
hard,  large,  compact  stones,  as  were  best  for  the  purpose, 
sjtd  placing  them  on  the  shores  in  such  sandy  or  clayey 
kottoms  as  contain  few  or  no  weeds,  and  in  such  a  man- 
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OCT  IS  would  expose  them  to  the  least  danger  of  being     Kc^p* 
removed  b/  the  sarge. 

The  kelp^  after  being  made  in  the  manner  above  sta- 
ted, is  snffered  to  remain  some  time  in  the  kiln,  in  or- 
der to  cooL     If  the  mass  be  large,  it  will  require  two 
or  three  days,  when  it  is  raised   in  large  pieces,   and 
immediately   placed  in  some  sheltered  situation.     Tliis 
precantion  is  used  from  an  idea,  that  if  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  frpm  which  it  evidently   draws  moisture, 
it  crumbles  down  into  small  pieces,  and  thus  loses  much 
at  its  valoe*    Storehouses  have  therefore  been  built  every 
where  for  its  reception.     Not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
respects,  and  indeed  in  all  the  steps  of  the  process,  such 
u  collecting,  drying,  and  bitrning  the  weeds,  and  raking 
the  ashes  into  fluidity,  much  care  is  taken  to  preserve  it 
Srom  imparities  of  every  sort.    The  best  kind  of  kelp  has  Marks  of 
in  acrid  or  caustic  taste  and  a  sulphurous  smell ;  the  co-^      ^' 
kor  is  a  dark  blue,  bordering  on  green ;  the  pieces  are 
Inge,  and  compact  in  their  texture,  with  few  or  no  pores 
coataioiog  charry  matter ;  as  this  last  is  a  proof  that  the 
M  plants  have  not  undergone  a  thorough  combustion,  or 
that  the  mass  has  not  been  sufficiently  fused.     These  are 
nirks  of  its  goodness  which  are  obvious  to  the  senses, 
and  may  in  general  be  depended  on,  though  they  are  very 
far  from  being  infallible,  as  any  one  must  know  who 
his  ever  made  experiments  on  this  substance.     To  satisfy 
as  completely  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  must  know  ac- 
contely  the  quantity  of  soda  that  kelp  contains,  which  in 
the  best  kind  has,  by  repeated  experiments,  been  found 
to  be  the  twentieth  part  of  its  weight. 

Though  the  manufactures  into  which  kelp  now  enters  co- 
pioody  as  a  valuable  ingredient  have  existed  long,  the  pre- 
poradod  of  this  substance  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
If  very  kng  standing,  and  certainly  has  not  been  known 
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K''p-     here  above  eighty  years.    It  was  about  the  coramenceitieBt 
of  that  period  that  some  gentlemen,  who  had  either  seen 
the  manufactui-e  in  other  parts,  or  had  heard  it  descnbed, 
entered  into  a  resolution  to  atlempt  the  introduction  of  it 
into  their  own  country.     The  shores,  extensive  in  everj 
direciion,  and  ihickly  clad   with  these  marine  plants,  la 
which  the  hand  of  man  had  hitherto  given  no  dislurb> 
ance,  presented  themselves  to  view  in  all  their  luxuriance, 
and  excited  hopes,  that  there  might  one  day  result  fron 
them  such  signal  benefits  as  to  extend  not  only  to  the 
people  of  Orkney,  but  to  the  whole  nation.     Beneficial, 
The  minn- however,  as   the  attempt  may  appear,  it  was  not  very 
ielp'orcc    '""ch  relished  ;  and  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  would 
wipopolir.  have  rejoiced  at  the  prospect,  had  they  not  been  sunk  ia 
the  most  torpid  indolence,  discovered  such  an  aversion  to 
the  measure,  that  they  made  no   scruple  to  give  it  the 
most  determined  oppo*itJon.     Regarding  every  kind  of 
employment  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see, 
or  to  engage  in,  as  not  only  useless  but  detrimental,  they 
represented  boldly  to  their  superiors  the  bad  consequences 
which  they  apprehended  from  this  new  and  strange  bu< 
sincss.     "  They  were  certain,"  they  said,  "  ihat  the  suf- 
focating smoke  that  issued   from  the   kelp  kilns  would 
sicken  or  kill  every  species  of  fish  on  the  coast,  or  drive 
them  into  the  ocean,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fisher- 
men, blast  the  corn  and  grass  on  their  farms,  introduce 
diseases  among  the   human  species,  and  smile  with  bar- 
renness all  sorts  of  animah,"     The  proprietors,  however, 
persisted  in   their  plan   of  manufacturing  kelp,  and  the 
manufacture  gradually  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  cast 
in  its  way,  and  of  late  it  has  Nourished  in  a  wonderful 
manner.      As  the  price,  however,    for  the  first  twenty 
years  after  its  introduction,  was  but  low,  the  quantity 
made  in  that  time  was  inconsiderable.     During  the  sub* 
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wquent  twenty  years  the  price  rose  lo  L.2,  5s.  the  ton  ;  ,K"lp- 
and  the  value  of  alt  thai  tvns  made  amounted  lo  L.200U 
Sterling  annually.  For  the  following  ten  years  the  price 
Bdvaoced  to  four  guineas  at  an  average,  and  the  yearly 
valu«  was  L.eono  Sterling.  The  price  at  the  market, 
from  mo,  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  was  not  lew  than 
L.5  the  ton  ;  nor  the  viilue  of  the  annual  quantity  below 
1-10,000;  and  from  that  time  to  ITOl,  inclusive,  which 
is  B  period  of  thirteen  years,  the  price  was  still  higher, 
being  L.fi  the  ton,  and  the  wliole  yearly  value  amounted  to 
L.17,000  Sterling.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  inclu- 
ding a  space  of  sixteen  years,  the  quantity  of  kelp  has  in- 
creased considerably;  and  the  price  has  risen  in  a  still 
greater  proportion,  especially  since  ihe  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  which  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  raised  to  an 
enormous  height  the  price  of  Spanish  barilla. 

In  some  few  years  during  that  period,  the  quantity  vilue  of 
made  has  been  3000  tons;  and  as  the  price  has  been  L.9,|'"  """"" 
L.O,  9s.  and  even  L.IO,  the  manufacture  has. brought  into 
the  islands  nearly  L.3(),000  Sterling  sometimes  in  onesea- 
100.  The  average  in  thai  time,  indeed,  has  not  been  so 
great,  nor  has  the  price  always  been  so  liigh  ;  so  that  we 
cannot  rate  the  former  above  2500  tons,  nor  the  latter  at 
more  than  L.9  Sterling f«r  Ion.  Even  at  a  medium,  how- 
ever, the  sum  arising  from  thai  quantity,  in  that  period, 
amounts  lo  L. 223,000  ;  and  if  thi^  be  added  to  the  whole 
sum  that  had  been  gained  in  the  scvcnly  years  preceding, 
Ihe  total,  since  the  commencement  of  ihe  manufacture,  will 
rise  to  L.595,000.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  eighty  years, 
the  proprietors  of  these  islands,  whose  land-rents  do  not 
eiceed  L.8000  a-ycar,  have,  together  with  their  tenants 
and  their  servants,  reoeivcd,  in  addition  to  their  incomes, 
the  enormous  sum  of  half  a  million  Sterling.  This  vast 
kim,  indeed,  has  been  divided  not  only  under  the  named  of 
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Kelp-  profits,  rent,  and  wages,  but  of  frciglits,  commission,  Ld> 
surance,  ^c. ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  has  been 
drawn  and  spent  by  gentlemen  who  were  non-resideal  ; 
but  as  the  kelp  was  not  only  manufactured  by  natiTcs, 
but  sold  hj  them,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  to  mar* 
ket  in  vessels  the  property  of  men  in  the  isles,  the  ad> 
vantages  of  which  it  has  been  productive  have  been 
reaped  almost  entirely  by  this  district.  Such  a  lir^e 
sum,  even  with  the  deductions  already  noticed,  introdu* 
ced  into  a  place  where  money  was  scarce  ;  where 
other  manufacture,  ei^cept  that  of  a  lillle  linen  and  U> 
nen  yarn,  was  known  ;  where  fisheries,  that  might  have 
constituted  wealth,  were  regarded  as  an  object  of  infe- 
rior moment ;  and  where  commerce  languished,  partly 
for  want  of  spirit,  and  partly  fcr  want  of  capital — mutt 
have  produced  some  remarkable  effects.  To  ascertain 
the  nature,  as  well  as  extent  of  these,  an  accurate  view 
must  be  ta^en  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  a 
comparison  drawn  between  it  and  that  which  existed  pr6> 
viously  to  ihe  introduction  of  this  manufacture,  or  even 
before  the  sums  annually  received  for  its  produce  amounU 
ed  to  any  considerable  height.  More  than  3000  people 
are  at  present  employed  in  this  beneficial  manufacture; 
each  of  whom,  during  the  two  last  months  of  summer, 
earns,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  income,  L.2,  L.B,  lOs. 
or  even  L.3  Sierliiig,  which  is  more  than  he  would  have 
gained  in  a  whole  year  formerly.  Bui  besides  the  be- 
nefit it  confers  on  those  who  are  immediately  engaged 
in  the  empioymeni,  it  has  often  been  of  great  advantage 
to  the  inhabitants  iu  general.  From  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstanccs  of  this  place,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  sub. 
ject  to  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  frequently 
blast  the  productions  of  the  earth  to  such  a  degree,  that 
tbp  crops,  &om  having  the  most  nattering  appesrance  ict 
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HiDnier,  or  curly  in  the  autunin,  sometinncs,  in  llie  md, 
^ove  of  little  value.  For  several  years  successively,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  this  was  unfortunately  the  case,  when 
these   islands  were  visited  with  scarcity;  and  had  it  not 
ken  for  this  excellent  manufacture,  which  enabled  the 
fcople  to  buy  meal  from  the  merchants,  and  the  proprie- 
tors to  import  it  for  their  tenants  and  dependents,  matiy  of 
Ae  former  would  have  been  reduced  to  great  difEcu1ties> 
or  even  perhaps  perished  for  want ;  and  some  of  (he  lai- 
ler  woald  have  been  stripped  of  their  estates,  or  reduced 
Id  bankruptcy.     Important  as   these   facts  may   appear' 
dm^  sre  others,  little,   if  at  all,  inferior,  that  remain  to 
to  be  mentioned.     The  character  of  the  common  people 
has  been  greatly  amelioraied  by  the  introduction  of  Indus- 
ity  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  !>pecies  of  labour  first  pre- 
flTcd  ihe  miuds  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  olher  manufac- 
tures in  which  they  have  gradually  engaged.     Their  for- 
■ter  servility  of  manners,  which,   after  the  fall   of  the 
feudal   system  and  its  military   spirit,   was  of  a  degra- 
ding sort,  has  passed  away.     They  have  learnt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  possession  of  something  like  competence,  to 
tespect   themselves;  their  clothing  has  improved;    and 
Ibey  have  become  studious  of  neatness  in  their  houses,  and 
cUanness  in  their  persons. 
W     One  braach  of  industry  might  be  expected  to  dou- riifacriei. 
rish  exlenavely  here,  which,  however,  is  little  known; 
that  is  to  say,  the  fisheries.     The  inhabitants  of  Shetland 
00  the  north,  Caithness  on  the  south,  and  of  the  western 
pirta  of  Scotland,  have  embarked  eagerly  in  this  branch  of 
business  ;  bat  in  Orkney  liltle  attention  is  given  to  it.  In 
the  intervals  of  tbeir  labour  on  the  land  and  on  the  rocks, 
>be  people  at  present  launch  their  boats,  and  catch,  near 
the  ihore,  a  few  fish  for  their  immediate  support,  without 
fxovering  the  smallest  inclinatioii  to  advance  farther  into 
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rHheric*.  the  sea,  where  they  would  seldom  fail  to  find  fish  of  a  »• 
perioc  kind  and  quality. 

Lobiter  A„  exception  in  regard  to  lobsters  deserves  to  be  neo* 

tioned.  For  some  years  past  the  lobster-fishing  has  bee> 
carried-on  to  a  considerable  estenC.  It  seems  to  be  incre^ 
sin^,  and  has  already  been  a  profitable  concern  to  a  fishinj 
company,  and  of  much  benefit  to  many  of  the  people  in  se- 
veralof  the  islands.  Tliese  fish.whichareescellenl  and  nu- 
merous,  are  caught  in  nets,  and  confined  in  chests  till  such 
time  as  the  ships  arrive  that  are  to  carry  them  away.  An 
opulent  English  company  has  undertaken  and  conducts 
this  business,  who  employ  a  number  of  smacks,  that 
have  Urge  wells  in  their  holds,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
taining  the  fish,  and  carrying  them  alive  weekly  to  the 
London  market.  About  a  hundred  boats  are  employed, 
with  ten  men  in  each  ;  and  though  the  lobsters  are  sold  for 
twopence  Sterling  a-piece,  a  good  fisherman  will  gain, 
even  at  this  low  rate,  L.lO  in  the  summer.  The  whole 
sum  that  this  branch  of  business  Is  calculated  to  produce 
lo  the  inhabitants,  at  present  amounts  annually  to  L.IOOO 
Sterling  ;  And  as  there  arc  many  places,  where  this  spe- 
cies of  fish  abound,  that  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  the 
fishermen,  it  is  believed,  on  good  grounds,  that  twice  that 
sum  might  easily  be  drawn  from  that  fishery. 

Along  most  of  the  coasts  cod  and  ling  are  found  ;  but 
that  sort  of  fishery  is  also  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  ;  and,  above  all,  the  herring  fishery,  from  which 
undoubtedly  great  advantages  might  result,  especially  as 
it  is  during  the  summer  months,  or  in  fine  weather,  that 
the  shoals  visit  this  coast. 

Conimirce.  With  regard  10  general  commerce,  these  islands  possess 
little,  though  what  ihcy  have  ii  rather  in  an  improving 
State.  Tlie  principl  exports  are,  beef,  pork,  butler,  tal- 
low,  hides,  calf-skios,  rabbit-skins,  salt  fish,  oil,  feathers, 


lui£B  yvOf  and  coarse  linen  cloth,  kelp ;  and  in  yeii^  of 

fertilitj,  oonii  meal^  and  mal^  in  no  small  quantity.   The 

iflaport9  are,  wood,  iron,  flaz»  coal,  sugar,  spirits,  wines, 

snuff  and  tobacco,  flour  and  biscuit,  soap^  leather,  hard- 

ware,  broad  doth,  and  printed  linens  and  cottons*     The 

following  Table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  progressive 

improivement  of  the  commerce  of  Orkney.    The  imports 

are  stated  at  the  prime  cost  in  the  markets  of  London, 

Manchester,  Whitby,  Newcasde,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow^ 

and  Aberdeen.    The  exports  are  stated  at  the  prices  usu- 

allj  obtained  at  Leith,  Dnnbarton^  Bristol,  and  Liverpool, 

where  much  kelp  is  consumed* 

1110,  £xportoL.i2,0iS    4    C  Sterlua^ 
Imports      10,400    0    0    • 

L.  1,011  18    o 

'    4180,  Exports  L.23,247  10     0 
Imports      14^011     C     0 

L.  0,230     4     0 

1790,  Exports  L.  20,508  12    • 

Imports       20,803     0     0 

L.  5,795  12     0 

1800,  Exports  L.39,077     9     4 
Importo      35,789  17     4 

L.  3,887  12     0 

f  770,  Shippmg  825  tons,  ships  17,  iailors  75. 
1780,  Shipping  940  tons,  ships  20,  sailors  90. 
^790,  Shipping  2000  tons,  ships  23,  sailors  170. 
UOO,  Shipping  1375  tons,  ships  21,  sailors  119« 
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r-  Though  now  sunk  into  an  obscure  and  unimportint 
province,  or  rather  portion  of  a  county  of  Great  Britain, 
these  islands,  at  a  former  period,  held  a  much  more  distin- 
guished place  in  the  European  community.  The  period 
at    which    they  were    peopled    cannot  be    considered  ai 

7  known.  They  were  known,  however,  to  the  Greeks, 
and  were  probably  discovered  by  the  Carthaginians,  or 
by  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Greek  colony  esublished  « 
Marseilles.  Herodotus  mentions  Britain  in  general  ;  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  lakes  notice  of  Scotland  in  particular,  men- 
tioning Cape  Orcus  or  Dnnnet  Head  ;  and  Pomponius 
Mela  calls  the  Orkneys  by  the  name  of  Orcndes,  which  to 
this  day  is  their  Latin  appellation.  Tacitus  says  that  A- 
gricola  subdued  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  discovered  Thule, 
supposed  to  be  Foula,  one  of  the  nearest  and  highest 
of  the  Shetland  Isles.  I'his  last  discovery  the  Romans 
could  not  make  without  passing  beyond  the  Orkneys. 
The  alleged  conquest  was  speedily  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Previous  to  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  these 
islands  appear  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  same  race  of 
people  who,  under  the  denomination  of  Picts,  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  part  of  Scotland  to  the 
south  of  the  Gmmpians ;  and  who  also  possessed  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  province  of  Moray, 
with  the  narrow  tract  on  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  and  the 
whole  of  Caitlmess,  and  perhaps  of  Sutherland.  There  ii 
reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  these  people,  to  the  south 
and  the  north  of  the  Grampians,  seldom  had  much  f  ulid--- 
cal  conueclioD  with  each  oihei.  ^H 

During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  barbuiaiuaM| 
the  tract  of  elevated  and  desert  territory  between  China  vat 
Persia,  who  have  in  all  ages  dwelt  in  tents,  and  follow  their 
herds  of  cattle  oVer  enormous  deserts,  had  repeatedly  uuilcd 
themselves  under  various  chiefs ;  and  takiiig  advantage  of 
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the  weakness  of  the  surrounding  empires  of  China,  of  Per-   HJHory. 
sia.or  of  Rome,  ihcy  assailed  ihe  civilii:ed  world  in  various 
quarters,  ac^cording  as  xhej  found  a  prospect  oT  success. 
Forming  themselves  into  great  hosts,  they  pressed  on,  like  a 
mighty  torrent,  akng  the  north  of  Asia  and  of  Europe, 
driving  the  less  united  tribes  of  barbarians  before  them* 
ud  at  the  same  time  occasionally  urging  their  vray  to- 
wards the  more  ferule  regions  of  the  south,  wherever  a 
defective  internal  administration  gave  them  access.     The 
barbarians  of  the  north  of  ICurope  were  no  l^ss  oppresacd 
by  these  invasions  from  the  east  than  even  the  Roman 
empire   itself;  and  in  proportion   as   any  people    fonnd 
themselves  distressed  in  one  quarter,  they  sought  settle- 
meats  farther  to  llie  west.     Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  Norwcjjiw  ' 
sentury,  the  Norwegians  appear  to  have  conquered  these 
iilaiids,  together  with  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Hebrides,  under  a  chief  called  Harold  Harfager ;  and  for  se> 
Teral  ages  they  remained  under  an  acknowledged  dependence 
upon  the  kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark.     The  islands,  B„l9sf 
however,    were  governed  by  a  hereditary  chief  or  Earl,*^'^'* 
which  is  a  Danish  or  Norwegian  title  ;  and  these  Earia  of 
Orkney,  though  they  paid  a  small  tribute  to  their  conti- 
nental sovereign,  appear  to  have  been,  in  other  iespectl» 
scarcely  under  any  foreign  authority-     Ttie  law  of  prima* 
{eniture  was  not  established  among  them  ^  and  hence  there 
were  often  two  or  three  Earls  of  Orkney  at  a  time.     Anw 
hition  produced  many  wars  and  usurpations  in  the  familjr 
if  the  Eatls  of  Orkney,  one  near  kinsman  attempting  to 
«xpel  another  from  his  share  of  the  sovereignly.     These 
foarrela  were  usually   determined  by  the  sword.    The 
Maker  party  had  recourse  to  Ihe  kings  of  Denmark  for  » 
«oaSr(nation  of  his  right,  and  sometimes  also  to  the  kings 
ftf  Scotland ;  but,  in  general,   that  party  prevailed  wh» 
Wild  laustec  ia  Oilcney  the  grcatot  number  of  warlika 
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Hiwofy.  followers.  Hence  the  Earls  of  Orkney  were  usuftBy  mca 
who  possessed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  age  in  which  thej- 
lived,  great  mililary  talents.  They  possessed  not  only  the 
Orkney  Isles,  which  appear  lo  have  formed  the  centre 
and  seat  of  their  government,  but  also  the  Shetland  Isles 
on  the  north,  and  Caithness  and  a  great  part  of  Sutherlahd 
in  Scotland  upon  the  south.  This  last  country,  being  next 
to  Caithness,  appears  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  forming  the  most  southern  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, also  to  have  often  possessed  considerable  power  over 
the  Western  Isles 
Interpriic*  From  the  nature  of  their  territories,  and  the  habits  of 
their  people,  the  ancient  Earls  of  Orkney  possessed  all  the 
importance  of  a  mariume  power  ;  and  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  occupy  themselves,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  not  in  commerce  but  io  ra- 
pine. They  invaded  tlie  shores  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  Prance,  by  sudden  incursions,  and  carried  off  a- 
bundance  of  plunder,  consisting  of  cattle  and  effects,  or  of 
the  ransom  which  they  sometimes  extorted  in  return  for 
their  forbearance.  The  mariume  skill  of  their  people  ren- 
dered them  extremely  formidable,  and  an  overmatch  even 
for  great  nations,  in  the  divided  state  under  which  society 
then  existed  in  Europe.  If  they  found  an  army  ready  to  op- 
pose their  landingon  any  coast,  they  suddenly  re-embarked, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  made  their  incursion  at  the  distance  oi 
some  hundred  miles,  or  wherever  theyfound  less  resistance. 
In  their  ordinary  habits  of  life,  they  had  no  sooner,  in  the 
(pring,  committed  the  seed  to  the  soil,  than  the  greater 
nii:nber  of  the  men  of  mature  age  in  the  islands  joined 
their  Earl  and  his  subordinate  chiefs  in  a  succession  of  pre- 
datory incursions  into  the  ueighbouring  countries.  Aflcc 
same  months  spent  in  this  manner,  they  relumed  home  ta 
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"CBp  their  crop ;  or,  in  their  absence,  the  task  was  per-  lliitory, 
Fonned  bj  their  women.     The  tempestuous  and  gloomy 
leasoQ  of  winter  was  spent  by  the  peopk  in  luxury  and  riot, 
Mosiiming,  in  the  hospitable  mansions  of  their  chiefs,  the 
pimder  which  they  had  collected  at  the  expeoce  of  their 
blood  dmring  the  summer  months.  Ale  was  their  £ivour«  . . 
ite  drink,  in  which  they  indulged  to  a  great  degree.  Thus  . 
diejr  led  the  usual  life  of  pirates  and  other  freebooters^  bo* 
iag  alternately,  engaged  in  danger  and  in  riot. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  this  state  of  things  the  * 

iibuids  were  much  more  populous  than  at  present.  Their 

mhole  produce  was  spent  within  themselves^  along  with  a 

Uige  tribute  drawn  from  the  more  fertile  territory  of  the 

BitioQS  situated  farther  south.    The  aieans  of  subsistence 

bang  great,  and  consumption  of  men  by  .war  being  rapid, 

there  existed  no  reason  to  reetrain  them  from  early  mar- 

ri^:  and  hence  they  were  able,  at  all  times,  either  to 

job  the  Danes  with  a  large  force  in  all  their  efforts  a- 

gUBst  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  or  themselves,  at 

tiaes^  by  sending  ibrth  a  swarm  of  their  youth  in  qneat  of 

new  habitations^  to  form  the  most  important  midertakings* 

Ooe  of  ihese  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  importance  toRoIlo  cca- 

the  Eoropean  world.  Rolf  or  RoHo,  one  of  the  sons  of  an  ^^^^' 

Earl  of  Orkney,  finding  his  brother  Einar  preferred  by  his 

father,  who  was  then  alive,  to  tlie  possession  of  the  Earl-  ^ 

doa^resolved  to  find  a  new  seat  of  sovereignty  for  himself. 

It  invited  to  his  standard  such  of  bis  countrymm  as  were 

wiDing  to  engage,  along  with  him,  in  the  conquest  of  a 

forugn  territory.     He  visited,  with  the  same  view,  the 

Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  collected  from  thence  also  a 

Qollitndeof  warriors,  who  had  originally  gone  thither  from 

Orkney;  and  having  thus  mustered  a  formidable  armament, 

he  was  joined  by  nuuitime  adventurers  from  all  quarters. 

ItoUo  directed  his  course  against  England  j  but  Alfred . 
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before  mounted  the  dirone 
bj  his  consummate  abilities  had  esta- 
thal  RoUo,  after  some  fruitless  aU 
ml  making  a  settlement ;  and  theicfiDre 
Sut  tim  purpose,  to  a  kingdom  where  there 
«^  nr-"  pnhahOtty  of  success.    France  was  Ihea  in 
ommSuum  and  imbecilitj;  the  reins   of  go* 
i«w  relaxed,  and  held  hy  Charles  the  Simple 
KJk  JLVfiMm  and  uasteadj  hand.    These  drcnmstanoes 
nut  usdmown  to  RoUo,  who,  sailing  up  the  Seine, 
ioiiaDy  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Neustria.    He 
,1)^  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Paris ;  and  never  desisted 
tnN»  waging  war  against  that  country  till  King  Charles 
%M»  QOMpelled  to  purchase  peace,  hj  giving  him  his 
^Wghter  Gesla  in  marriage,  together  with  the  provboe 
%S  Neustria,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  posterity  Smt  ever, 
a»  a  feudal  duohy  dependent  on  the  crown  of  France.  H^ 
viftg  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his  hopes,  his  good  for« 
tune  seemed  only  to  have  afforded  a  theatre  for  the  exertioQ 
mi  kit  virtues ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself  fixed  in  die 
Movince,  which  now  took  the  name  of  Normandy,  than  he 
werfted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  its  prosperity.  So 
^Bifbrmly  did  he  pursue  this  object,  and  so  sucoesAil  was 
ht  in  his  wise  and  benevolent  schemes,  that  the  historians 
of  the  south,  as  well  as  those  in  the  north,  constantly  de- 
icribe  him  as  a  man  of  uncommon  wisdom  and  capacity, 
generous,  eloquent,  indefatigable,  intrepid*  of  noble  figure, 
and  majestic  size :  so  that,  next  to  Alfred,  he  waa  the 
fittest  and  most  humane  prince  of  his  age.  Thus  did  Itol« 
Ic^  Um  fint  son  of  Ronald  Count  of  Merca  and  Earl  of 
Qrkii8y»  wcure  that  noble  inheritance  to  his  descendants  ; 
^ho  afterwards,  in  the  person  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
augnMnted  It  by  their  valour  in  the  conquest  of  England* 
II  wnt  Einar,  the  brother  of  RoUq,  who,  aa  formerlj 
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mmtioned,  inltoduced  into  Orkney  the  art  of  using  turf   HiMofy.^ 
for  fuel.  ■ 

Little  instruction  would  be  derived  from  a  detail  of  the^"™'  '*' 

domestic  or  predator/  wars  of  the  KarU  of  Orknej.     The 

Picts,  who  were  caT-ly  inhabitants,  appear  to  have  been 

^   Worshippers  of  the  sun ;  and  the  Druids  were  their  priestSt 

The  Norwegian  invasion,  in  the  ninth  century,  brought 

mloag  with  it  the  more  barbarous  superstition  of  the  norths 

ship  of  Odin.    The  grand  object  of  this  last  wor- 

lUpposed  lo  delight  in  bloodshed  and  war.    The 

din  of  arras  was  esteemed  the  music  most  delightful  to  the 

cars  of  Odin  ;  liis  eyes  were  feasted  with  human  blood; 

,  those  that  fell  in  battle  were  so  many  victims  on  his  altars  j 

and  the  paradise  which  he  had  prepared  for  them  consisted 

□f  iromorial  drunkenness,  accompanied  with  the  triumph  o£ 

victory,or  of  drinking  ale  for  eftroul  of  the  skulls  of  their 

enemies.    Death  from  the  hand  of  an  enemy  was  accounts 

ed  a  passport  to  this  paradise ;  and  hence  war  was  the  first 

duty  of  the  worshippers  of  Odin  i  who,  in  other  respects^ 

appear  to  have  entertained  no  high  notion  of  the  objects  of 

their  worship,  as  their  religious  ceremonies  were  only  prac< 

lised  in  the  north  i-tles,  from  the  supposition,  as  it  would 

seem,  that  unless  in  the  points  nearest  to  their  native  coun* 

liy,  these  brutish  divinities  could  not  hear  the  prayers  of 

their  worshippers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Orkney  were  converted  to  Chris- ConWfJoB 

...  n.    .  .  ,  ■      ■  r      ,  t"  ChtiMJ. 

tiuuiy  m  a  manner  suincienliy  characteristic  ot  the  age.uiity. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  ceJitury,  Sigurd  was  in 
possession  of  the  Earldom.  He  was  a  warlike,  and 
llicrefbre  a  popular  prince.  He  not  only  governed  the 
Oiltney  and  Shetland  Isles,  but  he  rendered  tributary  tha 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  was  accustomed  to  ha* 
lUt  the  coast  of  Ireland,  He  possessed  Caithness  and 
Sathnland  ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  Scottish  monarchj  h«' 
Vol.  V.  H 
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Hi«ory.  made  vioknt  inrosids  into  Rjss-shire  and  Moray  on  the- 
cast,  and  Arcyleshire  on  the  west.  At  that  time  Olaus- 
Frigusson  filled  the  throne  of  Norway  and  Denmark..  He 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  England,  and,  with 
the  xeal  of  a  new  convert,  attempted  to  spread  its  princi- 
ples. With  this  view  he  prepared  a  squadron  of  five 
or  six  ships,  on  board  of  which  he  invited  a  number  of 
Christian  priests.  After  an  excursion  with  these  to  Ire- 
land, he  returned  homewards  by  Orkney.  Having  brought 
his  sijuadron  to  anchor  in  one  of  the  harbours  of  South 
Ronaldsay,  the  King  of  Norway  invited  Sigurd,  the  Earl, 
to  come  on  hoard  his  ship.  Sigurd  was  brave  and  unsus- 
pecting, and  supposed  that  the  king  had  some  military  en- 
terprise to  propose.  He  readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  went  on  board  the  king's  ship,  along  with  his  ion 
Hundius.  He  had  scarcely  gone  on  board,  wheu  the  king 
announced  to  him  the  alternative  of  going  to  war  with 
him,  or  of  consenting  to  become  a  convert  lo  Christianity, 
and  to  receive  the  holy  rile  of  baptism.  Sigurd  replied 
firmly,  that  he  could  not  suffer  himself  to  renounce  a  re- 
ligion that  he  had  received  from  his  ancestors  ;  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  think,  himself  wiser  than  ihey  were  ;  and  that 
nothing  had  been  staled  to  convince  him  thai  Christianity 
was  a  better  religion  than  his  own.  The  king  had  nei- 
ther time  nor  inclrnaiion  to  produce  any  other  argumeots 
than  those  he  had  used,  on  similar  occasions,  in  his  own 
country;  the  arguments  of  intolerant  zeal  and  despotic 
power.  He  therefore  drew  his  sword,  and  laying  hold 
of  the  Earl's  son  Hundius,  whom  his  father  had  car- 
ried on  boaid,  declared,  in  the  moit  determined  manner, 
that  he -would  instantly  plunge  it  into  the  youth's  bo- 
som if  h=s  father  hesitated  any  longer  ;  and,  at  the  same 
tinie,  added,  that  his  fate  should  only  be  the  forerunner  of 
what  all  those  should  suffer  who  refused  to  adopt  the  prin* 
ciples  of  ibis  religion  which  he  bim^eU  professed.     Con.', 
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iJDced  that  an  absolute  refusal,  or  even  any  long  hesita-  HiMorr.^ 
lion  nr  delay,  would  have  beeu  the  certain  means  of  in- 
»Dltiag  himself,  hU  faaiLly,  and  country,  m  one  com- 
mon min,  Sigurd  yielded  to  (he  imperious  dictates  of  O- 
Jau),  whom  he  now  ackno'vlcdged  as  his  sovereign,  pub- 
licly professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  received  baptism  ; 
•nd  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  Earl  with  oae 
accord.  The  king-,  exulting  in  the  success  of  hi&  pious 
ttierprise,  now  returned  home,  carrying  Hundlus  along 
with  him  as  an  hostage  ;  and,  on  his  departure,  left  some 
Innicd  men  to  instruct  the  inhabiiauts  in  the  nature  of 
that  religion  which  he  had  thu«  planted  with  the  point  of 
ihe  sword.  Hundius  soon  aftervtards  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  hostage;  and  the  Eail,  considering  ihit  event  as 
<iiitalving  entirely  his  connection  with  that  monarch,  cod- 
Incied  an  alliance  in  another  quarter,  by  marrying,  as 
Ms  Kcond  wife,  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  King  of  Scot- 
had.  The  new  connections  formed  by  the  JEarl  probably 
Kndnl  to  confirm  him  in  his  new  religion,  or  perhaps  it 
did  not  appear  a  matter  of  sulhi-icTit  importance  to  make  a 
Knmd  change  j  attd  thus  the  men  of  Orkney  remained 
Cbristians. 

This  Earl's  death  ill  Ireland,  where  he  was  killed,  isDathoTrp 
Hit  subject  of  Gray's  ode  of"  The  F.ital  Sisters."     The  i,fa,e[l  by 
woiricn  that  sung  the  song  were  the  Valkers  in  northern'^"'''' 
hjihology;  whom  Odin   ein[)loji;d   to  choose   in   baiilc 
liioK  that  were  to  be  slnin,  to  conduct  them  lo  his  liall,  and 
lofimiisb  them  with  erery  luxury.     This  ode  is  found- 
ed npon  a  traditionary  storvt  that  at  the  instant  on  which 
Sigurd  fell  in  Ireland,  a  native  of  Caithness,  called  Davi- 
Wui,  being  at  home,  imagined  he  saw  what  he  conceived 
lobeancmber  of  men  riding  up  to  and  entering  a  hill 
war  liis  dwelling;  and  that  he  might  be  in  no  mistake, 
lie  "Cnl  to  the  place,  and  perceiving  a  chink  In  the  side  of 
H  2 
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Hiiwn'.  the  bill,  he  looked  through  it,  and  saw  twelve  womni 
weaving  a  web  in  a  very  strange  loom,  and  of  as  strange 
materials;  and  sa  thej  wrought  they  snog,  in  the  Daniih 

language,  q  dreadful  song. 

How  Imrli-M  Kit  bero  ibc  ^teofihtEirl  d(  Orkney? 

The  E^rls  of  Orkney  were  for  some  ages  connected  by  the 
lies  of  consanguinity  wiih  all  the  monarchs  of  the  north ; 
and  their  eserlions  in  war,  from  the  character  of  their  pee- 
plc,  were  more  vigorous  tlian  those  of  most  sovereign 
princes  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  government  in- 
proved,  and  the  greater  nations  in  Europe  were  less  dis- 
traclcd  by  feudal  divisions,  and  kings  acquired  greater  W- 
Ihot-ity,  the  Earls  of  Orkney  necessarily  became  of  les! 
imptirtancc.  Magnus,  the  last  Norwegian  Earl  of  Ork- 
ney, left  only  one  daughter,  who  married  Mallis  Ear!  of 
Strathearn  in  Scotland.  From  that  time  no  Earl  resided 
in  Orkney.  Caithtiess  was  alienated  to  Robert  the  First, 
King  of  Scotland.  The  Earldom  of  Orkney  was  obtained 
by  Henry  Sinclair,  of  the  family  of  Strathearn,  in  1319, 
hjf  a  grant  from  the  King  of  Norway,  in  consequence  of 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The  Scottish  monarchs  af- 
terwards laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  these  islands; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Danish  monarchs  insisted 
that  the  ancieirt  tribute  formerly  paid  to  ihem  by  the  Not- 
*fbi«T  «-  wegian  Earls  was  still  due.     In  1470  James  the  Third  of 


mark ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  Scottish  ambassadors  who 
negociated  the  marriage  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  these  islands- 
He  refused  to  do  this  ;  but  compelled,  by  the  low  slate  oi 
his  finances,  and  induced  by  the  strong  desire  that  he  b»*i 
for  the  Scottish  alliance,  he  pledged  them  for  the  greats* 
pan  of  his  daughter's  portion.  After  all  the  preliminary 
points  had  been  adjusted,  and  both  parties  were  agreed* 
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this  memoraUe  treaty  (under  the  name  of  a  contract  of  Hiatpry, 
naniage)  was  concluded,  consi^ng  of  many  articles ;  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

Isty  That  the  arrears  oif  the  annual  of  Norway  should 
he  remkledy  with  all  its  penaltfes,  and  no  future  payment 
should  ever  be  exacted  from  the  king,  queen,  their  heirs, 
er  their  -children. 

Sd,  That  the  princess's  portion  should  amount  to  00,000 
lorins;  of  which  lO^OOO  were  to  be  paid  previously  to 
her  leaving  Denmark  with  the  ambassadors  ;  and  for  the 
cemaining  $0,000,  her  royal  father,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  die  prelates,  peers,  and  chiefs  of  his  kingdom, 
assigned  the  Islands  of  Orkney  as  a  pledge  to  be  retained 
till  their  redemption  by  himself  or  his  successors. 

Sdy  That  King  Jan^es  should,  in  case  of  his  own  death, 
tecore  to  his  Queen  Margaret  the  possession  of  the  Pa* 
boe  of  Linlithgow,  and  Castle  of  Donne  in  Monteith,  with 
dl  their  territories,  and  a  revenue  besides,  amounting  to 
soe-third  of  the  royal  income. 

4thy  That  if  the  queen,  in  her  widowhood,  should 
dioose  to  leave  Scotland,  she  should,  instead  of  this  por- 
tion, accept  of  120,000  florins,  of  which  50,000  should 
le  considered  as  paid  on  the  restoration  of  Orkney  to  the 
Danish  crown. 

Matters  were  now   settled  ;    but  as   the   commotions 
nhich  had  formerly  existed  still  continued  to  exhaust  his 
fesonrces,  and  Christian  had  no  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate supply^  he  offered  to  pledge  Shetland,  as  he  had  done 
Oikney,  but  for  BOOO  florins  only,  while  he  paid  the  re- 
maining  2000,  a  sum  equal  to  about  L.  20,000  Sterling 
of  our  present  money.     The  terms  were  deemed  reason- 
able;  the  oflfer  was  accepted;  and  from  that  period  the 
Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  formed  a  part  of  the  Scot- 
^  monarchy,  and  followed  its  destiny.     The  iiomage 
^  lovcreignty  only  of  the  islands  bad  been  claimed  by 
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ifUtarf.  tlic  king!!  of  Norway  ;  and  those  alone  could  be  conveyed 
lo  llio  ScoUish  monarch  by  ihe  dted  of  inoptgnoration.  The 
Earl,  tliei*etbre,  enjoyed,  as  formerly,  all  his  privileges; 
but  the  Scottish  monarch  obialnetl  the  rights  of  the  Eail 
by  giving  in  exchange  other  land^.  Though  the  family 
flf  Sinclair,  in  this  May,  were  prevuUed  upon  to  renounce 
llie  Earldom,  one  of  them  altempicd,  in  liie  minority  o( 
Janics  the  Fifth,  to  rcgaiu  possession  in  a  forcible  manner, 
but  without  success.  The  unfortunate  Qiieen  Mary  at. 
tempted  to  confer  these  islands  upon  her  favourite,  thcEail 
of  Bothwell,  when  she  intended  to  marry  ''im,  and  there- 
by  brought  on  both  his  ruin  and  her's.  Thereafter  Jamii 
(he  Sixth  iniprudcnily  gave  away  these  islands  to  Patrick 
Slu.trl,  who  abused  his  powers  by  very  tyrannical  con- 
duct i  but  they  returned  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  hij 
£i>rfciture  i  andwere  aila&i, as  formerly  menlioncdtgranled 
by  Charles  the  Vmt  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  In  consequence 
ef  the  xbolition  of  the  heritable  juriMliciions  in  Scotland, 
the  sncctssor  of  the  ancient  Earls  now  Lord  Dondaj,  has  no 
Other  right  over  the  islands  thin  that  of  levying  the  renu 
whtcb  belonged  to  the  ancient  Earls  j  which,  however,  it 
formerly  noticnl,  ve  vcrr  hi^h ;  and  Lord  Dondas  has 
the  powrr  of  appoioting  cettaia  judgn,  called  bailies,  of 
whom  there  is  ooe  in  every  parish,  who  has  power  to  bold 
<Ourai  am)  deterauDC  cixSI  causes,  according  to  tlte  law  of 
Scotlku4,  M  Ibe  value  of  16&.  Sd.  Sutikg.  All  coutc^ts 
of  •  tu^KT  inpoit  wc  decided  hj  the  sherig'  or  ste\Tard 
i^potnicd  hj  the  cfowa,  oc  bis  deploy,  at  kiikwall,  or 
hy  tkc  oth«T  courtt  tkai  hatT  wjwcMC  joiisdiction  io  Scot- 
ia 
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SHETLAND  ISLANDS. 


riATIKO  said  so  much  upon  the  subject  of  Orkney^  weCcoeraldt* 
tccoant  it  less  necessary  to  give  a  very  minute  accourit  of  "^^"^ 
the  more  northern  or  Shetland  Isles.  The  political  his« 
tory  and  present  situation  of  both  these  clusters  of  islands^ 
with  regard  to  the  tenures  by  which  landed  property  is 
beld^  is  the  same.  The  Shetland  have  in  all  ages  followed 
the  destiny  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  The  same  Harold  Harfa- 
ger.  King  of  Norway^  who  conquered  the  one,  made  him« 
self  master  of  the  other  also  :  the  Earls  of  Orkney ,  at  all 
timesy  held  the  Shetland  Isles  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
domsun.  When  Orkney  was  given  up  to  the  king  of 
Scotland  by  the  Danish  monarch,  Shetland  went  along 
with  it«  The  Earl  of  Morton  acquired  the  superiority  of 
Shetland  along  with  that  of  Orkney  ;  and  Lord  Dundas  at 
present  holds  the  right  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Karls 
of  Orkney  to  certain  rents  and  payments,  or  feu-duties^ 
from  all  the  proprietors  of  these  islands. 
The  Shetland  Islands  are  situated  in  latitude  60  and  01^. 

m 

They  consist  of  about  seventeen  inhabited  islands,  and  a 
Aomber  of  lesser  ones,  called,  as  in  Orkney,  Holms,  dedicated 
to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  Sec.  The  principal  island  A^>>nhm4. 
is  here,  as  in  Orkney,  called  the  Mainland,  and  bears  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  whole  territory  than  in  Orkney, 
The  Mainland  is  no  less  than  sixty  miles  in  length  t'rom 
Bonh  to  south,^and  in  some  places  it  is  upwards  of  twelve 
o^es  in  breadth.  It  projects  into  the  sea  with  a  vast  mul« 
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raVDe-tUude  of  irregular  promontories;  and  is  on  all  crdes  M 
Y^^  deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  a.tid  barbours,  that 
no  part  of  it  lies  above  ilirec  miles  from  the  sea,  "Thai 
the  territory  may  be  consicfered  as  wholly  maritime.  Tba^— 
next  island  in  point  of  magnitude  is  tlic  Island  of  Td^ 
which  lies  (o  the  northward  of  the  Mainlimd,  It  is  twen^ 
jniles  long  and  nearly  twelve  broad.  The  coast  is  bold  nft) 
rocky,  inter&ccicd  by  several  bays,  or,  as  they  are  beni 
called,  /^o«,  which  form  safe  harbours.  The  chief  of  tho^ 
are  called  Hamna  foe,  Burra  For,  and  Mid  TtU  V^ 
The  surface  is  prelty  level,  with  several  small  lake%, 
ut.  which  are  tlie  sources  of  a  few  rivulets.  Unsi  is  the  nuM|* 
northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  the  most  northern  te(^ 
rilory  belonging  to  the  British  empire  i  and  for  that  reawB 
may  be  accounted  deserving  of  special  notice.  Its  form  is 
of  an  irregular  oblong  6gure.  In  comparison  vrilh  the  o< 
tber  Shetland  Isles,  Unst  is  reckoned  level,  yet  its  surface 
U  diversified  by  several  extensive  and  moderately  faigh 
hills.  Vallafit'l,  rising  within  a  mtle  and  a  half  of  its 
aouthem  estttmity,  runs  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
we^icm  coast,  tuid,  under  diSereni  names,  to  the  vcrj 
nonhcni  point.  .Saxaforth,  a  hill  of  considerable  height, 
Ktid  tlic  hi|tbc3t  in  the  islmnd,  lies lowardsitSDOttheni end. 
Crouficid  stands  nearly  in  the  middle,  ixA  at  tigbt  angles 
to  ValUficld.  Voidhill  strtlches  out  panllel  to  the  east 
CUf'-  TiJ;cis  of  le^xl  ^r.>und  arc  intei3(>crsed  amoog  these 
\iU\  -,  The  highest  of  the  hiUs  are  still  covered  with  moss 
or  '..latk  peai-e«nh  to  the  depth  of  some  feni.  On  such  as 
ftTc  lower  (,aiid  th«re  uie  scvcraJ  besides  these  wbicfa  Inva 
been  eaumerax..).  the  mosses  hav«  been  exhausted,  lod 
thi.  bftre  TockN  ■>[  i«ar  here  a^d  there  tLr  ugb  a  thin  lajer 
of  mould  coiC'cd  with  *  jTccn  drt  sviid,  which  yields 
excellent  itisittre.  The  hUl  oi  Suufiuth  is  not  less 
ihui  TCO  feet  hi^,  tad  aa/  be  leea  f«uneca  leagues  oC 
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island  is  intersected  by  do  Tiven,  bul  contains  (in  proportio 
to  its  extent  a.t  least)  many  small  iVesh  water  lakes.  Lock 
ens' is  two  miles  long,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad.  The 
scenery  is  pleasant  along  its  banks.  A  chain  of  smaller 
lochs  runs  from  ClifT  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 
The  sea-coast  of  Uast  being  broken  and  indented  by  ■« 
many  bays  and  creeks,  its  extent  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained ;  nor  has  any  accurate  measurement  of  it  been  yet 
attempted.  Several  islets  are  scattered  here  and  there  a. 
round  it.  All  the  shores  exposed  to  the  main  ocean,  but 
especially  the  headlands,  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  fathoms.  The  shores  of  the  bays  and  harbours 
again  are  low,  shelving,  and  sandy.  The  longest  day  in 
the  island  of  Unst  is  nineteen  hours  liflcen  minutes,  and  of 
consequence  the  shortest  day  is  four  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  Island  of  Bressay  is  about  four  miles  long  and  twoBrauj.&e. 
broad.  It  lies  (o  the  eastward  of  the  Mainland  by  a  strait 
called  Bressay  Sound.  This  sound  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  world.  Here  the  Dutch  herring  fleet  was 
accustomed  to  rendezvous  about  the  middle  of  June  till 
their  country  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  they  were 
involved  in  war  with  Britain.  Adjoining  to  Bressay,  and 
on  the  south-east  side  of  it,  is  the  small  Island  of  Noss, 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Slietland  Isles.  To 
tbe  south  of  the  Island  of  Noss  there  is  a  rock  or  holm, 
perpendicular  on  all  sides,  and  about  150  feet  high.  The 
opposite  rock  on  the  island  is  of  the  same  height,  and  dis- 
luil  from  the  other  240  feet.  The  holm,  which  is  qnite 
level  at  the  top,  produces  excellent  grass,  and  maintains  s 
luunber  of  sheep  during  the  summer  season.  Noiwith- 
flmding  the  perpendicular  precipices  which  made  it  inac- 
ttniblc  on  all  sides,  the  apparent  richness  of  tbe  jpasturc^ 
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CetwrJDe-and  the  mitnbcT  of  sea-fowls  which  breed  upon  it,  many 
■  -  ^  years  ago  induced  the  proprietor  to  endeavour  to  fall  on 
some  means  of  passing  between  the  island  and  it.  Ac- 
cordingly a  daring  islander  attempted  lo  climb  up,  and  snc- 
ceeded.  He  fixed  posts  in  the  ground  abont  two  feet  and 
a  half  from  each  other  ;  and  having  ropes  stretched  across 
to  corresponding  posts  on  the  island,  a  wooden  cradle, 
which  slides  along  the  ropes,  affords  a  safe  conveyance  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  holm.  The  advetitorer  who 
first  ascended  the  rock  would  not  take  the  benefit  of  re- 
turning  by  the  cradle,  but  attempting  to  return  the  way 
he  came  up,  fell  down  and  was  killed.  The  islands  of 
Barra  and  House  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Main- 
land, and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  found.  They  lie  so 
near  to  one  another  that  there  is  a  communicatior  berween 
tbem  by  a  bridge.  They  are  about  four  miles  long  mi 
nearly  o:ie  broad.  Havora,  another  ^maU  island,  is  situs* 
ated  about  half  a  milt;  to  the  southward  of  Burra  and  Papa 
on  the  north-west.  Besides  these  are  a  variciy  of  olhet 
inconsiderable  isles,  as  Trcndary,  Fetlar,  Papastow,  Mci- 
kle  and  Little  Rho,  Skerries,  &c.  The  whole  islands  that 
have  any  inhabitants  amount  to  seventeen,  but  they  cod-> 
twn  little  that  deserves  panicidar  description.  The  island 
1^1.  of  Foula,  howe\-er,  or  Fult-,  ought  not  so  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ultima  ThuU  of  the  ancients,  not 
only  from  the  n-.cre  analogy  of  the  name,  but  also  from 
more  undoubted  testimony  ;  for  Taciius,  speaking  of  the 
Rom.ui  general  Agricola,  regarding  his  victories  and  the 
distance  to  which  he  penetrated  northward,  thus  expresses 
hinucif :  "  Invenit  dotniiitque  iosulas  quas  vccani  Orca- 
des  despeciaque  Thule."  Nnw,  Foula,  which  is  high 
ground,  is  easily  seen  in  a  tlear  day  (rom  the  nonhcra 
pait  of  the  Orkiie>s.  It  is  about  three  niile^  in  length, 
}i&il  Hue  Mid  a  lialf  ui  breadth.  It  is  situated  nearly  twenty 
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loiks  distaat  from  any  land  to  the  westward  of  the  daSf  GencnaD^ 
pen  of  Orkney  and  of  Shetland ;  to  which  last  it  is  politi* .    ^P™?, 
pdly  annexed.     It  is  very  bold  and  steep  towards  th9 
frett ;  and  the  only  landings  place,  which  is  called  Ham, 
lies  on  the  east  side,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  fishing 
^doii. 

These  islands,  though  much  neglected  on  account  of  Extotti 
Iheir  remote  situation  and  other  disadvantages,  contain 
nearly  as  muph  land  as  the  Orkneys,  and  are  computed  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  e^ctent  to  the  Dutch  Provinces,  which 
at  one  period  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  Europe. 
The  islands  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  mountainous  ; 
|hoDgh,  at  the  same  time,  their  surface  is  high,  irregular, 
}iilly,  and  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  moors  and  mos- 
ses ;  and  their  coast  is  bold*  In  general,  the  mountains 
are  less  in  the  islands  towards  the  north.  In  the  parish 
of  North  ^eyan,  which  is  a  peninsula  belonging  to  the 
Mainland,  is  the  highest  hill  in  the  islands.  It  is  called  Higher 
Rona's  Hill.  It  is  eight  mUes  in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  ^^*^ 
It  was  found  by  geometrical  mensuration  to  be  3944  feet 
iibove  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  htH 
is  exhibited  an  extensive,  noble,  and  pleasing  prospect, 
fifty  miles  at  least  in  every  direction,  having  the  ocean  for 
a  horizon.  The  numerous  islands  scattered  beneath,  and 
curiously  intersected  by  the  sea,  and  often  a  distant  view 
of  vessels,  which  frequent  these  coasts  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, afiTord  a  prospect  infinitely  diversified  and  agreeable. 
On  the  highest  eminence  there  is  a  house  constructed  of 
four  large  stones,  and  two  covering  the  top  for  a  roof, 
under  which  six  or  seven  persons  may  sit.  It  is  called  the 
watch-house  ;  and  was  probably  used  in  ancient  times  to 
give  notice  of  the  enemy  or  any  approaching  danger.  A 
pyramidal  tower  of  small  stones  is  erected  on  the  top  of 
it.    Tbb  hiU  is  a  land*  mark  to  the  fishers  all  round  the 
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country,  and  generally  the  first  land  seen  by  ships  if  they 
fall  (0  the  west  of  the  country  coming  from  their  northern 
voyages. 

On  the  sea-coast  a  great  part  of  the  shore  is  iti  many 
places  formed  by  bold  and  inaccessible  rocks,  particularly 
towards  the  w«sl  or  north-western  side  of  the  Mainland. 
For  example,  in  the  parish  of  North  Mevan,  which  forms 
the  northern  district  of  the  Mainland.'one  rock  is  remark- 
able at  rising  perpeodicular  on  all  sides  to  a  great  heiglU 
%bove  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  few  miles  distance 
lias  the  appearance  of  a  ship  with  all  her  sails  set.  It 
makes  a  good  direction  for  vessels  coming  into  Hillswick 
harbour,  keeping  to  the  east  of  that  rock  and  ha'fvaj 
from  the  shore.  Near  to  this  arc  two  very  high  pillar^ 
on  which  the  Urge  kind  of  cormorants  nestle  ;  and,  wha 
is  remarkable,  aoly  successively,  for  the  rock  that  is  pos- 
sessed by  ihem  one  year  is  deserted  the  next,  and  returned 
lo  igain  after  being  a  year  unpossessed.  Id  this  manner 
have  these  rock.*  been  occupied  kvm  time  immemoriaL 
Bothn>cksRrein>cccssibIe.  These  immcosepiUan  axe  of  dN 
■kme  materials  with  the  crags  od  the  shore,  which  ne  «U 
•  stupendous  bcighi,  and  seem  to  have  been  separated  hjM 
Ibe  fbm  of  the  waves  ruber  ihao  by  volcanoes  or  a^jB 
other  erupttooi.  TWcre  U  a  bolm  called  Dosboha,  fia^H 
a  tcttarkable  arch  passiBg  through  its  ccctr^  wbkh  b 
very  Wty  tmi  ^>cioB%  and  viufer  which  boats  Gsh  ;  aad 
tiiera  ia  aa  oprajag  fnm  the  lop,  which  gives  light  to 
th««  hclow.  Next  to  this  is  ihc  Holm  aad  ble  of  Stcn- 
aess,  whkh  aboond  wiA  kittywakes,  iDi^  eieiy  pn>- 
jecnoa  and  tvttj  hole  vluc&  en  aiivd  thm  aaj  dd- 
ter.  The  acw-fc^pd  y*iw^  ate  nach  eslee»ed  as  4c- 
Kcaw  food,  tmi  lakta  ia  great  ftw^.  To  Ak  oocthward 
«rtbi3  is  «  nek,  iIm  mmmm  ttwAiA  has  aever  beea 
MMm  Vf  M^  mi  n  <alM  te  Ifaiin  Skarr.     la 
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the  SQmmer  season  it  is  occupied  by  the  largest  or  black-  Cant, 
lacked  galls,  who  nestle  on  it  undisturbed.  About  two 
miles  from  this  shore  there  is  a  large  and  high  rock  call- 
ed Ocean  Skerrj.  It  is  a  good  direction  for  ships  from 
the  north,  if  wanting  a  harbour.  Under  it  the  fishing 
boats,  with  easterly  winds,  are  happy  to  reach  a  place' 
which  witl  give  them  leare  to  rest  upon  their  oar»r 

There  is  a  large  natural  cave  in  the  island  of  Papa  thatCa^ 
has  three  entrances,  through  which  the  sea  ebbs  and 
lows.  It  is  so  wide  as  to  allow  a  large  boat  to  enter 
with  the  oars  at  frill  length  on  each  side,  and  becomes 
gradoally  larger  as  one  advances  towards  the  centre, 
where  it  b  beautifully  arched.  The  direction  being 
crooked,  it  is  dark  in  the  middle  ;  a  circtimstance  which 
leldom  fails  to  strike  with  awe  the  mind  of  the  beholder.. 
Tht  least  aoise  increases  the  solemn  impression.  It  di- 
vides into  several  apartments.'  Beyond  the  centre  there 
is  a  small  aperture  in  the  top,  that  admits  a  feeble  light 
br  the  direction  of  the  boat. 

Around  the  coast  of  Unst  are  several  remarkable  na- 
tural caves*  At  Sha  there  is  one,  the  roof  of  wbich  is 
supported  by  natural  pillars  of  an  octagonal  figure.  At 
Bbrra  Frith  there  are  a  number  of  caves  opening  from  th^f 
sea,  and  running  backwards  under  the  hills.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  too  low  and  narrow  to  admit  a  boat,  but 
are  not  accessible  by  any  other  means.  One  only  is  vi- 
sited once  a- year,  and  plundered  of  the  seals  by  which  it 
is  frequented.  Eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Burra  Frith, 
inder  an  arm  of  the  hill  of  Saxaforth,  there  is  a  grand 
natural  arch,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  boat  to  row  through 
it,  300  feet  in  length  and  of  considerable  height.  A  short 
way  eastward  from  this  there  is  another,  but  of  a  less 
magnificent  appearance. 
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Af™»l-    the  farm  will  admit  of  a  plough,  oxen  are  more  gcnenS^ 
^   ^,    »  used  than  horses. 

The  seed-time  commonlj  begins  about  the  middle  of 
March,  but  it  varies  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  country.  It 
u  earliest  in  ihe  parishes  of  Tingwall,  Whiteness,  Weei- 
dale,  and  Dunrossness,  where  the  soil  is  drier  than  in 
most  other  places,  and  in  general  tias  a  limestone  bottom. 
It  is  tiDpossible  to  state  precisely  the  time  of  harvest, 
so  various  are  the  seasons  in  so  high  a  latitude.  Some- 
times the  crop  is  gathered  in  before  the  20th  of  Seplem* 
bcr ;  at  other  times,  in  less  favourable  years,  the  harvest 
is  not  over  before  the  bcginoing  of  November.  When 
the  harvests  are  so  late,  there  is  little  food  for  man,  and 
the  fodder  for  the  cattle  is  the  ocdy  valuable  part  of  ibc 
•Top.  £mi  thai  is  often  so  much  damaged  by  the  rains, 
that  it  cannot  aflbrd  cilber  a  wholesome  or  nourishing 
bod  for  ajiy  species  of  stock.  The  land  is  almost  wholly 
in  open  nelds,  there  being  bat  few  iaclosines.  Tbe  very 
small  proportloo  of  land  that  is  under  cullivatioa  is  divi* 
dfd,  bat  the  extensive  hill  pasnues  remain  in  commoa. 
Tbeic  have  been  many  proposals  fur  dividing  these  com- 
nwAs;  but  hitherto  no  cficcmai  step  has  been  taken.  b> 
deed,  under  the  preseni  Shetland  system,  i  dnision  conld 
be  attended  with  very  little  advaniage  i  for  tmlen  tbe  sheep 
and  cattle  vrcre  attended  by  proper  shephcnl^  it  would  be 
impossible  to  coofifie  tbe  stock  of  cattle,  sheep,  Su;.  within 
any  prescrii>ed  boundaries.  Someol  tbe  waste  lands  might 
be  improved  ;  in  smne  pUces  they  might  be  made  to  carry 
crops  of  b«rky  and  oats,  the  only  grains  of  which  the  di- 
le  seems  to  admit.  A  great  part  might  do  doubt,  ia  a  dif- 
£g«tat  ctinaie,  be  pifctcd  to  advantage  ;  bat  there  has 
■at  as  yet  been  any  proper  attempt  made  to  ascerUiD  tbat 
kipoclMt  point,  whether  trees  can  grow  in  Shetland.  Ccr. 
tatA  it  is,  they  have  once  gnnnt  ibere,  as  the  roots  of  trees 


ate  Btill  found  in  many  of  ihe  bogs  and  mosses.  Kotlimg, 
iboTvever,  is  attempted  in  planting,  from  a  rooted  pre-  <_ 
jodice  that  trees  could  not  thrive  under  sucb  a  cUnutc^ 
and  where  thej  are  «o  much  exposed  to  the  sea-spray. 
At  present  the  fisfaing  is  all  in  all  ;  and  so  long  as  tlua 
nge  continues,  it  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  any  effectual 
improvement  of  the  soil  will  ever  be  attempted  hy  the 
proprietors.  They  consider  the  fishing  as  yielding  an  im-* 
mediate  profit ;  whereas  any  attempt  lo  improve  the  soil 
could  only  aSbrd  a  distant  prospect  of  gain,  and  conw> 
^ucDtly  is  less  attractive. 

Aa  already  mentioned,  there  are  no  roads  in  Sbet- 
landf  either  public  or  parochial.  The  traveller  goes  oa 
tit  way,  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  along  the  foot* 
paths  made  through  the  bills  by  the  repeated  treading 
of  the  sheep,  &c.  which  pasture  at  large.  The  small 
korses,  the  breed  of  these  islands,  koep  their  feet  ama- 
lingly  well  in  the  narrow  paths  {  but  the  inhabitant  of 
my  other  coumry  would  hardly  trust  himself  on  horse- 
back along  the  greater  part  of  the  Shetland  roads.  The 
natives,  so  far  from  attempting  any  new  improvements  ot 
roads,  never  pay  the  least  attention  to  that  article.  Tha 
fitrmhousea  are  generally  mean,  bi}t  not  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  general  smallnesa  of  the  farms. 
The  offices  are  in  general  despicable  ;  and  no  wander. 
Tht  landlord  builds  the  d  a  veiling- house  at  his  own  ex« 
pence  ;  the  tenant  must  be  at  the  expcnce  of  buildiriL-  and 
keeping  in  repair  what  office-liouses  may  be  nece^iiry. 
These  arc  always  erected  by  the  tenant  in  the  easiest  way 
ponible,  because  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  mayeiw 
joy  them  ;  he  may  be  removed  nest  year.  There  ara 
very  few  written  leases  granted  in  Shetland.  The  gene« 
nd  coTentmt  between  landlord  and  tenant  is,  that  the  te- 
nant shall  adventure  in  fishing  for  behoof  of  bii  landlord 
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AniBitU  80  long  as  he  possesses  the  farin.  Anj  fkilnre  of  this  ki 
«  Ae  forerunner  of  a  removal.  When  lands  are  let  to  a  te- 
nant, no  stipulations  are  made  as  to  the  mode  of  agficnl- 
ture ;  he  maj  impoverish,  or  he  inaj  improve  the  grould; 
ao  question  is  asked  on  this  head  by  the  proprietor* 

Animali.  It  is  well  known  that  the  domestic  aninoAls  of  this 
country  are  the  smallest  of  any  in  the  dominions  belongs 
ing  to  the  British  crown.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
aeantiness  of  their  food.  Neither  artificial  grasses  nor 
green  crops  are  cultivated,  nor  are  there  any  indosures  c»« 
capable  of  protecting  such  crops  from  the  multitude  of 
sft^p,  cattle,  and  horses,  which  pasture  on  the  commons 
ita  winter  unattended  by  any  herdsman*  The  cBffcrent 
khids  bf  stock  might  certainly  be  improved  by 'proper 
^ftte  in  the  breeders ;  but  very  little  attention  has  hi- 
jbcrto  been  paid  to  any  improvement,  except  by  attempt^ 
kng  the  introduction  of  breeds  fiiom  other  countries,  which 
has  not  been  attended  with  much  success.  The  climate  is 
unfavourable  to  animals  brought  from  warmer  regions. 
The  scanty  herbage  in  summer,  and  the  general  scarcity 
^f  fodder  in  winter,  seem  to  be  much  against  the  introdiie- 
tton  of  larger  breeds  than  those  now  in  the  inlands,  unless 
accompanied  by  other  agricultural  improvements.  Soqm 
attempts  made  to  introduce  breeds  of  sheep  from  Stoghed 
and  Scotland  have  been  followed  with  the  most  miaous 
consequences,  by  brir.ging  over  two  fatal  distempers,  the 
tot  and  blindness,  never  before  known  among  the  Shtet* 
land  sheep. 

Honei.  'Great  numbers  of  horses  are  bred  here  :  they  are  of  a 
vmry  small  sizd,  the  least  from  nine  to  ten  hands  higb^ 
the  larger  eleven  hands.  .  They  are  full  of  spirit,  and  can 
bear  fatigue  much  bettei*  in  proportion -than  larger  horaea* 
7hey  are  evidently  the  Norway  horse,  reduced  in  ai^^ 
bpacaaty  fafe«  •  Th^  are  never  put  into  a  houiCy  nor  ]:e* 
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tdve  an  J  food  except  wliat  ihej  gather  from  the  ground.  Anlinak^ 
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Their  principal  use  is  brmging  home  peat  for  fuel* 

The  cows  of  Shetland  are  also  of  a  small  size  ;  but,  inHoracdcs9 
feint  of  shape,  inferior^to  those  of  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland^  .  When  fat,  some  of  the  cows  will  weigh 
firom  two  to  three  hundred  weight,  and  some  of  the  os^en 
from  three  to  four  hundred  weight ;  but  the  common  run 
k'^mitch  smailer.  The  quantity  of  milk  which  thesd 
bows  yield  is  not  very  coiisiderable*  When  milked  thrice 
a^Uyi  they  give  ti  Scottish  chopin  (an  English  quart) 
tidi  time.  Both  in  summer  and  winter  they  are  kept  in 
ihe  house  every  night.  Not  having  plenty  of  straw  for 
litter^  that  defect  is  supplied  with  heath,  and  sometimes 
with  peat  dust.  ^  These  cattle  have  but  little  food  ekher 
ssmmer  or  winter.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at, 
ttat  the  cows  should  give  little  milk,  aod  that  the  oxeu 
should  do  little  work.  The  only  places  they  have,  calcu« 
hted  to  fsttcn  cattle  for  the  butcher,  are  the  small  isles^ 
hr  iaimf,  that  are  uninhabited.  Most  of  fhem  produce 
iae  suceulent  pasture,  where  cattle  that  were  formerly  on 
sMity  allowance  soon  become  very  fat.  It.  is  probable 
iia:t  their  cows  were  either  more  numerous  formerly,  or 
^ileld<!d  more  milk  than  at  present  ^  for  more  than  one 
half  of  the  land-rents  were  of  old  paid  in  butter,  though 
tn^  ia  general  converted  into  money.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  30,000  cows  in  Shetland^  lOOO  ozen^  and  10,000 
y<temg  cattle  ;  making  in  all  41,000  head.  They  make 
terj  little  cheese  in  Shetland  ;  and  many  of  their  people 
ne  yet  ignorant  how  to  mannfacture  it.  The  method  of  Battcib 
inttking  bmter  is  as  follows  :  They  put  all  the  milk  they 
ian  spare  into  a  chum,  which  in  two  or  three  days  be- 
comes full ;  they  then  churn  it ;  and  when  the  butter  is 
khont  to  separate  from  the  serum,  some  red-hot  stones  are* 
thrown  in^  and  the  churning  is  continued  till  the  butter 
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ADinuk  separate  and  iloal  at  lop.  When  thty  1iav«  taken  tlw 
butter  out  of  the  churn,  the  more  attentive  dairy  maids 
wash  it  completely  and  salt  it ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
Shetland  butter  carefuUj  made  is  equal  to  xry  ihxt  est 
be  found  in  any  country  ;  but  when  made  in  part  pay- 
ment of  rem,  it  is  bad  to  a  proverb.  The  butter  milk, 
here  called  hrllacb,  i;  boiled,  and  whatever  floats  sboveft 
taken  off  and  used  for  food  ;  the  remainder,  which  >b^* 
call  bland,  is  their  ordinary  drink.  Some  of  k  ia  kept  l!8 
winter  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  veiy 
vliolesome,  and,  in  particular,  useful  to  those  wbo  livei* 
much  upon  iish. 

Swlnt.  Great  numbers  of  hogs  are  bred  in  Shetland.  Thqr 
sre  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  in  Scotland,  and  are  pBtr* 
ticularly  distinguished  for  the  shormess  of  their  badb ' 
They  are  easily  fed,  and  might  be  made  of  much  greattff ' 
use  to  the  inhabitants  than  ihey  are  at  present. 

*>«P'  The  most  important  part  of  the  live  slock  of  these 
islands  is  their  sheep.  It  is  now  pretty  clearly  ascertained^ 
that  tlie  celebrated  Slietland  breed  of  sheep  came  ortginallj 
from  Denmark  and  Norway  along  with  the  first  adreiw 
turers,  who  settled  in  those  islands  many  centuries  ago>  II 
is  calculated  that  there  are  from  il(),O0U  to  120,000 
sheep  in  the  Shetland  islands.  These  valuable  animtU 
produce  ii»re  profit  with  Jess  trouble  than  any  othes  a». 
tide.  Were  they  properly  attended  to,  both  the  quanti^ 
and  the  value  of  their  vrool  might  be  greatly  augmented. 

Wool  In  ihe  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society 

of  Scotland  upon  the  subject  of  Shi  tland  wool,  the  follow, 
iog  remarks  are  made.  "  It  would  appear  that  the  peniM* 
nent  fineness  of  the  nool  depends  entirely  upon  the  breed 
of  sheep;  for  on  the  same  pasture,  and  in  the  very  sa-inc 
climate,  sheep  with  the /r»(  and  with  xht  coarstit  wool 
ye  )n»i'itHiiicd  i  insomuch  that  from  the  wool  of  the  same 
lockf  Homc  atockingi  worth  tvjo  guiiutu  per  pair,  an^ 
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ndwfs  worth  less  tbm/ourpencf,  are  produeed.  It  urottld  ^^"'^ 
«ppe«r  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sheep  producing  fine 
wool  to  be  foosd  in  these  islands :  One  known  by  the 
juune  of  the  imiiy  sbetp^  whose  whole  bodj  almost  is  co- 
vered with  it ;  another,  whose  wool  is  fine  about  the  neck 
^nlj^  and  other  particular  parts  of  the  body  •  The  colour 
of  die  fine  wool  also  varies,  sometimes  being  of  a  pure 
whiter  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  the  softest  and  most  silky ; 
«t  other  times  of  a  light  grey,  sometimes  of  a  black,  and 
aoneumes  of  a  russet  colour.  The  sheep  producing  this 
wool  are  of  a  breed  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
might  be  called  ieaver  sbtgp  ;  for,  like  that  animal^  many 
•f  them  have  long  hairs  growing  amongst  the  woo), 
which  cover  and  shelter  it ;  and  the  wool  is  a  species  of 
Cne  fkr  resembling  down,  which  grows  in  some  measure 
aoder  the  protection  of  the  hair  with  which  the  animal  is 
CDveved.  Your  committee  understand  that  the  sheep  pro- 
ducing this  fine  wool  are  of  the  hardiest  nature ;  are  never 
houaedy  nor  kept  in  any  particular  pasture :  and  that  in 
Ihe  winter  season  they  are  often  so  pinched  for  food,  that 
many  of  them  are  obliged  to  feed  upon  the  sea-ware  dri- 
ven upon  the  shore.  It  is  observed,  however,  that  the 
healthiest  sheep  are  those  which  live  constantly  upon  the 
hois,  and  never  touch  the  sea-ware.  Lastly,  It  appears 
that  the  Shetland  sheep  are  never  dipt  or  shorn  ;  but  that 
about  the  beginning  of  June  the  wool  is  pulled  off  (which 
js  done  without  the  smallest  pain  or  injury  to  the  animal% 
leaving  the  long  hairs,  as  already  mentioned,  which  shel- 
ter the  young  wool,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  animal 
warm  and  comfortable  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  cold 
and  piercing  winds  may  occasionally  be  expected  in  so 
■orthem  a  latitude." 

The  same  committee  reported  that  they  had  reason  to 
believe, ''  That  some  remains  of  the  same  breed  of  sheep 
may  still  be  foqnd  in  the  Western  bl^ndsi  sind  perhaps  in 
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,^''^°'*^  some  of  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  where  Uie 
native  race  of  the  mountains  have  not  been  contaminated 
by  a  connection  and  intercourse  with  animals  of  an  infe- 
iiof  species  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  their  wool,  and 
which  are  valuable  principally  for  their  carcases.*' 

The  native  breed  of  Shetland  sheep  are  in  general  very 
hardy,  and  of  a  much  wilder  temper  than  any  other.  Tht$ 
is  particularly  the  cas^  with  regard  to  such  as  pasture  in  the 
small  and  uninhabited  islands  called  holms.  The  pasture  on 
these  holms  is  very  dry,  and  abounds  in  rich  grasses  and 
wild  herbs,  which  render  thp  sheep  that  are  kept  in  them 
more  spirited  and  fat,  and  wholesome,  than  thole  fed  on  the 
hilly  pastures.  The  quality  of  the  Shetland  wool  is  in  ge« 
neral  thought  to  be  af&cted  in  some  n^easure  by  the  pasture 
on  which  the  sheep  are  fed.     The  rocky  pasture  (which  is 
generally  covered  with  coarse  grass  and  long   heather) 
produces  sheep  of  a  strong  hardy  nature,  but  with  coarse 
fleeces,  and  much  varied  in  the  colour.    T*his  sort  of  pas- 
ture is  found  to  produce  the  coarse  wool,  whether  found 
in  the  hill  grounds,  or  in  the  islands  or  holms.  The  sheep 
that  pasture  upon  what  passes  under  the  name  of  black- 
berry heather,  lobba,  and  mossy  pasture,  almost  always 
bear  the  finest  wool.   The  lobba  and  the  berry  heather  are 
preferred  for  feeding  sheep  ;  but  the  lobba  is  reckoned  ra- 
ther better  than  the  other.  It  resembles  oat- brier  in  its  ap- 
pearance, is  very  long,  of  a  hard  substance,  and  is  in  blooni 
all  the  season.     It  is  seldom  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
because  of  its  length,  and  the  snow  dissolves  sooner  on  it 
than  on  the  grass  below  ;  and  on  that  account  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  sheep  when  deprived  of  every  other  re- 
source.    The  native  or  kindly  breed,  which  bear  the  soft 
or  cottony  ftecccs^  as  they  are  called,  are  rather  of  a  deli- 
cate nature.     Their  wool  is  short  and  open,  and  destitute^ 
of  a  covering  of  long  hairs  found  upon  the  eoarse-wooUed 
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Ae^  whidir  serves  to  screen  them  from  the  rain,  and  to  Aoiiittk. 
preserve  them  from  the  ioclemencj  of  the  weather.  These 
Mit-woolled  fleeces  are  verj  often  lost,  and  rubbed  off  du^ 
ring  the  winter,  or  early  in  the  spring ;  which,  it  is  supix>«i 
led,  might  be  prevented  by  clipping  or  shearing  the  sheep* 
Ibe  sea-coasts  of  Shetland  are  covered  with  sea- weed,  e-^sheepfedoK 
specially  in  winter,  when  very  great  quantities  are  throwa 
ashore  by  the  violence  of  the  sea  and  tides.  The  sheep,  du^ 
ring  the  winter  season,  and  especially  while  the  ground  is 
oovered  with  snow,  devour  the  sea- weed  very  greedily  ; 
tad  often,  during  long  and  severe  snows,  they  have  little 
else  to  live  on.     Nature  seems  to  have  imparted  to  thenk 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  times  at  which  this  food  may 
be  procured  ;  for  immediately  upon  the  tide  beginning  to 
fidl,  the  sheep^  in  one  body,  run  di*  ectly  down  to  the  sea** 
shores,  although  feeding  on  hills  several  miles  distant 
fipom  the  sea,  where  they  remain  till  the  tide  returns^  when 
Aey  retool  back  to  their  usual  haunts.     The  sheep  arc 
exposed  to  great  danger,  and  many  are  frequently  lost,  by 
the  tides  carrying  them  off,  when  they  happen  to  go  down 
into  what  are  called  goet  or  cwes^  being  very  often  unable. 
to  get  up,  sometimes  from  weakness  and  hunger,  and 
sometimes  from  the  steepness  of  the  rocks,  by  which 
means  they  remain  a  prey  to  the  next  tide,  which  sweeps 
Ibem  off  in  numbers.     Where  sheep  are  so  wild  as  to  be 
taken  only  by  means  of  a  dog,  it  might  seem  extremely 
di£Bcult  to  take  any  particular  one  out  of  a  large  number; 
but  those  in  the  practice  of  it  can,  in  a  few  minutes,  take 
one  of  any  given  descriptipn  out  of  a  thousand.     Sheep- 
men are  commonly  sworn  to  fidelity  in  their  office ;  and 
when  a  sheep  is  to.  be  taken,  one  of  these  sets  out,  with 
his  dog  .close  at  his  foot,  or  carrying  him  in  his  arms,  that 
the  sheep  may  allow  him  to  approach  near  enough  to  dis« 
coicer  the  mark.     This  poLit  gam^d,  he  advances  more 
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Anioulfc  briskly,  when  the  Bock  begin  lo  break  and  divide  befbn  j 
him ;  and  in  pToporlion  as  the  division  which  carries  «riUk->J 
it  the  marked  ope  diminishes  in  number,  it  increases  in  fear 
and  &peed.  The  man,  no  longer  equal  to  the  task,  assigns- 
it  to  his  companion,  by  ibis  time  grown  impatient  lo  ace 
his  part.  Such  sheep  as  happen  to  be  now  before  the  doj 
begin  preaenlly  lo  break  into  new  divisions,while  iheshecp^ 
man,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  object  of  his  pursui^ 
directs  every  motion  of  his  dog,  by  a  dilTerent  call,  by  tb%^ 
course  he  himself  takes,  or  even  by  the  waving  of  ht^< 
hand  i  all  which  being  rcndity  understood  and  obeyed  hj'. 
«  well-trained  dog,  the  victim  is  stiied,  and,  for  the  rotnt 
part,  without  receiving  any  material  injury.  The  moim, 
lagacious  sheep-dogs  trip  them  over,  by  laying  hold  of^ 
one  of  their  fore-Icgs,  and  thetcby  efiectually  preveal 
them  from  advancing  a  slep  farther.  When  the  shce^ 
finds  himself  thus  overcome,  hq  ceases  all  further  cfforb. 
and  lies  almost  motionless  at  the  feet  of  the  dog  until  ib^J 
sheepman  lay  hold  of  him. 

In  Shetland  they  have  few  goats,  no  hares  or  fozet^ 
and,  in  general,  few  wild  or  ravenous  creature)  of  an^. 
kind,  except  rats  and  mice,  which  are  found  on  a  few  at, 
the  islands.  The  tame  fowls  are  geese,  ducks,  pjgeoaLj 
|owk  dunghil  fowls,  and  a  few  turkeys.  The  wild  Jand-fowlr, 
are  plovers,  pigeons,  curlews  ^commonly  called  wtiaap^ 
snipes,  redshanks,  herons,  lorries  (such  is  the  vulgir 
name),  black  hea^s,  eagles,  merlins,  goshawks,  raventf 
crows,  aliens,  starlings,  grey  linnets,  larks,  sparrows,  ro- 
bins, wrens,  horse-gauks,  ctjrn-craiks,  land-larks,  and 
Blone-chalters.  The  birds  of  passage  are  swans,  sooir- 
fiakes,  end  a  few  owls.  The  sea-fonds  that  haunt  tbete 
ehores  are  auks  or  mairots,  gulls,  and  of  these  several  va- 
rieties ;  cormorants,  kittywakes,  lomnorriesi  lyres,  calloo^ 
^fild  gefic,  and  cinbei  gees«.     The  oaglej)  called  At  cxa* 
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-»«  very  nvenous  and  destructive  among  the  lambs  j  and  Fnwl^ 
Ihe  raveoi  and  crows  are  little  less  so,  at  least  In  propor- 
lion  to  their  siie.  By  the  police  of  the  couniry,  a  reward 
of  3s.  -Jd-  may  be  claimed  by  every  person  who  kills  an 
erne,  Sd.  for  a  corbie  or  raven,  and  2d-  for  a  crow.  These 
pwords  are  paid  by  the  coaimissi oners  of  the  Und-tax,  at 
■igfat  of  the  heads  of  the  fowls  that  have  been  killed.  All 
|he  friths  and  rocks  are  frequented  by  innumerable  flocks 
of  migratory  birds.  The  kittywakes  are,  however,  most 
numerous.  Their  nests  are  placed  usually  -upon  the 
heights  of  rocks,  and  on  the  brink  of  precipices  GU  or 
100  fathoms  high,  and  in  many  places  projecting  awfully 
over  the  depth  below,  Although  in  situations  seemingly 
•o  inaccessible,  jet  these  nests  are  plucidered  by  iheinht- 
bitaots  in  spring  of  many  of  the  eggs,  and  in  August  of 
the  young  fowls.  The  danger  attending  this  robbery  of 
tbe  nest  does  not  deter  the  plunderers.  They  somelimei 
tail  in  boats  lo  the  bottom  of  the  precipices,  and  climb  up- 
wards i  sometimes  they  approach  the  brink  above,  andlct 
tach  otb«r  doyvn  by  ropes.  Even  at  night,  so  fearless  are 
Ihese  islanders,  they  will  wander  among  the  rocks  to  sur* 
prise  the  old  fowls  upon  the  nests.  The  female  parent 
often  exhibits,  upon  such  occasions,  remarkable  proofs  oi 
fiaiurai  affection,  beating  the  invader  with  her  wingi^ 
pecking  him  with  her  bill,  and  even  suffering  herself  lo 
be  taken  upon  the  nest,  rather  than  desert  the  proiectioa 
of  her  young.  The  eggs  and  carcases  of  these  fowls  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
these  coasts  in  the  season  when  they  ate  to  be  obtained. 
The  feathers  are  also  an  article  of  considerable  v^ue. 

The  mineralogy  of  these  islands  is  not  of  great  Import- Muunli. 
ana  in  a  political  or  general  point  of  view.    Unst,  wbictx 
we  have  already  mentioned  as  themost  northern  of  the  islei, 
b  in  iion-stoDe,  which,  however,  has  not  f  fit  beea  ip- 
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vaiigCT.  another  from  the  north.  Oa  the  outside  of  the  north  en- 
try lies  a  suuk  rock,  catted  the  Unicom.  When  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  fled  lo  Shetland,  the  Unicorn  man  of  war 
wss  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  him.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Uoicorn,  his  ship,  then  lying  in  Bressay  Sound,  veai 
got  immediately  under  weigh,  and  sailed  out  at  the  north 
eniry,  followed  hard  by  the  other  ;  and  having  a  pilot  oa 
board, got  to  sea,  by  which  means  he  made  his  escape,  aod 
landed  at  Norway  i  while  the  chasing  ship  was  wrecked 
on  that  rock,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Uui- 

SodUmr-  corn.  Scallaway,  which  stands  also  upon  the  Mainland, 
is  more  ancient  than  Lerwick,  but  it  is  an  extremely  trif< 
ling  village.  It  lies  on  the  south  coast,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  in  flO°  (j'  north  latitude,  and  3l'  west  losgitudc. 
Near  it  is  the  ancient  Castle  of  Scallaway,  built  by  one 
of  tl:c  Earls  of  Orkney. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  these  islands,  especially  the 
buildings  called  Picts  houses,  which  here  abound,  resem- 
ble those  of  Orkney,  of  which  enough  was  formerly  said. 

Ejierio.  The  most  important  object  in  Shetland  consists  of  the 
fisheries.  The  boats  employed  in  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusk 
fishing,  go  out  at  twelve  o'clock  the  one  day,  and  do  not 
return  until  three,  and  sometimes  six,  the  following  one. 
The  distance  ihey  go  is  from  five  to  twelve  leagues,  or 
until  (hey  lose  sight  of  the  land.  Their  size  is  from  six- 
teen to  nineteen  feet  long.  Those  on  the  west  side  of  the 
islands  are  of  the  largest  kind,  and  about  six  feel  wide  and 
four  and  a  half  deep,  but  so  light,  that  the  men  who  go 
in  them  can  draw  them  up  some  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  size  of  boats  that  seems  to  be  the  best  calculated  for 
carrying  on  the  fishing  to  advantage  is  thirty  feet  keel, 
ten  feet  wide,  and  five  deep,  with  a  deck  and  lug-sailf  j 
their  mast  to  strike,  and  to  row  with  oars  in  calm  wea- 
ther ;  lo  have  long  floors  and  dear  rims  fore  and  aft. 
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Sir  JohB'Sinclftiry  ia  his  **  View  of  the  Agrieoltort  of  BAerfWi 
fte  Northern  Counties  and  Islands  of  Scotland,*'  has  pub* 
Itriied  the  following  account  of  the  number  of  boats  enw 
plojcd  in  the  islands  in  1707»  from  which  period  it  is 
supposed  not  to  have  materiallj  altered. 

Namber  of 


f90  Boats,  with  six  men  each,  emplojed  in  car* 

fjing  on  the  fishery  at  sea         -  -         1740 

100  Ditto,  with  &9t  men  to  a  boat,  going  from 

five  to  ten  leagues  off        -         -         «  500 

CO  Ditto,  with  four  men,  going  to  the  same  dis- 
tance, for  the  purpose  of  fishing  -  240 

i50  Ditto,  with  two  old  men  and  two  boys,  that 

fish  among  the  islands        ...        000 
Sfaiployed  in  enring  the  fish  and  transporting 

DMessaries         .        •        •        .        .        420 

3500 
The  produce  of  the  fishery,  and  also  of  such  of  the  ar« 

^ides  as  were  exported  at  the  same  period  from  these 

islands,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  specify. 

200,000  Ling  fish,  at  L.50  per  thousand  -  L.10,000 
10,000  Cod  fish,  at  L.20  per  ditto      -        -  20a 

80,000  Tusk  fish,  at  L.12,  IDs.  per  ditto  •  1,000 
10,000  Seath  fish,  at  Lull,  10s.  per  ditto        »  175 


300,000 

L.11,975 

000  Barrels  of  oil,  at  40s.  per 

barrel,  L. 

1,200 

SOO  Ditto  of  butter,  at  50s. 

- 

875 

$OyOOO  Pairs   coarse  stockings. 

at  Od. 

per  pair 

- 

1,250 

Rugs  and  fine  stockings 

- 

4^0 

400  Daker  calf-skins,  at  5s.  per  skin 

100 

Rabbit  and  seal  skins 

• 

- 

40 

9,805 

( 

Goods  annually  exported,  L.l5,24o 
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ruherici.  Coodtvf^orttd/ortbeUieoftbeFubtria:     ^A 

Corn,  spirits,  and  tob^co,  about       -       L.710         *^B 
Lines  and  books  -  -  .  400 

L.ljlic/ 

Stores  for  the  rest  of  tbe  iiihnds  -  fiOO 

Salt  for  curing  tbe  fisb  ...     ootj 

),20O 

Total  imports,  L.  2,51D 
Balance,  12,030 

Valua  of  goods  exported,  as  above,  L. 15,340 

The  great  wealth  of  Shetland  cCrtalol/  arises  from  its 
fisheries  ;  for,  besides  the  cod,  ling,  and  tusic,  which  are 
to  be  found  on  the  coast,  thciugli  generally  at  some  dU- 
Unce  from  the  shore,  it  is  well  known  that  the  surround- 
ing seas  are  full  of  immense  qnantilies  of  herrings.  In 
time  of  peace,  from  400  to  500  busses  formerly  rendez- 
voused among  these  islands;  but  since  the  Dutch  were 
driven  from  tbe  trade,  tbe  numbers  have  beeo  very  flue- 
fuaring. 
Siiie  sf  the  Tbe  ordinary  or  lo*er  class  of  inhabitants  in  Shetland 
are,  upon  the  whole,  represented  as  in  a  depressed  and 
miserable  condition.  Their  country  is,  in  general,  !0 
bleak  and  rude,  thai,  as  Buchannan  says,  "  adeo  fen, 
ut  nullum  animal,  nisi  iliic  natum,  ferat,"  The  tides  arc 
here  trifling,  and  the  currents  between  the  islands  are  noi 
of  that  rapid  and  furious  description  which  appears  in 
tliose  between  the  Orkney  Islands  ;  but,  during  a  long, 
dark,  and  cold  winter,  the  Shetland  Isles  are  surrounded 
by  a  tempestuous  ocean.  The  islands  themselves  do  not 
produce  provisions  to  support  their  inbabltants  more  than 
seven  or  eight  montljs  in  tlie  year,  and  during  the  rest  of 
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the  time  they  depend  apoa  foreign  suppUes.  It  is  true,  Pgydatwi^ 
that  bj  their  fisheries  thej  have  something  to  give  in  re- 
ton  for  the  com  of  better  climates :  but  matters  are  so 
nioaged,  that  the  common  people  must  be  e;ctrem«lj  de- 
ftakoL  As  already  noticed,  every  Shetland  laird  is  en- 
gaged in  ^e  fisheries,  and  derives  greater  profit  from  them 
thao  from  his  lands.  Hence  the  proprietors  of  land  ave 
aaort  of  traders,  uriio  derive  more  profit  from  their  com« 
aeioe  than  from  their  estates.  Their  lands,  dierefore,  are 
jsade  sabservieot  Id  their  traffic ;  and  they  naturally  aa» 
iune  aomewfaat  of  the  monopolizing  spirit  of  die  traders. 
hntj  proprietor  endeavours  to  establish  on  his  estate  as 
hrge  a  number  of  people  as  jiossible,  because  he  thus  ob- 
tain a  greater  number  of  fishermen.  Farms,  therefore^ 
^Hedirided  and  subdivided ;  and  waste  lands  are  allotted 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  settle  on  them.  Young  men  are 
anouraged  to  marry  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  small 
poiaeasions ;  and  when  government  makes  a  demand  of  a 
OQinber  of  men  .for  the  service  of  the  navy,  as  a  condition 
of  granting  a  protection  to  the  remainder,  care  is  taken 
bj  the  gentlemen  to  pitch  upon  unmarried  men  to  be  sent 
off  to  the  navy.  Thus  a  premium  for  early  marriages  is 
Ud  out  ^  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is 
rendered  greatly  superior,  as  already  noticed,  to  what  the 
islands  can  support.  The  young  mco,  having  more  nu« 
neroos  families  than  they  can  well  maintain,  are  speedily 
involved  in  difficulties  }  tbey  have  no  lewises  of  their  pos«- 
scssioas;  and  whatever  fish  they  take, must  be  sold  to 
^^\t  landlord  at  a  fixed  price.^  As  the  proprietors  can 
^orc  eaikily  than  these  poor  people  combine  to  fix  a  fate 
of  payment,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  purcha* 
P^^t  aiid  the  prices  low.  The  common  people  are  thus 
^ways  in  difficulties,  and  are  often  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  for  assisu^ccj  to  tbeu  landlords  in.  bad  seasons^ 
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MfuUtioi).  wfacn  their  crop  or  iheir  fisheries  fail.  This  relief,  ta 
case  o£  geticral  misfortune,  is  always  granted  ;  became 
tbe  landlords,  as  traders,  know  that  they  mast  support 
tkeir  siCck  of  servanis;  but  in  this  way  a  state  of  extreine 
depcndance  is  produced.  Hence  it  will  not  appear  sar- 
prising,  that  although  every  lemptatton  is  held  out  to  in- 
duce young  persons  to  fix  themselves  in  the  islands  by 
nuriage,  and  having  fanilies  there,  yet  considenble 
numbers  enter  as  seamen  on  board  the  merchant  ships  that 
touch  at  these  islands,  or  enter  as  volunteers  in  the  royal 
navy.  In  former  times,  before  the  proprietors  engaged 
OUbwa-  ill  the  fislieries^  a  superabundance  of  population  was  here 
ia£e.  considered  as  ruinous  and  burdensome  to  the  community ; 

and  a  prohibiiion  existed  in  the  old  regulations,  called 
Country  Aett,  against  marriage,  unless  where  the  young 
couple  could  show  they  possessed  L.40  Scots  of  free  gear. 
This  law  is  not  only  now  neglected,  but  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple 30  anxiously  pursued,  that  in  many  instances  ionr 
faniilies  are  to  be  found  on  a  farm  that,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  was  possessed  only  by  one ;  the  great  object 
of  the  proprietor  being  to  obtain  cheap  service  in  bis  fish- 
ery. 
fMT.  The  ptirochial  poor  are  not  here  supported  by  pensioni« 

~~  as  in  Scotland  \  but  a  parish  is  divided  into  districts,  and 

a  certain  number  of  the  poor  are  ballotted  upon  eacli- 
The  pauper  is  sent  from  house  to  house,  and  resides  and 
is  supported  a  certain  number  of  days  In  each  house  in 
succession.  The  common  people  are  extremely  fond  of 
tbe  luxuries  of  lea  and  snuff;  and  gin  is  imported  to  them 
in  abundance.  Notwithstanding  their  poverty  they  ar^ 
cheerful  ;  and  dancing  is  a  very  favourite  amosemenl. 

The  following  account  has  been  often  repeated  of  th* 
manner  in  which  Shetland  was  originally  peopled  :  That 
■bout  the  year  B50,  Kenneth  the  Second,  King  e£  tb« 
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ScQtfy  gave  the  Pkts  such  t  total  defeat,  that  thej  ne*  ^fVP^^ 
Ter,  by  AemselTes,  attempted  to  eagage  with  the  Soots  v 
in  battle  thercafier,  but  were  coaspeUed  to  flj  to  the  north- 
wnd  I  as  is  itootded  bj  Bede,  Boethiai,  and  other  an- 
cieBl  historians:  and  the  frith  that  separates  Caithness 
hom  Orkney  is  sofnetimes  called  the  Pitakmd  Fritb^ 
finam  a  aninber  of  the  Picts  being  drowned  in  their  pas- 
sage oifcr  to  Orkney,  ii^  order  that  they  might  escape 
fiEOoa  the  fury  of  the  Scots.  As  the  number  of  Picts  who 
landed  in  Orkney  could  not  be  accommodated  in  that 
coaatry,  they  set  sail  again  for  the  next  spot  of  land  which 
was  in  their  view,  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  island 
ef  Foola ;  but  upon  their  near  approach  to  that  island, 
tiiey  were  much  at  a  loss  what  course  they  should  next 
take*  Some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  observed  a 
'  tindmess  and  mist  lying  directly  to  the  north-east  of  Fon- 
la,  and  accordingly  steered  their  course  towards  it,  and, 
to  their  great  joy,  discovered  Shetland;  upon  which  the 
one  who  first  observed  it  cried  out  in  raptures,  Zitlaadi 
ue»  ^  there  is  yet  land,  and  we  shall  be  safe."  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  name,  it  being  conmion  with  the  Saxons 
to  use  Z  instead  of  Y  in  their  language.  The  Picts,  upon 
their  lamping  in  this  new  country,  erected  a  number  of 
saiaU  castles,  called  afterwards  bormfgiSfVif on  which  they 
lighted  fires,  as  signals  of  an  approaehing  enemy  ;  and  so 
contrived  that  the  whole  of  Shetland  might  be  apprized 
of  danger  in  less  than  an  hour.  Having  now  secured 
diemtelvea  in  the  best  manner  they  could  in  these  islands^ 
till  then  uninhabited,  they  sent  over  ambassadors  to  the 
eonrt  of  Norway  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Caledonians, 
that  they  might  regwi  the  country  from  whence  they  hsd 
been  lately  expelled.  Their  request  was  readily  com- 
plied with  by  the  warlike  Harold  King  of  Norway,  whq 
warmly  espoused  their  cause ;  and  accordingly  a  powerful 
Vol.  V.  \i 
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f-appncA  ficyt  ^-as  gent  to   sea  ivithout  delay,   and  arrived  al  the 

»— ^ island  of  Fetlar :   But  ai  Harold  could  not  there   procure 

safe  anchorage  for  Ins  fleet,  he  sailed  to  the  island  of  UnsI, 
to  a  bay  which  stitl  retains  liis  name,  being  called  Ho- 
rohi's  IVici  ;  and  by  the  tradition  of  the  country  ii  ii 
handed  down,  that  it  was  from  ibis  circumstance  it  acquired 
its  name.  Harold  remained  there  with  his  fleet  till  he  had 
collected  all  the  Picts  in  Shetland  capable  of  bearing  arms 
and  then  he  set  sail  for  ibe  coasts  of  Sutherland  and  Cailh- 
iiess.  Of  both  these  counties  he  made  an  easy  conqaeil, 
and  they  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Norway. 
Being  afterwards  driven  from  Sutherland  and  Caithnes), 
and  thereby  frustrated  in  their  expectation  of  regaining 
their  country,  the  Picts  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
returning  to  Orkney  and  ,*jhet!and,  where  a  number  of 
Danish  udventurers  mingled  with  them,  and  with  wbom 
they  intermarried. 

This  account  undoubtedly  contains  rnticb  fable,  inter- 
mixed perhaps  with  a  portion  of  truth.  That  a  number  of 
Picts  might  leave  their  country,  along  with  several  of  theit 
chiefs,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  south  of  Scotland  was 
transferred  from  them  to  the  Scots,  is  very  probable ;  but 
that  the  whole  body  of  a  people  accustomed  to  agricul- 
ture, and  acquainted  with  architecture,  should  at  once  e. 
migrate  in  ships,  is  extremely  unlikely  ;  especially  as 
wars,  in  those  times,  were  very  desultory,  and  ihc  most 
trifling  fortress  could  resist  a  mighty  army.  That  the 
Fentland  or  Pictland  Fricb  should  derive  its  name  from  a 
Kumber  of  men  drowned  in  it  ia  a  passage,  is  much  less 
likely  than  that  il  should  receive  its  appellation  from  being 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ceuntry  of  the  northern  Picls, 
between  Caithness  nnd  Sutherland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Orkney  aTid  Shetland  on  the  other.  It  is  not  very  pro- 
bable that  Shetland  shouh),  L  -  the  first  lime,  have  been 
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fficgnaJ  W  Kcts  saiHng  from  the  cotst  of  Angus  or  ^*ff^ 
Kfe  ia  jqpctt  of  a  •ettkmen^seeiBgthtty  at  the  tame  date, 
the  OriLMjf  were  inhabited,  and  the  Norwegiana  were  a 
flMritinBc  power.  To  this  dajr,  a  sbgle  Greenlander,  in 
his  boat  covered  with  skins,  is  somedmes  seen  upon  the 
ooasts  of  Orkney,  being  driven  thither  bj  a  tempest,  and 
be  fetnms  home  without  diflknltjr*  It  is  evident,  there- 
fBce,  Aat  the  Shetland  Isles  must  have  been  known,  and 
probaUj  peopled,  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  alluded  to ; 
alflioiigih  there  is  little  doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Nonivagian  conquest  under  Harold,  the  original  inhabit- 
aoAs  came  to  be  mingled  with  considerable  numbers  of 
Norwegians  and  Danes* 

Although  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  form  only 
Qoe  county,  yet  as  they  consist  of  totally  distinct  groups 
of  isles,  we  shall  stale  the  population  of  them  in  separate 
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Population  in  1801* 


Aithrtapg 
lad  Sand- 
•tang  •  • 
BrinajfBur.l 
fajt&QilarffJ 
Dating  .  •  •  • 
DunrotsocMi'l 
Sandwick,    / 
andCun-      f 
niogdiiirgh  J 
Lerwick  •  •  . 
JNci^g.  Lo- 
nastiDgy 
Whalsay, 
tad  Skerries 
North  Mc^an 
Tini^all, 
WhitenetSy 
and  Wees* 
dak  •  •  •  • 
Untt «... 
WalIi|,Saii. 
nets,  and  Pa 
pseitour  .  . 
Veil,  North, 
and  Fethur 
fell,  Soath,  7 
andMidYeUS 
Fair  Iile  .  .  . 
Fonh  ditto  .  . 

f'otal  of  Shetl. 
Orkney  •      . 
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SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
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Extent  ind  Retornikg  to  what  may  be  called  the  continent,  ltd 
•""""■"=*■  IS,  to  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  we  conic,  on  the  west  sii 
Caiihnrss,  to  the  county  of  Suiheiland.  It  is  one  of  tbfl, 
largest  in  Scotland,  containing  about  2310  square  mllH 
or  l,4T8,i00  English  acres  ;  yel,  in  consequence  of  tbi 
vast  extent  of  its  mountainous  districts,  its  value  is  fi^ 
from  being  considerable.  As  Caithness  forms  the  north* 
easlern  angle  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  countjr  a 
Sutherland  may  be  considered  as  the  continuation  of  tb« 
island  towards  the  west  and  sonlh.  It  eslends  across  thft 
island  from  sea  to  sea  ;  it  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length, 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  forty  miles  in  breadth  £ 
bounded  on  the  north-cast  by  Caithness ;  on  the  easrai 
south-east  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Frith  of  DoC^ 
noch  ;  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Ross-sbire  ;  on  the  — 
west  by  Ihc  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Great  North  Sea.  In  the  language  of  the  country,  it 
comprehends  the  districta  of  Strathnaver  on  the  north-east, 
Assinl  on  the  soulh-'ftrest,  and  Sutherland  properly  n 
c«Ued.     Strathnaver  was  formerly  a  county  of  itself. 

Sutherland  must  be  considered  as  entirely  a  Highland 
county.  The  Gaelic  is  throughout  the  popular  language; 
and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  village  or  two  on 
the  east  coast,  was  formerly  the  sole  dialect  of  the  inhAbit- 
anls.  The  face  of  the  country  is  extremely  mouatsun- 
«us  uid  rocky.     The  great  body  of  it  exhibits  nothing 
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to  the  eye  boft  vast  groups  or  piles  of  mountains  tower- ^^^  of  t^ 
nig  in  succession  tbove  each  other*  The  greater  part  ^  ^  Lt 
of  these  appear  covered  with  heath ;  though  their  slo* 
ping  sidesy  in  proportion  as  thej  descend,  become  gra* 
daaliy  covered  with  verdure*  Some  of  these  mountains^ 
however,  mre  covered  with  extensive  forests*  Amidst 
thik  wild  and  mde  magnificeoce  of  nature  are  many  val«  . 
lejs»  each  of  which  contains  «  stream,  and  frequently  a 
lake^  of  considerable  extent ;  the  scenery  around  which, 
during  the  summer,  is  extremely  interesting,  more  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  effect  produced  by  contrast- 
bg  the  verdant  banks  of  these  sheltered  waters  with  the 
mde  mountains  and  extensive  heaths  with  which  they  are 
snrroanded«  Upon  the  coast  are  many  fine  arable  fields ; 
but  still  the  surface,  though  in  a  less  degree,  partakes  of 
the  rugged  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  general  physical  structure  of  the  county  seems  to 
be  this:  The  chains  of  mountains  diverge  like  rays  from  its 
centre  towards  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  northern  seas, 
fbnntiig  between  the  mountains  long  and  narrow  glens, 
along  which  the  rivers  run,  and  often  spread  abroad  their 
waters  into  lakes.  Each  glen  or  long  strath  forms  a  sort  of 
separate  district,  sometimes  forty  miles  in  length  ;  and  the 
iohabitants  at  each  extremity  of  such  a  strath  have  much 
more  easy  communication  with  each  other  than  with  their 
neighbours  at  the  distance  of  only  six,  eight,  or  ten  miles, 
in  the  next  valley,  from  whom  they  are  separated  by  a  rude 
group  of  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  and  rocks,  the  habi- 
tations of  goats  and  deen  At  the  termination  of  the  chains 
of  mountains  towards  the  north-and  west  seas,  the  valleys 
between  them  are  so  low,tjiat  the  waters  of  the  ocean  form 
oumj  d^p  bays,  or  lochs  as  they  are  called  in  the  Highlands. 

The  northern  side  of  Sutherland  may  be  considered,  upon  North  coau* 
^  whole,  As  running  in  a  direct  line  from  east  to  west,  al« 
^'(^•viltk,  ill  die  i&anner  npw  mentionf»d^  the  tqt  eoters^  ia 
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^  W«tr».  man^  places,  far  into  the  land,  forming  convenient  Bla- 
tions  for  ships.  This  northern  boundary  terminates  ob 
the  west  at  Cape  Wrath  or  Batve  Head  (Cape  Ebudiuni 
of  the  ancients),  which  forms  the  norih-wesi  point  of  the 
islnnd  of  Great  Biitain.  From  Cape  Wrath  the  coast  sud* 
deiily  (urns  due  ?oulh,  and  is  broken,  like  that  already 
mcKtioiied,  bv  deep  bays  or  arms  of  the  sea.  The  eaaW 
ern  coa^t,  between  the  Ord  of  Caithness  on  the  north-east^- 
and  the  Frith  of  Dornoch  on  the  soulh>wesi,  has  alM 
come  in  den  tali  (IDS,  by  the  sea  advancing  into  the  bosom  t£ 
the  country  ;  but  ti.esc  are  trifling,  compared  to  the  long 
lochs  or  gulphs  on  the  north  and  west  coasts.  The  great 
Frith  of  Dornocli,  however,  which  divides  Sutherland  from 
Rms-shire,  at  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  foncer^ 
and  norili-ea&i  ol  the  Utter,  ought  to  be  considered  as  wt'. 

HoUi'lili?  O.I  ihe  northern  side  of  (he  county,  the  first  stream  if 
that  called  Holl.idale,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary 
with  Caithness,  and  which  we  formerly  mentioned.  Ik 
takes  its  ri^e  in  the  parish  of  Kildonan,  and,  taking  V 
northerly  direction,  falls  into  the  Pentland  Frith  five  or 
six  milci  south-cast  of  Slrathy  Head.  Proceeding  wesU 
ward  is  the  stream  called  Strathy,  rising  out  of  a  loch  of 
the  same  name,  and  falling  into  a  creek  called  Strathy 
Bay,  formed  by  the  promontory  called  Strathy  Head.. 
These,  and  other  waters,  arc  of  little  importance  in  them- 
selves,  being  chiefly  torrents,  which,  when  swelled  by, 
the  rains  that  fall  in  floods  on  the  mountains,  become' 
terrific  ;  but  in  fine  weather  they  are  beautiful,  but  or-.- 

NiTer.  dinary  streams.  Next,  lo  the  westward,  is  the  streaiB^ 
called  Naver  or  Navem.  It  rises  out  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  the  parish  of  Far.  The  lake  is  na' 
less  than  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  Af- 
ter a  course  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  miles,  the  Navem 
UHi  into  the  ocean  near  the  ptoisontory  of  titrathy  Rea4. 
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It  it  the  largest  river  in  the  coan^,  and  gives  the  ntnte ,  v«tg*  ^ 
of  Stnthnsver  to  the  district  through  which  it  nins,  from 
whence  die  Countess  of  Sutherland  takes  her  second  titled 
baroness.  It  is  to  he  obsenred,  that  from  the  action  of 
Ae  tempestuous  ocean  of  the  north  upon  the  coast  here, 
it  ts^  in  every  quarter,  indented  or  hollowed  out  into  on 
iFcm%  tome  of  which  are  very  large*  There  is  a  nata« 
ral  aich  below  Far  Head^  where  a  fishing  boat  may  pau 
with  oars.  Next,  to  the  westward,  on  the  northern  coast,  Torryidal^ 
is  die  river  called  Torrysdale.  It  rises  out  of  the  Loch 
Lojal,  or  Laoghall,  in  the  parish  of  Tongue.  This  lake 
is  £Mir  fliiles  long  and  one  broad.  The  river  discharges 
itadf  mto  the  Northern  Sea  at  the  village  of  Torrysdale* 
Here  die  water  is  twenty  yards  wide  and  thirteen  ficet 
deep  at  spring  tides.  At  this  village  is  a  salmon-fishing 
of  some  value. 

Tongue  Bay,  to  the  westward,  is  a  long  arm  of  theToegnc 
sea,  ddrted  on  each  side  with  com  fields,  inclosed  pas-^* 
tures,  and  fiumuhouses.  It  advances  five  miles  into  the 
land.  To  the  westward  the  coast  is  high  and  rocky,  and 
intersected  by  several  small  creeks ;  In  one  of  which 
(Port  Voisgaig)  there  is  a  quarry  of  grey  slate,  and  an- 
other of  excellent  flags,  both  easily  wrought,  which  are 
conveyed  by  boats  to  di£Ferent  parts  of  the  country.  The 
TodLS  along  the  coast  are  hollowed  into  caves,  or  formed 
into  arches  or  pillars ;  some  of  them  so  regular  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  work  of  art.  Uaidhe  Mbar  FbraisgUl^ 
the  Great  Cave  of  Fraisgill,  extends  more  than  half  n 
mile  under  ground.  It  is  about  fifty  feet  high  and  twenty 
ficet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  grows  narrow  by  degrees^ 
till  at  last  a  man  can  scarcely  creep  in  it.  Its  sides  are  va« 
negated  with  a  thousand  colours,  which  are  lost  in  each 
other  with  a  delicacy  and  softness  that  no  art  can  imitate. 
Upon  entering  the  cave,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  plea- 
ting sort  of  awe,  which  is  heightened  by  the  soleou^  gloom« 
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iness  of  the  light,  the  dang  of  the  sea-birds  that  nestle  iti 
il,  and  the  mournful  dashing  of  the  waves  against  ihe 
adjacent  rocks.  Numbers  of  seals  arc  found  in  this  cave. 
On  the  coast  here  are  some  islands,  the  chief  of  which 
are,  Ealart  nit  Coomii,  or  Ealait  aa  Koimph,  i,  *.  **  the 
Island  of  3ainl3  ;"  Ealan  nan  Roan,  or  "  the  Island  of 
Seals,"  and  "  the  Rabbit  Island."  Ealan  na  Coomb  had 
formerly  a  chapel  and  burial-place  In  it,  the  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Un  ihc  south  side  of  the  island, 
the  sea,  after  passing  for  several  yards  through  a  narrow 
channel,  spouts  up  into  the  air,  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  thirty  feet,  through  a  hole  in  a  rock,  which,  in  shape 
and  size,  is  like  the  moon  at  full ;  and  a  few  stfconds  af- 
terwards, there  is  a  discharge  of  water  from  the  east 
side  of  the  island,  with  a  noise  and  appearance  resem- 
bling the  eiLpIosion  of  a  cannon.  This  happens  only 
when  it  is  half-flood  and  a  smart  gale  at  north-west.  £a. 
Ian  na  Roan  is  about  two  miles  in  circmnfercnce,  and  is 
inhabited  by  four  families,  consisting  of  ihirlj-six  per- 
sons. It  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  a  reddish 
kind  of  pebble,  which  appear  as  if  baked  together.  A- 
bout  seventeen  years  ago,  part  of  the  ground  near  tbe 
middle  of  the  island  sunk  in  without  any  visible 
und,  to  use  Milton's  words, 

kfi  I'  iLe  Diidit  a  horriij  lalc. 


ir  tbe 


The  Rabbit  Island,  which  lies  In  the  entrance  of  Tongue 
Bay,  abounds  in  rabbits.  It  was  formerly  called  Eafeut 
a  Gbail,  from  a  combat  (tradition  says)  fought  upon  it  be- 
tween one  Gaulan  Torquhil,  in  which  Gaul  obtained  the 
victory  ;  though  it  is  as  likely  it  was  called  Ealan  nan 
Caeil,  "  the  Island  of  Strangers,"  from  the  Danes  ha* 
ving  landed  upon  it. 

Between  the  Bay  of  Tongue  and  the  next  bay  to  the  west- 
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Ircidy  which  i$  called  Loch  ErriboU,  there  is  t  large  tract     Cqm^  ^ 
hf  low  marshj  territory.  Loch  Erriboll  is  a  spacious  bay.  Loch  EnW 
b  which  even  the  smallest  sloops  enjoy  perfect  safety,  and 
If  hicfa  appears  large  enough  to  receive,  perhaps,  the  whole 
British  navy*    On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  bright 
md  elevated  rocks  of  Whitenhead,  which  mariners  dis« 
BDgaish  at  a  distance  even  in  the  night }  and  on  the  west 
by  Rnspin,  a  small  dry  harbour,  lately  much  improved 
by  the  tacksman  of  the  fishings  and  the  kelp  shores.    At 
Far-oat  Head  there  is  a  large  bay  of  rough  sea,  too  o« 
pen  to  afford  shelter  for  vessels.    The  Bay  of  Dumessy 
to  the  westward,  along  with  Loch  Erriboll^  insulate  a  const* 
knUe  territory.   Seals  abound  on  the  coast  at  ebb-tide  ; 
scores  of  them  are  seen  basking  in  the  channel.     Cape 
Wrath  is|o  the  westward  of  these.    The  shores  are  al- 
most every  where  rocky,  barren,  and  even  destitute  of 
vegetables.  In  Loch  Erriboll,  and  indeed  in  some  creeks, 
nd'^warif  or  sea*weed,  is  produced  in  such  quantity  as 
to  aflbrd  yearly  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  kelp ;  and  on  the 
shores  npon  both  sides  of  Far-out  Head  great  quantities  of  . 
dua  weed  are  driven  in  by  the  waves,  and  used  for  ma^ 
sare  by  the  possessors  of  the  adjoining  lands.    Great 
plenty  of  sponges^  but  not  of  -the  best  quality,  are  also 
intermixed  among  these  sea-weeds.    The  tides  rush  in 
with  great  rapidity  and  violence  upon  this  coast^  especi- 
ally on  the  headlands,  and,  above  all,  at  Cape  Wrath, 
where  their  violence  is  increased  by  means  of  a  shoal  run- 
ning out  north  by  east,  from  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  for 
five  or  six  miles,  and  covered  by  a  depth  of  water  mea« 
taring  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  fathoms.    About 
a  mile  from  the  coast  is  the  Stongs,  a  rock  the  top  of 
which  is  always  above  water,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
brmidable  to  ships  approaching  the  cape  by  night :  but 
A  still  more  dangerous  rock,  the  lop  of  which  can  be  seen 
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onl^  in  netp-lides,  is  said  to  be  nine  miles  due  north  frois 
~  the  cape.  There  are  several  remarkable  caves  in  this 
"^  ncighbourfabod,  of  which  that  of  Smo,  or  Smoach,  is  the 
largest  and  mosil  magnificent.  In  ihe  Cave  of  Smo  soonds 
are  distinctly  repeated  by  a  remarkable  echo.  This  care 
is  indeed,  in  many  respects,  an  object  worthy  to  attract 
and  engage  the  notice  of  a  curious  observer  of  nature.  It 
it  in  some  places  one  hundred  yards  wide.  The  natural 
vault  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  in  height.  A  short 
way  within  the  moulh  of  the  cave  there  is  a  perforation 
in  the  arch,  through  which  a  stream  of  water  descends,  and 
is  received  into  a  subterraneous  lake,  that  extends  back- 
ward to  a  length  that  has  not  been  ascertained.  Tradition 
says,  that  the  only  person  that  ever  had  courage  to  at- 
tempt to  explore  tl  was  one  Donald  Master  of  Reay,  and 
that  the  extinction  of  the  lights  by  foul  air  obliged  Kim 
to  return  before  he  could  advance  to  the  extremity  of  the 
lake,  or  the  boundary  of  the  cave. 
n  After  passing  Cape  Wrath,  the  western  coast  of  the 
county  contains  a  variety  of  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  form  excellent  harbours,  where  shipping  of  all  si- 
zes can  enter  and  moor  close  to  the  land,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  in  perfect  safety.  Of  these  harboors 
are  Lorh  BmUaut,  erroneously  marked  Badwel  in  some 
draughts  of  the  coast ;  Loch  Calva,  which  signifies  lite- 
rally, ill  the  Celtic,  "  Good  Harbour;"  Laxford,  having 
several  good  Bnchorages,  of  which  island  an  Erinich,  or, 
the  "  Irishman's  Island,"  is  the  best.  Ftauiaci  Moir, 
near  the  entry,  is  a  very  safe  place.  Inchard  has  also  a 
f-ood  harbour  ;  and  so  has  Kylcs-aun,  near  Stirks  Island. 

Great  quantities  of  fish  are  caught  on  this  coast.     Erer; > 

village,  and  almost  every  house,  has  a  boat,  nets,  and  >C^ 
torts  of  fishing  tackle. 

In  ttic  interior  of  Ihe  country  ate  tome  lakes  and  ir 
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ten.  The  two  chief  streams  are  lochard  and  Laxford*  {ft  Com. 
which  salmoQ  are  caught,  as  well  as  abundance  of  trout. 
The  lakes  are  stored  with  variety  of  trout  of  all  sizes. 
Of  these,  Lochmoir,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
milea  from  the  sea,  is  three  miles  long  bj  half  a  mile 
lioAd,  and  never  freezes  in  the  severest  season.  Loch 
Stalk  is  two  miles  in  length  and  half  a  mile  broad.  Both 
tfiese  loehs  are  connected  bf  a  small  stream ;  and  out  of 
tbe  last  menticmed  runs  the  considerable  river  of  Laxfbrd. 
Qa  Ae  coast  of  Assint,  also,  on  the  same  western  side 
of  the  coontjr,  are  a  varietj  of  arms  of  the  sea  into  which 
v<wtli  can  retreat ;  and  among  the  mountains  are  various 
inlabd  lochs.  Of  the  bajs  or  salt-water  lodis  the  most  in»* 
portant  are.  Loch  Inver,  Ardvarloch,  Loch  Nedd  $  in  which, 
JBd  various  others,  herrings  are  caught  in  abundance. 

Ob  the  eastern  coast  Helmsdale  River  is  the  nokOStHdmidite 
northern.  Descending  from  very  loftj  mountains,  and  ha- 
ving a  considerable  arable  territory  along  its  banks,  its  in- 
undations often  produce  much  mischief.     To  the  south- 
ward la  the  stream  called  Brera,  which  rises  from  an  in^ 
Isnd  loch  of  the  same  name.    This  loch  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  four  miles  in  length  and  near  one  in 
Weadth.     It  has  an  island  in  the  centre,  which  has  some 
%ppearance  of  being  artificial.    Near  it  are  some  beauti- 
fill  plantations  and  villages  among  the  mountains.     It  a^ 
bounds  in  salmon ;  and  the  river,  after  forming  %omt  fine 
cascades,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean  a  little  below  the 
village  of  Brera.    Near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  jL,och  shin, 
county  is  Loch  Shin,  which  is  about  twenty  nules  long 
and  from  one  to  two  broad;  the  banks  of  it,  especi- 
w3Xj  on  the  south  side,  are  covered  with  natural  wood,  the 
pxoperty  of  Mr  Monro  of  Pointzfield.     It  discharges  it* 
selfi  at  its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  river  Shin  $  which, 
Mfya  a  coune  of  six  or  eight  mileS|  during^  which  it  forms 
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•evcral  great  cascades,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Frith  of 
Domoch  at  a  small  village  called  Invershin. 

The  Frith  of  Dornoch,  sometimes  called  the  Frith  of 
''  Tain,  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides  the  souihetB 
parts  of  Sutherland  from  the  county  of  Ross.  The  entrance 
of  this  frith  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  it  gradnall; 
becomes  narrower,  till  about  three  miles  west  of  the  tonn 
of  Dornoch,  its  breadth  is  not  above  two  measured  miles, 
where  there  is  a  ferry  boat  called  the  Mciilt  Ftrty.  Af- 
ler  this  it  becomes  much  wider,  forming  an  inacr  harbour 
or  bay,  where  another  ferry  is  established,  called  the  Lit- 
tle Ferry,  At  this  ferry  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  can  Ue  at  anchor  ;  but  a 
bar  runs  across  the  entrance,  which  is  of  great  detrimeot. 
However,  vessels  of  500  tons  are  said  to  have  wster  on 
this  bar  at  spring  tides.  On  the  Sutherland  coast,  too,  in 
calm  weather,  vessels  of  small  burden  may  lie  in  safi:ty  i 
but  a  formidable  bar  extends  from  this  coast  almost  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Frith,  called  (from  the  incessant  noise) 
the  Gixzing  Briggs ;  the  banks,  however,  forming  the 
bar,  are  not  so  closely  connected  but  that  vessels  may  en- 
ter  with  safety  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot. 

This  large  county  is  possessed  in  property  by  a  very  few 
individuals,  who  have  enormous  estates.  The  whole  countj) 
is  valued  in  the  cess  books  at  only  L,  2S,1Q3  :  9  :  T  Scots. 
Of  tliis  valuation  the  estate  of  Sutherland  a- 

mounts  to  -  .  -  ■  L.10,024  0  1 
Estate  of  Reay  -  -  -        3,556     O    ft  ■ 

Skibo,  Pulrossic,  and  Newton,  belonging  4H 

to  Gcoige  Dempster  of  Dunntchen,  ^^ 

Esq.  and  his  brother  -  1,004  11     3 


L.21,484  17     3 
The  remainder  of  the  coimty  belongs  to  fifteen  penons. 
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dE^hom  tn  otlf  wadsetttri  apoo  the  etteltt  of  So-  iljfp^flf 
tkcrlind  tnd  Roij.    Wadbettm  uae  a  sort  of  mortgagees 


>  •  Kord  Reaj'i  estate  forms  the  north-wosterp  district  of  LordRny'i 

the  ^coaaty,  and  coosequcsotly  of  the  British  island.    It  is^*^^* 

cilcniatsd  to  aavMlat  to  about  thirtj  miles  io  length,  aod 

Iram  fifteen  to  tweotj  ia  breadth.    The  whole  face  of 

Ac  tcffritoij  is  moontainous  and  rotkj  in  ao  astonish- 

ing  degsee.  The  more  inland  parts,  which  constitute  liocd 

Rcaj'a  deer  forest,  are  nothing  but  arast  groop  of  dreadful 

monataans^  with  their  sonsmits  pierciogtbe  clouds,|  and  di* 

vidod  onlj  bj  deep  aadverj  narrow  valleys^,  whose  dedi* 

vitiet  are  so  narrpw  and  steep  as  to  be  dsngyrous  to  tra- 

veliers  af>t  fiurmshed  with  guides :  jet  these  wilds  afford 

czcdknt  pastnce,.  ia  maaj  places,  to  all  sorts  of  cattle^ 

being  dotfaed  to  the  tops  of  tho  highest  nu>untains  with 

dovcr  and  daisies,  ^nd  other  rich  pasture.    In  manj  pla^ 

ces  aambers  of  deer  are  to  be  seen,  very  large  and  fat,  e* 

spedallj  in  the  harvest  season  ;  for  looking  after  which 

certain  persons,  called  foresters,  are  appointed,  with  sa« 

laries,  in  convenient  parts  of  the  countrj.   The  bounds  of 

the  forest  are  very  extensive,  making  a' considerable,  if 

not  the  great^.  part  of  X^ord  Reaj's  estate  ;  but  that  part 

sf  it  which  is  reckoned  the  best,  and  abounds  most  with 

deer,  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Edderachyllis. 

The  inhabited  places  are  only  those  next  the  sea,  and  some 

others  on  the  confines  of  the  forest,  which  happen  to  be 

annewhat  level,  and  thereby  fitter  for  rearing  cattle,  or 

the  cnlture  of  corn  i  and  though,  towards  the  coast,  the 

mggedness  of  the  ground  be  less,  and  the  mountains 

seemingly  subside,  or  present  a  less  awful  &nd  horrid  ap*  / 

pcsiance,  yet  rocks  and  marshes,  lakes  and  mountains, 

though  of  less  magnitude,  are  all  along  continually  inter* 

ttuxed :  so  that^  exceptbg  pasture  for  cattle,  it  seems  but 
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Emte  oF  rery  indifferently  calcniated  by  nature  for  any  other  pDr- 
■  pose.   It  IS  matter  of  do  small  difficulty,  even  on  the  shgre, 

to  find  a  lot  for  a  house  to  stand  on  conveniently  without 
nnder  water>  or  some  other  remuk;ible  disadvantage.  The 
The  cu-  instrument  chiefly  used  for  tillage  is  called  a  catcroim,  or 
«"«"-  u  crooked  foot ;"  facing  a  crooked  piece  of  wood,  the 
lower  end  somewhat  thick,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  pretty  straight,  and  armed  at  the  end  with  iron, 
made  thin  and  square  to  cut  the  earth.  The  upper  end  of 
this  is  called  the  tbaji,  whereas  the  lower  is  termed  the 
beaii.  The  shaft  above  the  crook  is  pretty  straight,  being 
six  feet  long,  and  tapering  upwards  to  the  end,  which  ii 
slender.  Just  below  the  crook  or  angle,  which  is  an  ob- 
tuse one,  there  must  be  a  hole,  wherein  a  strong  peg  must 
be  fixed  for  the  workman's  right  foot,  in  order  to  push 
the  instrument  into  the  earth  ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
standing  upon  his  left  foot,  and  holding  the  shaft  firm  with 
both  hands,  when  he  has  in  this  manner  driven  the  head 
far  enough  into  the  earth,  with  one  bend  of  his  body  he 
rnises  the  clod  by  the  iron-headed  part  of  his  inslrununt, 
making  use  of  the  heel,  or  hind-part  of  the  head,  as 
a  fulcrum,  turning  it  over  always  towards  the  left  hand  [ 
and  then  proceeds  to  push  for  another  clod  in  the  same 
form.  To  see  six  or  eight  Highlanders  all  at  work  with 
this  instrument,  as  is  often  to  be  seen,  standing  all  upon 
one  leg,  and  pushing  with  the  other,  would  be  a  pretty 
curious  object  to  a  stranger. 

With  all  its  disadvantages,  the  cascroim,  of  all  iustru* 
ments,  is  the  fittest  for  turning  up  the  ground  in  the  country: 
for  among  so  many  rocks,  a  plough  can  do  little  or  nothing ; 
and  where  no  rocks  arc  found,  the  earth  is  commoitly  sq 
marshy  that  cattle  are  not  able  to  pass  over  it  without 
sinking  deep.  Therefore  it  is  of  pretty  general  use  in  the 
Highlands,  and  is  of  great  asti^uity.     Oo^  aao  cao  tun 


tfrer  mote  ground  witb  it  in  a  daj  than  fobr  are  able  to^v^laiMl 
do  widi  a  oommon  spade.  For  a  single  man  to  delve  as 
■inch  ground  as  will  require  two  pecks  of  betit-teed  in  a 
day  is  nothipg  uncommon  ;  nay^  some  haVe  sown  fotir  on 
a  day's  irork.  There  are  many  instances  df  single  men 
in  this  district,  who  in  good  seasons  haVe  reared  as  much 
com  as,  with  the  help  6f  potatoes,  has  subsisted  families 
of  six  or  seren  persons  plentifully,  by  the  cascroim.  But 
for  this  tbejr  have  ond  advantage  denied  to  many  others^ 
that  there  is  always  plenty  of  manure  ;  for,  besides  what 
the  cattle  fiimish,  there  is  almoftt  etery  where  the  greatest 
jrofiisioo  of  sea-ware,  which  makes  the  best  manure^ 
especially  wbed  cut  early  in  the  spring  and  tnixcfd  with 


The  Ibrda&ip  6f  Sutherland  is  unquestionably  one  of  SntlieittDd 

-fthe  most  extensive  and  most  populous  estate^  belonging 

m«  one  proprietor  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.     Its  ex* 

^«at,  it  is  believed,  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained  | 

\mA  containing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  valued  rent  of  the 

cdoonty,  it  most  at  least  have  one- half  of  the  extent  o^ 

groond  ia  it,  cnr  1755  square  miles  (730,200  acres)  ;  and 

coosefOCDtiy  it  is  equal  in  size  to  etthet  of  th6  valuable 

coaaties  of  Chester,  of  Derby,  or  of  Warwick.      Th^ 

ioUowbg  is  the  accopnt  given  by  Mr  Rose  of  the  three 

great  districts  into  which  this  estate  is  divided. 

The  southern  district  stretches  along  the  ea:st  coast  of 
Sitherland^  almost  without  interruption,  from  Cyder  Hall^ 
<a  the  Meikle  Ferry^  to  the  boundaries  of  Caithness ;  a 
dmsaoe  of  abaut  thirty  meastired  miles.  The  arable  land 
of  this  district  is  in  general  a  good  kindly  soil,  fit  for  pro- 
dodog  every  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  any  part  of 
ficodsad ;  having  at  the  same  time  a  great  advantage  id 
'tprd  to  manure,  from  the  quantity  of  sea*  weed  that  ill 
tktowB  in  upon  the  eoast^  likewise  an  inexhaustible  fun4 
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u'htrland  of  lime&toiie  and  aea-sliells,  and  also  every  where- water 
y  carrhg'.-,  with  great  abuiid^cc  of  sea-Ush,  such  as  cod^ 
haddock,  ike.  ;  not  forgetting  two  excelletil  salmon  fish- 
ings oil  the  rivers  of  Brora  and  Helmsdale.  TTie  inliihii- 
anls  of  this  part  of  the  estaie  raise  considerable  quantitie* 
of  corn,  sikch  as  barlej,  oats,  peas,  &.c.  Grain  is  tbctr 
staple  commodity  for  paying  their  rents  and  maintainitig 
tlicir  families  ;  in  addition  to  which,  however,  they  rear 
a  few  black  caiile  for  sale,  and  spin  some  linen  yam  fijflt  | 
the  manufacturers  of  Aberdeen  and  other  places. 

Tlie  middle  district  of  this  estate,  consisting  of  the  f 
rishes  of  Kildonan,  Rogart,  I-airg,  and  a  part  of  the  p 
rish  of  Clyne,  are  couiitnLS  detached  from  the  sea. 
have,  it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  arable  land,  but  not  of  d 
like  good  quality  with  that  on  the  coast.  Black  c 
small  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  the  staple  commoc 
on  which  the  inhabitants  depend  for  the  payment  of  it 
rents,  andfor supplying  themselves  with  the  necessary^ 
tides  of  accommodation.  In  this  district  they  scarcely  n 
corn  sufficient  to  support  the  inhabitants  for  more  than  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  year  ;  nor  has  industry,  in  the 
way  of  spinning  or  manufacture,  yet  reached  them  to  any 
degree. 

The  third  or  northern  district  comprehends  the  parisli 
of  Far  (known  also  under  the  name  of  Stratbnaver)  and 
the  parish  of  Asaint,  countries  bordering  on  the  Northern 
or  Western  Ocean.  The  inhabitants  of  these  parishes  are 
exactly  in  the  same  situation  with  those  last  mentioned, 
but  with  this  exception,  that  such  of  them  as  are  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea-coast  derive  also  some  ad- 
vantages from  fishing.  The  greater  part  of  this  district, 
however,  is  inland  (particularly  in  the  parish  of  Far), 
where  the  r.ivs  of  industry  have  never  as  yet  dawned, 
and  which,  it  is  believed,  is  in  much  the  same  stale  and 
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iStiiatioQiiow  that  it  was  two  hundred  years  airo«  There  ^1  •'^ 
are  good  salmon  fishings  on  the  rivers  of  Naver  and  Tor- 
rUdale  in  die  parish  of  Far^  and  also  on  the  rivers  Inver 
lad  Kirkaig  in  Assint.  In  many  places  in  this  district 
Hk  plottgh  is  not  used  at  all.  The  ground  intended  for 
com  IS  turned  over  either  with  the  spade  or  with  the  foot<* 
plough  called  by  the  natives  cmicroimf  already  described. 
An  extensive  part  of  the  Sutherland  estate  is  appropriated 
to  tlM  feeding  of  mountain  deer^  of  which  it  is  said  that 
there  are  on  the  whole  estate  above  one  thousand.  At 
DiHirobiii  Castle^  however,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
Sotberland  estate^  great  improvements  have  been  carried 


The  diird  great  estate  in  this  county  is  that  belong-  SUbd  Mid 
lag  to  the  family  of  Dempster,  called  Skibo  and  Pulros-  ^  ^"^ 
lit.  These  estates  contain  about  18,000  acres  of  land^ 
•Btonding  from  the  point  of  Ardnacalk,  on  the  north 
knk  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  westward  to  Port  Leak^ 
Wing  an  extent  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  The  bulk 
af  the  estate  is  hilly,  but  the  hills  are  of  no  great  height^ 
seeming  generally  to  rise  about  from  500  to  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  frith. 

Having  mentioned  these  estates  in  particular,  we  may  Soil  aid 

laoiark  in  general,  that  the  county  may  be  considered  as^      ^ 

divided  into  three  districts :  The  eastern  upon  the  German 

Ooeaa,  the  western  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  cen« 

tnd  or  middle  district.  Concerning  the  east  coast  it  may  be 

ttonrked,  that  though  Sutherland  is  many  degrees  far* 

tber  north  than  East  Lothian,  there  is  much  less  difierenca 

between  the  two,  in  point  of  climate,  than  could  be  well 

imagined*  In  Sutherland  the  spring  is  perhaps  about  a  fort* 

ttght  or  three  weeks  later,  and  the  winter  commences  a  fort« 

%ht  or  three  weeks  sooner;  but  the  summers  are  equally 

wviB,  if  not  warmor,  and  the  winter  can  hardly  he  ealM 

L2 
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:s  keen  and  penetrating,  lhoug4> 
-  on  the  whole  certainljf  healthful  and  salubnous. 

Bear  or  big  and  peas  are  the  most  profitable  crops,  al 
least  under  the  present  system  of  farming.  There  seenK 
to  be  something  peculiarly  favourable  in  the  soil  and  clr- 
niate  to  bear  and  peas.  Oais  thrive  well  in  some  parti- 
eular  spots ;  but  in  general  they  are  neilher  sure  nor  pro- 
fitable. For  wheat  there  ia  no  demand  on  tlie  spot,  not 
mills  to  manufacture  it.  Bear  or  big  is  found  preferable 
to  barley.  The  klter  is  longer  of  ripening,  more  liable 
to  shake,  produces  straw  of  a  worse  quality  for  feeding 
cattle,  and  is  not  so  productive  of  grain.  The  peas  sows 
here  are  of  ditTcreni  kinds.  Those  that  go  under  the  name 
of  the  Sutherland  or  country  peas  have  been  sown  from  tiroe 
immemorial,  and  the  common  farmers  are  mncb  attached 
to  them.  They  arQ  a  small  dwarfish  kind,  but  produce  a 
large  quantity  of  very  sweet  meal.  They  ripen  pretty 
early,  but  have  little  straw.  There  have  been  introduced 
of  late  various  kind&  of  peas  ;  namely,  the  large  red,  the 
grey,  and  ihe  blue-marbled.  Beans  arc  raised  here  to 
great  advantage,  and  the  natives  find  them,  ground  into 
meal,  a  wholesome  and  substantial  food.  There  is  only 
one  kind  used  here,  which  is  the  small  horse-bean. 

The  manure  principally  used  by  the  generality  of  the 
tenants  is  the  dung  of  cattle  and  litter,  mixed  with  layers  of 
earth  from  mooiibh  or  mossy  ground,  which  is  very  often 
of  a  very  poor  quality,  and  sometimes  impregnated  with 
mineral  particles,  and  consequently  injurious  to  vegeta- 
tion i  yet  the  common  farmers  will  carry  this  beggarly, 
and  sometimes  noxious  siuS*,  for  miles,  on  the  backs  of 
their  little  horses.  Al  Dunrobin,  and  by  some  of  the 
principal  farmers,  in  addition  to  animal  dung  and  various 
composts,  fern,  sea-weed,  peat-ashes,  and  lime  are  used. 
Sea-ware  sometimes  abounds  oa  the  coast,  and  the  farm- 
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we  rttj  diUgent  in  collecting  it  wben  driven  on  the  UX  and 
shore.  Thej  ftpplj  it  commonly  to  betr,  and  it  seldom  fails 
to  Mag  A  good  crop.  The  gardens  at  Dunrobin  and  Skibo 
show  what  might  be  eflected  even  in  this  northern  latitude 
by  labour  and  attention.  Apples,  pears,  and  cherries  thrive 
perfecdj  well ;  and  at  Skibo  the  peach  and  the  apricot. 
In  1704,  also,  from  the  peculiar  fineness  of  the  season, 
wahmta  ripened  in  the  garden  at  Skibo,  which,  it  is  be« 
lieved,  is  extremely  unusual  north  of  Durham.  There 
are  considerable  plantations  at  Skibo,  Cyder  Hall,  and 
Danrobin ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  district  is  extremely 
bare  and  naked,  thongh  the  practicability  of  having  large 
plantations  is  indisputably  proved  by  their  success  where 
they  have  been  tried. 

The  middle  district  of  Sutherland  contains  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  other  parts  of  the  northern  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land.  The  soil  of  the  long  valleys  between  the  mountains 
is  a  sharp  loam,  capable  of  every  improvement,  were  it 
dcared  of  rocks  or  great  lumps  of  stone  ;  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  removed  without  vast  labour  and  ex- 
penoe.  With  the  exception  of  those  farms  that  have  been 
converted  into  sheep-walks,  the  arable  land  is  occupied 
in  small  portions  of  from  one  to  four  acres.  The  state  of 
tiie  roads  is  very  miserable,  very  little  attention  being  paid 
to  them. 

The  western  coast  of  Sutherland  is  wild,  rocky,  and 
mountainous ;  and  a  considarable  part  of  it  is  a  monstrnas 
assemblage  of  rugged  mountains,  apparently  piled  ui»on 
each  other,  and  seemingly  torn  and  shattered  by  some 
great  convulsion  of  nature.  There  are  still  a  considerable 
number  of  goats  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Tlie  lofty 
anountains  attract  the  clouds  from  the  Atlantic,  and  occa- 
sion such  frequent  and  heavy  rains  and  mists  on  the  hills 
ss  to  produce  a  very  wet  climate. 
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Mineral.       Sutherland  iias,  in  a  varielj  of  quarlcrs,  abundance  £=> 
freestone,  limcilQiie,  and  slaie.     The  Jimestone,  in  maa~"^ 
places,  assumes  the  form  of  marl  ;  particularly  in  Aisinc  — 
al,  Ledbeg,  Ky-autra-id,  and  Advarc,  near  the  coa&t.     Imtm 
IroD,  &c.     ibe  same  diitricl  it  appears  ihai  iron  mines  were  ancienllj^" 
wrought,  but  at  what  period  of  history  does  not  appear.  A— 
mong  the  aiouutains  on  the  west  coast  the  traces  of  aodcnC 
mines  and  iron  worlcs  are  still  to  be  found.     The  whole 
country  was,  in  early  times,  covered  by  one  vast  foresi,  so 
thai  there  could  be  no  difTiculty  in  obtaining  abundance  of 
charcoal,  which  is  the  most  valuable  species  of  fuel  for 
ihi^  important  manufnciure.     There  was,  some  years  nffi, 
found,  by  one  John  Sinclair,  a  larji^e  piece  of  foiled  A 
malleable  iron,  produced,  without  doubt,  by  the  early  a 
isis  who  in   ancient  times  possessed  that  quarter  of  lb«4 
islai.d.     It   was  of  a   roundish    form,  from  si 
twenty  pounds  weight.     It  was  of  good  quality,  and^l 
neighhouritig  blacksmith  wrought  it  into  facings 
ings  for  the  rude  ioiplemeiits  of  husbandry  which  are  u 
in  this  part  ol  the  country. 

Rock  crysiiiis  and  pebbles  are  found  in  many  parts;  «ai 
beautiful  garnets  are  found  on  the  coast  in  the  parish  ol 
Tongue.     There  are  sevctal  veins  of  coal  j  but  the  qualta' 
ty  is  lar  from  good,  and  the  veins  are  too  smaUtobeofc(MM4 
Ecquciice.    Although  theseaich  after  meials  in  this  connl^t 
has  been  very  limitid,  yet  considerable  riches  of  thai  kini^j 
have  been  discovered.      We  are  wsiurcd  that  native  gok 
has  b^et>foi:;<d  in  the  ^eltru  near  the  foot  of  the  mouDt& 
There  are  many  veins  ol  lead- ore,  very  rich  tnsilTer.buU 
yet  none  have  been  wrought.    Ironstone  is  very  sbui 
and  in   S  lailmaver,  Assiiil,  and  Ederachylis,  are  d 
irarks,  -a,   alnpdv  noticed,    of  iis  liaving  formerly  b 
wrought    nd  Mi  elitd  iviih  uood.     A  rich  vein  of  bl« 
oxide  qI:  mangiines^  has   been  lately  discovered  near  ll 
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Itritbof  Domoch.    The  mineralogj  oT  this  county  and  of  DornodL 
Roi8*shire  deserves  more  attention ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  discoveries  would  amply  repay  the  trouble. 

There  is  only  one  royal  borough  io  the  couAty  of  Su.  Dornoch. 
therland,  that  of  Dornoch.    It  is  situated  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch,  already  mentioned,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  borough  of  Tain,  which  lies  on  the  south 
^de  of  the  same  frith.  The  town  is  small,  and  going  fust 
fo  decay,  although  it  is  the  county  town,  and  the  resi  ^cnce 
-of  a  sheriff-court.     It  was  erected  a  rojnl  borouL>li  by  a 
charter  from  King  Charles  the  First,  dated  1028  ;    ind 
its  government  is  vested  in  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and  rcn 
counsellors,  four  of  whom  are  annually  changed.     It  is 
wie  of  the  northern  district  of  boroughs  which  unite  In 
sending  a  member  to  parliament.    This  place,  however, 
contains  some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  demonstrate  that 
it  was  once  of  more  importance  than  at  present.  Dornoch 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  Caitliness,  and  a 
part  of  the  ancient  cathedral  still  remains.     The  present  Cathedral 
parish  church  is  formed  out  of  three  of  the  wings  or  aisles 
of  the  ancient  cathedral.     The  fourth  has  been  long  in 
ruins  ;  and  the  old  custom  prevails  of  burying  all  persons 
of  any  distinction  connected  with  the  parish  witliiu  the 
church*     It  has,  however,  been  floored  with  wood,  at  the 
height  of  seven  feet  above  the  ground ;  but  still  its  vast 
extent  and  stupendous  height  rc'nder  it  unfit  to  be  used  as 
a  presbyterian  church.     It  is  not  precisely  known  when 
the  see  of  Caithness,  including  Sutherland,  was  erected  ; 
but  Andrew  Bishop  of  Caithness  is  witness  to  a  donation 
hf  David  the  First  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline.  He 
was  bishop  here  in  1150.     In  1222  Gilbert  Murray  was  Murray,  tn 
bishop  here.     The  archbishop  of  York  had  cJaimed  a  ju-  hi^op. 
riidiction  over  the  Sootdsh  church,  and  the  claim  was  pa- 
tronised by  the  king  of  England^  and  favoured  by  the 
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Donioch.  Pope's  legate,  who  held  g  convention  or  the  subjctt  3X~ 
Northamplon,  in  presence  of  llie  kings  of  EngUnd  V)M~ 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1 1  le.  The  legale  addressed  a  speectk^ 
to  the  convention,  in   which   he  strongly  supported  thoK 
claims  of  the  archbishop  of  York,     ll  was  followed  by  ii^ 
Ion};  silence,  the  Scottish  bishops  being  inlitnidaled  by  ih^  ^ 
aulhoriiy  of  the  legate,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  authority 
■■  and  the  power  of  the  Wing  of  England.  At  length  Gilbert 
Murray,  then  a  young  man,  one  of  the  iuferior  clergy, 
being  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Moray,  i\ho  had  attended 
his  bishop  to  England,  ventured  lo  rise,  and,  with  a  vehe- 
ment and  intripid  eloquence,  defended  the  itidependcnce 
of  the  Scottish  church.  His  abilities  obtained  the  applaui^ 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and   his  courage  revived  the  spi* 
ri(  of  his  associates  ;  so  that  the  legate,  being  appreheiw 
sive  that  he  spoke  the  general  sentiment  of  his  90iuitry, 
and  (hat  the  authority  of  the  Komish  see  in  Scotland  miglit 
be  brought  into  danger  by  an  attempt  to  subject  it  tosut^ 
ordinate  auihority,  prudently  broke  up  the  conventioo* 
Gilbert  Murray,  on  his  return  huiDe,  was  universally  ca> 
resscd,  and  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Caitho< 
He  built  the  cathedral  of  pornoch,  died  at  Scrabster 
{Caithness,  where  |be  bishops  had  also   a    residence, 
]24f>,  and  WB|  afterwards  canoniz,ed.    A  statue  of  him.il 
still  shewn  in  the  church  here,  under  the  name  of  St  Gi^j 
ben,  but  it  is  not  entiie. 
TheBkh-        Here  stand  also  the  ryins  of  the  bisbop's  castle,  whi 
up'sCurle.  jjpp    .^  ,p  ],^yp   (jten    a  stately   and  sumptuous  edifii 
Aboui    the  year  iJM,  Ccor^re   Earl  of  Caiihness, 
claimed  wardship  of  Alexander  Earl  of  Sutherland, 
a  minoi,  hid  got  the   person  of  the  latter  into   his 
■<.'->-'i<'U  i  a  tribe  of  Mufiays,   inhabiting  this  pari  of  the 
com  try,  who  were  firmly  attached  to  the  noble  familf 
pf  Sutherla  id,  and   beheld  the  coidupt  of  C'li.ibness  wit^ 
•  jealous  eye,  coiiuived  to  get  the  miaor  conveyed  fi-om 
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(;<Hlmwi»  and  put  nader  the  protection  of  the  Etrl  01^"^^^^^ 
Bandy*  Gatthneti^  in  revenge,  invaded  diit  country  bj 
hb  ana  John,  who  invested  the  town  and  castle  of  Dor- 
aodi,  of  which  the  Murrays  had  posiested  themselves. 
Several  skirmishes  took  place  with  various  success.  The 
Hunrays,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  ground  they  had 
oocopied,  retired  to  the  castle.  Upon  this  the  Master  of 
Caithneas  burnt  the  town  and  cathedral ;  but  still  the  be- 
lieg^  defended  themselves  in  the  castle  for  a  month  long. 
er«  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  capitu- 
late, having  undertaken  to  depart  out  of  Sutherland  with« 
itk  tifo  months,  and  delivered  three  hostages  into  the  hands 
•f  the  conquerors*  The  Murrays  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ment ;  but,  from  the  barbarous  temper  of  the  age,  the  hos» 
tagea^  were  nevertheless  murdered. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  country,  in  different  places,  areAntiqnkiet. 
to  be  foand  vestiges  of  those  ancient  buildings,  denomi- 
nated Pieti  bouses,  which  we  have  already  described, 
imd  which  on  the  west  coast  are  called  Dim/.  In  vm« 
fiofis  parts  also  are  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  fortifications 
of  ditfefent  sorts.  Some  of  them  are  old  towers,  and  o» 
thers  consist  of  larger  works,  which  seem  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  places  of  safiety  for  considerable  bodies  of  men 
or  cattle.  On  the  east  coast,  on  the  south  side  of  Loch 
Brora,  there  is  a  hill,  called  Craig  Bar,  fortified  with  a 
ditch  of  circumvallation.  It  is  a  steep  and  rocky  preci- 
pice, every  way  inaccessible  but  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  it  and  a  neighbouring  hill.  It  contains  a- 
bout  eight  acres  of  land,  and  could  easily  be  defended  a- 
gainst  any  number  of  assailants.  In  many  quarters  caima 
^re  found,  which  are  considered  as  monuments  erected  to 
^hiefii  who  fell  in  battle ;  and  numberless  spots  are  pointed 
put  in  which  the  rival  clans  formerly  engaged  in  sangui- 
piiry  contests  wi|h  e^ch  other.  In  the  parish  of  Assint, 
in  the  Island  of  Oldney,  is  a  considerable  pum,  in  which 
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ADiiguitici.  is  a  stone  hollowed  out,  and  having  a  cover  of  stone.  The 
old  people  of  the  neighbourhood  relate  that  the  hollowed 
stone  formerly  Contained  a  round  stone,  of  the  size  and 
form  of  a  lar^e  egg,  for  whiih,  and  also  for  an  adjacenl 
burying  ground,  great  veneraiion  was  entertained.  Tbi 
round  stone,  on  account  of  its  variegated,  minute, 
splendid  colours,  was  always  shewn  to  strangers.  Il  wtt . 
privately  carried  oSby  a  sea-faring  man,  to  whom,  in  tfaf 
usiud  manner,  it  had  been  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  It  JR. 
suspected  to  have  been  an  object  of  Scandinaviao  idottf' 

I>nnDonii-     ^^  '''*  parish  of  Dumcss,  in  which  is  Cape  Wrath,  i 
^^^-  the  remains  of  the  tower  called  Dun  Durnadilla,  whidi 

has  been  much  noticed  by  travellers.  That  portioa  of  thV 
wall  of  this  ancient  tower  which  is  still  standing  is  eight? 
een  feet  at  the  highest  part.  The  area  appears  to  hav» 
been  surrounded  with  two  concentric  walls.  A  Urge  uiV 
angular  stone  covers  the  front-door  as  a  Itntel.  The  o 
posite  side  has  been  reduced  to  rubbish.  A  celebratflU, 
Gaelic  bard,  Robert  Doun,  belonged  to  this  parish. 
songs  possess  considerable  reputation  among  the  I 
landers. 

In  the  parish  of  Tongue,  at  Milness,  are  the  remains 
of  an   ancient  building  ;  but  so  ruinous,  and  so  covered 
with  earth,  that  its  original  form  cannot  be  distinctly  tra- 
ced.    It  is  called  Dun  Bhuidh,  "  the  yellow  heap,"  ai»4    *_ 
supposed  to  be  erected  by  Domadilla  King  of  the  Scodft^l 
The  skeletons  of  two  men  were  found  buried  near  itsomi    ■ 
yearsago.  One  of  them  measured  in  length  about  seven  feet. 
Upon  being  exposed  for  st>me  time  to  the  air,  they  moul- 
dered into  dust.     About  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from 
Milness,  there  are  several  heaps  of  stones  and  ruins  of 
small   circular  buildings,  scattered  at  various  distances, 
on  a  rising  ground  near  the  sea.     The  circular  buildingi   | 


iftid  to  have  been  folds  erected  to  guard  the  younger  Anfiyto 
b  from  the  wolvea  with  which  it  is  supposed  the 
itrj  was  once  iofested«    No  account  is  given  of  these 
f%  I  though^  from  the  size  and  situation  of  them,  it 
lid  aecm  a  battle  bad  been  fonght  upon  the  spot.    On 
east  side  of  tbe  baj  lies  Tooguoy  one  of  the  seats  ot^-ord^ 
1  Keajy  a  beantiAd  spot»  laid  out  into  gardens^  snr*  wat J ' 
ided  with  beautiful  trees,  which,  in  some  points  of 
w,  seem,  on  the  one  side,  to  wave  their  tops  aationg  the 
I  of  Ben  Loaghal ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  lose  themselves 
M  ruins  of  Caistal«4uBhamiich  i  a  structure  so  ancient 
there  is  no  consistent  tradition  concerning  it.  Perhaps 
aa  possessed  by  John  Mackaj  Abaracb,  the  greatest 
m  fi>r  heroism  in  this  part  of  the  Highlands  j  and  what 
fell  this  conjecture  the  more  plausible,  is,  that  there 
Oave  in  the  rock  upon  whidi  the  castle  was  built,  call* 
IsaMJb  Ectn  jibaruicb,  i.  e*  **  John  of  Abaradi'^ 
»**  whither  he  is  said  to  have  retired  in  time  of  dan* 
.•    A  fismily  of  the  Mackays  are  descended  from  him, 
are  reported  to  have  stiU  in  their  possession  his  ban* 
with  this  motto  wrought  in  golden  letters,  Biodh 
mp  Biodh  tretm^  i.  e.  **  Be  vaUant.'* 
Mt  of  all,  Dunrobin  Castle,  on  the  east  coast,  the  seat^^'f^^ 

CatUe* 

be  aneient  Earls  of  Sutherland,  may  be  mentioned.  It 
^excellent  repair  J  and  great  agricultural  exertions  have 
I  successfully  made  around  it.  It  was  founded  about 
year  1100  by  Robert  or  Robin,  second  Earl  of  Su- 
land.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and,  as  the  word  dun 
lorts,  on  a  round  hill.  The  few  paintings  here  are  an 
1  of  Murray,  an  old  man,  on  wood,  his  son  and  two 
gbters,  by  Co.  G.  1028  ;  a  fine  full  length  of  Charles 
First ;  Angus  Williamson,  a  hero  of  the  clan  Chattan, 
o  rescued  the  Sutherlands  in  the  time  of  distress ;  a 
J  singular  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  councils 
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Higblandi  vith  a  Cardinal  hy  his  side,  who  puts  a  pair  of  bcUowSt 
blown  by  the  Devil,  intQ  his  ear  ;  the  Duke  has  a  chain 
in  one  hand  fixed  to  the  necks  of  the  kneeling  Fleeming^ 
in  the  other  he  shews  them  a  paper  of  recantation  for  thera 
to  sign  -,  behind  them  are  the  reformed  clergy.  The  car- 
flinalts  the  noted  Anthony  Pirrenot,  Cardinal  dc  Gran d- 
ville,  secretary  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Duchess  Dowa- 
ger of  Savoy,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  and  who  wm 
held  to  be  the  author,  advancer,  and  nourigher  of  the  trou- 
bles of  those  countries  ;  and  who,  on  his  recal  into  Spain, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  great  proniuter  of  the  cruelties ei^ 
ercised  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the  successor  t£ 
his  mistress. 

As  Sutherland  is  the  first  county  which  is  altogether,  or 
principally  Highland,  to  which  we  have  come,  ii  will  heW 
be  proper  to  take  some  notice  of  iSie  past  history  and  fn^ 
ture  prospects  of  that  part  of  the  British  islands  called  thff 
Highlands  of  ScotUod.  i 

Gentr?.^  u-  ^1  '^  '  singular  circumstance  attending  the  sitaation  0^ 
JTj^^« Scotland,  that  for  ages  it  has  been  inhabited  by  two  dii*' 
tinvt  races  of  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mountaineers,  com-* 
mooly  called  Highlanders,  employed  chiefly  in  pasturag^- 
bat  partly  also  in  agriculture  ;  and  by  Lowlanders,or  inha^- 
bttants  of  the  more  level  tracts  on  the  south  and  cast,  iaf 
which  agriculture  has  been  more  generally  practised.  The* 
inhabitajiis  o(  the  different  districts  of  the  Highlands  mSi 
Lowlands  were  for  ages  distinguished  by  a  diSeteiA^ 
garb,  and  to  this  day  they  are  wonderfully  distinct.i^ 
The  boundary  which  divides  them  is  not  correctly  markv. 
ed  by  physical  limits,  consisting  of  northern  or  soutli^> 
ern  latitude,  or  of  rivers  and  friths,  hut  is  compleidyw 
distinguished  by  the  most  important  of  all  circuia*^ 
stances  in  social  life,  the  difference  of  language.  Auh 
Highlander  and  a  Lowlander,  bom  in  neighbouring  cot*' 
tages,  hear  each  other  talking       aa^uage  which  they  de 
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not  understand.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  in  consequence  of  Haglklaa^ 
the  great  changes  which  have  been  introdnced,  and  of  the  ' 
iadostrioos  djffbsion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue 
throughout  the  Highlands,  a  Lowland  Scotchman  or  an 
,£ngliahman  finds  hu  language  understood  bj  abundance 
Ckf  persons  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  island  ^  but  the 
case  was  formerlj  ver j  diflferent ;  and  to  this  daj  a  native 
of  Edinburgh,  or  even  of  Perthshire,  bom  at  the  foot  of 
the  Crrampians,  understands  as  little  of  the  Erse  Isngoage 
as  he  does  of  the  Hindoo,  the  Shanscrit,  or  the  Persian 
tongues ;  neither  does  it  appear  from  history  or  tradition, 
Aat  his  ancestors  were  ever  better  acquainted  with  that 
language* 

The  ancient  history  of  Scotland  is  involved  in  very 
greiH  obscurity^  The  Roman  writers  give  little  light 
up^  the  subject,  and  our  own  early  historians  have  suf« 
fered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  monkish  fables.  The 
Roman  armies  under  A^ricola  advanced  along  the  south- 
em  foot  of  the  Grampians,  through  Strathmore;  and  they 
appear  to  have  pressed  onwards  along  the  east  coast,  thro' 
the  low  territory  of  Aberdeenshire,  Banff,  Moray,  Nairn, 
and  Inverness,  as  far  as  Ross-shife ;  but  they  were  un-^ 
aUe  to  make  any  permanent  establishment  beyond  the  % 

isthmus  between  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  and  even  the  terri- 
tory between  that  and  the  English  border,  where  they 
had  their  southern  wall,  does  not  seem  to  have  remained 
long  undisputed.     Tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
are  usually  spoken  of  under  three  Appellations:   Scots, i^ott.Cile' 
Caledonians, and  Picts.  Scot  or  Scuit  signifies,  in  the  G^t^^^^^ 
Uc  or  Erse  langviage,  a  wanderer,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  i.  Scooi 
wcvrd,  being   synonymous  with  vagabond  or  wandering 
ylunderer.     It  was  probably  originaUy  a  term  of  con- 
ttmpt  used  by  their  enemies  v  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  people  take  a  pride  in  assuming^  as  a  name  of  ho- 
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Hiithhndt.  nour  or  distinction,  what  ihcir  snetnies  consider  as  a  souitc  ' 
of  reproach;  and  thus  a  wandering  and  anusuallj  waiw 
like  tribe,  gaining  an  ascendancy  over  their  neighbosli^ 
maj  have  given  name  to  the  whole  nation.  As  the  Higft^ 
landers  were  always  accustomed  to  drsen  the  vaUejt  ii 
the  summer  monihe,  to  attend  their  cattle  to  the  moantk 
Bins,  and  to  live  in  temporary  huts,  called  ihtalimgi,  the 
appellation  of  wanderers  may  have  been  a  name  givdl 
lo  the  whole  ot  them,  of  which  they  might  have  becoa 
proud,  from  their  attachment  to  a  pastoral,  a  honting,  «■ 
a  warlike  life.  Our  old  historians  tell  a  strange  storf 
about  the  Scots  having  come  originally  from  Troy  Of 
from  Egypt,  of  their  having  attempted  to  settle  in  te 
west  of  Spain  or  Portugal  ;  that  after  many  adventure* 
and  wars  theie  they  again  embarked,  and  settled  in  Irff^ 
land,  from  which  they  once  more  removed  into  Argylei^ 
shire  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland  ;  and  that,  last  of  tSS^ 
they  conquered  the  Picis  who  inhabited  the  level  parti  of 
Scotland  on  the  south  and  east,  and  their  chief  becains 
sole  monarch  of  the  territory  now  denominated  Scotlaid* 
Passing  over  as  evidently  fabulous  the  first  part  of  ifaH 
story,  it  may  be  remained  that  there  is  no  reason  for  b^ 
lieving  that  any  part  of  the  inhahilarn  of  Scotlatid  o 
giaally  came  from  Ireland.  The  native  Highladden  a 
the  native  Irish  do  no  doubt  ^leak  the  same  lu 
which  is  also  spoken  by  the  Wekh;  bat  this  is  obviav 
becanse  they  are  all  desccodnti  of  the  ancieet  < 
Gattls  or  Celts,  wbo  inhabited  Enrope  before  ibe  1 
niHt  naquests,  and  retreatetl  to  remote  qoancrs  or  a 
tain  M  presCTTc  their  independence  against  these  eott' 
ijuerora.  AtAoog  the  We&iero  Highlanders  no  tradllaaH 
exists  that  their  asceston  came  from  Ireland.  They  call 
tbemaelvea  Allunich,  or  inliabitaBta  of  Albiao.  Upon  tbe 
wbol^  the  aaaK  of  Scots  is  probaMy  noAaif  note  thaa 


s  term  of  reproach  giTen  by  tbeir  Lowland  enemies  tpWigManda. 
the  whole,  or  at  least  to  a  leaning  tribe  of  Highlanders^ 
who  anctentljy  in  the  character  of  the  wandering  and  inde- 
pendent barbarians  of  the  mountains,  in  their  native  faat« 
aeries,  for  so  many  ages  were  enabled,  especially  by  the 
aid  of  their  poverty,  to  set  all  invasion  at  defiance*  It  is 
to  be  lemarked,  however,  that,  according  to  our  ancient 
historians,  the  chief  king  of  the  Soots  had  his  residence  at 
Gampbdtoa  and  Dunstafihagia  in  Argyleshire,  till  the 
feign  of  Kenneth  the  Second,  aboot  A.  D.  850,  when  the 
Soots  conquered  the  Fids ;  after  which  the  kings  of  the 
Scots  took  ap  their  r^dence  in  the  more  fertile  territory 
to  the  sooth  of  the  Graminans,  and  deserted  their  former 
Hi^iland  dwelling, 

Galedenian  is  perhaps  also^  in  its  origin,  only  anotheri.Cttedooi- 
name  fer  Highlander.  Etymology  is  at  aU  times  a  frail 
laria  on  which  to  rest  historical  truth  ;  at  the  same  time 
die  word  Caledonian  resembles  so  nearly  the  term  Gkiel- 
ion,  or  Gaols  of  the  mountains,  by  which  the  Highland- 
era  to  this  day  distinguish  themselves,  that  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  soppose  that  the  appellation  of  Caledonian  belongs 
in  its  origin  to  the  Gael-dun,  or  Scottish  mountaineers. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that,  according  to  this  mode 
of  interpretation,  the  Welch  have  as  good  a  right  to  be 
called  Caledonians  as  the  Scots,  because  they  also  may  be 
jostly  denominated  GaeUdun ;  that  is  to  say,  Gael,  Celts, 
or  Gauls  of  the  mountains. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  ancient  history  of  Scotland «*Kctai 
rdates  to  the  ancient  people  whom  we  have  so  frequently 
mentioned,  and  who  were  denominated  by  the  Romans^ 
and  by  our  own  historians,  the  Picts,  or,  as  the  name  is 
atill  vulgarly  pronounced,,  the  Fechts.  They  are  admitted 
tb  have  been  skilled  in  the  art  of  agriculture ;  to  have  pos- 
sessed, as  formerly  stated^  the  south  of  Scotland* as  far 
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HLghlaadfc  westward  as  the  Clyde.  After  the  letteat  of  the  tla 
mans,  and  even  during  the  dominion  of  that  peopk 
ihcj  enjoyed  rhe  whule  low  country  between  the  FoftI 
a:id  the  Grampians,  together  with  the  lower  part  t 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  whole  borders  of  the  Monq 
Frith,  together  with  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland 
Our  old  historians,  as  already  noticed,  represent  lb 
Scots,  that  is,  the  Highlanders,  as  haring  ultimate^ 
conquered  the  Picts  in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  thfl 
the  Scottish  king,  Kenneth  the  Second,  thereby  becxin 
sole  motiarch  of  the  whole  country.  The  question  i| 
Who  were  these  Picts  i  Were  they  originally  a  differa 
people  from  the  Gatl-dun  or  Highlanders  ?  Two  suppog 
biiions  may  readily  occur  upon  the  subject.  The  one  i^ 
that  the  Picts  were  nothing  more  than  the  Gael,  or  ancieni 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  iithahtted  the  arable  aM 
more  fertile  parts  of  Scotland,  and  were  thereby  led  H 
engage  in  agriculture ;  and  that  tticy  differed  in  no  respcQ 
from  the  Gael-dun  or  Highlanders,  excepting  in  the  plaM 
of  their  residence,  which  naliiratly  induced  them  to  cullb 
vate  the  soil  ;  while  the  sterility  of  the  Highlands,  aa| 
general  wetness  of  climate,  compelled  their  inhabitants  If 
subsist  chiefly  by  hunting,  by  pasiiii  age,  or  Eshtng.  A| 
the  whole  country  of  Scotland  was  divided  into  petty  sou 
vereigniies,  and  the  more  fertile  territory  of  the  lotpJ 
countries  held  out  to  the  HIglilaudeis  a  temptation  to 
plunder,  there  would  naturally  be  frequent  wars  between 
these  two  classes  of  people,  which  might  perhaps  lernit- 
natc  in  the  sovereignty  being  acquired  over  both  by  the 
principal  Highland  chief,  who  thereafter  claimed  the  so- 
vereignty of  all  Scotland.  It  may  also  be  supposed  tbu. 
the  term'  Picts,  ox  Picti  Britanni,  used  by  the  RomsM 
writers,  was  only  a  name  by  which  they  distiuguished  ihiM 
independent  barbarians  of  the  couatry,  who  raftised  tO 
conform  to  their  own  customs,  and  persevered  ia  the  u» 
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cicsl  prtccicey  to  commoa  among  barbaroot  ntdons^  pf  tffghlapdfc 
mUiiiig  apoQ  the  skin  of  their  bodies  mixtures  of  coloured 
«mI  iinctiiotts  substances^  partlj  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
themselves  terrible  in  war,  partly  as  an  ornament  which  they 
lUak  beautiful,  and  partly  to  protect  themselves  against 
die  aeverity  of  the  climate.  Upon  this  supposition,  the 
term  Picis  would  include  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Scot* 
land  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Homan  provinces,  whether 
inhabiting  the  plains,  and  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  inha* 
hitiog  the  sMMuitains,  and  occupied  chiefly  ia  pasturage, 
buntiaf^  snd  Esbing* 

Qn  theodier  hand,  however,  ithas  been  supposed  that  the 
Q^Shbmders  were  actually  originally  a  different  race  from 
the  Picts^  and  from  die  inhabitants  of  the  low  country  of 
die  sooth  and  eastof  Scotland.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ktler  were  -of  a  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  origin,  who  from 
the  ahofes  of  the  Baldc  had  come  in  quest-  of  habitadons 
snteccdcnt  to  the  Chrisdan  era,  and  occupied  the  most  va*^ 
babk  part  of  Scotland ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Isles,  Caithness,  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Moi* 
ray  Frith,  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  with  Kincardine, 
Angus,  Perthshire  to  the  south  of  the  Grampians,  Fife, 
and  the  Lothians  westward  to  the  Clyde.  It  has  further 
been  aopposed,  that  the  Gael  or  ancient  Celts  were  of  a 
man.  sonthem  origin,  probably  from  the  coasts  of  GauL 
Has  supposition,  that  the  Gael  or  Celts  were  originally 
a  dil&rent  race  from  the  Picts,  has  been  maintained  by  Mr 
Pinkertoo  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  a  great 
Mllectioo  of  authorities  from  ancient  writers. 

Without  entering  into  a  dispute  which  can  now  be  of  HUiu^ 
little  valne  or  importance,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves  withi^Q^ 


€akiag  nodce  of  the  few  peculiarities  which  are  known  ^^^^I^^ 
taavc  discriminated  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  from 
tikfm  of  the  low  country  m  all  ages,  leaving  it  to  ^ 
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.H^l*"'!*- unprejudiced  reader  lo  judge  for  himselt",  how  far  there  " 
any  reason  for  considering  this  ancient  race  of  mouniaiD* 
eers  as  originally  adiffer<;nt  people  from  their  neighboun 
of  the  Lowlands. 

Rcligiou.  It  appears  that,  at  all  limes,  the  reUgkin  of  every  part 
of  Scotland  has  been  nearly  the  same.  There  arc  as  many 
monuments  of  the  Druidical  worship  to  be  found  in  the 
Highlands-as  in  the  terriiories  of  the  anejent  PJcts.  In- 
deed they  are  more  numerous  in  the  Highlands,  becauie 
fewer  of  those  exertions  have  been  made  in  building,  in- 
closing, or  agriculture,  which  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
or  remove  the  vestiges  of  antiquity.  The  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  the  coutitry 
appears  also  to  liave  taken  ^ace  nearly  about  the  same 
period. 

Larguige.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  dif- 
ference of  language  which  has  at  all  known  periods  of  his- 
tory  taken  place  between  the  Highlanders  and  their  neigh- 
hours  in  ll>«  east,  or  in  ihe  south-east  of  Scotland.  The 
language  of  the  Highlanders  was  merely  oral.  They  had 
no  books  or  written  record.  The  songs  of  Ihcir  bard* 
were  only  handed  down  by  tradition,  in  con  sequence  of 
being  committed  to  memory  by  successive  generations. 
Their  more  civiliied  neighbours,  who  were  more  steadily 
engaged  in  agriculture,  at  an  early  period  employed  them- 
selves in  literature,  and  had  writings  in  their  own  or  in  i 
foreign  tongue.  The  oldest  dialect  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
of  which  any  trace  exists,  resembles  the  Knglisli  language 
of  our  own  times  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  dialects  of  e- 
qual  nniiquily  that  were  used  in  the  south  of  England; 
und  both  of  them  are  totally  unlike  llic  Enc  or  Gaelic  of 
he  Highlanders. 
Claihing-  It  appears  thai  although  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were 
accustomed  lo  punt  those  parts  of  their  bodies  which  they 
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left  uncovered,  jet  that,  at  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  HtKhliinU 
sixth  century,  they  were  accustomed  to  use  clothing*  The 
garb  of  the  Highlanders,  however^  has  always  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ihhabitants  of  the  low  country* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  Highland  dress^  as  the 
most  improved  state  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  a  part  of 
of  the  British  army* 

It  h  farther  to  be  remarked^  as  a  singular  pecnliarityi  HlgMapd* 
that  iht  Highlanders  appear  to  have  abhorred  at  all  times  ^]^ 
the  use  of  pork  as  food )  and  to  this  day  the  common  peo- 
ple of  the  Highlands  have  a  strong  aversion  to  it^  and  ne« 
ver  willingly  iise  It*  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  already 
remarked^  their  neighbours  in  Caithness  have  abundance 
of  swine  )  and  oti  the  coast  of  the  Moray  Frith  they 
have  been  always  reared,  and  used  as  food,  by  that  class 
of  people  who  use  the  English  language  according  to  the 
Scottish  dialect. 

In  other  respects,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  distinc*  Slmilaritr 

don  ever  existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  tpecti, 

ind  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  farther  than  that  which 

arose  from  physical  causes^  or  the  difference  of  the  terri« 

tory  which  they  inhabited.     The  Highlander^  for  some 

centuries  at  least,  has  cultivated  grain  where  he  could  do 

to  with  success ;  although,  from  the  mountainous  nature 

of  his  territory^  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cheviot  and  of 

the Tweeddale  hills,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  trusting 

chiefly  to  the  produce  of  his  flocks  or  herds  for  subsist* 

ence.     As  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  also  lie  along  the 

western  coast,  the  rains  proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  ren* 

dtr  pasmrage  to  this  day  the  most  favourable  and  advan-* 

tageous  mode  of  occupying  the  small  spots  of  arable  terri« 

tory  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains^ 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people,  an^  the  state  of 

lodety  that  prevailed  among  them^  it  appears  t^havc  beenj 

M  2 
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HiKhUni.  for  these  five  or  six  centuries,  precisely  similar  to  thai  ttblcEe 
prevailed  in  the  rest  of  the  island,  and  over  all  £uropc,&oin 
the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  ceniory.  The  Highlands  of^ 
!>colland,  however,  from  their  remote  situation,  were  longer 
left  under  a  state  of  chieftainship  or  feudal  anarchy  than 
other  parts  of  fluiope  ;  and  hence  the  state  of  society 
which  prevailed  in  ihem  till  the  year  1746  13  considered 
as  a  subject  of  cunosity.  It  is  so,  however,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  the  rest  of  the  Btitish  sland,  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  had  for  two  or  three  centuries  preceding 
come  to  be  in  a  civilized  and  totally  difFereDt  state. 

FeudJ  gih       I^jng  after  the  art  of  government  had  been  so  fat  tiB- 
proved,  that  tranquillity  was  maintained  and  justice  admi- 
nistered over  all  England  and  the  low  country  of  Scotland, 
the  Highlands  coniiiiued  to-  afford  a  lively  re  presentation 
of  the  state  of  England  before  the  Norman  conquest^  and 
of  all  Europe  at  the  date  of  the  crusades.     As  to  this  day 
the  effects  remain  of  that  state  of  society,  ont  of  which  the 
Highlands  have  so  recently  emerged  i  or  rather,  as  ihey  are 
at  present  only  in  a  state  of  transition  or  passage  into  th*|  ^ 
situation  in  which  the  rest  of  the  isl^uid  has  so  long  kcM^ 
placed,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  rational  curiosity  to  attcnCl 
correctly  to  the  past  and  present  stata  of  that  portion  • 
territory,     bpeedily  all  traces  will  be  lost  in  this  island  d 
the  condition  in  which  our  forefathers  so  long  lived, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  passed  from  their  ancia 
state  of  life.    Seeing  only  the  effects  of  the  change,  1 
liches  which  result    from  civiliiation,    posterity    migkl 
rashly  suppose  that  the  period  of  amelioration  was  alto{ 
ther  fortunate,  or  attended  with  00  alloy  of  bitterness  « 
of  evil. 

Under  the  feudal  government  the  authority  of  the  cromifl 
and  of  the  law  was  extremely  weak;  every  great  propriel 
•flandspossessed  complete  jurisdiction  within  hissira  let. 
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^pHafry^  tad  adknowkdged  little  more  as  due  to  the  king,  Higfalandt, 
«r  head  of  the  natioii,  than  mere  homage  or  submissioo  in 
Ae  field  of  battle^  on  those  few  occasions  when  short  and 
desnltorj  national  wars  were  undertaken,  or  when  a  tem- 
porary fuion  became  necessary  to  defend  the  country  a« 
gainat  iB7asion«  The  sovereign  or  prince  was  little  more 
jdiaa  a  great  baron,  who  had  his  own  estate  and  vassals  ; 
at  the  head  of  whom,  with  the  aid  of  the  pretensions  re« 
snlting  from  his  tttle,  if  he  was  a  man  of  talents,  he  might 
make  a  considerable  figure;  but  being  destitute  of  any 
great  revenue,  he  could  maintain  no  standing  force,  nor 
give  efiect  to  the  execution  of  the  law*    This  was  parti- 

• 

cttlarly  the  case  in  Scotbind,  where  the  towns  were  an- 
ciently very  trifling,  and  the  king  couU  not  unite  with  a 
wealthy  a&d  active  body  of  common  people  in  repressing 
^  great  barons.  Hence  every  great  proprietor  of  lands  Power  of 
was  in  truth^  ^m  the  turbulent  aad  barbarous  character 
flf  the  pcQple^  a  petty  sovereign  within  his  own  domain* 
The  mtf on  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  little  monar- 
diiesy  of  greater  or  less  extent,  and  these  were  subject  to 
jaD  the  revdutions  incident  to  great  states,  but  with  a  de- 
gree of  frequency  proportioned  to  their  number,  their  vi- 
dni^,  and  the  powerful  effects  which  the  talents  of  iodi- 
vidnalt  aright  be  expected  frequently  to  produce.  While 
matters  were  in  this  disorderly  or  lawless  condition,  every  importance 
proprietor  o^andi  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  ^^?^* 
to  himself  a  numerous  body  of  faithful  vassals,  in  theioiL 
laaae  manner  ths^t  a  great  prince  endeavours,  in  our  times, 
to  possess  a  strong  sti^iding  army.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  secure  himself  by  alliances  with  neighbouring  proprie- 
tors, and  by  fortifying  the  place  of  his  residence.  But 
the  most  important  object  necessarily  was  to  secure  a  nu- 
merous body  of  retainers,  because  ambitious  and  restless 
i^ghbours  weia  continually  attemptbg  to  extend  their 
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I  Highlimb. estates,  that  is,  their  territories,  by   conquest,  which,  i 

f  oticc  made,  could  only  be  wrested  from  them  by  force  o 

L  arms.     To  this  consideration,  of  incrensing  the  n 

■  and  attachment  of  their  dependants,  every  exiensii 

I  prieior  sacrificed  all   oilier  considerations.      He  was  u 

der  the  necessiiy  of  doing  so,  if  he  wished  to  protect  h 
house  from  piUajjc,  and  his  family  from  slaughter, 
retain  possession  of  his  property.     He  therefore  allow 
his  tenants  to  possess  tlicir  farms  at  low  rents,  which  wet(  | 
paid  in  kind ;  that  is  lo  say,  in  cattle,  grain,  or  other  ar^^  J 
cles.     When  a  tenant  had  a  numerous  family  (as  tn  thof 
times  in   which   commerce  and  standing  armies  and  a 
Wf-re  unknown,  they  could  only  be  provided  for  by  a 
tainiag  a  possession  of  land),  tliry  ivere  usually  allowed 
to  divide  among  them  thtir  father's  farm,  for  which  the|il 
paid  only  the  old  and  moderate  rent.  The  arrangement  wa%fl 
acceptable  lo  all  parlies i  to  the  proprietor  of  ihe  lands,  tlii$'] 
he  might  not  lose  the  military  services  of  a  set  ofyoungmeii^] 
burn  upon  his  estate,  and  attached  lo  him  and  his  family^*' I 
and  lo  the  vassals,  as  they  thusobtained  a  provision  for  tl 
future  subsiiicnce  without  the  necessity  of  emigrating  fi 
tlieir  native  soil.  The  proprietor  or  chief  attempted  lo  d 
vide  his  lands  in  such  a  way  as  to  accommodate  all  his  fi 
lowers.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  power  which  he  p 
«d  of  expelling  a  refraciory  individual,  his  authority  o 
llicm  was  complete.     The  result  was,  that  the  counti; 
contained,  in  every  quarter,  at  least  as  many  inhabitantil) 
it  could  well  maintain  i  and  every  proprietor  of  lands  fa 
under  his  command  a  numerous  body  of  vassals. 
Fcudil  These  arcangemeils,  which  bad  only  war  or  defcnccfi 

tbrir  object,  necessarily  G;ave  rise  la  a  slate  of  manners  and 
character  which  was  altogether  of  a  military  cast.  SLverj 
great  ,.1  oprielor  endeavoured  to  uuiie  himself  as  closely  aa 
possible  to  liis  people ;  aud  ihey,  in  return,  making  to 
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Irim.oolj  trifling ^pajrmeiitSy  and  sccuttomcd  to  take  n  Highhndt. 
fbirt!  in.  every  effort  of  danger  made  by  him  for  the  de« 
fienoe  or  extenuon  of  his  territory,  regarded  him  as  a  chiefs 
and  not  as  a  landlord.  The  whole  vassals  of  the  same 
chief  aasumed  the  same  name>.  and  his  territory  they  con* 
ndered^as  their  Gomitry:  and  thus  the  name  which  they 
bore  formed  a  mUitary  watchword,  or  token  of  mutual 
ooofidence,  which  served  to  rally  them  in  case  of  a  tern* 
porary  misfortune,  or  of  a  conquest  of  their  territory  by 
a  neighbouring  baron  and  .)iis  vassals.  This  assumption 
of  the  same  name  also  served  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 
members  of  a  tribe,  clan,  or  inhabitants  of  a  district,  were 
all  the  J&indred  of  each  other,  and  of  their  chief,  and  tend* 
cd  to  bind  the  ties  of  affection  more  closely  among  them. 
In  such  a  state  of  socie^  wars  were  continually  occurring. 
If  the  chief  was  -brave,  and  fond  of  military  adventures, 
the  i^tural  love  of  action  and  of  war,  which  in  all  ages 
has  characterised  the  European  nations,  enabled  him  ea« 
nly  to  engage  his  clan  in  the  most  dangerous  enterprises. 
If  a  neighbouring  chief  was  of  a  pacific  spirit,  it  was  a 
anflkient  reason  for  invading  and  plundering  his  territory^ 
and  perhaps  for  expelling  him  from  it,  and  giving  the  best 
portions  of  it  to  the  yonth  of  the  conquAting  dan.  If  ^, 
neigUiouring  chief  was  enterprising,  had  overawed  hit 
neighbours,  was  increasing  his  t^ritory,  his  riches,  and 
the  number  of  his  vassals,  it.  was  a  sufficient  reason  of 
forming  an  alliance  against  him,  and  for  attempting  to  re« 
duce  his  power  and  diosinish  his  territory^  Even  the  too 
great  increase  of  population  must  .itself  have  often  givei^ 
rise  to  war.  When  a  scarcity  occurred  in  consequence  of 
this  cause  or  of  bad  seasons,  the  effects  of  it  necessarily  fell 
opon  the  least  warlike  or  least  powerful  clans.  The  bold* 
^  and  most  enterprismg  chiefs  foux^d,  in  driving  off  the 
C^yttl^  «f  their  neighbours^  s^.  sufficient  resource  for  thcnvj 
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H^landi-seVes  iind  their  dependants.  Those  who  fought  and  fdBj 
and  iliose  who  were  victorious,  were  equally  provided  foi* 
in  this  way  the  coimlry  was  continually  agitated  by  io> 
lestine  wars  j  and  fetid«  were  kept  up  for  ages  as  a  p[». 
test  for  future  quarrels.  At  the  same  lime,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  mankind,  amidst  this  state  of  things,  soC^ 
fered  uncommon  misery.  On  the  contrary,  an  iDtrcin4 
and  fearless  state  of  mind  was  produced,  prompt  to 
tack  and  to  defend;  and  all  the  animated  and  geaeroV 
passions  were  preserved  in  force.  Accustomed,  as  wc  ang. 
to  the  mercenary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  we  can* 
not  hear,  wilhout  wonder,  of  the  ardent  attachmenl  wiA' 
which  the  ancient  chieftains  of  the  north  and  of  the  tOMlh' 
were  regarded  hy  their  vassals.  Douglas,  Hume,  Fleemii^ 
M'Donald,  Graham,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  could  all 
forth,  in  an  instant,  in  arms,  the  whole  population  of  AA' 
respective  lerrilories,  and  were  followed  with  ao  irdeai 
cntliusiasm  which  deserted  them  in  no  misfortune. 

Bui  we  mu- 1  not  suppose, or  ihisaccouni, that  thcsediieft 
had  it  in  their  power  to  act  as  despots  or  with  barbarity  tt^ 
wards  their  own  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  connection  wil( 
maintained  by  mutual  benefits  and  kind  offices.  The  peal 
pic  paid  only  a  trifling  rent  or  tribute  to  thctr  chief.  QK' 
his  part,  the  most  condescending  manners  were  employc^^ 
his  house  was  the  general  resort  of  his  clan,  and  hii  re  '  ^ 
nuc  was  spent  in  entertaining  them.  Thus  hospitality 
polite  manners  were  diffused  amongst  these  baibniaasiH 
every  clan  ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  were  tb«  comp*V 
nions  in  arms,  and  even  the  kindred  of  each  other,  vht 
depended  for  their  safety  npoo  their  mntual  fidelity  M^i* 
eounge.  In  tbe  case  ot  very  great  families,  or  when  On 
domains  of  a  chief  becwne  very  extensive,  it  wu  asoal  fiC 
the  head  of  the  ctan  occasiaaally  to  grant  large  tcrritoridP 
f*  tbe  jataga  bnadtes  of  hli  £nuly  id  rccam  fx  s  Hto 


f  quit-rent.  These  persons  were  called  ehicfuins,  to  HighbnJ* 
vhom  the  lower  classes  loolced  ap  as  their  inunedialc 
leader.  These  chieftains  were,  in  later  times,  called  tacks- 
men ;  bat  at  all  periods  they  were  considered  nearly  in  the 
same  light  as  proprietors,  and  acted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples. They  were  the  officers  who,  under  the  chief,  com- 
manded in  the  military  expeditions  of  the  clans.  This 
vas  their  employment ;  and  neither  their  own  dispositions, 
vor  the  situation  of  the  country,  inclined  them  to  engage 
■1  the  drudgery  of  agriculture  any  farther  than  to  supply 
the  oecessaries  of  life  for  their  own  families.  A  part  of 
their  land  was  usually  sufficient  for  thts  purpose,  and  the 
temainder  was  let  off  in  small  portions  to  cottagers,  who 
differed  but  little  from  the  small  occupiers  who  held  their 
lands  immediately  from  the  chief;  excepting  that,  in  lien 
of  rent,  they  were  bound  to  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
for  the  advantage  of  their  immediate  superior.  The  more 
«f  these  people  any  gentleman  could  collect  around  his 
babitation,  with  the  greater  facility  could  he  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  own  farm  ;  the  greater,  too,  was  his  personal 
safety.  Besides  this,  the  tacksmen,  holding  their  lands 
from  the  chief  at  a  mere  quit-rent,  were  naturally  solici- 
lotu  to  merit  liis  favour  by  the  number  of  their  immedi- 
ate dependants  whom  they  could  bring  to  join  his  stand- 
ard i  and  they  had,  in  fact,  no  other  means  of  employing 
to  advantage  the  superfluity  of  their  land  than  by  joining 
in  the  general  system  of  the  couotry,  and  multiplying  the 
ultimate  occupiers  of  the  land. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  the  territory  was  divided  into  separate  little  mo- 
nirchies,  in  which  the  chief,  and  his  nobles,  the  inferior 
chiefUins,  were  regarded  with  the  most  ardent  loyalty  by 
tlieir  people,  who  were  the  companions  of  their  enterpri- 
SA  and  of  tkeir  pleasures.     The  desire  of  accumnlating 
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HighUaito.  ^flg  checked  by  tUe  insecurity  of  properly.  Milttsry 
prowess  and  warlike  acluevements  engrossed  the  thoughts 
of  all  men,  and  formed  iJie  subject  of  their  pride.  What 
waj  gained  by  pillage  and  rapine  was  spent  with  profu* 
sion.  It  was  accounted  disgraceful  to  refuse  protection 
and  hospitality  to  a  stranger  who  was  unprotected  ;  and 
from  the  chieftains,  in  particular,  the  moat  unbounded 
generosity  was  cirpecied. 

This  slate  of  things  continued,  in  a  less  or  greater  ds«,    . 
gree,  over  all  Scotland,  till  about  the  period  at  which  d 
King  of  Scots,  James  the  Sixth,  succeeded  to  the  crowa^ 
England. 

Rebtive  With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  Hia 

impntlinM  .  ^ 

ofi he Hiuh- lands  and  Lowlands,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  al|bou| 
LCwkDdt  ''  would  seem  that,   in   very  early   times,  the   Scots  s 
Highlanders,  as  already    mentioned,  had   conquered  t 
Picis  or  inhabitants   of  the  low   country,   to    which  1 
King  of  Scots,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  dominiot 
transferred  his  residence  i  yet,  from  the  period  of  tl 
conquest  of  the  Picis,  tiie  Highlands  always  acted  a  H 
«ondary   part  in  all  national  revolutions,     Mountainot 
countries  are  strong  when  they  stand  on  the  defensive,! 
Ceeble  in  attack.    A  few  mountaineers  may  at  limes  a 
down  to   pillage  the  neighbouring  valleys  ;  but  the  phn 
sical  distribution  of  a  mountainous  territory,  by  dividiM 
the  people  into  scattered  tribes,  prevents  llicir  unitingii 
any  common  enterprise.     Accordingly,   the  Highlands  q| 
Scotland  were  at  all  limes  divided  into  independent  c 
ships,  whose  hereditary  hostility  prevented  their  union  ll 
a  common  cause;  while  the  natural  boundaries  of  ruggi 
mountains,  aad  arms  of  the  sea,  prevented  any  clan  &qn~ 
uniting  the  rest  under  its  banners  by  means  of  conquctt. 
In  the  maritime  territory  of  Kinlyrc,  Argyleshire,  and  the 
Western  isles,   the    M'Donalds   appear,   indeed,  in  tfaQ 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenih  centuries,  to  hiiv^ 
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» such  power  as  to  threaten  once  more  a  conquest  Highbndi,^ 
land  from  the  Highlands,  particularly  bj  the  aid  of 
nes ;  but  the  severe  defeats  which  thejr  experienced 
cnfrew  and  at  Largs,  put  an  end  to  all  apprehen- 
rom  that  quarter.  Thereafter,  from  the  period  of  the 
noement  of  the  contest  between  England  and  Scotland 
lie  succession  to  the  Scottish  crovm,  till  the  accession 
es  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  of  England  at  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Highlands  sunk  into  a  state  of  compa* 
b&riority  in  a  military  point  of  view*  As  the  £ng«  The  aoatk* 
i  Scots  were  almost  continually  at  war,  while,  at  the  most  war^ 
ime,  no  standing  force  existed  in  either  kingdom,^^  * 
jO  whole  youth  capable  of  military  service  were 
i  to  arms,  the  Lowlanders,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
English  border,  possessed  a  great  military  superior 
'er  their  northern  countrymen.  The  southern  Scots, 
•ccnstomed  to  contend  with  the  powerful  armies 
the  English  monarchs  at  times  brought  to  the  field, 
urmed  and  arranged  like  the  warriors  against  whom 
mght;  and  their  constant  practice  of  making  war  upon 
t  scale  gave  them  a  superiority  of  skill.     During 
iges,  therefore,  of  hostility,  between  the  Scots  and 
igUsh,  the  Highlanders  could  only  be  troublesome 
mors  to  the  inhabitants  of  Strathmore  and  the  val- 
t  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  but  were  in  no  respect 
rous  to  the  Scottish  government.     Their  wars  were 
thcr  of  an  intestine  nature,  in  which  rival  clans 
t,  plundered,  and  massacred  each  other,  with  various 
a  ;  but  none  of  them  were  any  match  in  arms  for 
issals  of  Douglas,  Fleeming,  Hiime,  Scott,  and  othey 
who  resided  on  the  border:  and  accordingly,  whea 
ings  of  Scotland  were  not  engaged  in  war  with  Eng^ 
or  with  the  rebellious  barons  in  the  south,  they 
led  armies  of  borderers  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
ighlgnds  to  c^uell  insurrections  of  their  chiefs.  Such 
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Higlilmd'.  efforti,  however,  resembled  the  inroads  of  an  enemy,  an^ 
produced  no  lasting  effect  in  favour  of  the  power  of  tte 
Scottish  kin^,  or  of  the  supremacj  of  law  or  order. 

If^J^"'  After  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne  of 
England,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,  by  mutual  consent,  laid  down  their 
arms.  The  Scottish  monarchs  had  been  formerly  uo. 
able  to  subdue  their  turbulent  noblci  of  the  south ;  but 
being  now  raised  to  the  English  throne,  this  became  ao 
easy  task,  because  the  whole  force  of  the  monarchies  of 
Scotland  and  England  being  united  tn  the  same  bead,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the  power  of  a  prince  so 
strongly  supported.  The  growing  civilization  of  mankind 
also  tended  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  From  thai 
time,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Scotland  a- 
bandoned  their  military  habits.  The  barons,  or  proprietoil 
of  land,  finding  themselves  protected  by  law,  and  thai  they 
derived  no  importance  or  benefit  from  their  numerous  rt- 
lainers,  speedily  began  to  drop  that  spirit  of  clanship 
which  had  formerly  united  every  great  proprietor  to  hil 
tenants  or  vassals.  Their  caslles  afforded  them  no  inde- 
pendence, or  means  of  setting  at  delixnce  the  head  of  ilie 
state,  more  especially  after  the  invention  and  general  me 
of  gunpowder  ;  and  in  the  low  country  their  territories 
were  of  such  easy  access,  that  they  could  not  hope  with 
impunity  lo  resist  the  execution  of  the  law.  They  began 
therefore  to  demand  the  highest  rent  which  could  be  ob- 
tained for  ibeir  lands,  because  riches  now  afforded  the 
only  distinction  to  which  they  could  attain.  It  was  found 
that  the  land  was  occupied  by  more  persons  than  was  ne- 
cessary for  its  cultivation.  By  throwing  several  farms 
into  one,  the  new  tenant  was  enabled  lo  pay  a  much  high- 
er rent  than  could  be  done  by  the  ancient  possessors,  be- 
cause be  could  pay  to  the  landlord  a  great  proportion  of 
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tiie  prodiioe,  that  had  formerly  gone  towards  the  aapport  of  HigUmdi. 
the  former  oonecessjary  occupiers.    In  this  way  the  an-       ' 
dent  tenants  of  the  soil  were  gradually  expelled  firom 
most  estates ;  the  old  towns  and  villages  augmented,  or 
new  ones  were  built ;  and  the  populatioo  of  the  open  coun- 
try was  diminished.    It  was  even  found  that  a  great  patt 
of  the  mountainous  district  near  the  border  coujd  be  most 
profitably  employed  in  rearing  sheep )  and  thus  a  large 
portioo  of  that  territory,  which  was  formerly  the  great 
ttorsery  or  the  school  of  the  most  celebrated  Scottish  war* 
lion^  came  to  be  inhabited  by  a  few  shepherds  and  their 
dogs.     The  remaining  arable  tracts  on  the  eastern  bor* 
der  were  thrown  into  large  masses,  to  be  occupied  by 
wealthy,  skilful,  and  pacific  farmers.    The  result  was, 
that  the  military  art  was  totally  neglected  in  the  south  of 
Scotland*    After  the  two  kingdoms  became  united,  and 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First,  these  were  but  few  arms  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try, and  nobody  could  use  them  without  learning  a  new 
trader  as  recruits  for  the. army  do  at  present.     Meanwhile 
the  Highlanders  continued  to  be  the  same  sort  of  people 
that  they  had  been  in  former  times.    Clanship  flourished, 
depredation  and  petty  war  never  ceased  $  and  then  only  it 
was  that  the  Highlanders  became  toperior  to  the  Lowland* 
ersin  arms. 

The  alteration  of  circumstances  which  produced  so  great 
a  change  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  attended  to,  nor 
its  effects  foreseen,  but  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  during 
the  civil  wars,  who  having  procured  the  king's  commission 
to  command  in  Scotland  (which  he  had  long  and  earnestly 
solicited),  set  out  from  Carlisle  in  the  most  desperate '^^^^ 
state  of  the  royal  cause,  with  two  gentlemen  (he  himself  fiorBidable. 
disguised  like  a  servant),  and  made  his  way  through  the 
low  country  of  Scotland  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  erectf^ 
ed  the  king's  standard^  and  with  a  handful  of  meii  began 
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Mjghhndt.  the  war,  in  which  he  fought  and  won  so  manj  battlMf 
that,  as  Lord  Clarendon  expresses  it,  "  he  made  himself, 
upon  the  matter,  master  of  the  kingdom."  The  victono 
of  Montrose  raised  the  reputation  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
fixed  them  in  the  interest  of  the  family  of  Stuart,  to  which 
they  were  naturally  well  inclined  ;  for,  ignorant  and  care* 
less  of  the  disputes  civil  and  religious  which  occasioned 
the  war,  Charles  the  First  appeared  to  them  in  the  liglit 
of  an  injured  chief. 

At  the  restoration,  the  Highlanders,  who  had  given 
such  proofs  of  their  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  were  in 
great  favour  with  his  sons  Charles  and  James  the  St- 
cond,  who  looked  upon  ihem  as  the  firmest  friends  of  mo- 
narchy, and  confided  in  them  so  much,  that  si  every  cri- 
tical time,  when  there  was  much  discontent  in  both  king- 
doms, several  thousand  Highlanders  were  brought  down 
to  the  western  counties  of  Scotland  by  the  ministers  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  employed  as  a  body  of  troops  lo 
enforce  the  laws  against  the  covenanters.  Soon  after  the 
revolution,  the  Highlanders  took  arms  against  the  go- 
vernment of  King  William.  They  were  commanded  by 
the  Viscount  Dundee;  and  at  the  battle  of  Killicrankie 
defeated  the  king's  army,  which  was  greatly  superior  to 
them  in  number.  Lord  Dundee  was  killed  in  the  battle; 
and  liis  death  may  be  said  to  hare  put  an  end  to  the  re- 
belliun.  In  speaking  of  the  Highlanders,  however,  upcn 
this  subject,  several  clans  are  always  to  be  excepicil, 
which  had  taken  a-  ditferent  side.  In  particular,  the 
Campbells  were  attached  to  the  revolution,  because  ori- 
ginally the  Marquis  of  Argylc,  their  chief,  had  joined  the 
covenanters,  and  they  adhered  to  the  side  which  they 
took  during  the  civil  wars. 

In  the  meanwhile,  after  the  revolution  under  King 
WUtiam,  (he  Highlands  of  Scotland  continued  'to  be  ite- 
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glecte4 ;  they  were  too  poor  to  admit  of  any*  revenue  be-  Highhndfc 
log  derived  from  them ;  and  the  general  government  of 
Ihe  empire^  occupied  with  other  objects,  allowed  this  ne« 
glected  comer  of  the  island,  which  by  a  ditference  of  Ian* 
guage  was  effectually  divided  from  the  remainder,  to  con- 
tinue in  a  state  perhaps  not  very  different  from  that  in 
which  it  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years.  The  High- 
landers,^ proud  of  their  character  of  warriors,  travelled, 
attended  £airs  and  imarkets,  and  went  to  church,  with 
their  broad  swords  and  dirks,  and  in  later  times  with 
their  muskets  and  pistols*  This  character  and  these  ha« 
Hta  rendered  them  formidable,  when  assembled  in  num- 
bers, to  a  peaceable  people,  now  totally  unaccustomed  to 
arms*  Their  chiefs,  after  the  revolution,  continued  to 
eorrespond  with  the  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; 
and  in  1115,  at  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  a 
party  of  them  took  up  arms  under  the  Earl  of  Marr ;  but 
afier  a  battle  at  Sherifimuir  against  the  royal  forces  imder 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  neither  party  was  victo- 
rious, the.  insurrection  declined,  and  terminated  without 
any  event  of  importance*  At  last,  in  1745,  a  prince  of  the 
filled  family,  haviQg  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  of  the 
dans  as  he  could  collect,  the  British  government  was  taught 
bow  dangerous  it  is  to  allow  almost  a  whole  nation  to  ne- 
glect the  military  art,  while  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of 
the  people  remain  in  arms,  and  in  possession  of  warlike 
habits,  A  handful  of  Highlanders  descended  from  their 
native  mountains,  seized  the  capital  of  Scotland,  repeat- 
edly defeated  the  royal  regular  armies,  pressed  into  the 
centre  of  England  ;  and  had  they  done  so  sooner,  instead 
of  remaining  at  Edinburgh,  detained  by  dissensions  a- 
mong  their  chiefs,  they  bid  fair  for  accomplishing  a  revo- 
lution in  the  empire.  They  were  only  at  last  subdued  by 
calling  together  a  great  army  of  four  times  their  number. 
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Higkland*.  These  events  demon stratcd  ihe  necessity  of  puttifig  u 
•  end  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  bringiog 
them  under  the  dominion  of  the  laws  like  the  rest  of  ihe 
island.  Accordingly,  large  bodies  of  military  were  sK- 
lioned  there.  Forts  were  creeled,  and  roads  formed,  by 
bodies  of  troops,  to  give  access  to  the  military  into  ill 
quarters  of  the  country.  The  same  eourse  of  evcnis  now 
Chugca  af- began  to  occur  in  the  Highlands,  after  the  battle  of  Culler 
'*"'**■  den  in  n4e,  which  bad  occurred  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land after  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  Kagland ;  and  In  England  itself  after  Henry  the  Se- 
venth succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  barons. 
In  the  Highlands  the  chiefs  now  ceased  to  be  petty  mo- 
narchs.  The  services  of  their  followers  were  no  longer 
requisite  for  defence,  and  could  no  longer  be  made  use  of 
for  the  plunder  of  a  defenceless  neighbour.  The  chiefs 
were  reduced  to  the  situation  of  other  proprietors  ;  and 
they  were  not  long  in  discovering,  that  to  subsist  a  nu- 
merous train  of  dependauts  was  not  the  only  way  in  which 
their  estates  could  be  rendered  of  value,  and  that  the  rents 
they  received  were  far  below  those  given  for  lands  of  equal 
quality  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  a  few  years 
afterthe  power  of  the  chieftains  was  broken,  the  influence 
of  old  habits  seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  any  great  change  took  place ;  but  by  degrees 
the  proprietors  began  to  exact  a  rise  of  rent.  Though  the 
first  demands  of  this  kind  wer«  extremely  moderate,  tbe 
rent  being  still  far  below  the  real  value  of  the  lands  j  yet 
the  circumstance  was  so  unprecedented  that  great  dissatis- 
faction ensued;  and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  tenants 
who  refused  to  comply  excited  still  more  indignation.  Ac- 
customed to  transmit  their  possessions  from  father  to  son, 
a>  if  they  had  been  their  property,  the  people  seeta  ta 
tilve  thought,  that  as  long  as  they  paid  the  old  and  zccus- 
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iomed  rent,  arid  performed  the  usual  services^  their  pos«  Highlands 
sessions  were  their  own  by  legal  right. 

The  di^ontents  which  arose  from  these  causes  were  for 
t  time  but  partial^  for  the  progress  of  raising  rents  was 
slow*  The  gentlemen  who  had  been  educated  amidst  the 
babits  of  the  feudal  times  could  not  at  once  relinquish  all 
the  sentiments  of  their  youth.  The  attachment  of  their 
peojde  was  of  so  flattering  a  nature  that  it  was  often  pre« 
ferccd  to  pecuniary  advantages  ;  and  little  alteration  seems 
to  bave  been  made  till  the  generation  of  old  proprietors 
i#a^  extinct.  Gradually,  however,  men  educated  under 
dUFerent  circumstances  came  forward,  and  feeling  more 
feebly  the  influence  of  ancient  connections  with  their  de« 
j^endants,  they  were  not  inclined  to  saeriflce,  for  a  shadow, 
iiicf  substantial  advantage  of  a  productive  property.  The 
BBfore  necessitous  or  the  less  generous  set  the  example,  and 
one  gradually  followed  another,  till  at  length  all  scruple 
ieems  to  be  removed  ;  and  the  proprietors  in  the  High* 
hods  have  Httle  more  hesitation  than  proprietors  in  any  o- 
ther  pflort  of  the  kingdom  in  turning  their  estates  to  the 
best  advantage. 

There  are  still,  indeed,  a  fcW  chieftains  wfio  retain  so 
omch  of  the  ancient  feudal  notions  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
Sispossess  the  old  adherents  of  their  families,  and,  from  a 
tenderness  towards  them,  submit  to  considerable  loss. 
There  are  many  others,  who,  from  vanity,  are  desirous 
bf  comiting  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  would  willingly 
preserve  the  population  of  their  estates,  if  it  could  be  re- 
soociled  to  their  pecuniary  interest.  These  motives, 
Jiough  now  wearing  fast  away,  have,  however,  had  great 
feet  till  of  late  }  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
ime  that  has  elapsed  since  the  year  1745,  a  very  consi- 
lerabie  proportion  of  the  Highlands  remains  under  cir« 
nmstances  directly  arising  out  of  the^eudal  state^dor  is  a) 
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^  this  meiaent  in  the  crisis  of  change.  Bui  the  eauies  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  the  change  are  so  much  enfeebled 
that  they  cannot  long  continue  (o  have  a  perceptible  effect ; 
and,  3i%  itn  unavoidable  consequence,  the  Highlands  in  ge- 
neral  must  soon  fall  into  that  state  which  is  most  condu- 
cive to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  its  individoal  proprie- 
tors. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  thai  a  variety  of  dr- 

1  cumstances,  independent  of  the  pride  or  generosity  of 
landlords,  have  continued,  and  do  still  continue,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  retard  the  change  now  mentioned,  and 
to  preserve  the  population  of  the  Highlands  nearly  in  iB 
ancient  state.  One  of  these  was  the  important  services 
which  it  has,  at  different  periods,  been  in  ihe  power  of 
the  proprietors  of  Highland  districts  to  perform  to  govern- 
ment in  time  of  war,  by  forwarding  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice, and  by  thereby  obtaining  for  themselves,  or  their 
younger  brothers  or  near  kindred,  preferment  in  the  arm- 
ies of  the  slate.  Previous  to  ihe  year  1145,  the  power  of 
a  Highland  chieftain  over  his  vassals  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  a  mojiarch  over  his  subjects.  He  wi* 
their  military  leader,  ihcir  judge,  and  their  prince  ;  and 
he  was  also  the  head  of  ihcir  name  or  kindred.  *'  After  iht: 
conquest  of  the  Highlands,  alt  the  [wwer  of  the  chieftain 
over  their  followers  tested,"  as  justly  remarked  by  lln 
r.arl  of  Selkirk,  in  his  late  publicailon  on  the  Prcseni 
Smie  of  Ihe  Highlands  of  Scotland,  "  on  the  essential  ba- 
sis of  the  lotv  rent  of  their  land  -,  and  on  the  greater  ot 
less  continuance  of  this  the  subsequent  slate  of  the  coun- 
try has  chiefly  depended.  Those  proprietors  who  conti- 
nued to  exact  rents  very  inadequate  to  the  real  value  of 
their  land,  maintained  all  their  former  authority  over  the 
tenantry,  perhaps  even  a  still  greater  ;  for,  during  the  feu- 
dal times,  this  authority  was  tempered  by  the  depwdcnce 
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ol  the  gentry  on  the  aSection  of  their  followers  for  ptTfc^^tf'*"'^ 
loiial  safety.  After  the  year  1745,  the  tenaiUrj  had  no 
such  return  to  make  for  the  means  of  subsistence  thej  de« 
rived  from  the  indulgence  of  their  landlord.  Thej  felt,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  must  be  under  frequent  temptation* 
to  discontinue  that  indulgence,  and  therefore  were  still 
more  anxious  than  formerly  to  merit  his  favour* 

^  The  only  opportunity  they  had  of  rendering  bim  any 
important  obligation  was  when  he  undertook  to  raise  men 
br  the  army.    The  zeal  with  which  the  followers  of  any 
chiaftain  then  came  forward  to  enlist  was  prompted,  not  only 
by  affection  and  xhe  enthusiasm  of  clanship^  but  likewise 
by  obvious  views  of  private  interest.     The  tenant  who^* 
(Ml  soch  an  occasion,  should  have  refused  to  comply  witb 
tbe  wishes  of  his  landlord,  was  sensible  that  he  could  ex« 
pect  qo  further  favour,  and  would  be  tamed  out  of  hia^ 
brm*     The  more  considerable  the  possession  he  hel^  the 
peater  was  his  interest  and  his  obligation  to  exert  him*'^ 
telf.     The  most  respectable  of  the  tenantry  would  ibere-' 
Emne  be  among  the  first  to  bring  forward  their  sons^    The 
landlord  might,  with  an  authority  almost  despotic,  select 
Brom  among  the  youth  upon  his  estate  all  who  appeared 
most  suitable  for  recruits.     The  gentry  of  the  Highlandr 
wnt  in  general  too  good  politicians  to  make  a  wanton  disw 
plaj  of  this  power ;  and  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
temper  of  their  people,  to  know  that  they  would  comer, 
forward  with  more  alacrity  if  allowed  to  indulge  the  flat^ 
teiing  idea  that  their  exertions  were  the  spontaneous  e£« 
tect  of  attachment  to  the  chief ;  yet,  perhaps,  no  man  of 
penetration  in  the  country  ever  doubted  the  real  cau^  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  Highland  landlords  could  raisef 
inch  numbers  of  men  with  such  magical  rapidity.' 

^  It  is  easy  to  see,  how  superior  a  body  of  men,-  thtof 

composed,  must  be  to  a  regiment  recruited  in  the  onUnaf/ 
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Hlgfalaods.  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  long  as  the  old 
'        system  remained  in  its  pnrity,  as  long  as  the  rents  in  the 
Highlands  continued  nearly  at  their  old  standard^  the  High* 
land  regiments  maintained  a  very  superior  character.   In- 
stead of  the  refuse  of  a  manufacturing  town,  these  rtgi« 
ments  were  composed  of  hardy  mountaineers,  wlioae  or« 
dinary  mode  of  life  was  a  perfect  school  for  the  habits  of 
a  soldier.     They  were  composed  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  peasantry  ;  men  for  whose  fidelity  and  good  coa« 
duct  there  was  a  solid  pledge  in  the  families  ihtj  left  st 
home,  and  in  the  nK>tives  that  induced  them  to  enter  into 
the  service ;  men  who  had  much  stronger  motivesjof  o« 
bedience  to  their  officers  than  the  lash  can  enforce,  who 
were  previously  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  respect 
and  obey  tlie  same  superiors  who  led  them  info  the  fidd ; 
who  looked  on  them  as  their  protectors  not  less  than  dieii 
commanders ;  men  in  whose  minds  the  attachnaent  of  cfan« 
ship  still  retained  a  large  portion  of  its  ancient  enthusiasm. 
Besides  this,  each  corps  being  collected  from  the  same 
neighbourhood,  the   men  were  connected   by  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  of  blood  ;  and  every  one  saw  in  his  com- 
panions those  with  whom  he  had  to  pass  the  rest  of  his 
life,  whether  in  a  military  capacity  or  not.     Every  one 
was  therefore  more  solicitous  to  maintain  an  unblemished 
character  than  he  would  have  been  among  a  medley  of  stran* 
gcrs,  from  whom  he  mi^ht  socn  be  parted  to  meet  no  more. 
Thus,  after  the  year  1745,  the  low  rent  of  lands  was  the 
foundation  of  the  value  of  the  Highland  regiments  ;  and 
when  that  shall  cease  to  exist,  there  is  no  possibility  that 
its  consequences  can  long  continue.     When  the  Highland 
chieftain  exacts  the  fr.ll  value  for  his  land,  his  people,  e« 
ven  if  he  could  accommodate  them  aU,  will  no  longer  be 
dependants  ;  the  relation  between  them  must  be  the  same  as 
between  a  laudlord  and  his  tenants  in  any  other  part  of  the 
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kugdom;  The  great  demand  for  men  daring  the  late  H%liUi 
wwTf  and  the  uncommon  advantages  that  accmed  to  those 
^entleniai  who  had  still  the  means  of  influencing  their  te- 
nantrf^  suspended  for  a  time  the  extension  of  sheep»fami« 
ingy  and  the  progress  of  the  advance  of  rents ;  the  farms 
which  would  have  been  let  to  graziers^  have  been  suffered 
torennain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  petty  tenants,  and  even  a 
fLeal  produced  for  the  augmentation  of  the  population  a« 
moog  many  persons  of  consideration  and  influence  in  the 
Highlands.*' 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  fisheries  afford  a  profitable  employment,  some  propri* 
etors,  and  many  factors,  or  great  tacksmen  under  men  of 
property,  engage  in  that  business ;  and  such  persons  are 
extremely  anxious  to  prevent  any  diminution  of  popula« 
tion.  *  They  act  upon  the  same  principle  with  the  lairds 
of  Shetland!;  that  is,  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  service  at  a 
dieap  rate,  or  fishermen,  wlio  are  bound  to  deliver  to  their 
immediate  landlord  all  the  fish  they  catch  at  a  fixed  low 
rate*  Factors,  also,  upon  estates,  besides  engaging  in 
the  fisheries,  are  sometimes  occupied  in  improvements  of 
the  lands  in  their  own  possession,  and  they  are  interested 
to  obtain  labourers  for  a  cheap  hire  ;  and  hence,  so  far  as 
their  influence  reaches,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  a  nu- 
merous class  of  small  tenantry  or  cottagers. 

Still,  however,  the  emigration  from  the  Highlands,  du-  Emijrratioo 
ring  the  last  half  eentury,  has  been  very  considerable,  able. 
Not  only  have  vast  multitudes  gone  into  the  sea  and  land 
Krvioe,  and  emigrated  to  the  manufacturing  towns  and 
cotton-mills  in  the  low  country,  but  large  emigrations  to 
America  have  taken  place.  Such  emiji^ratiops  are  more 
in  the  power  of  the  common  Hiorhland  peoplo  than  of  o- 
tbers  of  ihe  same  rank,  who  arc  accustomed  to  live  in  the 
tame  manner  in  the  rest  of  the  island.    In  the  Highlands 
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tCtfabn ji. ihere  are  few  villages,  and  few  shops  in  which  the  neces- 
~  saries  of  life  can  be  obtained  from  day  lo  day,  as  in  the 

more  cullivatcd  parts  of  the  island.  Nobodj  is  merely  a 
tradesman  or  a  day-labourer  ;  every  man,  in  the  rcmoler 
districts,  makes  his  own  instruments  of  husbandry,  shoes, 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  He  also  builds  his  own 
cottage,  digs  and  brings  home  from  the  mountains  his  own 
peat,  and  rears  tlie  greater  part  of  the  grain  or  potatoes 
consumed  in  his  family.  Every  family  must  possess  a 
portion  of  land,  or  they  canni-l  e;.isi,  because  they  can- 
rot  have  regular  employment  as  tradesmen.  They  all 
possess  some  cattle  ;  and  although  a  family,  consisting  nf 
a  man  and  his  wife,  several  children,  and  three  scrvanti, 
was  supposed,  in  1797,  to  subsist  annually  upon  little 
more  than  L.20  Sterling  ;  yet  the  property  of  the  same 
family,  consisting  of  live  stock  and  seed  corn,  &c.  would 
amount  to  nearly  L.lOO,  L.150,  or  L.son.  Indeed,  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland,  the  mean- 
est person  possesses  several  head  of  Ciiiik-  ;  while  the  bet- 
ter  sort  of  farmers,  though  necessarily  accustomed  to  live 
with  a  degree  of  frugality,  which  in  the  south  would  be 
accounted  equivalent  to  extreme  misery,  are  nevertheless 
possessed  of  considerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  practice 
of  throwing  several  small  into  one  large  farm,  and  of 
turning  great  tracts  into  iheep  pasture,  has  rendered  itdif* 
ficult  for  individuals  to  retain  an  old,  or  obtain  a  new  set- 
tlement ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  price  of  cattle  having 
at  limes  been  very  high,  has  tempted  multitudes  of  little 
Highland  farmers,  in  all  quarters,  to  sell  off  their  stock,  snd 
lo  transport  ihtmselves  and  their  families  beyond  the  At- 
lantic,  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  They  were  induced 
to  do  this  by  their  total  unfitness  for  engaging  with  suc- 
cess in  any  son  nf  employment  in  the  manufacturing  towns 
pf  Scotland  or  England,  and  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
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^^Vids,  wherebj  to  rise  to  independence  hj  the  onlj  em*  Hjghland^ 
plojrment  which  they  understood*  These  emigrations  have 
been  so  tiumerooSy  that  a  regular  correspondence  is  kept 
up  between  the  emigrants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  their  kindred  at  home ;  and  the  flattering  repre* 
sentations  which  jare  often  sent  of  the  cheapness  and  ferti- 
litj  of  soil  in  the  western  world,  operate  as  a  powerful 
temptation  to  induce  those  who  remain  at  home  to  join 
their  brethren  in  their  new  settlements.  Travellers  into 
the  Highlands  have  sometimes  been  surprised  to  see 
large  numbers  of  persons,  possessing  a  considerable  sum 
of  mooey,  and  who  had  lived  under  mild  iaudlords,  seem* 
isglj  possessed  of  a  rage  for  deserting  their  native  coun^ 
try  :  But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  although  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  low  country  were  not  aware  of  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  Highlands  ;  yet  the  High- 
landers themselves,  who  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
are  generally  men  of  much  penetration  and  sagacity,  were 
fally  sensible  of  the  nature  of  their  situation,  and  of  the 
state  of  change  and  of  dependence  in  which  they  were  pla- 
ced* Many  of  them,  therefore,  have  not  waited  to  be 
dismissed  from  their  farms,  which  they  foresaw  might  oc* 
cor  on  the  death  of  an  indulgent  master,  or  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  leases,  but  have  anticipated  their  destiny, 
sold  off  their  eflPects  when  the  market  for  cattle  seemed 
high,  and,  before  old  age  should  come  upon  them,  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  a  permanent  settlement  for  their 
£unilies  in  the  western  world.  Thus,  a  considerable  ex« 
tent  of  capital,  and  many  valuable  men  and  their  families, 
have  been  lost  to  the  British  empire. 

During  the  late  war  of  the  French  revolution,  and  at 
the  period  when  an  interval  of  peace  returned,  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Highlanders  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  cri. 
sunal  act,  which  ought  to  be  prevented.  During  the  war 


HighhfKji.the  emigration  had  been  diminished  by  the  drains  occt* 
sioned  by  the  public  service,  and  by  the  incUnation  of  pro* 
prietors  to  allow  their  lands  to  be  held  at  a  low  rate,  to 
enable  them  to  levy  recruits  for  the  army  with  ease  ;  bot 
the  return  of  peace  p^t  an  end  to  both  these  causes,  and 
emigration  instantly  -  became  extremely  general.      The 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  either  not  understanding 
Law  a-      the  subject  correctly,  or  moved  by  the  interested  repre- 
IJ^,^""^  sentations  of  factors  and  great  tacksmen  upon  estates,  and 
others  who  wished  to  obtain  service  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
emigration  as  costly  and  difficult  as  possible.     The  (vro* 
visions  of  the  statute  consist  of  allowing  great  privilege^ 
to  British  vessels,  and  of  prohibiting  any  vessel  from  con- 
v^ing  abroad  more  than  a  small  nun^ber  of  emigrants  in 
any  out- voyage*   Considering  the  quarter  from  which  the 
measure   proceeded,  it  was  evidently   most  grossly  op^ 
pressive  ;  because,  if  proprietors  of  Highland  estates  turn 
out  their  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  them 
no  other  profitable  mode  of  employing  their  little  capital, 
it  is  evidently  most  unjust  to  restrain  these  poor  people 
firom  seeking  a  new  advantageous  settlement  in  the  only 
part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  it  can  be  obtained.    As 
already  mentioned,  these  Highlanders,  from  their  educa- 
tion, are  necessarily  unfit  for  engaging  in  the  service  of 
inanufacturers,  or  even  of  husbandmen,   otherwise  than 
in  the  meanest  station.    Their  little  capitals  could  go  only 
a  miserable  length  towards  educating  or  establishing  their 
families  in  great  towns  ;  and  hence  they  were  rashly  bla- 
med for  making  the  only  attempt  in  their  power  to  avoid 
sinking   into  poverty,  or  to   ameliorate  their  condition. 
The  effect  of  the  statute  only  has  been  to  embarrass  the 
lowest  class  of  tenants  in  their  attempts  to  emigrate,  by 
rendering  the  measure   somewhat  more  expensive ;  the 
ineaner  cottagers  of  the  Highlands  who  had  families  sel- 
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diom  hftd  it  in  their  power  to  emigrate  at  anj  period.  Tt^i  tiftii"^ 
effect  npon  them  of  the  statute  was  therefore  of  no  im- 
portance. They  have  generally,  when  removed  from  their 
possessions,  departed  to  the  low  country  or  towns  upon 
the  coast,  or,  in  the  miserahle  character  of  mailers,  which 
we  described  when  treating  of  Cromarty,  they  have  settled 
upon  any  small  portions  of  waste  land  which  they  could 
obt^n.  The  loss  of  population  which  occurs  by  emi- 
gration is  probably  of  little  political  importance^  because 
it  is  well  known  that  every  country  peoples  up  to  its  re- 
sources. If  as  much  human  food  is  produced  in  the  High- 
lands as  formerly,  that  food  will  find  consumers  ;  and  it  can 
be  of  no  importance  to  the  state  to  provide  industriouslj 
that  Highland  mutton  shall  be  consumed  beyond  the  Gram- 
pians, rather  than  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Glasgow,  or  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  even,  perhaps,  more  generally  advantageous, 
that  the  latter  districts  of  the  country  should  be  more 
dosely  peopled,  because  the  Highlands  never  can  possess 
great  cities,  and  it  is  by  these  that  arts  and  manufactures 
are  best  improved. 

m 

It  is  generally  found  that  sheep-farmirig  is  the  most  be- 
neficial mode  of  occupying  a  large  proportion  of  the  High- 
lands. Independent  of  the  value  of  the  wool,  the  mount- 
ain pasture  is  better  fitted  for  supporting  them  than  larger 
animals,  that  is,  horned  cattle.  The  principal  inhabitants 
of  a  glen  often  join  together,  and  become  tacksmen  of 
the  mountains,  which  they  occupy  with  sheep  -,  but  in 
proportion  as  capital  is  acquired  by  individuals  in  the 
Highlands,  and  in  proportion  as  speculating  graziers  go 
thither  from  the  low  country,  it  is  evident  that  the  farms 
must  fall  into  fewer  hands.  Large  tracts  of  the  valleys 
arc  no  doubt  arable,  and  they  are  still  occupied  by  small 
tenants  and  cottagers ;  but  the  ordinary  progress  of  an  im- 
proving agricuhure,  and  of  raising  rents,  must  necessarily 
be  to  expel  by  degrees  the  ancient  possessors,  and  to  con- 
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HlgtJindi.  y^rt  great  tracts  of  hill  and  dale  into  single  farms  ;  rtitf 

latter  to  be  kept  under  the  plough,  to  ;8fford  winter  food 

for  the  stock  which  the  mountains  support  in  summer.  If 

the  patriotic  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  wish  to  i 

the  country  the  tenants  who  possess  some  capital, : 

are  likely  to  emigrate  to  America,  there  seems  to 

one  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object  with  success.    Go* 

vernment  have  of  late,  by  commencing  the  formatioa  ei 

a  great  canal  through  Inverness- shire  across  the   isliw* 

attempted  to  find  employment    for    the    Highlanders  I 

home  ;  but  in  that  maimer  a  resource   is  only  provide^ 

in  the  mean    time,  to  the  poorer  Highlanders,  who  in| 

destitute  of  capital,  and  no  inducement  to  remaia  at  boEag 

is  held  out  to  the  tenants,  who,  on  being  dismissed  froa 

thMf  farms,  are  enabled,  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  a 

raise  a  sum  of  money,  with  which  they  naturally  endeta 

vour  to  procure  a  permanent  establislimem  and  provisiD{| 

for  their  families.  The  only  way  in  which  that  object  cu 

ke  accomplished  would  probably  consist  of  imitating  tbc; 

measure  adopted  by  our  ancestors  in  the  low  country,  what 

the  dominion  of  law  was  first  caablislicd,  of  creating  vil** 

lages  in  convenient  stations.     This,  indeed,  has  beena^. 

tempted  by  many  public-spirited  proprietors,  and  patticu^, 

Jarly  those  of  Banffshire,  as  formerly  mentioned.  In  manv 

cases,  however,  in  the   Highlands,  this  measure  has  n 

been  attempted  upon  proper  principles. 

Villigtt,  In  some  cases  government  has  established  fishing  v 

vbj  oft  aa-,  .   ■  l  ,  ■ 

-  ■_   lagesi   and  m  other  cases  great  prcprictora  have  cDde**,* 

voured  to  establish  villages,    but  without  producing  thfl, 

effect   of  inducing    the    Highland   tenantry    to    settle   atj 

ihem,  or  commercial  and  enterprising  men  from  the  low, < 

country   to  fix  themselves  there,  and  to  establish  niani»>, 

factutes  or  commerce.     The  reason  usually  is,  that  the 

settlement    is    undertaken    with    too   narrow    views.     A 

tillage  is  lotted  out,  and  to  each  lot  of  building  grotu4 
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U  ftppropritled  a  small  croft  or  portion  of  land,  to  ht  oc»Hi^>a&^ 
cupied  as  a  garden,  and  for  rearing  a  little  arable  crop. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,  to  the  distance  of  manj  miles,  belongs  to  fome  no« 
Ueman  or  other  great  proprietor.  It  is  clear  that  no  ma» 
Bofiictiirer  or  trader,  who  aspires  to  riches  or  independ- 
ence^ will  ever  settle  in  soch  a  village  ;  and  the  same  cir« 
camstance  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  eligible  re« 
treat  for  a  Highlander  who  is  removed  from  his  farm, 
and  possesses  some  capital,  but  who  sees  that  his  children 
cannot  prosper  hj  settling  in  snch  villages.  A  trader  or 
manufiictnrer  will  not  settle  in  them,  because  he  not  onlj 
sees  that,  in  case  of  attaining  to  prosperity,  he  can  nevee 
porchase  land  without  emigrating  from  that  part  of  the 
eountrj  ;  but  that,  even  if  he  should  find  it  necessary  or 
coDvenient  to  keep  some  horses  or  cows»  he  can  have  no 
aseans  of  doing  so  without  permission  from  the  factor  oT 
tiie  neighbouring  laird.  Should  he  ofiend  that  factor,  he 
cannot  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  beyond  his  house^ 
and  his  miserable  little  croft  in  the  village.  He  can  oe« 
copy  no  station  requisite  for  machinery,  and  may  eaaly, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  factor,  be  made  to  find  the  country 
too  hot  for  him. 

Our  forefathers  in  the  low  country  appear  to  have 
acted  differently,  in  former  times,  when  they  establish- 
sd  towns.  It  will  generally  be  found,  in  the  neigh-* 
bourhood  of  every  considerable  village  in  the  Low- 
lands, not  only  that  the  village  itself  was  originally  sold 
er  feued  out  in  lots  by  the  great  proprietor  or  baron  who 
established  it,  and  that  to  every  building  lot  a  proportion 
of  croft  or  arable  land  was  annexed,  together  with  apiece 
pf  moor  pasture,  and  perhaps  also  a  piece  of  moss  to  sup- 
ply fuel ;  but  also  that  several  small  farms,  scattered  a 
mile  round  in  every  direction,  were  sold  or  feued  out  for  a 
reserved  rent,  cousisting  in  some  cases  of  gpin,  and  in 
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Hittitioilf.  other  cases  of  money.  As  a  consiilerable  pnrlton  of  ler« 
ritory  was  li>us  brought  into  frequent  commerce,  by  be- 
looging  to  a  number  of  small  proprietors,  amor.gwhom,  by 
dcatli, bankruptcy,  emigration,  and  otherwise,  a  variily  d 
levolutions  were  con  ti  Dually  taking  place,  persons  ofsotat 
ambition  and  activity  were  induced  to  settle  on  ihe  spot 
If  they  had  a  little  capiul,  ihey  could  ihercwiiti  purchui 
a  Utile  lot  of  ground  which  (vould  descend  to  tlicir  heiu) 
with  the  rem^iinder  of  their  capital  they  could  engage]^ 
some  sort  of  traffic  ;  and  they  saw  thai,  if  succesiful,  spl 
ponuniiies  would  never  be  wanting  of  enlarging  tbeir  pai4 
sessions  by  additional  purchases  of  land.  These  pttrchM 
ses  w(  re  the  more  easv  on  tliis  account,  that  the  great  prod 
piieroT  who  established  such  a  colony  had,  in  the  first  salc^ 
vsunlly  reserved  a  rent  equ^l  to  the  full  value  of  the  landtf 
90  that  the  second  and  successive  purchasers,  being  alwajS 
bound  10  pay  this  gronnd-reni,  only  in  truth  bouirht  a 
paid  a  price  for  the  improvemeiits  by  building,  inclosin 
and  culiivaiion,  which  had  been  made  upon  thti  lands.  I 
wais  in  this  way  thai  proprietors  of  lands, 
times,  in  some  measure  indemnified  their  vassals  for  bei^ 
tnmed  out  of  their  firms,  by  giving  litem  an  opportunil 
of  attaining  to  indepcndciice.  Besides  those  who  < 
afford  to  buy  lands  and  build  houses,  m<iny  ethers  wcatM 
ihe^  villages  in  the  character  ol  labourers  or  tradesmoif  fli 
and  by  degrees  capital  was  acquired,  and  the  arts  made 
to  flouiish,  by  the  resort  of  persons  of  skill  and  enter- 

In  like  manner,  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  those  places 
of  the  Highlands  where  mere  building  ground,  with 
perliaps  a  bit  of  crolt,  is  allotted  to  a  village,  while  the 
whole  neighbouring  leiTitory  belongs  (o  a  preat  proprie- 
tor, whose  estate  is  perhaps  entailed,  and  thereby  lendcjv 
cd  as  nnnlienahle  as  a  chuichyard,  no  great  exertions  in 
trade  or  manufactures  can  be  cxpeci«d ;  because  men  ot 
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capita],  whether  Highlanders  or  Ix>wlandef9»  vnh  avoid  H%>>l«da»^ 
settling  there.  To  such  an  object  some  square  miles,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  that  can  be  of  no  great 
importance  in  manj  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Few  pro«> 
prietors,  however,  have  btfen  so  liberal  as  to  afford  to  the 
ancient  vassals  ^  their  families  the  sort  of  independence 
produced  by  villages  of  anjr  sort,  wheo  removed  firom 
their  fantis,  and  have  been  unwilling  to  alienate,  though 
mder  no  diminution  of  rent,  even  the  smallest  portions  of 
their  territory.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  evidently  most  un-i 
just  to  complaiu  that  the  Highlanders  have  had  recourse 
to  emigration,  instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  country, 
expending  their  little  capital,  in  the  expectation  that,  at 
some  future  period,  their  landlords  will  becooie  more  rea* 
sonable,  and  will  afford  them  a  permanent^«8tablishment> 
by  laying  out  villages,  in  which  they  can  purchase  lota 
and  build  houses. 

We  have  already  said,  however,  and  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  remark^  that  some  patriotic  proprietors  have 
made  great  exertions  m  this  way  ;  and  thereby,  in  conse« 
qaence  of  their  liberality  in  erecting  villages  and  granting 
feus,  rendered  more  valuable  the  remainder  of  their  estates^ 
improved  the  condition  of  their  people,  and  augmented 
the  resources  and  industry  of  their  country.  We  have  piin  of  i«i- 
already  mentioned  the  estates  of  Skibo  and  Pulrossie,  be- J^^'JJJ^' 
longing  to  the  family  of  Dempster ;  and  it  is  proper  that 
we  should  here  take  notice  of  the  plan  for  their  improve- 
ment  which  about  the  year  1103  was  formed  by  George 
Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunnichen.  The  farms  there  were 
small  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  arable  ground,  and  the 
rent  of  18,000  acres  was  less  than  L.800  a-year  ^  o£ 
\vhich  more  than  a  fourth  was  paid  by  two  farms  be» 
longing  to  the  mansion-house.  The  tenants,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  HighlandS|  paid  their  rents  by  the 
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HighJMtdt.^  sale  of  cattle,  wliich  were  fed  in  their  houses  oil  straw  du- 
ring the  winter,  and  picked  up  a.  miserable  subsistence  on 
the  moor-ground  In  summer.  The  estates  furnished  some 
wood,  with  which,  and  the  sward  surface  of  the  ground  cat 
into  the  i'orm  of  large  bricks,  the  people  made  bouses  for 
themselves,  which  they  covered  with  turf  cut  tbinner* 
Once  in  three  years  these  houses,  cxceptingthe  wood,  wen 
thrown  to  the  dunghil,and  new  houses  built.  Tbe  cattle  oor 
•upicd  one  end  of  the  dwelling-house  during  winter.  Tbe 
young  men  were  accustomed  to  go  in  spring  to  the  south 
lo  engage  iu  country  labour ;  and  many  of  the  young  wft> 
men  did  so  in  harvest.  They  reiurned  before  winter,  anj 
spent  tbcir  time  in  great  idleness,  although  tbe  women Iiil 
begun  to  earn  a  little  money  by  spinning.  Mr  Dempsteif 
who  was  proprietor  of  Skibo,  and  manager  of  his  brother's 
estate  of  Pulrossie,  did  not  immediately  attempt  to  raise  the 
rents  of  the  tenants  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  thea 
lo  improve  their  little  spots  of  land,  and  lo  build  houses  for 
themselves  of  more  durable  materials.  On  the  banks  of  th* 
Kyle,  also,  which  is  a  navigable  frith  or  arm.  of  tbe  se^ 
be  lotted  out  two  villages,  and  prevailed  with  a  compray 
/rom  Glasgow,  at  one  of  tliem,  to  erect  a  manufacture  of 
spinning  cotton  by  jennies,  and  lo  employ  the  natives  il 
weaving.  In  another  village,  he  procured  a  gentleman  I* 
establish  the  weaving  of  linen,  to  receive  apprentices  file 
that  purpose,  and  tbeivby  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
the  spinning  of  yam  throughout  tbe  country.  The  ob*  ' 
jcct  was  to  introduce  the  art  of  weaving  into  the  houses  «t 
small  tenants,  as  had  been  previoiulj  done  in  some  putt 
of  the  couotics  of  Renfrew,  Penh,  and  Aberdeen.  All 
tbe  services  formerly  perforuieil  by  tbe  tenants  were  chan- 
{vd  into  ntoocy  payments.  The  waste  lands  were  tfaronn 
open  to  every  scitkt  who  cbosc  to  cultivate  them ;  and  tbey 
*ooa  fowid  gooft  isdwoieui  iiihjibitnts  upon  the  foUow^ 
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ing  terms  :  The  first  aettkrs  were  allowed  to  improre  ai  H^Mm'^' 
much  ¥raste  land  as  thej  were  able,  for  which  they  paid 
only  one  sbillbg  a-year  during  their  lives.  At  their  death 
their  heirs  were  to  be  allowed^  if  they  thought  fit,  to  occupy 
their  fathers  possessions  at  an  appraised  value^  to  be  fixed 
by  arbitrators  mutually  chosen*  This  rent  is  to  remain 
invariable  till  the  next  generation,  when  the  valuation  is 
to  be  repeated,  and  so  on  for  ever*  In  this  way,  a  {dan 
was  devised  for  improving  these  estates,  without  cost  to 
the  proprietors,  and  without  expelling  the  old  tenants,  or 
introducing  sheep-fiurming,  and  also  without  alienating 
any  portion  of  the  property,  excepting  the  stations  for  the 
villages ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  considerable  portions 
of  improved  land  were  rendered  of  easy  a^esa  to  pros* 
perous  persons,  without  danger  of  being  8(flBenly  remo- 
ved. The  mere  waste  grounds,  totally  incapable  of  cul- 
ture, were  reserved  by  the  proprietor  for  plantatioos  of 
trees  to  afford  shelter  for  the  whole. 

Such  a  plan  as  this  might  not  be  suitable  to  those  parts 
^  the  Highlands  where  the  valleys  are  most  narrow,  and 
the  mountains  extremely  rugged,  so  as  to  afford  little  scope 
for  agricultural  improvement.  It  could  not  ultimately,  per- 
haps, prevent  the  accumulation  of  land  iu  the  hands  of  a  few 
occupiers  consistently  with  the  interest  of  landlord  and  te* 
nanti  but,  in  the  mean  time,  it  has  been  productive  of  much 
benefit  to  the  quarter  of  the  country  into  which  it  was  intra* 
duced,  by  giving  rise  to  much  industry,  and  leading  gradu* 
ally,  by  the  establishment  of  villages  and  manufactures,  to 
that  sute  of  things  which  appears  to  be  the  source  of  gene- 
ral prosperity,  without  occasioning  emigration,  in  the  mean 
time,  or  hardship  to  the  ancient  tenants  of  the  soil.  The 
plan  has  been  successful  in  a  very  considerable  degree^ 
the  land  has  boen  greatly  improved,  and  the  condition  of 
the  inb^bitaxUs  much  ^mdiorated  i  thpugh^  ia  th^  first 
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HighUndi.  iastance,  Ihc  proprietor  reaps  his  share  of  the  advani^ 
more  slowly.     It  is  remarked    by  llie  bcncvoleni  coairi- 
ver  of  the  project,  "  that  the  iocrease  of  rents,  by  cod- 
verting  cattle-breeding  farms  into  sheep-walks,  would  be 
more  sudden  than  bj  the  system  here  projected;  but  that 
the  estates  would  ultimately  become  more  valuable  is  by 
no  means  so  clear  a  proposition.     Tracts  of  land  which 
have  been  converted  into  sheep-farms  yield  little  more, 
at  an  average,  than  L.l   Sreding />fr   100  acres.     TlM^ 
is,  indeed,  a  better  rent  than  before  ;  but  how  contem] 
ibie  must  this  rent    appear  when  compared  with  ao 
state  occupied  by  industrious  manufacturers,  and  aboi 
ing  in  large  woods  of  the  fiiien  lir,  birch,  and  other 
It  is  to   be   observed,    too,    that  there   is  a   certain 
compatibility  between  bheep  and  people  and  trees. 
care  can  protect  new  plantations  from  the  depredatioiu 
sheep ;  ihey  overleap  every  fence,  and  elude  the  uU 
vigilance  of  the  shepherd.     The  leaves  of  trees  ate 
favourite  food  in  summer  ;  and  the  hark  is  their  medli 
as  ^vell  as  food,  in  »-iiiter.     The  lower  grounds,  now 
cupied  by  people,  must  be  reserved  for   the    food 
shelter  of  the  flock  in    winter  :     and   this    cjrcui 
seems  to  form  the  chief  incompatibility  between 
and  people." 

Afierail,  however,  as  it  cannot  be  expected  tha(in«i! 
similar  to  these  now  mentioned  should  have  been  nniw 
sally  adopted  ;  and  as  the  conversion  of  the  country 
sheep-farms  is  the  speediest  and  shortest  mode  of  deriving 
from  it  an  ample  rent,  that  mode  of  occupation  has  been 
very  generally  adopted.  Though  the  ancient  tenants  of 
the  soil  have  been  generally  preferred,  yet  in  many  place* 
ihey  maintain  a  hard  struggle  against  strangers  with  ■ 
large  capital  t  and  even  the  success  of  one  of  iheroselve^' 
ia  acquiring  riches  suiEcient  to  citable  him  to  become 
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tscksman  of  a  Itrge*  portioa  of  territory,  no  less  €gecta*HW»^*i 
aDj  drives  out  the  old  tenants  than  if  a  stranger  had  oh* 
tatned  the  possession* 

It  flsnst  again  be  observed,  that  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  particularly  to  the  county  of  Sutherland :  on  the 
contrary,  in  this  county,  uncommon  exertions  of  genero* 
sity  have  been  made  in  preventing  any  hardship  from 
being  sfistained  by  the  ancient  tenants,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  which  a  new  state  of  society,  and  the  pro« 
gress  of  improvement  are  introducing  ;  and  perhaps  less 
proportional  altera^on  has  hitherto  occurred  in  this  remote 
eosnerihan  elsewhere,  because  the  principal  proprietors 
were  «t  once  too  wealthy  and  too  benevolent  to  have  re* 
coorst  to  these  measures  for  augmenting  their  rental  whidi 
have  h^m  elsewhere  adopted. 

It  may  be  added*  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
at  so  late  a  period  were  the  scene  of  so  much  intestine 
warfare  and  rapine,  are  at  present  one  of  the  most  orderly 
districts  in  the  world,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  who  have 
retained  nothing  of  their  former  character,  excepting  their 
hospitality  and  civility  to  strangers,  and  their  activi^  an4 
decision  in  any  enterprise  in  which  they  engage  $  being 
capable  of  the  highest  exertions  of  industry,  providing 
only  an  adequate  reward  be  held  out  to  their  view* 

The  population  of  Sutherland  stands  thus : 
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TncantTofR.,,  hoiieof  the  most  e>ten.ivemSeot.|«m. 
badp  being  eightjr  miles  in  length  and  nearly  the  same  in 
keaddi.  It  extends  across  the  island  from  the  Germaa 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic,  and  contains,  according  to  Temple* 
S775  square  miles,  or  1,776,000  acres,  being  larger 
any  connCj  in  Engird,  Yorkshire  excepted.  It  also 
cootaina  the  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or 
Weatem  Isles  of  Scotland.  The  extent  of  Lewis,  in  ad* 
dition  to  the  above,  is  880  square  miles,  or  5^61,200  acres. 
Ross  ia  bottoded  by  the  county  of  Sutherland  on  the  nortfa^ 
by  the  ocean  and  the  small  county  of  Cromarty  on  the 
east,  by  Inverness-shire  on  the  south,  and  by  the  oceaii 
on  the  west.  It  comprehends  the  districts  of  Gairlocb^ 
Kintail,  Glensheil,  Loch  Alsh,  Loch  Carion,  Glenelchaig, 
&c.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  being  much  indented  by 
numerous  lochs  and  friths. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Ross-shire,  to  a  short  distance  from  General 
the  sea,  is  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  country  seats  bc-**^**^ 
looging  to  the  difierent  proprietors,  and  is  abundantly  fer- 
tile in  com.     It  has  at  ail  times  been  considered  as  a  part 
<^  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  inhabited  by  , 
persons  who  speak  the  English  language.     Beyond  thia 
tract,  which  is  extremely  narrow^  the  country  to  the  i^est- 
ward  rises  into  mountains,  and  becomes,  in  every  respect^  - 
a  part  of  the  Highlands,  in  which  the  Erse  language  ia 
spoken.    The  country  becomes  still  more  rude,  smd  the 
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Wuen.  moanUiTii  more  generally  lofty  and  terrific,  in  proportion 
as  they  approach  towardi  the  western  coast.  This  rcsulli 
from  the  general  inclination  of  the  strata,  which  decline 
towards  the  east,  and  are  broken  oS*  bto  rude  precipices 
and  naked  rocks  towards  the  west. 

Viten.  The  Frith  of  Dornoch,  which  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  north-easlem  boundary  of  Ross-shire  towards  Su- 
therland, has  been  already  described  ;  and  also  the  Frith 
of  Crotnirty,  which  runs  far  into  the  land  from  the  Moray 

0*k=L  Frith.  The  river  Ockel  is  one  of  the  chief  streams  connect- 
ed with  this  county.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  Assint,  in  Su- 
therland shire,  and  after  a  course  of  upwards  of  forty  miles, 

Hmhs.  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  Dornoch.  The  riTcrConoa 
also  flows  towards  the  east  coast.  It  falls  into  the  extremity 
or  most  inland  part  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  Ji  abound] 
with  salmon;  and  pearls  were  formerly  found  near  i  I 
mouth.  The  Beaulie  forms  the  boundary  of  the  countywittl 
In vemeas- shire,  to  which  county  it  more  particularly 
longs.  The  Moray  Frith,  after  passing  Inverness, 
tetids  to  n  great  distance  inland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  or  Frith  of  Beaulie,  from  this  last  river, 
which  falls  into  its  inland  extremity.  This  Frith  of  Beau- 
lie here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county.  The  river 
Orrin  is  of  inferior  importance  ;  it  rises  in  the  south-west 
border  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  Conon  at  the  Kirk 
of  Urray.  The  three  friths  already  mentioned,  or  long 
bays,  which  advance  into  the  country  from  the  east  coast, 
viz.  the  Friths  of  Dornoch,  Cromany,  and  Beaulie,  ave 
of  considerable  importance,  as  giving  access,  by  means  of 
idd  tout,  water-carriage,  to  a  considerable  poriiou  of  it.  The  coast 
on  this  side  is  generally  bold,  as  was  formerly  remarked 
when  treating  of  the  Moray  Frith  and  Frith  of  Cromaity. 
Between  Rosemarkie  and  Cromarty,  that  is,  between  ihe 
Moray  Frith  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  the  coast  is  hpld 
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tsd  rock  J.    It  abounds  with  romaattic  views  and  firight>^^«>*'» 
fid  precipices*    Along  these  the  ivj  creeps  in  ragged 
diffs^  where  hawks  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 

*^  Low  brow'd  rock»  hagg  nodding  o*er  the  deep.** 

tSrabs  and  lobsters  are  dragged  from  holes  among  the 
rocks^  with  old  com  hecks^  bj  country  women ;  and  seals 
are  oliten  seen  on  them^  and  otters  shot,  though  not  verj 
numerous.  There  txt  likewise  a  variety  of  curious  mu 
tnral  caves  along  the  shore,  some  of  them  verj  deep,  and 
one  that  runs  quite  through  the  rock  for  about  iStj  jasd^ 
affirding  an  open  passage  to  such  as  wish  to  examine  it. 
Soma  of  these  have  been  used  as  a  temporary  lodging  by 
fishers  when  there  was  a  great  shoal  of  herrings  on  the 
coast ;  and  others  resorted  to  by  smugglers,  as  fit  places 
fior  concealing  their  prohibited  articles. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  and  In  the 
parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  east  coast,  a  bold  front  of  rocks  is 
presented  to  the  German  Ocean.  Here  are  found  a  num-Csfci^ 
ber  of  natural  caves  ;  some  of  which  are  so  capacious  that 
they  could  contain  from  four  to  sii^  hundred  men  each* 
The  entrance  to  them  is  narrow,  but  within  they  widen 
to  a  great  extent,  are  of  an  amazing  height,  and  of  a 
depth  which  no  man  would  incline  to  examine.  There 
are  drops  of  water  constantly  distilling  from  the  upper  part 
of  these  caves,  which|  gradually  petrifying,  make  them  to  * 
appear  above  like  an  arch  of  the  finest  marble.  In  these 
difierent  birds  take  up  their  residence ;  and  numbers  of  pi* 
gcons  hatch  their  young  in  them..  Beds  of  sea-shells  are 
found  on  the  east  coast  of  Ross-shire,  at  a  considerable 
dbtance  from  the  shore,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  country 
once  had  still  more  friths  and  bays  than  at  present  and 
ihat,  upon  the  whole,  the  ocean  has  receded. 

The  west  coast  of  the  county  is  very  deeply  indented 
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-  ^^*'*"'  ^'''^  tays  or  arms  of  the  sea,  here  called  tochs.  Th«y 
advance  to  an  immense  distance  inland,  amidst  a  couatiy 
that  is  astonishingly  wild  and  moontaiDous.  Onr  of  the 
Loch  cliief  of  these  is  Loch  Broom.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
double  bay.  T)ie  first,  or  nearest  the  sea,  is  called  Loch 
More,  which  terminates  in  a  narrow  strait ;  alter  which  ths 
sea  again  widens,  forming  Loch  Broona,  and  extending  to 
great  distance  inluid.  As  Loch  Broom  is  one  of  ihegreiCS 
est  retreats  of  the  shoal  of  herrings,  the  banks  of  it  hiT^ 
been  made  the  seats  of  some  fishing  stations,  cstabliAtf 
ed  by  the  British  Society  ;  particnlarly  UUaPool.  Tbe(l( 
are  two  other  fishing  stations  in  the  same  bay  ;  one  at  Ltt, 
Martin,  five  miles  niorth  of  Ulla  Pool,  and  another  at 
Tanera,  a  mile  north  of  Isle  Martin.  Besides  these  tm 
Stations,  the  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  s^e  bays;. 
A  small  stream  rises  in  the  mountains,  on  the  borders 
Sutherlandshire,  and  gives  name  to  the  station  of  UHi 
Pool.  To  the  southward  of  Loch  Broom  is  another  CSICD^ 
live  bay,  called  Little  Loch  Broom,  which  is  long 
narrow,  but  not  of  such  extent  as  the  forncr.  Akag  Av 
whole  west  coast  are  uumberless  mountain  torrcDts,  whklf/ 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  specify,  because  tbey  are  of  oo  ini^ 
portancc,  being  intercepted,  before  they  have  ran  to  as^ 
distance,  by  the  numerous  btths  of  the  sea  which  »dvanettf 
to  so  great  a  distance  inland.  To  the  southward  of  IjOch 
Loch  Broom  is  a  fresh-water  lake  of  great  extent.  Loch  Mari, 
ia  the  parish  of  Gairloch.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  of  various  breadth,  gcncnlly  about 
miles.  Itconlaiai  twenty-foorsmall  istaad^beautified 
fir  trees,  and  a  \-ariety  of  other  kinds  of  wood.  Of] 
lart^t  island,  called  Islan  Mari,  iboe  are  tbe  remains  of 
an  ancieat  Drut  jical  edt6cc,  and  aroond  it  a  burial  plao^' 
Where  the  uihftbinati  on  tike  anA  nde  of  the  lodi  hatJl 
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.Wr  dead^    It  discharges  itself  into  an  asm  of  the  sea  Wy; 
tsaUsd  Loch  Ew.  *--V— 

Gairloch^  ia  the  sane  tieighbouffaood,  has  been  for  maajOdrbchi 
m»  fiuaoos  for  the  cod-fishing.  One  propdelor  sends  to  ^ 
Market  aoooaUyt  upon  an  average,  betwixt  30>00O  and 
409#00  cody  excfauive  of  the  number  with  which  the 
eoontij  pee^  serve  themselves.*  Gairloch  hath  also^ 
&oa  tsflse  tmnnemorial,  been  remarkabk  for  the  becrmg 
fishing*.  To  the  southward,  the  district  of  Kintail  i»  pcnin^ 
sdmed  by  the  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  called  Loch  Gairon^ 
ca  die  noeth^  and  Loch  ]>ttich  and  Loch  Long  on  tho 
asnth.  These,  Uke  most  of  the  other  salt-water  lochs  or 
anns  of  the  sea  on  the  west  coast,  aibrd  cxoeUent  fishing 
Italions^  and  a  safe  retreat  for  ships. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Alsh,  off 
the  west  coast,  there  are  large  banks  of  corals ;  these  are 
beat  bj  the  sea  into  the  size  and  coloor  of  coafected  canu 
waja^  and  are  found  valuable  as  manure,  forming  a  sort 
of  ahdljr  sand,  which  will  be  afterwards  mentioned. 
Soaae  enterprising  proprietors  on  the  east  coast  have  even 
euried  it  round  by  the  Pentland  Frith  in  barrels* 

Besides  the  lochs  which  are  connected  with  the  sea,  and 
Loch  Mari,  already  mentioned,  there  are  to  be  met  withj^ 
in  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  Ross-shire,  consi- 
derable numbers  of  lakes  of  one,  two,  or  three  miles  in 
length,  some  of  which  afford  beautiful  scenery*  They 
have  the  general  character  of  Highland  lakes,  consisting 
of  a  stream  flowing  in  the  valley  between  adjacent  chains 
of  mountains ;  and  where  the  valley  happens  to  be  uai« 
versally  hollow  or  flat,  the  vrater  spreads  out  to  a  consi* 
derable  distance  into  a  lake.  They  are  too  seldom  ap« 
preached  to  by  travellers,  and  are  of  too  difficult  access  ta 
require  particukur  description. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  specify  the  remark- 
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*-  able  mountains,  or  even  chains  of  mountains,  in  a  coontrf 
thai  is  all  mountainous,  excepting  the  narrow  tract  on  the 
cast  coast  and  the  friths,  which  there  advance  from  tbe 

I  German  Ocean.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  pass  wiihont 
notice  Tulloch  Ard,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Ross-shire,  ia 
the  district  of  Kintail,  which  claims  particular  attention, 
on  account  of  its  importance  in  ancient  times.  Like  the 
temple  of  Janus  of  ancient  Kome,  it  indicated  p«ace  or 
war  ;  for,  when  war  commenced,  a  barrel  of  burning  tar 
on  the  higtiest  peak  was  the  signal,  and  lu  tweniy-foni 
hours  all  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  Seaforth  appeared  at 
the  Castle  of  St  Conan,  armed  pro  arit  et  focit.  This 
sdotmtain  is  the  crest  of  Seaforth's  arms. 

'^  Ben-Uaish,  in  the  parish  of  Kilteam,  on  the  east  coas% 
towers  above  the  rest  of  the  mountains.  It  is  seen  across 
the  Moray  Fiith,  in  the  counties  of  Moray  and  £lgin,  or 
of  Banff.  It  is  perpetually  covered  with  snow  ;  and  the 
reddendo  or  quit-rent  from  the  family  of  Foulis,  for  tbe  tea, 
nure  of  the  forest  of  Uaisb,  is  tbe  payment  of  a  saow>hall ' 
to  his  Majesty,  on  any  day  of  tbe  year,  if  required.  And 
we  are  assured  that  a  quantity  of  snow  was  actually  sent 
hence  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  when  at  Inverness, 
in  summer  niG,  to  cool  his  wine.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  heath  and  coaisc  grass,  which  is  excellent  pasture 
cattle,  all  around  ttic  iiiil  ;  and  this  forest  is  well  stacked 
with  deer  ..;,d  a  vari>-(y  of  maor-game. 

In  the  p.aish  of  Kincardine,  also,  which  is  on  the  ei 
coast,  it  msy  be  observeil,  that  on  the  top  of  tbe  highest 
mountain  in  Bulnaguur.'s  forest,  called  ScuUm-a-bbtirra, 
which  is  distant  many  miles  from  the  sea,  shells  of  differ- 
ent sorts  of  fish  arc  found,  some  of  them  in  beds  well  co« 
vercd  with  eanh. 

The  territory  of  this  county  is  better  divided  than  that 
of  Sutherland ;  at  the  same  time  it  cootauis  some  vei7 
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tibe  etdiiiate  mde  in  the  time  of  Charles  dMFint,  tod  bj 
yMA  paUic  burdens  are  imposed,'  amounli  to  LtlSyOiO^ 
10s*  Sd«  Scottish  mooej*  The  yaliiation  of  one  estate  a* 
flioonts  to  no  kss  tbaa  L.  12,028 :  IQs.  beiog  upwards  of 
oiie*nxth  of  the  whole  county.  The  conntj  contaios  se- 
ven proprietors  whMC  valuation  is  above  L.8000  Scots ; 
Aree  whose  valuation  is  above  L.20009  but  below  L.3000  ; 
twelve  proprietors  whose  valuation  is  above  L.lOOOj  and 
below  L.2000 ;  a  fourth  class  of  proprietors,  amount- 
inf  to  sixteen  in  number,  hold  lands  valued  from  L.40Q 
to  L.1000  ;  and,  lastlj,  forty-four  proprietors  hold  estates 
vslued  at  less  than  L.400  Scots.  This  last  dass,  of  course 
have  no  vote  in  the  election  of  the  member  of  parliament. 
The  whole  state  of  property  is  sunmied  up  thus,  in  his 
**  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  Northern  Counties  and 
Ishnds,"  by  Sir  John  Sinclair* 

Momber  of  Proprieton^  Aceomit  of  TaloatioB. 

First  class 7 L.33,482     0     7 

Second  class..*  3 • 7,081  15     2 

Third  class,...12 17,675     4     0 

Fourth  class... 16 ••.••  9,591  18     4 

Fifth  class 44 7,203     8     ^ 


M»< 


82  L.75,040   10     3 

Of  the  whole,  L.20,885  :  8  :  4  Scots  is  entailed  ^  thf 
remainder  is  cjcempted  fropi  any  restriction  of  that  na- 
ture. The  chief  clans  which  inhabit  this  county  are 
the  M^enzies,  the  Itofses,  the  Frazers,  the  McKays,  the 
M^aeys,  and  Monros* 

With  regard  to  its  soil,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  isfoO.  Tbte 
occupied,  the  county  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  ^^^ 
three  districts  of  very  unequsl  extent ;  the  eastern^  the 
wcstciDi  and  middle.    There  are  few  distrios  in  tho 
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:-  noithera  parts  of  Scotland  where  the  climate  U  more  £b 
_^  vourable  to  agriculiural  pursuits  than  the  eastern  coast  of 
^''Ross-shire,  or  where  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  t 
countrr  residence  may  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfcctiol* 
From  Contin  to  the  promontory  of  Tarbetness, 
cular,  there  is  a  stretch  of  country,  about  sixty  miles  it 
length,  possessed  of  many  natural  and  aniiicial  bcautid^ 
being  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  beautiful  Bay  or  FriA 
of  Cromarty,  adorned  by  the  seats  of  many  opulent  and 
respectable  proprietor!,  by  whose  exertions  the  loww 
parts  of  the  district  have  been  considerably  improve^ 
and  the  upper  covered  with  plantations.  Indeed,  sm 
are  the  natural  advantages  which  this  tract  can  boast  < 
that  it  has  been  couHted  little  inferior,  in  point  either 
soil  or  climate,  to  Fife,  though  that  county  is  situated . 
far  to  the  south  of  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  pi 
of  it  capable  of  cultivatiou  rarely  exceeds  in  breaAlt 
from  one  to  two  English  miles,  except  towards  the  pft* 
rishes  of  Nigg  and  Tarbct.  The  soil  of  this  district, 
may  be  easily  conjectured  from  its  extent,  is  extremdjp 
various.  About  Contin  it  is  light  an^  friable,  calculated 
for  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and  oats.  la  the  parishes  of 
Fodderty,  Dingwall,  and  Kiltearn,  there  is  a  deep  louv 
fit  to  yejld  weighty  crops  of  wheat.  On  some  fields  oa 
the  estate  of  Tulloch,  indeed,  fifteen  bolls  of  that  graiii 
have  been  produced  per  Scots  acre  after  the  first  fallow. 
The  soil  in  the  parishes  of  Alness,  Rosekeen,  and  Ktlmoir, 
it  light.  In  the  parishes  of  Nigg  and  Easter  Feam,  it  ia 
very  rich  and  friable,  and  will  carry  any  crops  produced, 
in  the  Lolhians.  Thence,  to  the  eastern  point  of  TarbeU 
ness,  there  is  a  kindly  but  light  soil.  The  lands  tn  thti 
county  are  occupied,  partly  by  genllemen  who  have 
tideriible  farms  in  their  own  hands,  here  called  tnatiu  (ci- 
ther because  situated  near  the  maaaioQ-house  of  the  pro- 
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|ffieior,  or  a  conniption  of  demesne},  tnd  partlj  hj  s«-  Asricnl. 
spectaUe  farmers,  who  have  pretty  large  possessions,  par- 1—  |  .■# 
tiotilarly  in  pasture,  whether  for  sheep  or  cattle*  But  hj 
''hi  the  greater  proportion  of  the  country  is  occupied  by 
mall  tenants,  and  by  cottagers,  known  under  the  name  of 
maUers,  whose  situation  and  circumstances  hare  been  al- 
ready described  in  the  account  of  Cromarty. 

T^  gentlemen  of  this  Jcounty  are  very  spirited  in  the 
improvements  they  carry  on,  and  follow  every  species  of 
good  husbandry  practised  in  the  south.  The  better  sort 
of  farmers  are  beginning  to  imitate  their  example :  but 
the  smaller  tenants  are  far  behind ;  indeed,  keeping  their 
land  perpetually  under  com,  and  never  thinking  of  vary* 
ing  Aeir  syalem  of  husbandry. 

The  usual  grains  cultivated  in  Ross-shire  are  barley  Cro^ 
ar  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  peas  and^>eans,  and  sometimes 
wheat*  Every  rotation  practised  in  the  south  has  been  at- 
tempted by  the  gentlemen  ;  but  the  want  oif  markets  in 
the  country  has  induced  severals  to  lay  their  farms  into 
grass.  The  grasses  usually  sown,  either  for  hay  or  pas- 
ture, are  red  and  white  clover,  with  a  mixture  of  ryc*grass 
and  lib-grass.  The  usual  rotation  practised  by  the  small 
tenants,  and  which  they  have  uniformly  pursued,  perhaps^ 
for  centuries,  is  bear  or  big,  with  dung,  followed  by  two 
crops  of  oats,  or  sometimes  a  little  peas,  and  always  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  ;  on  which  root  their  families  subsist  for 
nine  months  in  the  year:  no  clover,  no  turnip,  no  fallow; 
Bdr  even  a  bit  of  what  is  called  their  infield,  or  old  arable 
grounds,  laid  under  grass.  On  the  outfield  ground,  after 
ley,  which  is  nothing  but  natural  grass,  they  commonly 
take  a  crop  or  two  of  oats,  then  perhaps  barley,  then  peas, 
er  perhaps  anothe/  crop  of  oats,  and  then  ley  again.  The 
{entlemeu  and  more  extensive  farmers  make  use  of  lime. 


Agricvl-   marl,  ind  shelly  und,  as  manure.     The  practice  of  tH 
1      ,  '    ■  smaller  tenants  is,  to  dig  earth  from  large  pits  in  the  ficldi 

"'*"'""•  they  mean  to  manure  (often  in  the  middle  of  their  land)^ 
with  which  they  make  a  compost,  at  the  rate  of  one  load  of 
dung  for  three  of  earth.  This  is  spread  oq  their  vjbiUf 
that  is,  their  ituibli  land,  in  February.  The  manure  is 
then  ploughed  down,  and  another  ploughing  given  in  the 
end  of  April,  on  which  they  sow  their  bear  or  big.  Mail 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  this  district,  and  sea-weed  it 
also  found.  The  shelly  sand  is  accounted  an  uncommonly 
valuable  manure ;  it  lasts  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  ani 
converts  a  light  brown  insipid  soil  into  rich  black  loam> 

Fiaiif.  From  forty  to  sixty  barrels  arc  sufficient  for  an  acre.  The 
farms  of  the  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the  more  respec 
table  tenants,  are  inclosed  ;  but  the  country  in  general  lies 
open.  Land  inclosed  and  subdivided  is  reckoned  worth 
from  a  fourth  to  one-half  more  rent  than  in  an  open-field 
stale.  From  the  shelter  which  inclosures  afibrd,  not  onlj' 
stock,  but  also  the  quantity  and  quality  both  of  com  and 
grass,  are  greatly  improved.  The  sixe  of  the  inclosum , 
in  this  country  varies  much,  but  in  general  they  are  fVoia 
six  to  sixteen  acres.  Different  opinions  are  entertained 
respecting  the  best  system  of  inclosing.  Some  prefer  the 
double  stone  dike  or  wall,  particularly  if  stone  can  easily 
be  had.  It  makes  at  once  a  complete  fence  ;  or,  as  ii 
sometimes  said,  "  it  is  major  the  day  it  is  bom."  It  is 
not  easy  for  any  sort  of  stock  to  break  through,  or  to  get 
over  it,  light  mountain  sheep  alone  excepted  ;  and  if  any 
part  of  the  wall  or  dike  happens  to  fall,  the  materials  are 
always  on  the  ground  to  repair  it  at  a  small  cxpcacc.  Al 
Tulloch,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  county,  sunk  feocct, 
with  hedges,  rows  of  trees,  or  stripes  of  pUnting^  have 
Wen  made. 
Among  the  smaller  tetacCs  leas^  rua  from  Svc  to  sevca 


y^an,  at  the  «nd  of  which  there  is  firquently  an  ingmen-  Asrioib 
IStioD  of  r«nt.  The  shortness  of  the  leases,  and  [he  risk  —  v"™< 
of  an  augmentation,  is  an  eternal  bar  to  improvement ; 
for  the  tenant  can  reap  bul  little  benefit  from  his  labour  in 
■0  short  a  space  of  time  ;  tad  if  he  have  done  any  thing 
Kore  than  his  neighbours,  his  farm  is  coveted,  and  he  must 
nthet  give  a  greater  increase  of  rent  than  perhaps  it  can 
bear,  or  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  turned  out.  There  are 
•everal  estates,  however,  in  the  letting  of  which  different 
nrinciples  have  been  adopted. 

No  set  of  gentlemen  in  Scotland  have  been  more  «t-Impr«ire- 
tentive  to  the  police  of  their  county  than  the  proprietors 
•f  RoSE-shirc.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  parti- 
cular, good  roads  are  every  where  to  be  met  with ;  and 
bridges  are  built  over  every  rivulet.  These  roads  have 
ill  been  formed  by  the  statute  labour.  The  gentlemen  of 
Ross  have  of  late  years  been  indefatigable  in  carrying  on 
plantations.  The  barren  moors  they  have  covered  with 
£rs,  and  round  their  houses  they  have  raiKd  the  finer 
kind  of  pines,  with  timber  of  different  sorts ;  and  whe* 
property  kept,  there  is  not  an  instance  ef  their  having 
failed.  Without  entering  into  any  particular  detail,  in 
legard  to  every  place  distinguished  by  this  species  of  ti>- 
provcment,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  Braaa 
Castle,  TuUoch,  Foulis,  Novar,  Balnagoun,  Geanies, 
and  Tarlogie,  can  boast  of  surrounding  plantations,  which 
rivaJ,  in  point  of  extent  and  success,  almost  any  in  the 
island.  The  Scottish  fir,  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  beech, 
thrive  particularly  well.  The  larch  is  also  found  to  an. 
twer,  and  is  coming  every  day  more  and  more  into  rapute. 
It  has  been  found  that  fruit  trees,  as  various  sorts  of  pears 
and  apples,  and  even  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  plum, 
•re  equal  in  flavour  and  quality  to  the  generality  of  those 
produced  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.     Several  gei. 


L 


Agrical-  lemm  have  broaght  under  cultivation Ingctrwiti  of  wa>l> 
■i  ground,  by  placiag  npon  them  poor  HigliUaders  and  o* 

tbers,  in  the  character  of  mailers  or  cottagers,  in  suck 
■ituaiions  as  appeared  most  adapted  for  Improvement* 
The  encourage  men  t  given  these  new  settlers  is  variousi 
Some  give  them  wood  for  building  a  house,  a  pick  and  4 
spade,  with  what  seed  they  require  for  the  first  year,  to  sow 
on  any  new  ground  they  bring  into  culture ;  and  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  hrst  seven  years  without  paying 
any  consideration,  except  one  fowl  and  twenty  eggs:  Othcn 
get  lease<t  for  life ;  but  all  upon  condition  that  they  annu- 
ally dig  and  improve  as  much  new  ground  as  will  sow  om 
firtot  of  gi'ain  (about  the  fourth  of  an  acre).  From  theii 
improvements,  several  gentlemen,  who  adopted  ihe  plas 
«arly,  have,  iii  consequence  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  coU 
tagers  at  the  expiration  of  the  original  lease,  added  consia 
derably  to  their  income.  The  great  objection  to  thit 
mode  of  improvement  is,  that  these  poor  people,  not  being 
able  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  their  cattls 
during  the  winter  season,  are  thence  under  the  necessi^ 
of  preying  upon  (heir  more  fortunate  neighbours,  and  oa 
that  account  wish  to  have  the  whole  country  a  commoa 
after  the  harvest  is  got  in  ;  a  fatal  bar  to  every  species  of 
improvement,  particularly  to  winter  crops,  &lc. 
Middle  dit-  The  central  district,  or  interior  part  of  Ross-shire,  tbp* 
"'^  exceedingly  mountainous,  is  justly  described  as  an  extea> 

SLve  and  beautiful  Highland  country;  the  straths  or  val- 
leys of  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  whilst  the  hills  produce 
abundance  of  grass  for  feeding  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats.  Till  of  late  this  district  was  inhabited  by  a  nnm- 
ber  of  small  farmers,  who  maintained  themselves  and 
their  tamilies  from  the  produce  of  the  little  spots  they 
had  to  cultivate,  and  who  in  favourable  seasons  were  en- 
abled to  pay  the  trifling  rent  exacted  by  the  landlord  fron 
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die  jffott  of  the  cattle  thej  possessed*  Tb^  indolence  ia  AgdcvU 
whidi  they  could  indulge  thefluelvas,  the  abundance  of<«  ^  .^ 
finel  they  enjoyed  (jsiti  important  article  in  a  cold  cooni^ 
trj)^  and  the  natural  attachment  which  every  individual 
must  fScel  tx  his  native  soil  and  bbrthplace^  made 'them 
attadied  to  that  OMde  of  living  and  unwiUiog  to  ^uit  it» 
In  a  public  view,  also,  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  iolv 
poctance  to  have  a  brave  and  hardy  race  of  men  kept  ill 
the  Qountcy,  who  without  nmch  ddnment  im  agrioidttive 
or  ^onunercial  industry  could  at  once  be  converted  inta 
sddiers.  But  of  lale  a  chsage  of  system  has  Uktn  fim^i^ 
This  extensive  district  is  now  converted  from  cattle  infeai 
sheep  famu ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  in&ifl^ly  t 
better  calculated  for  the  lidtter.  For  every  pound  of  beef 
that  a  Highlander  can  send  to  nsarket,  a  shepherd  can  ift 
least  bring  three  pounds  of  nmtton*  This  is  over  and  above 
the  wool,  which  furnishes  the  staple  for  an  usefiol  maau^ 
fiictorc^  that  never  existed  before.  Hence  the  shepherd  is 
enabled  to  pay  at  once  a  double  rent  with  ease ;  and  it 
ean  hardly  be  questioned,  that  in  process  of  time  High- 
hnd  property  will  be  tripled  or  quadruj^d  in  value  by 
sheep-finrming.  By  sheep,  also,  the  present  heath*oover- 
ed  mountains  of  the  Highlands  will  be  rendered  green 
and  Senile,  and  greatly  more  productive  of  grass  than  al 
present.  The  result^  however,  upon  the  population  of 
the  country  is  very  evident*  In  proportion  as  capital  is 
acquired,  whether  by  sheep-farmers  who  are  Highland* 
erSy  or  who  are  emigrants  from  the  south,  the  farms  must 
gradually  augment  in  magnitude,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  people  find  employment  here. 

In  this  district  still  remains  the  great  fiorest  of  Fainish^ 
twenty  miles  in  length. 

The  western  district  of  Ross-shire  forms  an  extensive Weitn 
tMt  of  countfy.    The  general  aspect  of  it  is  extsemeljr^^ 


■I-  uninviting.  A  stranger  who  climbs  a  mountain  belioMs 
—J  around  him  a  prospect  exhibiting  a  desolate  ;tDd  drcarr 
region,  where  nothing  can  be  seen,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  but  vast  piles  of  rocky  mountains,  with  summits 
brolten,  serrated,  and  springing  into  every  terrific  form, 
and  snowy  glaciers  lodged  in  the  deep-shaded  apertures. 
Yet  amidst  these  hills,  covered  with  heath,  and  dreary  to 
the  sight,  are  valleys  both  beautiful  and  very  fertile  ;  bat 
being  detached  by  hills,  lofty  and  often  inaccessible,  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  various.  The  shallow  is  tht  most 
prevalent,  which  frequent  rains  nourish  into  a  state  of 
fertility,  of  which  it  would  otherwise  be  deficient. 
g  The  climate,  like  the  surface  of  the  country,  is  i 
inarkably  unequal  ;  the  same  day  is  often  divr-rsified  ! 
the  appearance  of  all  the  dilTcrent  seasons ;  and  tboi^ 
occasionally  there  may  be  some  tracts  of  dry  weather,  j 
at  no  period  can  two  successive  days  be  wholly  dep« 
ed  on.  Indeed  the  seasons  may  be  considered  as  aiwayl 
wet.  Every  thing  almost  is  reckoned  a  sign  of  rain, 
there  be  a  cold  or  a  hot  day,  we  shall  soon  have  rain  t  ifl 
a  crow  begin  to  chatter,  she  is  calling  for  rain  ;  if  ll 
elouds  be  heavy,  or  if  there  be  a  mist  upon  the  tops  of  it 
UIls,  we  shall  see  rain.  In  a  word,  a  Highlander  n 
Bake  any  thing  a  sign  of  rain ;  there  is  no  danger  be  shi 
fail  in  his  prognostication.  Such  a  district  is  evidently 
better  calculated  for  pasiurage  than  for  agnculiure  ;  yet 
even  here,  in  spite  of  the  climate,  the  Highlanders  con- 
trive Co  rear  in  the  valleys  scanty  and  precarious  arable 
cfops,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  crooked  spade  formerly 
described.  But,  in  fact,  the  riches  of  this  quarter  of  the 
island  depend  not  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  but  o( 
the  sea ;  and  it  is  principally  in  regard  to  the  latter  that 
its  real  value  ought  to  be  estimated.  Loch  Broom,  Loch 
Q^loch,  ^ch  Torriden,  Locb  Kissem,  Loch  Gaiioo, 
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Loch  Daiclij  £cc.  abound  with  ^ottvagi  mi  dther  IhluU  Fiiherjet^ 
bitanU  of  the  deep^  more  pethRps  than  any  other  part 
^f  tbese  kingdoms.  Along  th^t  extensive  coast,  one  hun- 
Ired  ploaghs  are  scarcely  hecessary  to  till  the  scanty  spots 
hrhicb  it  is  possible  for  them  to  cultivate ;  but  there  Hi 
thoasand  vessels  might  every  season  be  loaded  with  ya« 
loable  cargoes^  extracted  from  the  ocean.  It  has  been  re* 
marked  that  there  exists  an  improper  mode  of  catching 
berrings  on  this  coast,  particularly  at  Loch  Broom^  and  also' 
DO  the  salmon  fishings  of  this  county.  The  vast  shoals 
irhich  annually  assemble  in  the  different  lochs  or  arms  of 
the  sea  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  are  attacked  on  all 
ndes  by  a  great  number  of  ships  and  boats  in  the  deepT 
itater,  add  are  not  permitted  to  reac^h  their  spawning  grounds 
The  consequence  is^  that  the  herrings,  being  frightened^ 
(rander  about  from  place  to  places  without  being  per* 
iiitted  to  spawn.  If  this  mode  of  fishing  is  continued,- 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  a  few  years  they  will 
be  driven  from  the  coast  entitely.  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  were  pchrmitted  to  come  up  the  different  lochs  tof 
their  spawnitig  ground,  they  might  be  caught  in  much 
greater  quantities,  ^d  the  fry  would^  like  the  salmon,  re- 
turn next  season  to  their  native  shore.  Some  of  these 
lochs  are  so  narrow  at  their  entrance,  that  after  permitting 
fbe  herrings  to  pass/  the  bay  might  be  crossed  with  nets^ 
as  in  Sweden^  and  two* thirds  of  the  whole  ihoal  might 
ht  caught* 

The  minerals  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  iuMiiienlv 

this  county,  that  ate  of  a:ny  value,  are  chiefly  freestone 

and  limestone  of  different  tofts ;  some  of  them  of  the  na« 

tart  of  mafbk.     Marl  is  also  found,  as  already  nbticed,* 

asd  ironstone  abounds.     A  tradition  exists,  that  it  was 

trndted  in  a  former  age  on  the  banks  of  the  arm  of  the 

Its  called  Loch  £w.  In  the  northern  district  of  the  gnnshf 
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MiaCTik  of  Applccross,  there  is  a  copper  mine,  whicti  Wi(. 
liams,  ia  his  Mineral  ICtngdom,  considers  as  equally  ncli 
with  anjr  in  Great  Briiain.  In  the  parish  of  Kincardine, 
on  the  farm  of  Dibsdale,  stands  one  of  the  Uighcst  mount- 
ains, called  Carnchuinaig,  on  which  stones  have  been 
found  perfectly  similar  to  those  known  by  the  name  of 
cairngorums.  Knockimy,  where  this  parish  marches  with 
AssinI,  abounds  with  marble,  white  and  party-coloured. 
In  the  parish  of  Alness,  a  very  rich  ore  of  iron,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  has  been  discovered. 
By  an  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  seventy-five  pounds 
per  hundred  weight  of  excellent  iron,  A  vein  of  leaJ, 
rich  in  silver,  has  also  been  found  in  ihe  same  neighbour- 
hood. In  the  parish  of  KiJtcarn,  in  a  rock  on  the  banks 
of  Aultnacaorach,  i.  e.  the  ahsep-burn  (a  rivulet  that  falls 
into  Aultgrande),  there  art  indications  of  lead  ore.  The 
only  trial  of  it  ever  made  was  about  forty  years  ago,  by 
one  Charles  Smith,  a  common  miner,  who  smelted  a  piece 
of  the  ore  taken  from  this  roLk,  which  produced  good 
lead.  Near  the  storehouse  of  Foulis  there  is  a  chalybe- 
ate spring,  which  was  drank  with  salutary  eSccts  above 
sixty  years  ago.  There  is  another  spring  at  Ticnleod, 
above  Foulis  Castle,  called  St  Colman's  "WcU.  Whe- 
ther  it  has  any  medicinul  virtue  we  have  not  heard  ;  but 
it  was  a  common  pract.cc',  in  tlic  memory  of  some  still 
alive,  for  superstitions  prisons  to  frequent  the  well,  and, 
after  drinking  the  water,  lo  tie  some  rags  to  the  branches 
of  the  surrounding  trees  as  an  olTcring  to  the  sainl.  On 
Cm iooiKB- [lie  stream  above  mentioned,  the  Aultgrande,  is  a  piece  of 
territory  worthy  of  notice  as  a  specimen  of  the  scenery  not 
imcommon  in  Highland  countries.  It  is  a  deep  chasm 
01  nhyss  formed  by  two  opposiie  precipices,  that  rise  per- 
pendicularly lo  a  great  height,  through  which  the  Ault- 
giandc  runs  for  the  space  of  two  miles.     It  begins  at  tbe 


distance  of  foiir  miles  from  the  sea  bj  a  bold  projection  MbwtaW^ 
iato  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  it  diminishes  in 
breadth  hy  at  least  one-ha^.  The  river  continues  to  run 
with  rapidity  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  it 
js  confined  bj  a  sutddea  jutting  out  of  the  rock.  Here  the 
side*view  from  the  summit  is  very  striking.  The  course 
of  the  stream  being  thus  impeded,  it  whirls  and  foams 
and  belts  with  violence  against  the  opposing  rock,  till. 
Collecting  strength,  it  shoots  up  perpendicularly  with  ^great 
fiiry,  and,  forcing  its  way,  darts  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
arrow  through  the  winding  passage  on  the  other  side* 
After  passing  this  obstruction,  it  becomes  in  many  places 
invisible,  owing  partly  to  the  increasing  depth  and  nar« 
rowness  of  the  chasm,  and  partly  to  the  view  being  inter- 
oepted  by  the  numerous  branches  of  trees  which  grow  on 
each  side  of^lbe  precipice.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mila 
farther  down,  the  country  people  have  thrown  a  slight 
bridge^  composed  of  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  turf, 
over  the  rock,  where  the  chasm  is  about  sixteen  feet  wide. 
Here  the  observer,  if  he  have  intrepidity  to  venture  him« 
self  upon  such  a  tottering  support,  and  can  look  down  on 
the  gulph  below  without  any  uneasy  sensatiotis,  will  be 
gratified  with  a  view  equally  awful  and  astonishing.  The 
wildness  of  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  ;  the  gloomy 
horror  of  the  clifFs  aiid  caverns,  inaccessible  by  mortal 
tread,  and  where  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  never  yet  pe- 
netrated i  the  waterfulsy  which  are  heard  pouring  down 
in  difiTerent  parts  of  the  precipice,  which  sound  variously 
in  proportion  to  their  distance  ;  the  hoarse  and  hollow 
murmuring  of  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  depth  of  nearly 
130  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  fine  groves 
of  pines,  which  majestically  climb  the  sides  of  a  beauti* 
fill  eminence,  that  rises  immediately  from  the  brink  of  the 
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Tain,     cbusm  t  all  these  objects  cannot  be  coatemplated  withotif 
exciting  emotions  of  admiration. 
Royal  bo-       In  this  countj  there  are  three  royal  borosghsy  all  aitn- 
^^"^  ated  in  the  eastern  part,  or  narrow  Lowland  district  of  the 

county.     These  are  Tain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith 
of  Dornoch ;  Dingwall,  at  the  inland  extremity  of  the 
Frith  of  Cromarty  ;  and  Fortrose,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Moray  Frith. 
Taift.  The  town  of  Tain  is  old  and  irregularly  built,  but  a 

number  of  new  houses  have  of  late  been  erected  ;  and  as 
the  country  around  is  prosperous,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  by  increasing  the  size  of  farms,  many  persons  who 
possess  some  property  are  induced  to  retire  to  towns,  a 
considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  of  late  been 
reared  in  this  place.  The  town  contains  an  elegant  build- 
ing for  assemblies  and  the  meetings  of  btfi  masoos.  It 
has  lately  received  a  considerable  increase  towards  the 
east,  where  several  acres  of  ground  have  been  feued  for 
building  on  the  estate  of  Mr  M'Leod  of  Geanies.  This 
suburb  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  small  river,  over 
which  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  church  was  built  a* 
bout  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  mas<m  work  being  all 
ashlar,  is  still  entire  and  firm.  It  had  a  new  roof  aboot 
fifty  years  ago.  There  is  a  statue  of  St  Dothus  in  the 
west  gable.  A  little  below  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  chapel  called  by  his  name,  having  the  gables^  the  north 
side  wall,  and  a  part  of  the  south  standing.  To  this  place 
it  is  reported  that  King  James  the  Fourth,  in  the  way  of 
penance,  travelled  on  foot  from  Falkland  with  uncommon 
expedition,  resting  only  a  short  while  at  the  monastery  of 
Pluscarcjine  near  Elgin.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  aooa 
after  this  royal  visit  the  edifice  was  burnt  by  a  party  of 
the  Mackays,  who  were  in  pursuit  of  some  persons  ob* 
noxious  to  them,  that  fled  for  shelter  to  that  sanctniry. 
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The  borough  of  Dingwall  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  Dingwill. 
fertile  plain  at  the  western  termination,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  which  is  navigable  to 
soEiaU  vessels  as  far  as  the  town.  Dingwall  was  greeted 
into  a  royal  borough  by  Alexander  the  Second  in  122G* 
By  this  charter,  which  another  granted  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fourth  confirmed,  the  town  was  empowered  to 
choose  a  provost,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  ten  counsellors.  It  was  also  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
kges,  liberties,  and  immunities,  possessed  by  the  town  of 
Inverness.  The  town  is  one  of  the  five  boroughs  consti- 
tuting the  northern  district,  and  in  common  with  Kirk« 
wall,  Wick,  Domock,  and  Tain,  sends  a  member  to  par* 
fiament.  There  are  some  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  town  was  once  much  more  ez« 
tensive  than  it  is  now.  The  cress  now  stands  at  the  east 
end  of  this  borough  ;  but  a  street  of  abont  200  yards  long 
runs  from  it  to  the  north-east ;  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
town^  in  digging  some  time .  ago  for  manure,  found  the 
remains  of  a  causeway  at  the  distance  of  300  or  400  yards, 
in  a  line  south-east  from  the  cross.  The  former  h^d  few 
houses  built  along  it  till  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  the 
latter  has  none  yet  near  it.  These  circumstances,  how- 
ever, afford  some  kind  of  presumption  that  the  ancient 
might  have  exceeded  the  present  size  of  the  place.  The 
street  north-east  of  the  cross  leads  to  the  ruins  of  what 
once  was  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Ross.  qulU, 
This  building,  standing  close  to  the  shore,  had  on  three 
sides  an  extensive  plain.  It  was  situated  at  a  considerable  . 
distance  from  any  rising  ground  ;  and  a  little  river,  with 
a  deep  slimy  channel,  in:o  which  the  sea  flowed,  winded 
about  two  of  its  sides.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  regular 
fortification,  which  in  those  days  was  well  adapted  for  de- 
fence.    The  castle  was  built  at  the  west  end.     A  part  of 
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'■  it  which  still  remains  has  the  stones  so  strongly  cem'enled 
with  mortar,  that  it  is  easier  to  brea.k  a  solid  rock  than  lo 
separate  tbo^e  of  which  ii  is  composei!.  To  the  north- 
east, but  cuntiguous  to  the  casile,  there  is  an  area  of  about 
half  an  acre,  wbich  was  ineloscrf.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  deep  ditch  ;  and  a  regular  glacis  still  re- 
mains. After  the  forl'triturc  of  the  Ear),  the  proprietor 
of  the  estate  of  TuUoch  was  appointed  btr^ditary  consta- 
ble of  the  castle,  and  (he  trifiing  sahry  of  twenty  merk;, 
OT  h.l  :  2:  2l  Sterling,  is  to  this  day  annricd  to  the  office. 
This  Earl  was  once  distinguished  atnong  the  mo^l  power- 
ful of  the  Scottish  biirons.  He  was  lord  or  superior  of  a 
great  part  of  this  county, and  manyofils  most  considerable 
families  possessed  their  lands  by  charters  from  him, dated 
ajiud  eastrum  nostrum  dt  Dingwall. 

Near  the  church  an  obelisk  stands,  which,  though  of 
no  great  antiquity,  attracts  the  notice  of  all  tntvellers.  It 
is  erected  on  an  artificial  mouit,  ihe  bottom  of  which  co- 
vers about  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre.  The  obelisk 
is  six  feet  square  ai  the  base,  and  rises,  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  to  the  height  of  fifty-seven  feet.  It  was  erected 
by  George  first  Earl  of  Cromarty,  secretary  of  state  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  amd  was  iniendtd 
to  ornament  and  distinguish  this  spot,  which  he  designed 
to  be  the  burying  place  of  his  family. 

\Ve  have  said  that  the  borough  of  Fortrose  stsndx 
the  Moray  Fritli.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Bp] 
lion  of  Moray  Frith  is  given,  with  liiilc  discriminatiai),  to 
bodies  of  water  \e(y  diffcreDtty  ^ituaied.  The  coast  of 
Nairn,  Moray,  Bai^ft^  and  Aberdeera&hire,  adrzncing  east- 
vrard,  and  the  coasts  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness, 
stretching  to  the  north-east,  form  an  immense  angle  or  bay 
of  the  Getman  Ocean,  ca!led  the  Moray  Frith.  The  south- 
wettcnt  point  of  ibis  bay  i&  cxircmdy  oanoWf  and  hu  oa 
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mkt  side  Fort  Greorge,  and  on  the  other  Fortrose^  also  called  Potrote. 
Roaemarkie.  After  passing  the  narrow  ferry  beween  Fort 
Greorge  and  Rosemarkie,  the  frith  widens  into  a  consider- 
able sea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Moray  Frith, 
but  is  not  so  large  as  many  of  the  Highland  lochs.  It  a* 
gain  contracts  near  Inverness,  where  there  is  another  ferry, 
and  afterwards  widens,  proceeding  still  to  the  south-west ; 
being  here  sometimes  called  the  Kforay  Frith,  and  some- 
times the  Frith  of  Beanlie,  from  the  river  that  flows  into 
it.  Fortrose,  as  already  mentioned,  stands  at  the  first 
contraction  of  the  Moray  Frith  into  a  narrow  strait.  Fort- 
rose  consists  of  two  towns  or  villages,  Rosemarkie  and 
Canonry,  joined  together  by  royal  charter.  Rosemarkie 
was  ereeted  into  a  royal  borough  by  Alexander,  King  of 
Scotland  ;  which  of  them  is  not  specified  ;  bat  it  was  pro- 
bably Alexander  the  Second.  About  a  mile  to  the  west 
of  it  stands  the  town  of  Cbanonry,  so  called  from  its  being 
the  Chanonry  of  Ross,  where  the  bishop  formerly  had 
his  residence,  and  which  is  now  the  presbytery  seat.  It 
waa  united  to  the  borough  of  Rosemarkie  by  a  charter 
granted  by  King  James  the  Second,  atmo  1444,  under  the 
common  name  of  FortrosSf  now  softened  into  Fortrose ; 
which  charter  was  ratified  by  King  James  the  Sixth  anno 
1502,  and  confirmed  in  a  still  more  ample  form  by  the  same 
monarch  in  the  year  1612.  These  charters  bear  that  it 
was  to  be  ^  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  im- 
munities, granted  to  the  town  of  Inverness.**  Fortrose  is 
then  spoken  of  as  a  town  flourishing  in  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, having  been  at  that  time  the  seat  of  divinity,  law,  and 
physic,  in  this  corner  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  for  ages  past  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  lower  class  in  Chanonry  have  been  shoema- 
kers, and  in  Rosemarkie  weavers ;  and  they  commonly 
train  their  children  to  the  same  occupations.    The  shoe« 
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makers  not  only  furnish  shoes  for  the  parish,  but  carrj  l| 
parcel  weekly  for  sale  to  Inverness ;  though  tbej  com- 
plain that  the  tanners  enjoy  almost  all  ihpir  profit.  The 
weavers  are  constantly  employed  in  working  linen  i  a 
considerable  quantity  of  which  is  sold  at  two  annual  furs, 
'    ^hich  circulate  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  place. 

They  raise  and  manufacture  the  flax  themse)ves  from 
which  the  linen  is  madfc.     At  present  the  town  is  small, 
and  owes  its  consequence  to  the  late  establishment  of  an 
academyi  under  the  direction  of  several  pi^^blio-tpirited 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  education  of 
young   persons  in   the  languages  and  the  principles'  of 
natural  philosophy.     It    has  a  ^ector  and  two  masters, 
who  receive  a  salary  from  a  mortification  of  1800  merks 
Scots^  in  1009,  by  Mr  Thomas  Forbes,  bailie  of  Fort- 
rose,  which  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate  to  a  ponsi* 
derable  sum. 
CtthcdraL       Only  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  cathedral  now  re- 
mains.    This  seems  to  have  been  a  wing  that  ran  from 
fast  to  west,   with   an  arched  roof,   about  one  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.     It  had  a  cpnmiuni- 
pation  by  entries  o^  porches  with  the  main  body  of  the 
cathedral.     It  was  preserved  and  repaired  by  some  of  the 
bishops  since  the  restoration  as  a  place  for  public  worship  [ 
but  now  it  has  gone  much  to  decay  ;  and,  as  the  roof  ii 
in  danger  of  falling  in,  it  is  quite  deserted*  It  is  still  used 
fts  a  burial-place  by  the  M'Kenzies  and  other  old  families 
in  this  country.     No  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  about  it 
worth  notice,  excepting  one  on  a  large  bell  now  hung  on  a 
small  modern  spire.     It  bears  the  name  of  Mr  Thomas 
Tulloch  as  bishop  of  Ross,  and  declares  the  bell  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  **  most  holy  Mary  and  the  blessed 
Boiiitace,  anno  Domynay  1460.'*    There  are  some  stone 
foffins  in  niches  by  the  inside  of  the  wall,  with  figures  of 
i^t  bishops  in  their  canonicals  elegantly  cut  in  stone ;  bu^ 
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Aejr  wrc  much  de&ced  by  time,  and  no  name  or  year  is  to  Ftiraxwh^ 
be  seen  on  them.     In  the  direction  of  the  main  body  of 
the  cathedral,  at  the  east,  and  detached  from  its  remains^ 
•lands  a  house  that  was  probably  the  Testry.     It  contains 
a  vault  below,  with  a  strong  arched  roof,  now  converted 
into  a  priaon  ;  and  the  upper  part  of  it,  lately  repaired, 
is  the  comicil  chamber  of  the  borough.  St  Boniface  i|  said 
to  have  been  an  ItaliiUi  priest,  who  settled  here  in  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century*    The  episcopal  see  was  founded 
by  David  the  First,  King  of  Scotland ;  but  the  period  is 
poknown  at  which  th(B  cathedral  was  built.     The  seal  of 
the  <4d  cathedral,  however,  is  preserved,  and  used  as  the 
sea}  of  the  borough.    It  has  this  inscription  in  Saxoa 
characters : 

Scapitull  Soor.  Petri  et  Bo&ifacii  de  Rounarkio. 

St  Peter  stands  on  it  with  his  keys,  and  Boniface  wifli  hia 
^rook. 

The  small  village  of  Faimlosh  only  deserves  notice  on'*'"^^"^ 
account  of  a  singular  privilege  which  its  proprietor,  For« 
bes  of  Culloden,  long  enjoyed*  At  the  time  of  the  re* 
voluticm,  in  16S8,  Mr  Forbes  of  GuUoden  was  a  zea). 
lous  whig,  in  consequence  of  which  his  estates  were  laid 
waste,  particularly  the  barony  of  Faimtosh,  on  which  ez« 
tensive  distilleries  belonging  to  him  were  destroyed.  As 
a  compensation,  the  parliament  of  Scotland  giranted  to 
him,  in  1690,  freedom  from  excise  for  these  lands,  on 
condition  that  he  should  midLe  an  annual  payment  of  400 
merks  Scots.  The  proprietors  of  this  estate  continued  ex* 
tremely  loyal.  The  son  of  the  grantee  of  this  privilege, 
in  17  J  5,  raised  in  arms  all  the  men  upon  his  estate  for 
the  support  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  ;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding proprietor,  in  1745,  being  then  Lord  President  of 
(he  Court  of  Session,  contributed  greatly  to  prevent  the 
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raiftaji-  extension  of  the  rebellion,  and  prevailed  with  some  of  the 
most  powerful  chieftains  to  remain  quiet.  The  privilege 
was,  in  178fi,  resnmed  by  government,  and  the  sum  of 
L. 20,000  was  granted  as  a  compensation  Co  the  proprie- 
tor. Before  that  period  Fairntosh  whisky  was  much  re- 
lished in  Scotland  ;  it  had  a  strong  flavonr  of  the  smoke 
of  the  peat  with  which  the  malt  of  which  it  was  made  was 
dried  ;  but  this  was  considered  as  one  of  the  marks  of 
its  being  genuine. 
Clb  PouL  We  have  already  mentioned  the  village  of  Ulla  Pool, 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Rosa-shire,  on  the  arm  of 
the  sea  called  Loch  Broom.  It  is  one  of  the  fishing  sto* 
tions  belonging  to  the  British  Society.  It  was  begoB 
to  be  built  in  17SS,  and  has  been  gradually  i. 
from  that  time.  !n  nQ2  there  were  seventy-two  ho**' 
ses,  of  which  thirty-five  were  slated,  and  the  remaindet 
covered  with  heath  and  thatch.  This  place  is  roost  atr 
vantageously  situated  for  fishing  or  trade,  having  a  gooC' 
harbour  on  one  of  the  best  fishing  lochs  on  the  wett 
coast.  The  roadstead  is  safe  and  commodious  for  almoM. 
any  number  of  vessels  ;  and  a  good  quay  has  been  lately 
built,  where  they  can  either  load  or  unload  with  the  greaU 
est  ea^e  ;  but  little  business  is  done  in  it :  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  chiefly  occupy  themselves  with  (he  small  spot  C^ 
ground  attached  to  each  of  their  houses. 

Htbridn.  The  island  of  Lewis,  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  WesteiVi 
Isles  of  Scotland,  is  attached  to  Ross-shire.  As  thcMt 
Western  Isles  do  not,  like  Orkney  and  Shetland,  forma 
separate  county,  but  form  a  pan  of  the  counties  of  Ross, 
Inverness,  or  Argyle,  excepting  that  a  part  of  the  most 
southern  of  them  constitutes  the  small  shire  of  Bute,  t» 
avoid  repetition,  we  shall  here  make  some  general  i4*  9 
marks  concerning  them.  "  The  Wcitem  Islands  (ixyi  ■ 
Buchannan  in  his  History  of  Scotland)  lie  between  Scott 
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lind  and  Ireland,  on  the  west  of  Scodand,  in  the  Deuet?  H4vidf%^ 
ledonian  Sea,  and  reach  almost  to  the  Isles  of  Orkney 
er  Orcades.    Thej  who  have  written  of  Scottish  history, 
either  now  or  in  the  age  before  us,  call  them  Hihridni 
a  new  name,  of  which  there  is  not  any  sigo  or  any  origi- 
nal in  ancient  writers ;  for  in  that  tract  of  the  ocean  in 
mrhidi  they  lie  some  authors  place  the  £bud«,  the  Ampdae^ 
or  Emodse;  but  with  such  inconsistence  among  them^lve^, 
that  they  scarce  ever  agree  as  to  their  number,  situation, 
«r  names*     Strabo,  the  most  ancient,  may  be  the  better 
excused,  because  he  followed  uncertain  report ;  this  part 
of  the  world  being  very  little  known  in  his  time*    Pom« 
ponins  Mela  reckons  the  JEmodae  to  be  seven.    Martialia 
Capella  makes  the  Amodas^as  many.     Ptolemy  and  Soli* 
aus  make  the  number  of  the  Ebudas  five.     Pliny  nuni« 
bers  the  Amodae  seven,  and  the  Ebudas  thirty.    I,  for  my 
part  (says  Buchanan)  think  fit  to.  letain  the  name  most  u« 
led  by  the  ancients,  and  therefore  I  call  all  the  Western 
Isles  by  the  general  name  of  Ebudas.''  These  islands  were 
never  aqcurateljr  known  or  described  till  the  beginning  of 
fd  the  sixteenth  century,  when  a  description  of  them  was 
published  by  Donald  Monro,  high  dean  of  the   Isles^ 
termed  by  Buchannan  *^  a  pious  and  diligent  person, 
who  travelled  himself  over  all  the  islands,  and  viewed 
them    carefully.''     lliey  are  about  three  hundred  in 
number.     Their  ancient  history  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity ;  and  many  fabulous  stories  are  told  by  Boethius 
and   Buchannan   concerning  the    ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Ebudae.     They   appear  to  have  been  under  their 
own  princes,  and  subject  to  the  Scottish  monarchs,  um* 
til  the  eighth  century,  about  the  time  when  the  Pictish 
kingdom  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Kenneth  the  Second* 
At  this  period  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  was 
fcmoved  ftx>n^  Campbeltown  and  Dunstaffiiage  to  the 
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Hebridei.  eastern  coast ;  and  this  rcniote  and  deserted  comer  sow 
became  a  prey  to  foreign  invaders.  The  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury had  made  frequent  descents  on  these  inlands,  now  got 
firm  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Nor  were 
the  invaders  satisfied  with  this,  but  in  a  short  time  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  so  as  to  put 
it  out  of  the  sovereign's  power  to  command  the  west* 
em  frontier  of  the  Scottish  kingdom.  Kintyre,  Airshire^ 
Lorn,  Knapdale,  and  part  of  Galloway,  fell  under  the  do* 
rainion  of  the  Norwegians,  and  afforded  haunts  for  pi> 
rales  and  men  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  England  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  At  length 
Harold  Harfager,  King  ol  Denmark  and  Norway,  abottt 
the  end  of  the  ninth  cenlury,  mnde  the  expedition  to 
ihe  Scottish  isles,  which  we  menlioned  when  treating 
of  Orkney,  and  appointed  a  viceroy  or  governor,  con* 
sidering  tliiise  islands  as  forming  a  pan  of  his  kingdotn> 
One  of  the  Danish  viceioys,  however,  threw  off  his  de> 
pendence  on  the  mother-country,  and  declared  himself 
King  of  ihe  Isles,  and  fixed  his  seat  of  govenimcnt  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  he  and  his  successors,  for  several  ge- 
nerations, were  sometimes  independent,  and  at  other  timet 
tributary,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  iheir  afiain. 
With  one  of  these  kings  or  viceroys,  Somerled,  a  poweiv 
ful  chieftain  of  Kinlyre,  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  some  linw 
after,  in  115S,  availing  himself  of  the  troubles  of  that  pe- 
riod, set  up  as  an  independent  prince,  and  separated  the 
Western  Isles  and  Kintyre  from  the  crown  or  viceroyaltj 
of  Man.  After  this,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  be  madt 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  ArgyleshJrc.  Not 
yet  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  ela- 
ted with  his  former  success,  he  formed  the  deugn  of 
subjecting  all  Scotland  to  his  power.     Accordinglyi  in 
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1164>  he  made  a  descend  on  the  Clyde  with  a  fleet  of  120  HtMto, 
sail,  and  fought  with  the  army  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth 
near  Renfrew;  but  he  there  fell,  with  a  great  number  of 
his  followers,  a  sacrifice  to  his  ambition.     The  effects  of 
.this  disaster  were  long  severely  felt  bjr  his  family  ;  who, 
instead  of  attempting  new  conquests,  were  hardly  able  to 
preserve  the  territories  of  their  fether.     Accordingly,  at 
diflPerent  periods,  we  find  the  kings  of  Norway,  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  England,  laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  isles,  and  pretending  to  dispose  of  them  at  their  plea* 
sure;  although  the  descendants  of  Somerled  still  kept 
possession,  exercised  the  power,  and  often  assumed  the 
title  of  kings  :  But  the  Norwegian  monarchs  not  only  had 
the  greatest  authority  in  this  district,  but  their  authority 
appeared  to  be  well  founded  ;  for,  in  1003,  the  sovereign- 
ty  of  the  isles  had  been  formally  ceded  to  Magnus  (suma* 
med  the  Barefooted)  King  of  Norway,  by  Donald  Bane 
King  of  Scotland,  brother  to  Malcolm  the  Third,  as  the 
bribe  to  assist  him  in  usurping  the  Scottish  crown.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Somerled  or  M'Do^ 
nald  family,  as  they  were  then  called,  were  tributary  to 
Norway  until  1263,  when,  losing  the  battle;  of  Largs,  the 
Danish  power  in  Scotland  was  greatly  weakened  ;  and  the 
successor  of  Hacho  finally  ceded  the  isks  to  tlie  crown  of 
Scotland  for  the  annual  tribute  of  lOOmerks.  In  1335  the 
descendants  of  Somerled  were  again  independent ;  and  Da- 
nald,  the  ancestor  of  the  McDonald  family,  was  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  isles ;  and  having  acquired 
the  Earldom  of  Ross  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Lesslie  Earl  of  Ross,  became  the  most  powerful 
subject  of  Scotland* 

The  lordship  of  the  isles  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  M'Donald  for  many  je;»rs  ;  but  at  last^ 
in  proportion  as  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  enabled  to 
Consolidate  their  power,  they  made  ccuuderable  efforts 


,  aoatlcred  through  the  island,  furnish  m  all  [ 
bundance  of  fresh  water.  A)  to  the  climate^  the  spring 
is  uncooimonly  cold  and  backward,  summer  warm,  ao* 
tumn  accompanied  with  profuse  rains,  winter  without  loai 
and  severe  frosts,  or  very  weighty  falls  of  snow,  but  wid 
constant  winds,  and  these  stormy  and  sharply  cold.  A^ 
mong  its  wild  animals  this  isle  still  has  deer  or  rocs.  PrOi^ 
digious  numbers  of  wild  fowls  of  many  different  specie^ 
frequent  the  shores,  the  lakes,  and  the  cliff's  of  the  mount* 
ains  ;  among  others,  the  cider  goose,  of  which  the  dowi 
is  so  precious.  Immense  shoals  of  fishes,  of  an  innuine* 
rable  diversity  of  species,  haunt  (he  coasts  ;  herrings,  oo^ 
ling,  haddocks,  whitings,  skate,  turbot,  mackerel,  &c. 

The  island  is  greatly  intersected  by  arms  of  the  waj 
called  lochs,  which  run  to  a  considerable  distance  iolandf 
both  from  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  One  of  the  chief 
of  these  is  Loch  Roag,  on  the  west,  which  is  two  leagott 
across  at  the  entry,  and  runs  up,  in  a  south-east  directioOr 
about  twelve  miles  through  the  island.  This  toch  is  co* 
vtred  wiih  islands,  several  of  ihcm  inhabited  ;  and  oiw 
of  them  is  about  eight  miles  long ;  its  name  Is  Large  Be^ 
nera.  The  whole  of  (his  curious  loch  abounds  with  sW 
places  of  anchorage  sufficient  (o  hold  the  whole  Biitia 
n.tvy  i  nay,  we  may  say  the  navy  of  Europe.  AbooG 
140  tons  of  kelp,  of  a  superior  quality,  are  annually  nai 
in  Loch  Roag,  On  the  east  coast  Loch  S«afot(h  rum  ii 
the  country  to  a  great  distance  i  but  Loch  Keose  and  Loj 
L^urbus(  advance  also  to  a  great  distance  inland  from  w 
east ;  but  Loch  Stornaway  is  most  importan(,  on  accoi 
of  the  towD  or  village  which  stands  upon  it,  and  whioh  m 
the  capital  of  the  island.  On  the  coist,  in  the  parish  m. 
Stornaway,  is  a  large  cave,  into  which  the  sea  enteri  0 
high  water,  and  A-hich  is  only  accessible  from  the  set< 
When  it  was  first  noticed,  a  great  nnmber  of  taab  weW 
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killed  on  It  annuallj,  and  the  practice  is  still  continued ;  Lewis, 
iittt  now  seldom  more  than  seven  or  twelve  are  destroyed. 
The  method  of  killing  is  this :  A  number  of  people  as* 
3emhle  about  low  water,  and  cany  a  boat  into  the  cave 
tts  far  as  she  can  proceed  ;  they  take  from  the  boat  a  pot^ 
which  they  have  filled  with  live  coal,  and  with  which 
they  light  their  torches ;  they  then  fall  upon  the  poor  seala 
without  mercy  with  clubs  shod  with  iron.  The  entry  of 
the  cave  is  very  steep  and  narrow  on  its  sides,  and  does 
not  admit  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  six-oared  boat.  Af- 
ter going  in  a  great  way  the  light  of  day  becomes  some* 
what  obscured,  and  they  then  meet  with  a  large  pillar^ 
which  divides  the  cave  at  this  place  into  two  large  open- 
ings  or  arches ;  by  one  of  which  they  enter  and  walk  a 
long  way  under,  where  they  meet  with  large  tumbling 
round  stones  surrounded  in  part  by  water.  As  they 
advance  fitfther  in,  they  come  to  a  fine  pleasant  beach^ 
where  they  meet  with  the  seals.  Further  in  still  there  ia 
a  small  chamber,  which  by  the  light  of  the  torches  ap« 
pears  remarkably  white,  its  roof  being  all  covered  with 
white  stalactites,  which  are  seen  hanging  from  the  roof  like 
large  isicles.  Some  of  them  put  on  the  figure  of  hierogly* 
phics,  and  each  of  them  seems  perforated,  from  the  base 
to  the  point,  with  a  small  tube.  The  cave  within  is  very 
high,  and  the  sound  is  very  loud  when  the  voice  is  exalted, 
but  it  has  no  particular  echo.  From  the  outermost  entry 
to  the  innermost  part  of  it  is  no  less  than  one  eighth  of  an 
English  mile. 

The  island  of  Lewis  is  divided  into  four  parishes;  viz. 
Barvas^  Lochs,  Stornaway,  and  Uig.    It  has  various  small 
islets  attached  to  it.     The  island  of  Rona  is  reckoned  thcj^^^^ 
farthest  to  the  north-west  of  any  land  in  Europe.     It  is 
utuated  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  about  sixteen  leagues  dis»  ^ 
tant  from  Corassie  Point,  or  the  Butt  of  Lewis.  It  belongs 
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to  the  parish  of  Barvas.  Ic  Is  reckoned  a  mile  in  Ii 
and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Tliere  is  a  temple  in  it  itdlt^ 
cated  to  St  Ronati.  It  is  rented  hy  one  of  the  Ness  tackt« 
men  ai  L,4  Sierltiig  pfr  annum,  who  regularly,  every  sei 
son,  sends  a  large  open  boat,  and  brings  from  it  soa 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  a  few  sheep,  aad  soraclimes  a  co% 
besides  some  wild  fowl  and  featliers.  There  were  OtlC| 
five  families  residing  upon  it,  but  now  only  one,  who  M 
employed  by  the  tacksman  as  servants. 

The  rock  Sidisker  lies  fuur  leagues  to  the  east  of  S 
it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  abouc 
with  a  great  variety  of  sea-fowl.  The  boat  n^hich  { 
to  Rona  generally  touches  there  for  fowls  and  featboSi 
There  is  in  Ness  a  most  venturous  set  of  people,  who  ft^ 
a  few  years  back,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  weat  tl 
in  an  open  six-oared  boat,  without  even  tlte  aid  of  aci 
pass.  There  is  no  place  in  it  where  they  can  draw  u 
their  boat ;  some  of  them  continue  in  it,  taking  shelM| 
under  the  lee-side  of  the  rock,  whilst  the  rest  are  busy  il 
taking  the  birds,  which  are  so  tame  that  they  ktMck  tbca 
down  with  their  slicks.  Their  feathers  sell  at  Stomiwt* 
at  from  nine  to  ten  shillings  fiir  stone. 

In  the  parish  of  Uig,  on  the  west  coast,  Gallan  Hei^ 
a  rMnarkablc  promontory,  lies  at  the  south-west  entry  tf 
Loch  Koag.  The  Flannan  liles  lie  in  a  north-west  4!^ 
reciion  from  Gallan  Head,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  t: 
in  the  ocean.  They  are  not  inhabited,  and  are  !»toaift 
for  fattening  sheep,  each  of  which  has  every  seua 
two  lambs  at  a  time.  Sheep  brought  from  these  isli 
do  not  live  for  any  time  on  the  island  of  Lewis.  Tl|| 
people  of  the  farms  to  which  the  islands  are  cosnectd 
go  there  once  a-year,  to  fleece  their  sheep  and  to  kill  si 
fowls,  both  for  food  and  on  account  of  their  feathers,  b 
the  islands  there  is  to  be  found,  in  the  sununer  season^  t 


xaigrttorj  bird,  called  by  Martin  eoU^  by  others  eider    I<wifc  ^ 
i&riy  famous  for  its  elastic  down,  which  it  plucks  off  its 
•wn  breast,  and  with   which  it  lines  its  nest.     These 
islands  are  seven  in  number,  and  seem  to  be  the  same 
which  Buchannan  calls  Insula  SaCra. 

In  the  channel  between  Lewis  and  Sky,  a  diird  of  the 
way  nearer  the  former  than  the  Jatter,  are  three  islands^ 
named  Shaint  or  Holy  Islands,  well  known  to  mariners.  Shiloi 
Ooe  of  them,  in  particular,  seems  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  it  is  named  Moair,  or  Mary's 
Idasd.  In  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Popish  chapel.  Black 
Mile  are  pastured  on  them  all ;  and  they  are  famous  for 
fitttenittg  sheep  ;  but  particularly  some  small  rocks  in 
tfieir  neighbourhood,  which  have  grass  on  their  tops* 
Tbdre  is  one  fiimily  residing  on  the  largest  of  the  islands^ 
he  the  purpose  of  attending  the  cattle. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Lewis  arc  scattered,  for 

tfie  mottpart,in  single  families,  or  clusters  of  two  or  three 

fiMDilies,  around  the  coasts  or  through  the  interior  parts  ot 

Ae  island.     Some  large  tracts  are  without  inhabitants, 

while  upon  others  the  population  Is  more  closely  assem* 

Ued  together.    On  the  east  side  of  the  isle  is  the  town  or 

village  of  Stornaway,  which,  from  a  small  origin,  has  of 

late,  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Seaforth,  arrived  at  a  con- 

riderable  size  and  extent.     The  harbour  of  Stornaway  isSttmuamjr. 

excellent,  and  well  frequented  ;  and  the  principal  source 

of  employment  is  the  prosecution  of  the  wdite  and  herring 

Ssheries  in  the  bays ;  and  here  about  thirty-five  or  forty 

vends  are  annually  fitted  out.     It  is  a  port  of  the  cus* 

torn-house,  and  has  a  post-office  and  a  regular  packet^ 

which  saris  every  week  with  the  mail  and  passengers. 

The  houses  in  the  town  are  generally  well  built ;  and  be« 

ttdes  a  neat  and  commodious  custom-house,  there  is  a 

lomuhoose,  an  assembly-room,  and  elegant  church,  and 
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Storiu^ar- two  cammodious  school- houses.  In  the  Bay  of  Sionawafi 
ships  of  any  burden  have  sufficient  water,  good  groun^ 
and  no  heavy  sea  can  ever  come  Into  it.  The  people  B 
the  town  seldom  have  men-servants  engaged  for  the  jearj^ 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  lime  out  of  rcmen 

Mornjig  brance,  their  maid-servants  were  in  the  habit  of  driiikia|| 
every  morning  a  wine-glass  full  of  whisky,  wh 
mistress  gave  them.  This  barbarous  custom  became  S 
well  established  by  length  of  time,  that  if  the  practu 
of  it  should  happen  to  be  negleaed  or  forgotten  in  a  fl 
mily,  even  once,  discontent  and  idleness  throughost  tl 
day,  on  the  part  of  the  maid  or  maids,  would  be  ihe  soi 
consequence.  After  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries  too 
place  during  the  late  years  of  scacdiy,  the  people  of  tt 
town  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  t!ie  resolution  of  a 
lishing  the  practice,  by  with-holding  the  dear  cordial  (rol 
their  female  domestics,  but  not  without  the  precaution  dj 
making  a  compensation  to  them  in  money  for  iheir  g 
vous  loss  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  this  was  not  saiis^ 
tory,  and  that  in  some  families  the  dram  was  still  giw 
privately,  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order. 

Iq  this  island  the  women  carry  on  as  much,  at  least,  fl 
the  labours  of  agriculture  as  the  men  ;  they  cany  ll 
manure  in  baskets  on  their  backs  ;  tliey  pulveriic  ll 
ground,  after  it  is  sown,  with  heavy  hand-rakes  (harroi 
being  seldom  used),  and  labour  hard  at  digging  the  groua 
both  with  crooked  and  straight  spades.  It  must  be  adi 
ed,  that  the  increasing  trade  and  population  of  the  ton 
of  Stornaway,  with  the  liberal  and  Judicious  views  of  at 
provenaent  which  ate  pursued  by  Lord  Seaforth,  the  p 
prictor  of  the  island,  if  they  have  not  the  effect  of  turning 
the  industry  of  the  men  of  Lewis  too  exclusively  into  the 
directions  nffi-ihing  and  making  of  kelp,  are  likely  to  rouse 
agricultural  industry  by  new  and  more  powerful  stinwl: 
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to  fnrnish  it  with  less  awkward  instraments>  to  enlightenStoiTOwty. 
«11  its  processes,  and  to  give  a  new  animation  to  its  la- 
bours. 

There  are  scarcely  any  regular  roads  in  Lewis.  The 
moor  across  the  island,  from  Stornaway  to  Uig,  is  so  exr 
tensrve  and  soft,  that  it  would  require  the  labour  of  many 
ages  to  open  a  road  through  it.  Some  years  ago, 'a  young 
girly  in  attempting  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  lost  her  way  in  the  pathless  moor  and  could  not 
find  it«  When  her  strength  failed  she  dropped  down  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  industry  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  in  quest  of  her,  she  was  not  found  until  the  eighteenth 
day  after  her  departure  from  home.  To  the  astoaishment 
of  adl  who  heard  her  story,  life  was  found  remaining  ^  and 
by  the  asndulty  of  the  surgeon  she  was  restored  to,  good 
health  and  strength. 

The  common  people  of  this  island  marry  very  early ; 
and  when  death  separates  them,  the  surviving  party,  whe« 
ther  male  or  female,  usually  finds  it  convenient  to  en- 
gage a  second  or  third  time  in  that  state.  Some  of  them 
remain  a  few  weeks,  and  some  only  a  few  days,  in  wi- 
dowhood i  so  that  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  or  wife 
is  an  affliction  Utile  known  among  the  lower  cla5;s  of 
people  here.  A  woman  in  this  country,  whose  husband 
*shot  himself  accidentally  by  an  unguarded  management  of 
a  firelock,  settled  her  contract  of  marriage^  in  the  way 
she  thought  fit,  before  the  body  of  her  late  husband  was 
mterred,  and  was  married  the  next  day  after  she  perfbrai- 
ed  that  last  duty  to  the  deceased. 

Though  the  air  is  moist,  it  appears  to  be  sufficiently  salu-: 
brious  to  the  inhabitants.  The  most  prevailing  distemper, 
however,  is  rheumatism,  occasioned  by  cold  and  damp- 
ness. Epilepsy  occurs  frequently  among  infants  from  the 
fifth  lo  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth.  The  surgton  in 
ihe  western  part  of  the  island  declares  that  this  distemper 
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u-proved  fata]  in  every  case  that  came  widiin  the  compie* 
hension  of  bU  knowleijgf,  two  only  eiicepced,  in  whtdl 
the  surgeon  attended.  0[ie  of  the  cliildren  which  escapol 
suffered  so  much  from  the  violent  exertions  of  the  m 
cles  during  the  (its,  that  Its  arms  and  legs  arc  distortedu 
and  the  whole  fr^me  is  in  a  debilitated  statCt  and  like^, 
to  contiQue  so.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  infanti 
of  such  parents  as  cotne  to  this  island  from  the  ueigb* 
bouring  continent  or  islands,  or  from  any  part  of  Brita 
are  not  troubled  with  this  affliction  until  such  parents  n-i 
fide  for  many  years  in  this  country ;  and  indeed  few  g|i 
them  are  at  all  troubled  with  it.  'Phis  distemper  prenQl^ 
oyer  alt  the  inland. 

In  the  parish  of  Uig,  it  is  belieyed,  there  is  still  kli«s| 
a  woman  who  ha>  four  distinct  breasts  or  mammir.  Slttg 
bas  had  several  siout  healthy  children,  and  suckled  eadt' 
of  ihem,  and  likewise  one  of  tbe  minister's  children.  She 
has  nipples,  and  had  milk  iu  each  of  the  four  breasl)^^ 
The  two  upper  are  seated  immediately  under  the  a 
pits  i  and  by  being  distended  with  milk  were  very  trowbiu 
some  to  her  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  bef 
delivery.  , 

u.  fo  return  from  this  island  in  particular  to  the  considef> 
ation  of  the  county  at  large,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Russshire  contains  a  considerable  number  of  remun)  of 
antiquity  which  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.  They  coBp 
sis[  cliiefiy  of  Dcuidical  temples,  and  Pictish,  or,  u  tbtjJ 
are  often  called,  Danish  forts  or  buildings,  called  Dun^| 
and  of  ihi.  castles  of  the  ancient  chieftains.  'I 

On  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of  Ell*] 
leain,  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  the  house  of  Ojn^ 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  post-road,  is  a  Dru]> 
dical  iLinple.  It  consists  of  a  single  row  of  twelve  large 
Stone .,  placed  upright,  and  so  dispo&ed  as  to  form  two  o- 
Tslj,  whuh  kre  joined  to  each  other.    The  areas  of  tbesi 
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tmU  tre  equal ;  they  arc  thirteen  feet  from  east  to  west,  AmiquWo* 
and  ten  feet  in  the  middle  from  south  to  north.  At  the  west 
cod  of  one  of  them  is  a  stone,  which  rises  eight  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  other  stones  are  from  four  to 
mx  feet  long.  There  is  also  in  the  middle  of  this  oval  a 
flat  stmwy  which  was  probably  the  altar ;  it  seems  to  have 
stood  femerly  at  the  east  end»  but  has  been  thrown  down 
by  tome  accident.  Distant  about  three  pac^s  from  the 
eastern  oval  is  a  circular  hollowi  said  to  have  been  a  well 
of  a  considerable  depths  but  it  is  now  filled  up  ;  its  dia- 
meter at  top  is  eight  feet.  These  ovals  are  situated  on 
die  top  of  an  eminence,  round  which  are  marked  out  three 
concentric  circles;  one  at  the  bottom,  another  twenty- 
eight  paces  above  the  former,  and  the  third  twelve  paces 
higher,  immediately  surrounding  the  ovals.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  first  is  eighty,  of  the  second  fifty,  and  of 
the  third  or  highest  circle  thirty-five  paces.  About  eight 
kundred  paces  to  the  west  of  the  above  temple  is  a  circu- 
lar cairn,  in  diameter  about  thirty  paces,  containing  in  the 
centre  a  grave,  three  feet  six  inches  long,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  fourteen  inches  deep,  neatly  lined  with  four  flat 
stones,  and  covered  by  another.  On  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  cairns  are  found! 

In  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  same  coast,  near  Shand-Obeliik. 
wick,  stands  a  large  obelisk  ;  on  the  one  side  of  which  are 
cut  the  figures  of  different  animals ;  on  the  other  a  cross^ 
handsomely  executed.  The  former  is  supposed  to  be  a 
much  older  work  than  the  latter;  and  the  tradition  is,  that 
the  stone  was  erected  in  memory  of  a  shipwreck  suffered 
opposite  to  that  place  by  the  Danes  when  they  were  wont 
to  infest  the  northern  coast ;  in  which  shipwreck  three 
sons  of  the  King  of  Denmark  are  said  to  have  perished^ 
and  to  have  been  bufied  where  the  obelisk  stands.  The 
rock  opposite  to  Shandwick,  where  the  shipwreck  hap- 
pened, iSf  from  that  event^  knwn  to  seataring  people  by 
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Aniiquiik».[he  name  of  the  A'ln^'j  Sons.  That  rock  lies  not  half  a 
mile  distant  from  rhe  shore,  and  there  is  a  great  depth  of 
water  on  each  side  of  it.  It  stretches  two  or  three  miles 
in  almost  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west,  and  is  not  to 
be  seen  at  high  water  (  and  this,  a  few  years  ago,  ( 
sioned  the  loss  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Orkneys,  bound 
for  Cromarty,  which,  in  a  fair  evening,  standing  in  loo  neat 
the  shore,  struck  upon  the  rock,  and  went  down  immedi- 
ately, the  crew  having  onljr  lime  to  save  themselves  by  the 
boat.  The  top  of  the  mast  was  seen  for  several  weeks  a- 
bove  the  water.  There  stood  another  obtlisk  in  the  church- 
yard of  Nigg,  said  also  to  have  been  erected  there  by  the 
Danes.  The  sculpture  upon  it  is  still  entire,  and  is  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  other  monumeiits  left  by  that  peo- 
ple, consisting  of  figures  of  animals,  and  of  weapons  used 
either  in  war  or  hunting.  It  stood  till  about  the  year 
1725,  when  it  was  thrown  down  by  a  remarkable  storm 
of  wind,  which  at  the  same  time  threw  down  ttie  belirj,, 
and  broke  the  bell  of  the  church.  - 

Dmukeuli.  Where  thai  range  of  rocks  which  overhang  the  Mo>^ 
ray  t^rith  terminates,  at  a  place  called  Dunskeath,  on  a  | 
small  moat  situated  above  the  sea,  once  stood  a  fort,  of' 
which  mention  it.  made  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  in  i 
History  of  Scotland  (Vi-\.  I.  p.  121.),  built  as  far  I 
as  the  year  ino,  by  William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  Kiag^ 
of  S:otland.  The  ditch  tu-ound  the  castle,  and  the  e 
trsvLe  to  if,  may  still  be  observed ;  but  nothing  of  the ^ 
wall,  or  of  the  stones  of  which  it  was  built,  remains,  ll- 
wa'-  built  with  a  view  to  suppress  disorders  in  the  country,  . 
and  !(.  diiperse  and  doiroy  robbers  aud  other  persons  who^ 
came  to  plunder,  as  mny  be  collected  ttopi  its  name,  Dnn.| 
Kaiii,  or  Ilunsca,  which  is  compounded  of  two  Gaelifii 
words,  dun,  a  "  fprt  or  castle,"  and  icafb,  '•  destnictio^ 
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6r  dispersion.''    The  £urm  adjoining  to  it  is  still  called  Ami^^kin, 
Cistle  Craig.  ^— v— * 

In  the  parish  of  Kincardine  is  Craigchenichan,  where 
the  gallant  Marquis  of  Montrose  fought  his  last  battle,  and 
was  defeated  by  Colonel  Strachan.  He  swam  the  Kyle» 
and  laj  some  time  concealed  in  A^nt ;  but  being  disco- 
▼eicd  and  apprehended,  be  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inver- 
neas*  The  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought  took  its 
present  name  from  the  event  of  that  memorable  day ;  it 
maj  be  translated  the  Roci  of  Zamentatum.  Its  ancient 
nam^  is  still  known,  though  rarely  used. 

In  the  saipe  parish,  near  to  the  church,  there  is  an  alley, 
walled  in,  and  terminalbg  in  a  large  semicircle,  appropri^ 
aied  to  that  ancient  military  exercise  and  discipline  known 
by  the  name  of  wei^on^sbawing.  In  the  church-yard  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  but  a  stone,  about  five  feet  in  Jength, 
«nd  divided  into  two  cells  ;  the  ends  and  sides  are  full  of 
figwes  and  characters.  An  imperial  crown,  ind  a  man  on 
horseback,  in  the  act  of  darting  a  lance,  are  still  very  vi- 
sible* It  appears  to  *be  the  half  of  a  stone-»coffin ;  and 
tradition  says  that  the  remains  of  a  prince  of  Loellin,  who 
died  of  his  wounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  deposited 
in  it.  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  also,  are  several  Dru* 
idical  circles,  and  also  some  of  the  round  buildings  whieh 
were  formerly  mentioned  under  the  denomination  of  Picts 
houses.  In  this  parish  lived  the  remarkable  fasting  wo^paMinf 
man  mentioned  in  Pennant's  Tour,  and  of  whom  an  ac*°^^* 
count  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  (VoL 
LXVII.  Part  I.)  Her  name  was  Janet  Mleod.  She 
eaotinned  healthy  till  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
she  had  a  pretty  severe  epileptic  fit ;  after  this  she  had 
an  interval  of  health  for  four  years,  and  then  another  epi« 
leptic  fit,  which  continued  a  whole  day  and  a  night.  A 
few  days  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  a  fever,  whioh 
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,  F*winf[  continDed  with  violence  for  several  weeks,  and  firMS  whidi 
t  M  she  did  not  perfectly  recover  for  some  months.  Al  this 
time  she  lost  the  use  of  her  eje-Iids,  so  that  she  wa*  nn- 
der  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  open  with  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  whenever  she  wanted  to  look  about  her.  In  o- 
ther  respects  she  continued  in  pretty  good  health  ;  only 
she  had  never  any  appearance  of  menses,  but  periodically 
Epit  up  blood  in  pretty  large  quantities,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  flowed  from  the  nose.  This  discharge  continued 
several  years,  but  at  last  it  ceased,  and  soon  after  she 
had  a  third  epileptic  fit,  and  after  that  a  fever,  from  which 
she  recovered  very  slowly.  Six  weeks  after  the  crisis  she 
stole  out  of  the  house  unknown  to  her  parents,  who  were 
busied  ill  their  harveat-work,  and  bound  the  sheaves  of  a 
ridge  before  *he  was  observed.  In  the  evening  she  took 
to  her  bed,  complaining  much  of  her  heart  (most  probably 
her  stomach,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  that  country) 
and  her  bead.  From  that  time  she  never  rose  for  five 
years,  but  was  occasionally  lifted  out  of  bed.  She  seldom 
spoke  a  word,  and  took  so  little  food  that  it  seemed  scarce 
SuiEcient  to  support  a  sucking  infant.  Even  this  small 
quantity  was  taken  by  compulsion  ;  and  at  last,  about 
"Whitsunday  1163,  she  totally  refused  every  kind  of  food 
or  diiok.  Her  jaws  now  became  so  fast  locked  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  her  father  was  able  to  open  her 
leetb  a  little,  in  order  to  admit  a  stnall  quantity  of  gniel 
or  whey  ;  but  of  this  so  much  generally  run  out  at  the 
comers  of  her  mouth  that  they  could  not  be  sensible  any 
had  been  swallowed.  About  this  time  they  got  some  wb< 
tcr  from  a  noted  medicinal  spring  at  Braemar,  some  of 
which  they  attempted  to  make  her  swallon-,  but  without 
effect.  They  coutinoed  their  trials,  however,  for  three 
moniiugs,  rubbing  her  throat  with  the  water  which  ron 
out  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth.     On  the  third  n 
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during  the  operation^  she  cried  out,  **  Give  me  more  wa*   Fbttiof 
ter/^  jad  swallowed  with  ease  all  that  remained  in  ♦H^- 
bottle*  She  spoke  no  more  intelligibly  for  a  year ;  though 
she  contimied  to  mutter  some  words,  which  her  parents 
only  understood,  for  fourteen  days.    She  continued  to  re* 
ject  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink  till  July  1105.    -At  this 
tiaio  her  sisler  thought  that,  by  some  signs  she  made,  she 
mmtod  her  jaws  opened ;  and  this  being  done,  not  tHth<^ 
4(Ut  violence,  she  called  intelligibly  for  a  drink,  and  drank 
iprtdi  case  about  an  English  pint  <tf  water.    Her  father 
aakcd  her,  ''  Why  she  would  n^t  make  some  signs  when 
she  wanted  a  drink  ?"   to  which  she  answered,  ^  Why 
should  she  when  she  had  no  desire  ?"     It  was  now  sup^ 
posed  that  she  had  regained  the  faculty  of  speech,  and  her 
jaws  were  kept  open  for  about  three  weeks  by  means  of  a 
wedge  ^  but  in  four  or  five  days  she  became  totally  silent, 
and  the  wedge  was  afterwards  removed,  because  it  made  her 
lipaaore.  She  still,  however,  continued  sensible  ;  and  when 
her  eyelids  were  opened  knew  every  body,  as  could  be 
guessed  from  the  signs  sh^  made.  By  continuing  their  at- 
leaspta  to  force  open  her  jaws,  two  of  the  under  fore  teeth 
were  driven  out ;  and  of  this  opening  her  parents  endea- 
voured to  avail  themselves,  by  putting  some  thin  nourish- 
ing  drink  into  her  mouth,  but  without  effect,  as  it  always 
retniaed  by  the  comers.     Sometimes  they  thought  of 
thrusting  a  little  dough  of  oat«meal  through  this  gap  of 
^  teeth,  which  she  would  retain  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
return  with  something  like  a  straining  to  vomit,  without 
one  particle  going  down.    Nor  was  the  family  sensible.of 
any  tiding  like  swallowing  for  four  years,  excepting  the 
Sflsall  draught  of  Braemar  water,  and  the  English  pint  of 
oommoo  water.    For  the  last  three  years  she  had  not  any 
evacuation  by  stool  or  urine,  except  that,  once  or  twice  a 
weefcy  die  passed  a  few  drops  of  urine  ^  about  as  m^i^h^  to 
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FMiAg.  use  the  expreuion  of  her  parents,  ts  would  wet  the  tnrw 
face  of  a  halfpenny.  In  this  situation  she  was  visited  hjr 
Dr  M'Kenzie,  who  eommunicated  the  account  of  her  case 
to  the  Royal  Society.  He  found  her  not  at  all  emaciated  f 
her  knees  were  bent,  and  the  hamstrings  tight,  ao  that  her 
heels  almost  touched  her  buttocks.  She  slept  much,  and 
was  very  quiet ;  but  when  awake,  kept  a  constant  whim* 
paring  like  t  new-bom  weakly  iniSuit.  She  never  couU 
remain  a  moment  on  her  back,  but  always  £ell  to  one  sde 
or  another,  and  her  chin  was  clapped  close  to  her  breast ; 
nor  could  it  by  any  force  be  moved  backwards.  The 
Doctor  paid  her  his  first  visit  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  five  year»  afterwards,  viz.  in  October  Y772v.was 
induced  to  pay  her  a  second  visit,  by  hearing  that  ibe 
was  recovering,  and  had  begun  to  eat  and  drink.  The  ac- 
count given  him  was  most  extraordinary.  Her  pareoti| 
one  day  returning  from  their  couutiy  labonn  (having  left 
their  daughter  fixed  to  her  bed  as  usual),  were  gieady 
surprised  to  see  her  sitting  upon  her  hams,  on  the  aide  of 
the  house  opposite  to  her  bed-plaee,  spinning  widi  her 
motlicr'^  distaff.  All  the  food  she  took  at  that  time  was 
only  to  crumble  a  little  oat  or  barley  cake  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  as  if  lo  feed  a  chicken.  She  put  little  crumbs  of 
this  into  the  gap  of  her  teeth,  rolled  them  about  fer-aome 
time  in  her  mouth,  and  then  sucked  out  <if  the  palm  of 
her  hand  a  little  water,  whey,  or  milk ;  and  this  only  once 
or  twice  a-day,  and  even  that  by  compulsion.  Sbenever- 
attempted  to  speak ;  her  jaws  were  fast  locked,  and-  her. 
eyes  shut.  On  opening  her  eye-lids  the  balls  were  fiMmd* 
to  be  turned  up  under  the  edge  of  the  tjromtis^  her  coon* 
teaance  was  ghastly,  her  complexion  palc^  and  her  whole 
person  emaciated.  She  sceaacd  senrible,  and  tractable  in 
every  thing  except  in  taking  food.  This  ahe  £d  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  even  cried  before  she  yielded.  Tbf. 
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{[teat  change  of  her  looks  Dr  M^Kenzie  attributed  to  her^^^y^ 
aptiming  flax  on  the  distaff,  which  exhausted  too  much  of 
the  saliva,  and  therefore  he  recommended  to  her  parents 
to  confine  her  totally  to  the  spinnbg  of  wool.  In  11.75 
she  was  visited  again,  and  found  to  be  greatly  improved 
in  her  looks  as  well  as  strength.  Her  food  waif  also  con- 
siderably increased  in  quantity,  though  even  then  she  did 
act  take  more  th^  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  an  infant 
el  two  years  of  age.  This  woman  continued  to  live  to  an 
advanced  period  of  life.  She  was  alive  in  1193,  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  taking  no  nourishment,  excepting  a  lit* 
tie  of  the  thinnest  gruel,  which  she  received  through  the 
aperture  which  had  been  made  by  breaking  two  of  her 
fere  teeth  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  her. 

In  the  parish  of  Avoch  the  foundations  still  remain  of  a  Old  cattid 
large  old  castle  or  fortalice,  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  near  ' 
Castletown  Point,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  mount  is  called  by  some  Ormondy  Hiil  j  and 
tradition  gives  the  name  of  Douglas  Castle  to  the  ruin.  It 
covers  an  oblong  space,  about  350  feet  long  and  160  feet 
broad,  divided  into  a  good  m:iny  apartments,  which  had 
been  strongly  built  of  coarse  red  quarry-stone  and  lime, 
with  a  fosse  on  one  side,  and  the  appearance  of  bastions 
towards  another.  From  its  peculiar  situation^  and  appa- 
rent strength  of  the  works,  it  may  have  been  easily  de- 
fended before  the  invention  of  artillery. 

In  all  parts  of  the  east  of  Ross-shire,  tradition  points  Iktdes,  See* 
out  abundance  of  spots  where  bloody  battles  were  fought, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Norwegian  or  Danish  ijiva- 
sions,  or  plundering  incursions,  or  in  which  battles  were 
fought  by  rival  and  hostile  clans.  Numbers  of  cairns 
point  out  the  spots  where  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  beea 
deposited ;  though  concerning  most  of  them  tradition  is 
silent.     In  the  paridi  of  Eddertoun,  however,  on  a  large 
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»-plain  to  the  west  of  the  church,  where  evident  marki  nfl 
so  encampment  appear,  tradition  sajrs  that  a  battle  WM  • 
/ought  against  the  Danes.  Near  to  this  there  is  a  largvj 
circle  of  earth,  flat  on  the  top,  and  raised  about 
icet  above  the  level  of  the  ground  around  it.  In  ibe  ccO*-! 
tre  of  this  circle  there  is  a  large  obelisk  above  ten  fi 
above  the  ground.  No  tool  seems  to  have  been  cmpl 
ed  in  forming  it,  though  there  are  some  rude  figures  si 
discernible;  the  largest  of  a  triangular  form,  with  sm 
circles  suspended  from  iu  Here  a  Danish  prince  is  s 
to  be  interred. 

^blxT  0*  In  the  parish  of  Feam  arc  several  Dniidical  temple 
The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity,  of  a  lati 
date,  are  the  Abbey  and  the  Castle  of  I^ochlin.  The 
bey  is  said  to  have  been  £rst  built  of  mud,  and  ai^crwar 
renewed  in  a  more  durable  form.  The  principal  part  ti 
it  was  ninety-nine  feet  in  length  within  walls,  twenty 
five  feet  and  3  half  in  breadth,  and  the  walls  tt«enty-fo8 
feet  high  above  the  ground.  The  abbey  was  not  o 
place  of  worship  before  the  reformation,  but  ever* 
until  October  1143,  when,  on  a  sudden,  in  time  of  p 
worship,  the  rocf  fell  in.  There  were  thirty-six  ( 
killed  instantly  by  what  fell  in  of  the  roof  and  slates  oi 
that  melancholy  occasion.  Farquhar,  first  Earl  of  Roi 
was  buried  iu  ihe  abbey  ;  and  there  is  adjoining  to  il 
area  used  as  a  burying  place  for  all  persons  of  any  h 
portance  in  the  nonb  of  the  name  of  Ross.     The  Cat 

AdlCtak.of  Lochlin,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  parish,  is  a 
Other  remarkable  building.  It  is  said  to  be  500  yd 
old.  It  stands  upon  an  eminence  about  a  mile  nortfa-e 
of  ihe  Locb  of  Eye,  and  about  six  miles  east  from  Tall 
and  is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  io  tl 
country.  It  tras  certamly  built  as  a  place  of  secntS 
aftiaitttddeiiiacantoasiiithedaysof  violeoge.  Irsibape 
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rcsemUet  two  figures  nearly  square,  joined  together  by  Aatifwr ict, 
the  comers ;  in  which  junction  there  is  a  staircase  to  the  ' 
top :  the  lesser  one,  which  looks  towards  the  west,  being 
about  twenty,  and  the  greater,  which  looks  towards  the 
cas^  about  thirty  •eight  feet  square.  The  castle  is  sixty 
feet  high«  It  is  fortified  with  three  large  turrets;  of 
which  one  stands  upon  the  lesser  square,  and  t^o  upon 
the  greater.  These  turrets  are  capable,  each  of  them,  of 
holding  three  or  more  men  with  ease ;  and  in  each  of 
them  are  five  small  round  holes,  of  about  four  inches  dia- 
meter, with  three  larger  above  them  of  a  qua4rangular 
form.  The  latter,  it  is  imagined,  were  intended  for  the 
sentries  or  watchmen  to  see  through,  and  the  others  for 
shooting  of  arrows.  The  outer  door  of  the  kitchen  was 
made  of  strong  bars  of  iron,  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's 
1^,  and  the  windows  were  closed  with  squlU  grates  or 
twisted  stentions  d  iron  ;  so  that  it  may  be  readily  sup- 
foied  that  it  was  almost  impregnable  at  the  period  in 
which  it  was  erected. 

There  is  another  very  ancient  castle,  that  of  CadboIl,CadbolL 
equally  old,  if  not  older  than .  either  the  Abbey  or  the 
the  Castle  of  Lochlin.  Few  remains  of  it  noW  exist,  ex* 
cepting  a  few  vaults  ;  but  it  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
a  angular  tradition  concerning  it,  which  receives  full  credit 
fipom  the  vulgar:  viz.  That  though  this  castle  was  inhabited 
tot  ages,  yet  no  person  ever  died  in  it*  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  magical  quality  of  the  castle,  which  did  not 
watttr  death  to  enter  its  walls,  was  no  proof  against  dis- 
ease^ and  did  not  protect  its  inhabitants  against  the  stil 
"iBQce  grievous  evils  which  attend  upon  sickness  and  ex- 
ireme  old  age.  Hence  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
«astle  requested  to  be  carried  out  of  it,  because  they  had 
■)ecome  weary  of  life ;  particularly  a  Lady  May,  who  re* 
aided  here  about  a  century  ago,  and  who  being  long  sick. 
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Aiit^attift.8iid  longing  for  death,  requested  to  be  caixied  Mt  of  her 
'       castle.    Her  importanitj  at  last  prevailed,  and,  aooordiDg 
to  the  tradition,  she  expired  immediatdj  after  her  remo- 
iral. 

Cnighouie.  In  the  united  parish  of  Kirkmichael  and  CuIlicaddeB, 
the  Castle  of  Graighouse  has  the  appearance  of  being  ex« 
tremelj  ancient.  It  stands  on  the  shore  of  CuUicadddcn, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  westward  of  the  dd  churdi.  It  is 
five  stories  high,  built  with  run  lime  on  a  rock  perpendi- 
cular towards  the  sea,  which  washes  it  at  flood*tide ;  and 
being  surrounded  on  the  land-side  bj  a  ditch  and  h^ 
wall,  it  evidently  appears  to  have  been  a  place  •£  consi- 
derable strength.  All  the  apartments  of  the  one-half  of 
it  which  is^most  entire  are  formed  bj  stone  arches;  bat 
the  floors  of  the  other  half,  which  is  evidentlj  more  mo- 
dem, have  been  laid  on  wooden  joists  $  part  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.  About  200  jears  ago^  the 
castle,  with  the  lands  adjoining,  belonged  to  the  William- 
sons of  Graighouse  ;  the  representative  of  which  &milj 
is  a  Gount  Williamson  in  Germany.  The  Castle  and 
lands  of  Graighouse  afterwards  became  the  propeitj  and 
occasional  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Ross,  and  are  now 
a  part  of  the  estate  of  Newhall. 

In  this  neighbourhood  are  a  greater  number  of  ancient 
encampments  than  in  any  other  parish  in  the  north.  Thej 
are  all  near  the  coast.  There  arc  likewise  many  tnnmli 
or  cairns.  The  largest  are  formed  of  stones  of  various 
dimensions,  and  the  lesser  of  earth  and  stones  thrown 
promiscuously  together.  In  removing  the  stones  of  some 
of  these  cairns,  stone  cofims  were  found,  formed  by  four 
large  and  two  small  slabs  of  unhewn  freestone,  containiog 
ashes  and  blades  of  offensive  weapons  almost  consumed 
by  rust. 
In  the  parish  of  Killeman  are  two  ancieni  struciurei^ 
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KiUcoj  and  Redcasde,  of  considerable  strength ;  the  last  Aaikp^a. 
of  which  was  in  fiDnner  times  of  some  importance.    Red»iLcdcaide. 
castle  probably  received  its  name  firom  the  colour  of  the 
stones  of  which'  it  is  bnilt.     It  was  annexed  to  the  crown 
widi  the  lordship  of  Ross  amto  1455  ;  had  the  rights  of 
a  borough  of  barooj,  with  those  of  a  fiee  port^  holding 
ivcddj  markets,  levying  tolls  and  anchon^  dues,  toge« 
ther  with  all  other  baronial  privileges  not  expressly  ab« 
rogated  by  the  jurisdiction  act  1748.    At  the  b^rinning 
of  the  centmy  befiife  last,  Rodcasde  was  a  place  of  con* 
sideraUo  strength.    In  iG4d»  soon  after  Montrose  was 
fisreedy  or  radier  permitted,  by  Middleton,  to  raise  the 
nege  of  Inverness,  Rory  M^Kenzie  of  Redcastle  joined 
hfaoy  together  with  hb  chieftain  and  clan,  in  that  remon« 
strance  against  the  procedore  of  the  covenanters,  for  which 
Scafiarth  was  soon  thereafter  excommonicated.    In  1049, 
Ae  M'BIcaues,  exaqwrated  at  the  king's  death,  and  vow- 
iag  revenge,  projected  an  expedition  to  the  south.    Join« 
11^  a  party  of  ^itheriand^^  they,  in  number  about  1500, 
crossed  Kessock  and  Beaulie  on  Sunday  the  8d  Mi^. 
Gnning  to  Inverness  in  time  of  divine  service,  the  ring- 
ing  of  bells  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  baginpes.     The  alarmed  inhabitants,  hastily  sum- 
moned firom  church,  were  obliged  to  provide  the  best  en- 
tertainment.   Their  guests,  however,  were  so  delicately 
nioe  thaf  it  was  found  necessary  to  bribe  their  teeth  into 
exerdse,  by  laying  on  every  man's  cover  what  they  called 
mgmd  cagindb^   **  chewing  money.'*      From  Inverness 
Aey  marched  through  Moray ;  and  crossing  the  Spey^ 
encamped  near  Balveny  Castle,  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
cus of  Huntly.     But  amidst  the  revelry  which  resulted 
from  considerable  plunder  and  unsuspecting  security,  they 
weze  suddenly  attacked  by  Colonels  Strachan  and  Kerr, 
defeated,  and  almost  all  made  prisoners.    Strachan^  im« 
Vol.  V.  R 


Antiquitin-proTtiig  his  victory,  sent  a  party  to  besiege  Rei 

which  was  garriionedy  in  tlie  proprietor's  abience,  by  fai»  . 
sons  and  dependants.  A  lietUcnant  M'Bean  WKS  sent  tO'  - 
summon  it  to  surrentler  ;  but  he  was  ftrcd  at  froni  tbe 
wnlls  and  killed.  This  »  enraged  the  assailants,  thlt 
they  stormed,  took,  aad  bumed  it  to  Vhe  ground. 

Nor  is  the  western  district  of  the  county  destitute  of 
the  rerastns  of  antiquity.  In  particular,  many  uatunt. 
caves  arc  found,  which  have  evidently  been  rendcreil  i 
more  commodious  by  art,  and  may  therefore  be  considera  ■ 
ed,  in  tome  degree,  as  works  of  former  times.  ThejE- 
seem  to  have  been  the  habitaiions  of  the  fir^t  ptanderiag 
adventurers  who  came  into  the  country.  The  Gaelic  fse 
cav*  is  uoilh,  and  the  only  vocable  in  that  copious  klh'o 
guage  for  giant  is  uadhrr ;  that  is,  the  inhabicaat  of  • 
cave.  Fear  magniGes  objects.  These  savages,  in  all  one 
old  fables  and  poems,  are  mentioned  as  men  of  migb^i 
stature,  and  represented  as  cannibaU.  who  devoured  tK'- 
Civc.  sorts  of  flesh  raw.  In  the  district  of  Applecross  are  tbt* 
remains  of  a  subterraneous  bouse,  of  which  there  is  Still  W 
part  entire.  It  was  of  considerable  length,  four  feet  widr 
und  four  feet  deep,  regularly  faced  with  stone^  an4  covttv- 
ed  with  flags,  which  were  overlaid  with  turf,  so  as  to  fat 
on  a  level  with  the  surraunding  ground.  The 
was  at  one  of  the  ends,  which,  if  covered  with  a  turf  aCif 
bundle  of  heather,  would  dude  ail  search.  From  dM' 
construction  of  these  houses,  it  is  more  likely  that  th^l 
were  the  receptacles  of  plunder,  and  the  fences  of  coh* 
cealed  property,  than  the  habitations  of  men.  Near  tbii 
housa  are  the  ruins  of  a  Danish  Dun.  All  of  Ute  same 
description  along  the  coast  are  here  said  to  have  served  fat 
so  many  centincls  to  the  Western  Isles  (then  under  die 
domiaion  of  Denmark),  who,  by  the  signal  of  a  terdit 
could  give  an  early  ioformaiioa  to  their  nearer  jrfflih^ 


{biokb  of  my  appfotching  danger,  which  being,  in  like  ^•^■^^ 
auomer,  comaianicated  from  one  Don  to  anodier,  Ae  lU 
hnvi  woidi  in  a  moment  become  general. 

There  are  tronka  of  trees  found  at  a  cooKiderable  depth 
mder  gromid,  in  hilb  and  meadows,  where  diere  is  now  no 
TOadige  of  any  kind  of  wood  remaining.  Manj  of  them  have 
▼isihlj  sdfacd  bj  fire,  which  the  traditional  histoiy  of  tlM$ 
couolry  leports  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Danes  bma* 
n^the  forests.  Close  by  the  parish  church  of  Applecross 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  religions  honse^  where  the  stand* 
aids  and  soles  of  cmci&xes  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  richly 
oidowed  with  landed  property,  which  tradirion  xefaHes  to 
have  been  contreyed  by  Ae  last  popsh  missionary  in  die 
pkcr,  known  by  deugnation  of  the  Rid  Print  ofAfpk* 
erwr^  t6  bis^fnigfhter.  Notwithstanding  die  pretended  ce- 
libacy and'chaidty  of  the  Romish  clergy,  there  are  sereral 
simaasea  in  die  Gadic  language,  which  dearly  preire  diat 
strfd  ahifinence  was  not  their  favonrite  Tirtne ;  snch  as^ 
Mmc^mrn^iugari^  ^  the  priest^s  son  ;*'  MiaC'Vriar^  ^  the 
priori  son ;  Mii€-Jicher^  ^  the  ▼icar's  son  ;**  Mar^phersm^ 
*  die  panon*s  son,*'  &c.  These  names  exacdy  cofteapond 
with  die  English  simames  of  Priestley,  Prior,  Parson^ 
be.  and  pToire  the  character  and  practices  of  the  primi- 
tive aposdes  in  both  the  kingdoms  to  have  been  the 


Though  not  properly,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  irttiqtitties^^g^*^ 

of  the  country,  yet  we  cannot  aroid  remarking^  firom  Its 

connection  with  the  iame  subject,  that  in  this  part  o^  the! 

Highlands  many  of  the  old  soperstitioos  which  haunted 

the  imajpniftions  of  men  in  ferm«r  tiioes  still  obhiin  ge^ 

ocril  bdief ;  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  yet  Only^ 

in  a  very  small  degree,  undermined  them.  In  the  western 

puts  of  these  North  Highlands,  there  are  none  of  the  cofb* 

nion  calamities  or  ^Ustressfol  accida^  inddent  to  man  ^f 
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Xnti^iiiM beast,  bm  hatli  liad  its  panicular  cliarm  or  incantatioB. 
They  are  generally  made  up  of  a  group  of  unconnedei 
words,  and  an  irregular  address  to  the  Deity,  or  to  some 
one  of  the  stunts.  The  desire  of  health,  and  the  power  ot 
superstition,  reconcilecl  manv  to  the  use  of  thecn  ;  nor  are 
they  as  yet,  among  ihe  lower  class,  fallen  into  disuse. 
Wiih  them  ihebelt^f  of  the  second  sight  is  general;  and  the 
power  of  an  evi)  eye  is  commonly  crediied.  And  though 
the  faith  in  witchcraft  be  mnch  enfeebled,  the  virlue  of 
abstracting  the  substance  from  one  cow's  milk  and  adding 
it  to  another,  is  rarely  questioned.  The  ghosts  of  the  dy- 
ing, called  tasks,  are  said  to  be  heard,  their  cry  being  a 
Fepetilion  of  the  moans  of  the  sick.  Some  pretend  thtj 
have  the  sagacity  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  their  deparied 
iiiends.  The  corpse  follows  the  tract  led  by  the  tasks  to 
the  place  of  interment ;  and  the  early  or  late  completion 
of  the  prediction  is  made  to  depend  on  the  period  of  the 
night  at  which  the  task  is  heard.  Siich  gloomy  super- 
stitions, when  they  have  once  taken  root,  are  never  eri- 
dicated  without  coHsiderahle  difliculty,  and  till  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligence  has  been  diffused  anion^ 
(he  mass  of  the  people.  Such  superstitions  are  indeed  e»- 
sly  driven  from  the  minds  of  those  who  go  to  reside  ia 
towns ;  but  among  those  who  live  in  scattered  buU,  among 
dismal  solitudes  and  monntainons  wastes,  the  mind  is  w- 
turally  disposed  to  receive  and  retain  every  mclaocbolj 
impression. 

In  the  western  and  mountainous  peninsula  of  Kintail «« 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Donan,  anciently  a  scat  of  the 
DoDin  family  of  Seaforth.  The  Castle  of  Donan  was  built  ■<' 
the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland,  to  resisl 
the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  II  commanded  a  very"- 
tensive  prospect,  and  is  situated  in  the  western  extremilf 
of  the  parish  of  Kiolail.     It  had  the  full  command  o^ 
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Loch  Duich  tnd  Loch  Long,  so  as  to  secare  the  parish  Anti^iriet. 
from  anooyance  bj  water*  Colio  Fitzgerald,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  present  Earl  of  Seaforth,  was  made  con- 
Btable  of  this  castle,  for  the  valour  he  displajed  at  the  battle 
of  Largs  in  1263.  Previous  to  SheriSmuir,  this  castle  traa 
taken  firom  the  king's  troops  hj  stratagem.  A  neighbouti- 
tng  tenant  having  applied  to  the  governor  for  some  hands^ 
to  cut  down  hb  com,  as  he  said  he  understood,  from  the 
fikco  of  the  skies  and  the  croaking  of  ravens,  that  a  heavy 
atorm  was  impending,  and  that  nothing  but  a  sodden  so- 
paration  of  his  crop  from  the  ground  could  save  his  fa- 
mily froai  starvation,  the  governor  readily  yielded  to  these 
solicitations  i  but  the  soldiers,  on  their  return,  discovered 
the  deception  too  late ;  for  the  Kintail  men,  by  this  time, 
were  Teaping  the  spoils  and  keeping  possessi<m  of  the  cas- 
tle. At  full  sea  Donan  is  inclosed  by  water,  and  formed 
into  an  island,  but  at  ebb  is  connected  with  the  mainland. 
This  castle  was  demolished  in  the  year  1710/ after  the 
battle  of  Glensheal,  by  a  ship  of  ¥fWk  Some  of  the  buU 
lets  are  still  found  in  mossy  ground,  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  above  it,  and  are  used  by  some  of  the  oddest  in« 
habitants  as  weights  to  sell  butter  and  oheese.  It  appdtirs 
that  when  the  castle  was  entire,  it  consisted  of  a  tower 
aod  rampart.  The  fragments  of  the  former,  which  was 
built  long  before  the  rampart,  measure  four  feet  broad. 
Tlie  only  entire  and  remaining  part  is  the  fountain^  which 
is  itill  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  fifteen  feet  high,  in  $fi  iodta« 
gonal  figure.  This  draw-well  was  once  drained  at  great 
expence,  with  the  prospect  of  finding  treasure,  which  was 
Found  to  consist  only  of  some  silver  spoons  and  small  fire- 
arms. The  water  is  still  sweet,  and  of  good  quality.  The 
roof  of  the  castle  was  lead.  Lately  an  old  inhabitaul  of 
the  parish  remembered  to  have  seen  the  Kintail  men  under 
fSOWy  dancing  on  the  leaden  roof^  just  as  they  were  setting 
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Aotiqniti£L  out  for  the  balile  of  SherifFmuir,  vrherr  this  resolute  band 

were  cut  to  pieces. 
Diarmrd't  la  front  of  the  manse  or  clergycoaa's  house  of  Kiniail, 
^omb.  stands  Donan  Diarmtd,  or  Fort  of  Diarmed.  It  is  of  h 
circular  form,  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  bread^J 
There  is  no  other  spot  on  the  same  plain  which  co^d 
mauds  so  great  a  prospect.  There  is  a  wall  on  the  oi^^l 
side,  and  the  best  harbour  for  shipping  in  all  Loch  DuictbJ 
Diarmed'g  tomb  is  on  the  north-east  of  the  fort.  The 
rough  stones  of  which  it  is  composed  are  regularly  placed 
by  the  hand  of  ajt,  and  measure  fifteen  feet  by  three.  Ilis 
supposed  descendants,  the  Campbells,  who  resort  to  thi 
place,  often  visit  and  measure  the  tomb  of  the  Fin] 

MCnwt.  The  M'Craes  or  M'Craws,  an  inferior  Highland  tribe 
or  clan,  fonn  the  principal  population  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kintail.  They  were  distinguished  for  fidelity  to  their 
chief,  M'Kenzie  of  Seaforlfa.  As  William  Earl  of  Sca> 
forth  forfeited  his  estate  in  1715,  orders  were  given  to 
levy  the  rents  for  the  crown  -,  but  as  an  army  was  ool 
sent  to  enforce  this  order,  and  as  the  country  is  oaiurall; 
inaccessible  by  land,  unless  through  a  narrow  pass,  the 
authority  of  government  was  despised  \  and  during  all  tbc 
time  of  the  forfeitiu'e,  every  effort  made  by  bodies  of 
troops  to  enter  the  country  proved  unsuccessful.  Th( 
consequence  was,  that  Uie  rents  of  the  estate  were  rei 
larly  patti,  and  sent  ahroad  to  the  exiled  chief. 
M'Craes  hist  rose  into  importance  in  the  following 
gular  manner  :  They  were  cbtefiy  employed  as  herdi 
and  ser\'ants  by  another  tribe  called  the  M'Lenans. 
l\im  last,  on  an  occasion  of  danger,  the  standard  of 
fertii,  their  chief,  was  entrusted  ;  and  the  coosei 
wai,tlia)  they  almost  »11  peri -bed  in  battle.  Their  widi 
surried  their  servants  \  and  thus  the  M'Craes 
considerable  dan. 
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III  ifae  UftQd  of  Lewis»  in  thff  parish  of  Uig»  is  •  HtUmJka^dqgntim, 
idical  taaple  or  cifde  of  stones,  which  is  uooomniodijr  Oreu  DruU 
€BdM^  aad  afibrdA  to  the  antiqaarian  aa  oppoitwitjr  ^^ 
mmniing  cotr^j  the  nature  of  these  aiagnfaur  vorka« 
The  eirok  has  an  aTeane  of  ahoist  i  eo  jratda  in  kngth, 
hannihil  en  eaeh  side  b/  tall  atones  of  great  faiilki  The 
tM  rova  of  stones,  which  form  the  (nrenuc^  point  each  to* 
wards  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  so  that  th^e  avenua  ia  wide 
nt  ita  ovter  ejtremitjf  and  oouTergea  as  it  approalriiea  to« 
wwda  thexirde.  The  avex^ne  extends  from  the  orde  to- 
wnnla  tibe  snath.  .A  short  row  of  great  stones. mnsir^m 
•neb  side  of  tbn  cifde  due  east  and  west,  and  anntbcc  to* 
warda  the  north.  A  "wtxj  huge  stone  occupies. the  centre 
oCthaciide.  .Se^wml  coneenlriQal  circles  extend  to  a  con* 
sidemUa diatandr*  Aalnne  of  prodigioas  siia reatson  the 
dnelivitj  of  n  btU  to  the  sontbi  off*  the  cirde,  and  seems 
In  bn  eopponied  fajr  otbcralofies.  <  It.is  seen  from  the  een* 
Umvi  the  dtdr  to  he  pvecadjieiith^  The  alur  of  sn* 
enfioe  pscteblj  was  cither  the  ^mst  stonein  the  jcentte 
ef  the  dide,  or  the  hnge  stone  to  the  sonth  of  the  whole. 
Ifmt  make'  the  latter  supposition,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  chief  priest  toolL  his  station  on  the  great  stone  it  the 
esotiw  oi  the  cirde,  and  directed  the  sacrifiGe  to  be  made 
ptedssljF  when  the  sun  readied  hia  meridian  altimde ;  fer 
AefiDHa  in  which  these  moraunents  are  reared,  consisting 
•f  did^  with  lines  of  stones  directed  towards  the  four 
^im4rf*4  potato  leaves  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  if  they 
at  all  intended  for  religious  purposes,  it  must  have 
for  the  worship  of  the  sun.  The  Roman  writers^ 
indeed,  pepfesent  the  Druids  as  ofiering  up  their  worship 
in  aacred  groves ;  bat  upon  this  point  they  have  un« 
doobtedly  faUen  into  an  error  $  they  seem  rather  to  have 
chosen  for  this  purpose  spots  embosomed  among  rugged 
jrodu^  or  the  boldest  scenery  which  nature  exhibits  in  a 
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J^tiquiticL  rude  coiuiUy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cxtreinely  pn 
babie  that  the  Dmids  had  their  own  dwellings  in  i 
sheltered  situations,  or  that  they  used  the  deep  recesses  a 
the  woods  for  their  more  mysterious  rites,  or  for  pui 
ing  their  enemies,  under  pretence  of  reclaiming  lheguill| 
The  Drutdical  temple  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  wbicb  h 
been  now  mentioned,  stands  at  a  place  called  Calarnid 
near  Loch  Roag. 

At  Melisiar  are  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  called  si 
in  the  language  of  the  country,    T.\ugh-nan-coUicb-a 
Sob  or    qj^  "  the  house  of  the  old  black  woman."    At  Carlai^jl 
HoDM.    in  the  same  parish,  is  one  of  those  buildings  which  n 
J     formerly  mcniioned  under  the  name  of  Picts  Houses,  « 
which  in  the  West  Highlands  are  called  Duns  or  Dowm^.J 
and  frequently  considered  as  Danish  or  Norwegian  fortv  I 
though  undoubtedly  they  belong  to  a  more  ancient  peiiod^  J 
The  building  alluded  to  is  reared  with  a  double  wall  clj 
dry  atone.     It  is  perhaps  the  most  entire  of  any  o 
kind  in  Scotland.     It  is  very  broad  at  the   base,  and  K 
wards  the  top  contracts  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
height  of  the  wall  is  fifty  feet  ;  the  fabric  is  perfectly  c 
cular.    It  stands  on  a  solid  rock,  and  has  somewhat  of  tl 
appearance  of  the  furnace  or  cone  of  a  glass-house, 
ceptiiig  that  it  widens  more  rapidly  towards  the  base, 
the  inside  it  has  a  projection  of  stones,  forming  t 
round  the  wall,  at  such  a  height  as  to  have  supported  M 
wooden  floor,  leaving  a  space  for  a  story  below.     Like  9 
tber  works  of  the  same  sort,  it  is  built  of  undressed  stoa 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  here  they  are  of  grantta 
The  outer  and  inner  walls  are  perfectly  parallel. 
£at  stones  are  laid  horizontally,  so  as  to  connect  the 
and  to  form  a  passage  round  the  building  in  an  ii 
spiral  form,  of  the  nature  of  a  rude  stair,  which  i 
to  the  top.     1  he  passages,  however,  are  not  entirely  spH  I 
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pvl,  but  partlj  horizonul,  having  McenU'tt  intervtl8|Aiittqi^diii 
npfaidi  appetr  to  have  ultimately  conducted  to  the  tununit- 
rf  the  building.    The  inside  area  of 'the  building  ia*»- 
boat  twenty-five  feet  diameter,  and  the  walls  about  niae 
fett  thick.    One  side  of.  the  building  has  been  considec- 
aMj  destroyed,  and  the  door  does  not  appear. 

In  the  parish  of  Bacvas  several  ruins  of  popish  eha»p^«ie  dte*^ 
pels  or  churches  are  to  be  seen.  Round  most  of  them  axe^ 
boiying  grounds,  n^iich  are  to  thit  day  used  for  that  pur« 
poae;  A  £bw  of  them  can  only  be  traced  by  the  fbunda* 
tiea  stones;  the  walls  of  others  are  pretty,  entire.  The 
hngest  and  most  entire  is  that  at  Corassie,  in  Ness,  dedi» 
oaled  to  St  Mi^lvi^.  1\  seems  to  have  been  the  pcincipsl 
one,  and  undoubtedly  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  It  is  fif  tjk 
fiset  long^  tweaty»£our  bread,  and  in  the  side*walls  sixteen 
feet  high.  The  people  around  it  pay  it  as  yet  a  great 
deal.of  superstitious  veneration ;  and  indeed  some  of  tbem^ 
retain  still  a  fiew  of  the  popish  superstitions.  A  little  to 
the  northward  of  it  itood  St  Kenan's;  and  close  by  il^  to 
the  ^optbf  stopd  a  house,  built  by  one  of  the  M^Leodi^ 
once  die  proprietors  of  this  island.  There  is  still  a  piece 
of  wall  standing,  called  by  them  M'Leod's  Gate.  The 
stQoea  are  mostly  carried  away  by  th^  tenants  for  building 
their  honsea.  Some  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  that  is  a 
saudl  mount,  which  evidently  bears  the  mark  of  having  once 
hada buiUbg  upon  it, called  CaitUU  Olgrti  \. e.  **  Olaus 
hia  Castle."  The  names  of  the  rest,  which  are  but  small 
in  comparison  to  St  Mulvay's,  are  St  Peter's,  in  Haberl ; 
St  Thomas's,  in  Swan's  Be«t ;  St  Qement's,  in  North 
Bell;  Holy  Cross,  at  South  Galson;  St  Bridget,  in 
Bour  ;  St  Peter's,  in  Lower  Stratber ;  St  Mary's,  in  Up- 
per Barvas ;  and  St  John  the  Baptist's,  in  Bragir.  Be- 
twist  Bour  and  Galsoq,  upon  an  eminence,  at  a  small^is- 
iancf  from  the  sea^  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  another  px)etty 
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r  Ur^  Dun,  ss  it  is  here  called,  of  a  circular  form,  wii^ 
_j  passages  between  its  double  waUs  similar  lo  those  already 
dcKiibed.  Tradition  says  tliat  there  was  a  subterraneous 
communicattoa  to  it  from  the  sea,  of  which  no  vesti^ 
can  now  be  traced.  Tiiere  i»  another  of  the  same  kind 
in  a  lake  at  Bragir,  called  Loch  Duin,  but  not  so  large. 
Three  more  axe  to  be  seen  in  three  small  lakes  bebiad 
Strather  and  Bour,  at  a  cxtnsideiable  distance  from  the  iet, 
each  of  them  having  a  causeway  leading  to  them,  which 
is  visible  in  dry  weather.  Betwixt  Barvas  and  Strathc^  I 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep  moss,  where  no  other  stones  ■ 
to  be  seen,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  • 
there  is  a  very  large  stone  standing  upright,  called  Cia 
i-Drutbet. 

The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  fixed  tl 
modem  residences  towards  the  east  coast,  or  near  the  an 
of  the  sea  which  advance  inland  from  the  German  ( 
eean ;  and  here  they  have  greatly  improved  the  counli^i  ^ 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen,  about  sixty  years  tftt  J 
there  were  no  plantations  of  any  kind,  and  oo  naturd 
,  woods,  excepting  about  the  House  of  Ardross.  But  since 
"'that  period,  by  the  continued  attention  of  Sir  William 
Gordon,  and  his  son.  Sir  John  Gordon  of  Invergordon,  a 
very  extensive,  well  wooded,  and  beautiful  place,  has  been 
formed  about  Invergordon  Castle,  now  the  seat  of  Mr 
M'Leod  of  CadboU.  The  estate  of  Milncraig  has  also 
had  very  extensive  plantations  made  upon  it  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable farm  about  the  house  has  been  well  inclosed  and 
subdivided.  The  family  seat  of  Novar  has  been  highly 
cultivated  and  improved  by  the  late  Sir  Hector  Monro, 
at  a  very  great  expence,  and  with  much  and  approved 
taste.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  and  a  finished  place,  and  one 
of  4he  most  complete  in  the  north,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  travellers  to  this  county.     It  is  very  advaatagcoorij    r 
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atnated^  coostdrrably  elevaied  above  tlw  Ftith^  sot  s  mik   OMUciy 
iHitnnt  from  it,  andcomiBaodiiig  a  full  and  eztensitRe  view       ^      » 
of  tbt  neighbouring  coontryy  and  of  Ihe  Baj  and  Head* 
bad  of  Cvomartj ;  objects  gfeailj  admised  lor  tbeir  ain^ 
gular  beautj. 

la  tbe  parish  of  Avoch,  Rosebattgh  Hooae  ttattds«ii  »RoiebugK 
beantiful  bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ftoitt  the  Ma»  oo 
thenorth  side  of  die  southern  vale*    It  is  a  modcmi  fdi-  ^' 

fip^  subatantiallj  hoiltjt  and  commedieoi.  1%  If  sfuofouiid* 
«4  ^7  ^h^fields»  IB  good  cultivalioo,  aU  wcAI  feiioed;^  mi 
^iurted  with  woods  ofdifferent  ki0ds«  Beside^these^  tliere 
ace  eeveral  thriving  plantationi  of  fir  in  different  parte  of 
ihis  parish. 

hi  tbe  parish  of  Kiladuir  Easter^  the  lale  Adasind  Sir  Bdnafonhi* 
John  Lockbart  Ross  expended  upwards  of  ]Ul(V)00  in 
impc0ving  his  fsauly  estate,  and  therebj  made  Bika« 
giHini  one  of  the  mo^  dtsifable  seats,  in  tbe  north*  Im» 
panae  tracts  of  ground^  at  proper  distances  from  the 
hoBse^  are  covered  with  very  thriving  jdantalions  of  4r  or 
fidreat  trees.  Most  of  them  were  planted  by  his  inMie» 
diate  predecessor,  and  of  which  hie  famify  now  begm  to 
leap  the  benefit.  Within  a  mile  of  the  House  of  Balnagown, 
lowarda  the  south,  and  near  the  shore,  lies  New  Tarbat,  New  Tn^ 
die  principal  seat  of  the  EarU  of  Cromartjr.    This  plae^  ^' 


the  pride  of  Ross,  both  for  situation  and  omameotsd 
grounds,  was,  during  the  forfeiture  of  that  family,  not  only 
seglected,  but  dismantled  of  its  princqial  ornaments.  The 
largest  forest  trees  ever  seen  in  this  country  were  cut  down 
and  scdd  to  a  company  at  Leith ;  much  of  the  ground  witUn 
Ae  pdicy  or  park  was  parcelled  out  in  lots  t>.  dbbanded 
adldiers  and  sailors;  and  the  most  elegant  and  best  finished 
bouse  in  three  counties  was  allowed  to  fisll  into  ruins.  The 
place^  however,  promises,  in  a  few  years  hence,  to  necor* 
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Countfy  ver  its  ancient  be»uty  and   ffrandeur.     The  Ut«   Lorf 

Se»«.       ,,  ,        ,      . 

w — „ M'I.eoa,  immediately  upon  the  resloraiion  of  his  estate 

began  to  inclose  and  extend  the  policy,  plsinted  many  thou-' 
sand  forest  and  fir  trees,  which  are  now  in  a  thriving  coi»» 
dilion,  and  built  a  superb  house,  upon  a.  modem  plan/ 
which,  in  point  of  elegance  and  accommodation,  is  infertor 
to  few  seats  in  Scotland.  * 

»f«"  Cm-  In  the  parish  of  Urray  is  Braan  or  Brahan  Castle,  tlrf< 
principal  seat  of  the  Lord  Seaforth.  It  standi  near  the  rU 
ver  Conan,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  descend, 
ing  from  the  west  into  the  Frith  of  Cromarty.  It  is  a  fins 
building,  pleasantly  situated,  commanding  >  view  of  a  large 
plain  to  the  soiith  and  east,  and  to  the  west  a  wild  prospect 

■r  of  broken  and  lofty  mountains.     There  is  here  a  fine  full 

lengthof  Mary  Stuart,  with  this  inscription:  "Maria,D.G» 
Scotiae  piissima  Regina,  Francia  Dotaria,  anno  j&atil 
Rcgni  XXXVIII.  iseo.V  Her  dress  is  black,  with  a  nS, 
cap,  handkerchief,  and  a  white  veil  down  to  the  ground  i 
beads  and  prayer-book,  and  a  cross  hanging  from  her 
neck;  her  hair  dark-brown,  her  face  handsome;  and,  con- 
sidering the  difference  of  years,  so  much  resembling  hcF 
portrait  by  Zucchero,  in  Chiswick  House,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  as  to  the  originality  of  the  last.  A  small  half-length - 
on  wood,  of  Henry  Darnly,  inscribed,  '*  Henricus  Stuai> 
dus,  Dominus  Darnly,  JEt.  IX.  M.D.L.V."  ^r^ssed  i> 
black,  with  a  sword  ;  it  is  the  ligure  of  a  pretty  boy.  A 
fine  portrait  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  General  Monk  in  ■ 
buff  coat;  head  of  Sir  George  M'Kcniie ;  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth,  called  from  his  size  Ktnneth  Mart  ;  France^ 
Countess  of  Seaforth,  daughter  of  William  Marquis  of 
Powis,  in  her  robes,  with  a  tawny  Moor  offering  her  ^ 
coronet ;  Roger  Palmer,  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  distinguish- 
ed by  hit  Lady,  Bsbaia  Dachcss  of  Cleveland,  and  b^ 


ids  ttmple  embassy  to  a  discerning  pope^  from  that  l>igoU  impro^ra- 
ted  prince  James  the  Second. 

Besides  these,  «  varietj  of  other  handsome  residences 
of  the  gentrj  connected  with  the  conntj  are  to  be  found 
in  this  qnartel*.  In  the  pibrish  of  Gairloch,  on  the  west 
ooasty  also,  are  serend  seats  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  M^Kenzie^ 

Upon  the  whole,  this  conntj  partakes  of  that  spirit  of  Im] 
improvement  which  is  at  present  so  active  throughout 
Scodand.  It  has  aU  the  advantages  which  a  maritime  8t« 
tnation  can  bestow ;  but  wanting  the  essential  requirite 
•f  mineral  coal,  unless  sea-borne,  it  is  not  likely  to  rival, 
as  a  manufacturing  territory,  those  districts  in  whidi  it 
abounds ;  more  especially  as  the  latter  possess  similar  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  navigation.  As  the  arable  territory 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  it  could  never  support  a  verj 
crowded  population  $  and  the  interior  of  the  country  be- 
ing occupied  by  lofty  mountainous  tracts,  it  can  never  af- 
Ibrd  a  great  market  for  any  sort  of  commodities. 

The  Scottish  ides  and  Highland  districts,  intersected  in 
all  quarters  by  navigable  lochs  or  branches  of  the  sea,  are 
sometimes  rashly  brought  into  comparison  witKthe  Dutch 
provinces;  and  it  is  said,  that  if  the  latter  attained  to  such 
importance  by  manufactures  aod  commerce,  why  may 
not  our  islands  or  maritime  Highland  districts  do  the 
same  ?  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected  that  the  Dutch 
provinces  occupy  the  territory  around  the  mouths  of  some 
important  navigable  rivers,  which  descend  from  a  fertile 
and  populous  territory.  These  provinoea^  had  a  great 
back  country,  of  which  they  formed  the  maritime  and 
manufacturing  towns.  For  though  Holland  was  politic 
cally  divided  from  Germany  and  France,  and  from  the 
Austrian  and  French  Netherlands,  no  such  division  exist- 
ed in  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  excepting  perhaps 
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impToTc-  when  war  was  waged  against  one  or  cither  of  these  pi 
1  ties.     On  alt  other  occasions,  and  even  in  a  great 

in  time  of  war,  the  Dutch  were  the  mariners  aod 
merchants,  who  possessed  a  kind  of  monopolj'  of  all 
importation  and  exportation  of  Germany  and  the  Netber> 
lands,  and  had  these  great  countries  as  the  markets  for 
their  commodities.  But  although  it  would  be  irrational 
to  suppose,  that  on  the  shores  of  our  Highland  counties' 
cities  could  ever  rise,  and  be  supported,  that  might  ri' 
the  ancient  commercial  importance  of  Rotterdam  or 
slerdaai,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  are  capable  of  t 
derable  improvement,  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheriet 
and  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  for  the  purpose  o£ 
giving  occupation  to  commerce.  With  this  view,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  many  plans  have  been  suggested  ;  bat 
the  greater  number  of  (hem  seem  to  have  taken  a  wronp 
direction.  The  Highland  mountains,  from  the  circum* 
stance  of  their  affording  winter  pasture  in  large  sheltered 
glens,  and  from  the  winter  being  usually  less  severe  than 
in  the  broad  parts  of  the  island,  have  been  found  adapted) 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  for  the  rearing  of  sheep.  Evm 
without  these  advantages,  they  are  evidently  much  mort 
fit  for  that  object  than  for  reaiing'  black  cattle,  which  can.* 
not  find  suitable  food  where  animals  of  a  smaller  specie* 
can  be  well  supporttd.  The  great  quantities  of  wool 
which  are  thus  produced  in  the  Highlands,  have  suggest* 
ed  the  notion  that  the  inhabitants  ought  to  engage  ia  thfl 
woollen  manufacture  ;  and  accordingly  tnost  writers  DpDH 
the  subject  have  pointed  out  a  variety  of  stations  which 
they  suppose  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  manufacture.  Tliis  notion,  however,  appears  to 
be  completely  erroneous.  The  manufacture  of  wool  into 
valuable  cloths  is  so  complicated,  that  it  has  succeeded 
only  in  a  few  places  in  England,  and  ia  still  fewer  ip 
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dotbad;  mii  tbat  toa  onlj  upon  «  soutt  scale.  The  ^'V^ 
pparatus  u  great  and  expensive  whidh  is  neoessarj  to 
my  it  Ikrovgh  the  different  processes ;  preparing,  spin. 
bigy  dressaq;,  djeing,  6oc*  Hence  large  towns^  cmt  at 
Mit  peat  capitals,  mast  alwajrs  take  the  lead  in  tiie  eata- 
Bahanat  of  soch  m  vaarafiictQce.  ExoeptiDg  for  verjr 
iftiag  articles,  it  ii  aat  of  ibe  natare  of  a  domestic  ma. 
ofiaetare ;  oad  m  aH  oases  the  wool  SMiat  be  pnrchasad  ; 
^  is  40  sa^  tte  stora*fiiiaBer,'4Mio  tears  the  abeep^  wHl 
e««r  be  the  person  ixrho  spins  it  into  ctetb.  In  propor* 
iiMi,  IDO,  aa  the  Highlaad  ibeep-finraM  enlatge,  ivbioh 
imf  tnfidfibly  witl  do^  die  store«.nuH<en  most  become 
lUfWiiluig  to  sell  their  wool  in  amaU  qoantities. 
at  pmaeot^  the  wool  is  generaUj  bought  op  by 
be  agtats  of  Cagiiah  opercantile  bouses,  who  for  that 
iwpase  mrrdaoBMiailj  into  the  remotest  oomera  of  Ross* 
hire  mtut  Sndiedaad.  With  these  persons  the  petty 
lealkra  ia  the  vauntry  evidentlj  cannot  come  into  compr- 
ilsoa*  At  the  aaase  time,  it  seems  not  imprebalde  that 
he  mamsfiKtofft  of  woollen  might  pm^rt  aaccoBifiily  if  li* 
aited  lo  -small  acrtides,  saoh  as  stockings. 

On  dse  odicr  hand,  the  manufactures  of  flaac  are  mndi 
aore  amiable  to  the  Highlands  ;  and  accordingly  they  pre- 
mltoA'greatexteat  m  the  Central  Highlands,  or  Highlands 
f  Perthshire.  A  moist  climate  and  soil  is  suitable  to  Ae 
rowth  of  that  plant ;  especially  a  water-formed  soil  near 
be  banks  of  rivers.  Linen  is  in  a  great  degree  a  domes- 
ic  manufacture,  and  has  long  been  established  in  tha't 
orm  in  all  quarters  of  Scotland.  It  requires  no  expensive 
stablishment  or  great  capital  for  carrying  it  on  ;  the 
ilant  can  be  reared  in  small  patches;  and  the  whole  pro* 
esa  performed  by  a  single  family.  The  people  know 
he  whole  process,  from  the  sowing  of  the  flax  to  the 
ipinning  into  yarn.     There  is  no  risk  of  over-doing  it  j; 
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'  as  the  quantity  imported  from  Germsnj  Is  perlisps  Still 

_  equal  to  ihe  quantity  made  in  Scotland. 

It  may  next  be  remarked,  that  perhaps  the  cotton  ma' 

y  Bufacture,  in  some  of  its  branches,  is  no  less  adapted  lo 

I  what  may  be  called  a  new  country  than  aoy  of  the  fonner. 
This  manufacture  has  been  brought  to  greater  perfec 
in  a  few  years  than  the  linen  or  woollen  in  ibe  course  nf 
many  ages.  Nature  seems  to  have  arranged  her  produc- 
tions In  such  a  way  as  to  render  different  parts  of  the  globe 
useful  to  each  other  by  an  interchange  of  commodities. 
As  the  wool  cannot  with  success  be  manufactured  among 
mountains,  where  it  is  originally  produced  ;  so  the  nation; 
of  Europe  hare  of  late  derived  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  materials  of  their  clothing  from  the  tropical  climates, sod 
have  converted  it  in  Britain  into  a  sort  of  staple  manufac- 
ture. It  is  no  unnatural  commerce  to  exhacge  the  salird 
fish  of  the  Hebrides  for  the  cotton  of  the  West  Indies  and 
of  the  banks  of  the  Missisippi ;  and  it  has  already  been 
found  advantageous,  as  formerly  remarked,  to  send  coctCD 
yarn  from  the  mills  where  It  ts  spun  into  the  remote  glcos 
of  the  Highlands,  for  the  purpose  of  being  weaved  ;  uuj 
as  government  is  now  resolved  to  make  roads  at  the  pub- 
lic cxpence  into  every  comer  of  these  northern  regiom, 
they  will  be  rendered  in  all  quarters  accessible  to  com- 
mercial speculators. 


The  population  of  the  county  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
Ibwiog  table. 
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INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


is  one  of  ihe  most  eitensiv 
Fritliformsa  part  ofiisn 
ary  ;  aad  here  Invemess-shirc  i 
angle,  having  the  shire  of  Nairn 
Frith  and  Fruh  of  n-.atiiie  on  thi 


I  Scotland.  T&r 
rlhern  and  eastern  bound- 
contracted  into  9  narran 
in  ihc  east,  and  the  Monj 
north.  Its  eastern  bound- 


ary is  extremely  irregiilar,  stretching  along  the  western 
side  of  the  counties  of  Nairn  and  Moray,  and  coming  into 
contact  with  the  highest  western  parts  of  Banff  and  Aber> 
dcenshirc.  A  portion  of  it  is  in  this  quarter  detached  from 
the  rest,  and  is  inclosed  by  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Mo- 
ray. Its  southern  boundary  ts  less  irregular,  and  may  be 
considered,  in  general,  as  running  along  the  suimnits  of 
the  mountains  which  divide  the  waters  which  flow  inio  the 
Spey,  on  the  north,  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Tay, on 
the  south,  or  into  the  lakes  of  Argyleshire.  In  its  south- 
western part,  the  county  is  bounded  by  Argyleshire  j  and 
its  southern  boundary  is  here  encroached  upon  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Ardgowar,  belonging  to  Argyleshire,  which  heft 
advances  northward.  The  western  boundary  of  Inver- 
ness-shire is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  which  here,  as  in  all  the 
West  Highlands,  sends  forth  long  inland  bays  or  arm*, 
called  lochs,  which  render  a  great  proportion  of  the  county 
maritime.  The  nonheni  boundary  of  Inverness- shire  h 
most  regular ;  consisting,  in  its  eastern  part,  of  the  rim 
Beaulie  and  the  Moray  Frith  ;  and  in  its  western  part,  of 
the  tops  of  the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  borders  of  RoM* 


shire,  that  divide  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Frith  ofBoiiikkric»^ 
Cromartj  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Moray  Frith*  Its 
north-west  comer  is  bounded  bj  Loch  Duich,  which  se- 
parates it  frooi  Kiataila  or  the  south-west  comer  of  Ross^ 
shixe  i>  and  at  this  comer  is  the  narrow  strait  or  sound 
that  divides  the  continental  part  of  Invemess-shire  from 
Ihe  Isle  of  Sky*  Upon  the  whole^  Inveraess*shire  may 
be  described  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ross^shire  and 
part  of  the  Moray  Frith  i  on  the  east  by  the  shires  of  £U 
p%  Moray,  and  Aberdeen ;  on  the  south  by  Perth  and 
Acgyle  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atkntic  Ocean.  It  com- 
prehends a  variety  of  districts,  particularly  that  of  Bade* 
nocb^  on  the  south,,  where  it  borders  with  Perth  and.  A« 
bevdeenshire ;  Lochaber  on  the  south-west,  adjoining  to 
Argjleshire  $  Glenelg  on  the  north-west ;  besides  a  va** 
fietjr  of  inferior  districts^  such  as  Glengary,  Glen  Morri- 
son, Gloishiel,  &c.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  He« 
brides  or  Western  Isles  are  also  annexed  to  it ;  particn« 
hrly  the  Isles  of  Sky,  Harris,  North  and  South  Uist^  Ben« 
becttla,  Barra,  and  £igg»  and  the  smaller  islets  which  are 
situated  on  its  coasts.  The  mainlandi  excluding  the  isles^ 
extends  in  length,  from  the  point  of  Arisaig  on  the  west 
to  the  point  of  Arderseer  on  the  east,  where  Fort  George 
is  built,  about  ninety-two  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
is  nearly  fifty  miles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  Great  tad- 
this  county  is,  that  it  is  divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts 
by  a  valley  which  runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  This 
valley  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Grampians,  proceedings 
like  them,  from  south-west  to  north-east ;  but  its  direc- 
tion eastward  is  somewhat  more  towards  the  north  than  the 
line  of  the  southern  front  of  Grampians,  to  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  considered  as  parallel.  This  valley  is  called 
Gkn-more-na^h'Alabin,  or  the  **  Great  Glen  of  Albion.'^ 
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It  may  be  consideretl  as  dividing  the  Highlands  into  t#f 
portions,  of  which,  however,  ihe  northern  is  the  largest ; 
and  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  northern  termination  of 
that  immense  tract  of  mountninons  country  that  begins 
at  Dankeld.  It  Is,  in  tmth,  nothing  else  than  a  long 
and  deep  ligsure  between  the  chains  of  enormous  mount- 
ains which  here  run  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The 
valley  or  glen,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  is  filled 
with  water,  or  a  long  chain  of  lakes  succeeding  each  0-^^ 
ther,  and  which  rise  but  a  little  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea| 
in  a  circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  td 
king  advantage  of  this  valley  to  form  the  canal  which  i| 
now  going  on  across  the  island,  denominated  the  €akt 
aian  Canal.  The  fresh  water  lakes  which  form  the  chj 
from  Inverness  on  the  Moray  Frith  to  the  Sound  of  MdK 
below  Fort  William,  are  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  andLoA 
Lochie.  The  distance,  in  a  direct  line,  is  little  more  tl 
fifty  miles  ;  and  of  that  space  near  thirty-sis  miles  is  oe' 
cupied  by  these  three  fresh  water  lakes.  The  salt  w»rf 
lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  ocaipy  the  two  extnoAi 
ties  of  the  valley,  arc  the  Linnhe  Locli,  which  advancef 
from  Ihe  Sound  of  Mull,  on  the  west,  to  Fort  William  rt 
the  mouth  of  the  Locliie,  and  the  Moray  Frith  on  Atf 
east.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  <Kmensiont  af 
the  can;il  now  carrying  on  : 

DJmeiiiions  of  ihc  canal  :  -20  feel  deep,  50  feet  iviife^tf 
btittom,   1 J  0  feel  wide  at  top. 

Dimensions  of  the  locks  :  20  feet  deep,  170  fectloBfr 
40  feet  brond. 

Size  of  vessels  admitted  :  frigates  of  22  guns. 

Number  of  men  employed,  900. 

The  work  is  in  considerable  forwardness  ;  and  there* 
reason  to  expect  that  the  singular  spectacle  will  soon  be  efi* 
hited,  of  vesieli  of  large  burden  crossing  the  British  istintl, 
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^cm  the  Atlantic  to  the  German  Ocean,  surrounded  on  all   Watery,^ 
cidea  by  terrific  mountains  towering  to  an  enormous  height. 

Loch  Lochie,  the  most  western  of  the  fresh  water  lakea^Locfa  l^ 
is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  about  fourteen  miles  long,  and^  ^' 
from  one  to  two  broad.     The  mountains  on  each  side  are 
verj  steep,  and  in  some  parts  coveced  with  wood.     It  i« 
to  be  observed,  that  the  waters  of  Loch  Lochie  are  chieflj 
jderived  fnom  another  lal^e  to  the  northyirard,  called  Loch 
Archaig,  which  runs  in  a  northern  direction.     Loch  Ar- 
chaig  is  sixteen  miles  lopg,  and  only  one  broads     From  it 
flows  the  river  Arcbaig,  which,  after  running  about  a  mile, 
falls^into  the  northern  side  of  Loch  Lochie.   Loch  Lochie 
gives  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  west^ 
ward,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Fort  William.   The  length 
of  the  river  Lochie  is  about  ten  miles,  and  the  medium 
breadth  about  two  hundred  feet.     It  is  navigable  by  small 
boats.     Soon  after  it  leaves  its  parent  lake  it  is  entered  by 
a  river  called  the  Spean,  which  descends  from  some  lakes 
among  the  mountains  to  the  fouth.    Over  the  Spean  is  a 
bridge  called  the  High  Bridge^  because  two  of  tha  arches 
are  ninety-five  feet  in  height.     Near  the  mouth  of  the 
I^ochie,  at  Fort  William,  the  Nevis  descends  from  behind 
the  great  mountain  Ben  Nevis  on  the  south,  and  there  also 
enters  the  arm  of  sea  called  the  Linnhe  Loch,  at  the  inland 
extremity  of  which  Fort  William  stands.  The  eastern  ter- 
mination of  Loch  Lochie  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  chain 
of  lakes  already  mentioned. .  Next  to  Loch  Lochie,  on  the 
eastward,  is  Loch  Oich,  about  three  miles  long.  Its  banksLoch  Oidu 
slope  beautifully  into  the  water,  forming  a  number  of  lit- 
tle bays  ;  and  it  contains  also  some  beautiful  little  islands^ 
It  gives  rise  to  the  river  Oich,  which  flows  eastward,  and 
speedily  fialls  into  Loch  Ness. 

This  last  Is  a  beautiful  lake,  twenty- two  miles  long,LocfaNeta 
^nd  from  on&.to  two  miles  and  a  half  broad.     Its  depth 
in  the  znidd^e  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty« 
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Vfuen.  five  fathomi.  Il  soini- limes,  especially  after  Iong-Gaa> 
tiDued  rains,  rises  ciglil  or  ten  feet  perpendicular  above 
low  water  mark.  It  is  so  deep,  even  at  its  sides,  except- 
ing ai  the  points  of  Torr  and  Foyers,  that  a  ship  of  the 
line  might  sail  within  her  length  of  the  shore,  from  end 
to  end,  on  either  side  of  ihc  lake.  The  scenery  around 
this  expanse  of  water  is  grand  and  magnificeot  in  a  hijll 
degree  ;  and  to  %  person  sailing  on  its  surface  the  btgit 
hills  on  each  side  present  a  delightful  view  of  wood,  pa*> 
ture,  cultivated  lands,  rivers,  rugged  and  brokea  prectpia 
ces.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout ;  and  sometimes  a  fe* 
salmon  are  fomid  to  have  passed  the  cniives  in  the  riwr 
Ness  when  the  water  is  high.  The  water  of  the  lake  » 
esteemed  very  salubrious,  but  is  said  to  prove  laxative  n 
strangers  not  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  though  it  ceit.-iinl|f 
possesses  no  mineral  impregnation.  It  never  freezes  ii 
the  severest  winter,  and  in  frosty  weather  is  covered  willi 
a  thick  mist,  which  has  the  appearance  of  smoke.  The  lake 
is  often  agitated  by  winds,  which,  sweeping  from  west  IB 
east,  and  confined  in  their  passage  through  the  Gleo-inorfr 
na-h'Alabin,  cause  immense  waves  to  break  against  Hi' 
rugged  banks :  But,  like  some  other  lakes,  its  waien  haw 
at  times  been  unaccountably  agiiaicd,  when  there  were  Oi' 
extraordinary  currentsof  wind  that  could  ruffle  its  aurfacsi 
SiBgrulu  ».  On  the  Isi  November  nS5,  at  ibe  time  of  the  creat  eartb*' 

f*i(iciui  of  . 

Lacb  No.  quake  ^t  Lisbon,  the  water  of  Loch  Ness  was  agitated  in  nt* 
extraordinary  manner.  The  water  rose  rapidly,  and  flowed' 
up  the  lake  from  east  to  west  with  amazing  impetuoutj^j 
■he  waves  being  carried  more  than  two  hundred  yards  np 
the  river  Oich,  breaking  on  its  banks  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flowinr  for 
about  an  boui ;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  a  wave  awch. 
greater  than  the  others  tenninaied  the  commotion,  o>ver> 
fiowing  the  north  bank  of  the  Uke  to  the  eztect  of  tbirtT- 
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feet.  The  fact  that  Loch  Ness  never  freezes,  tboogb  wdl  Water*, 
junoertainedy  was  doubted  bj  Dr  Johnson,  though  it  is  no* 
thing  different  from  what  takes  place  in  all  lUkes  that  are 
large  and  deep.  The  reason  why  it  never  freezes  is  evi* 
^entljr  its  great  depths  though  the  above  mentioned  author^ 
who  was  a  better  philologist  than  natural  philosopher,  as* 
«ert8  that  this  dnctunstance  can  have  little  share  in  its  ex* 
cmptioiu  It  will  not,  however,  require  anj  intricate  inves* 
tigatioa  to  explain  the  reason  why  deep  lakes  are  more* 
diflBcnlt  to  fireexe  than  shallow  collections  of  water,  even  of 
mach  gi«ater  extent.  The  cold  air  in  winter,  which  passea 
«ver  the  surface  of  the  water,  robs  it  of  its  heat  and  conden- 
ses it,  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  increa«i 
«ed>  It  &lls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  iu  place 
if  npplied  by  the  warmer  and  more  rarefied  water  rising; 
firana  below.  This  change  of  place  will  go  on  till  tha 
whole  of  the  water  arrive  nearly  at  the  freezing  point  be* 
Ssra  it  can  possibly  freeze ;  and  where  lakes  are  verj 
deep^  the  winter  season  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect. The  water,  when  taken  out  of  the  lake,  freezes 
very  easily,  as  might  be  expected  6cQm  its  purity. 

The  river  Ness  rises  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  River  Nen. 
Loch  Ness,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  for  six  miles,  and 
fidls  imo  the  Moray  Frith  at  the  town  of  Inverness,  of 
which  its  estuary  forms  the  harbour.  It  is  about  eight  • 
aniles  long,  and  runs  slowly  with  placid  majesty,  never 
4»ver flowing  its  banks,  in  a  channel  whose  fall  is  scarcely 
ten  fieet.  In  the  midst  of  it  is  a  beautiful  island  covered 
vitb  trees. 

This  chain  of  rivers  and  l^kes  was  made, as  will  be  after- 
wards  noticed,  the  tract  of  a  chain  of  forts,  when  the  British 
government  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  aristocracy  of 
the  Highlands,  and  reduce  this  mountainous  territory  unn 
der  the  don^inion  of  law.   The  waters  which  fall  into  the 


^  Wattn.  eastern  part  of  the  chain  of  lakes,  thai  is,  below  the  hea^ 
of  Ij>c1i  Oich,  come  chiefly  from  ilic  soulh  ;  the  Tirff,  the 
Erritk,  and  Foyers,  and  a  variety  of  other  torrents,  which 
descend  from  the  mountains,  where  f;teai  niintbers  of  hke»' 
are  found.  The  Foyers  is  remarkable  on  account  of  id 
celebralcd  falls.  The  river  takes  in  rise  annong  the  lof- 
ty mounta-ins  uf  Boleskine  and  AberiarfF,  and  pourinf. 
througfh  the  vale  of  Foyers,  falls  into  Loch  Ness  nearly  in- 
the  middle  between  the  easlein  and  the  western  extremi>. 
ties  of  that  lake.  The  vale  is  as  romanlic  as  can  well  be- 
supposed.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  weeping  birch  ;  and  here  and 
there  the  mountains  present  their  naked  precipitous  froni^ 
from  which  hu^e  fragments  of  rock  have  been  hurled  !•■ 
the  boilBm  ;  and  here  the  beautiful  plant,  the  Alchemillli- 
Alpina,  grows  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  luxuriancei^ 
Dr  Gafnet  describes  the  falls  of  Fovcrs  with  much  ftcca~ 

FillarFoy-racy.  "  Having  left  our  horses,"  says  he,  "  ai  General!! 
Hul,  we  were  conducted  by  our  landlord  to  the  falW. 
We  first  visited  the  upper  one,  which  ii  about  a  mile  iii4 
a  half  from  the  house,  and  ncarlr  half  a  mile  above  ibt* 
lower  fall.  Here  the  river  Foyers,  being  confined  on  ea^ 
side  by  steep  rocks,  precipitates  itself  with  great  velod^*- 
forming  a  very  fine  cataract.  A  little  below  the  fall,  a  bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  by  the  proprietor,  Frazer  of  FoTer% 
from  which  the  Fall  is  seen  j  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pro* 
jier  view  of  it,  *e  with  some  diffifiiJiy  scrambled  dowgi 
the  steep  banks  to  the  rocks  below,  from  whence  we  bea 
held  this  romantic  scene  in  pertcciicn.  The  bridge  ntt 
r«cks  formed  a  fine  frame  or  fore  groond  i  behind  which,^ 
at  ibe  distance  of  perhaps  twcntf  yards,  appeared  ihc  fin( 
part  of  ibe  ^11.  Tbc  second  a^d  ii»ost  impottani  break 
was  a  few  yards  ncam-,  and  ifae  lowest  alaxnt  nnder  tbe 
HCh.     Our  guide  m$  present  wbca  -nxj  accurate  mea* 
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rofements  were  taken  of  these  fialls ;  the  foUowiog  psrli^  Wttcn^ 
eolars  are  therefore  put  down  from  his  information  : 

^  From  the  arch  of  the  bridge  to  the  snrface  of  the 

wafer  after  the  lowest  part  of  the  fall • 20e 

"Height  of  the  faU 70 

''  The  bridge  was  built  about  sixteen  years  ago;  before 
which  time  the  only  passage  over  this  torrent  was  a  rude 
alpine  bridge,  consisting  of  some  sticks  thrown  over  the 
rocks,  and  covered  with  turf.    It  was  crossed  by  the  pea- 
santry on  foot,  but  must  certainly  have  turned  giddy  the 
steadiest  heads  unaccustomed   to  such  scenes*     About 
three  years  before  the  present  bridge  was  built,  a  neigh- 
bouring farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  Inverness,  had 
called  at  the  General's  Hut,  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
^clemency  of  the  storm,  and  drive  out  the  invadii^  cold, 
]b3r*reinforcing  the  garrison  in  the  stomach.    Here  he  met 
with  some  old  acquaintance,  with  whom  he  conversed  of 
former  times,  without  observing  the  frequency  of  the  cir- 
culating glass.  The  snow  continued  to  fall  in  thick  flakes, 
and  they  were  sitting  bv  a  comfortable  fire.    At  last, 
when  the  fumes  of  the  whisky  had  taken  possession  of 
his  braip,  and  raised  his  spirits  to  no  ordinary  pitch,  he 
determined  to  go  home.  When  he  came  to  this  place,  ha- 
lving been  accustomed  to  cross  the  rude  bridge  on  foot,  he 
habitually  took  this  road,  and  forced  his  horse  over  it. 
Next  n[U)rning  he  had  some  faint  repoUeption  of  the  cir- 
jcumstance,  though  the  seeming  impossibility  of  the  thing 
made  him  suspect  it  was  a  dream  ;  but  as  the  ground  was 
povered  with  snow,  it  was  very  easy  to  convince  himself^ 
He  accordingly  went ;  and  when  he  perceived  the  tracks 
of  his  horse's  feet  along  the  bridge,  he  fell  ill,  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  In  our  way  to  the  lower  fall  our  guide 
|howed  a  cave  of  considerable  sis^e,  near  the  river^  where 
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Watcn.  the  freebooters  used  to  shelter  thenuelves  in  turbulm 
times.  Tliere  was  a  way  to  escape  towards  the  waMr 
should  the  main  entrj  be  discorered.  Our  next  object 
was  Ihc  lower  fall.  When  we  came  to  the  two  rude  pil. 
lars  before  ineuiioned,  we  left  the  road  and  went  down  the 
side  of  the  hill.  The  descent  to  the  point  of  view  is  dif- 
ficult, but  we  were  amply  repaid  for  our  trouble.  Tht 
following  particulars  are  put  down  from  the  iufoiiBaUq* 
of  our  guide : 

Fm- 
"  From  the  lop  of  the  rocks  to  the  surface  of  ihe 

water 470  > 

"  Height  of  the  fall  in  one  continued  stream SQ] 

"  From  the  surface  of  the  smooth  water  above  to 

the  beginning  of  the  uninterrupted  fall 5  < 

"  So  that  the   height  of  the  fall  may  properly  b> 

called an- 

"  Dowr  this  precipice  the  river  rushes,  with  a  noise  liLt 
thucKiei-,  into  the  abyss  below,  forming  an  unbroken  stteai| 
as  white  as  snow.  From  the  violent  agitation  arises  a  sprn 
which  envelopes  the  spectator,  and  spreads  to  a  coosido* 
able  distance.  The  following  beautiful  description  of  ttii| 
fall  was  written  by  Bums  as  he  was  standing  bj  it : 

The  roati^  Fjat  foan  ha  du*^  Booit, 

HU  fuU  he  ibdia  oa  the  ro^j  mamiili, 

VThcre  thmtgh  i  Aipeh»  hmdi  hi*  Muam  — romti 

At  higb  m  airlbc  bondng  tntrom  Bow, 

A>  liKp  mniliiig  target  foan  bdov,  • 

Protx  down  the  rack  the  vhittnia^  i 

And  limloi  Edw'i  or  tatmatb'd  nndt : 

Don  KM.  fkroHfc  riM«  MBNi  lol  anfaa 


aailMihlkpp  AewivBBtnwHik. 
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This  is  undoubtedljr  one  of  highest  falls  in  the  worlds  tnd  WHm%  ^ 
the  quantity  of  water  is  suiEcient  to  give  it  consequence. 
The  acene  is  awful  and  grand ;  and  I  suppose  that  any  per- 
ion  who  has  once  beheld  it  will  i-eadilj  agree  that  it  is 
■north  while  to  travel  from  Fort  William  to  this  place 
oaerely  to  tee  the  fall.  Though  an  immense  body  of  water 
Edls  down  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Niagara  in  North  A^<m 
BKricay  jet  its  height  is  not  much  more  than  half  the 
height  of  thisy  being  only  140  feet.'' 

The  waters  that  fall  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  chain  Gany, 
sf  lakes  from  the  north,  arc  chiefly  the  Garry,  the  Morris-  a^"^"*' 
ton,  and  the  Enneric  and  Coiltie.  The  Garry  rises  from 
a  loch  of  the  same  name,  and  gives  its  appellation  to  a 
oonsiderable  district  called  Glengarry.  It  flows  towards 
the  north-east,  and  falls  into  Loch  Oich.  The  Morris- 
ton  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  Glensheil, 
ind  passing  through  Loch  Cluani,  falls  into  Loch  Ness 
Bear  the  house  of  Major  Grant  of  Glen  Morriston,  where 
s  little  above  its  entry  into  the  loch  it  forms  a  grand  cas* 
eade.  Here  there  is  a  salmon  fishing,  which  in  some  sea-' 
nns  turns  to  pretty  good  account  i  but  owing  to  the  rock 
over  which  the  river  falls,  the  fish  are  prevented  from  get* 
ting  farther  up  the  stream,  and  of  course  the  fishing  is  much 
less  productive.  The  Enneric  and  Coiltie  rise  in  the  hills 
af  Urquhart,  and  fall  into  Loch  Ness,  near  each  other,  a  lit* 
tie  below  the  church  of  Kilmore.  Upon  these  waters,  and 
in  Glen  Urquhart  is  much  beautifril  scenery.  Loch  Meek- 
ly, in  the  middle  of  the  braes  of  Urquhart,  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
The  woods,  the  finely  cultivated  fields,  and  the  neat  gen- 
tlemen's houses,  which  surround  this  lake,  form  a  very 
picturesque  and  romantic  landscape. 

The  chain  of  lakes  already  mentioned  may  be  consi- 
dered as  two  rivers^  which  receive  the  waters  of  the 


.  W"trt.    greatest  part  of  Inverness- sltS  re,  and  conver  them  to 
eastern  and  western  oceans.      It  is  said  ihat  pikes  are 
found  in  those  lochs  in  the  Highlands  whose  waters 
scend  tnio  (he  Atlantic;  whereas  they  are  found  lit  thoi^ 
Ukcs  whoic  waters  flow  eastward  into  the  German  Ocean/ 
The  other  principal  rivers  in  Invcrness-shire  have  airea^ 
been  mentinned  when  treating  of  other  counties.     TbcM 
are  the  Beaulie,  on  the  north,  and  the  Sper  on  the  soulk 
Beaulic.   The  Beaulie  is  chiefly  composcil  of  three  lesser  streams^! 
the  Faitur,  Canich,  and  Glass,    that  gJvc   uames  to  ai 
many  glens.     The  rii-cr  formed  by  lliese  streams  runti 
bout  eight  miles  before  it  cnicrs  the  Frith  of  Beaulie,  H 

rJl.ofKil-mosl  western  division  of  ihe  Moray  Frith.    On  this  Irull 
are  the  falls  of  Kilmoracli,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
village  of  Beaulic.     The  banks  of  the  river  are  covi 
with  natural  wood,  and  are  bold  aDd  rocky.    At  one  plat 
the  river  divides,  forining  the  beautiful  island  Aigash,  a 
which  several  saw-tntlls  are  erected.     The  Beaulie  bU' 
very  valuable  salmon  ii^hing  below  the   falls.     In  A 
months  of  July  and  August  many  salmon  come  to  ihi 
of  the  falls.     When  a  flood  occurs  they  all  endcavourta 
get  up  the  river  ;  but  as  the  water  in  which  Ihcy  swim, 
constantly  agitated  and  frotliy,  on  account  of  the  beid 
iVom  which  ii  falls,  they  cannot  sec  before  them,  otH 
mistake  their  direction,  and  leap  on  the  dry  rock.     It 
therefore  a  common  prscrice  with  tlie  people  in  the  ncLgb 
bourhood  to  lay  brfl.ehes  of  trees  along  the  side  of  Uli 
stream,  to  prevent  the  fish  tumbling  back  into  the  rivWt 
Twenty  salmon,  by  these  means,  have  often,  in  a  morn- 
ing, been  taken  on  ilie  dry  rock.     The  last  Lord  Lovit 
is  said  to  have  performed  a  curious  experiment  here.  ■  Hi 
made  a  iirc  upon  the   rock,  and  placed  ''n  it  a  large  pi|,' 
wit!)    vater.     Speedily  a  great  salmon,  making  a  lean 
wrong  direction,  tumbled  into  the  pot,  where  tt  wa&  sqak' 


feyiled,  and  no  doubt  eaten  by  his  Lordship  and  his  at-  ,  V>tcri.  ^ 
fmdants.  This  was  done,  that  his  Lordship  might  be  en- 
abled to  boast  in  the  south  of  the  wonders  that  existed  in 
the  lEghlands,  which  wire  then  little  known  ;  and  to  say 
that  in  his  cotmtrj  proTisions  abounded  so  much,  that  if 
a  fire  wai  made,  and  a  pot  set  to  boil,  on  the  babks  of  a  ri- 
ver^ the  sidmon  would  of  themselves  leap  into'  the  pot  to 
be  boiled^  without  reqiiiiring  to  be  caught  hj  a  fisherman. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  about  forty  miles  west  firomLodi  W^ift 
Beanliey  amidst'  wild  and  lofty  mountains,*  is  Loch'  Wain^t^/ 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed^  as  thi  only  phenomisnon  of 
the  kind  in  Britain.  This  lake  is  constantly,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter,  covered  with  ice ;  but'  ixt  the  middle  of 
June,  when  the  sun  is  most  nearly  vertical,  a  very  littld 
of  the  ice  in  the  cedtre  of  the  lake  ils  dissolved. 

The  river  Spey  rises  towards  the  south-we^em  part  of  Spej* 
this  county  out  of  a  small  lake  of  the  same  nanke.*  Lodh' 
Spey  is  situated  amidst  the  mountains  nearly  due  south 
from  Loch  Oich,  and  its  waters  interlock  with  those  which 
mn  westward  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  flows,  in  its  up^ 
Iter  party  through  Badenoch,  and  receives  in  its  course  SK 
great  variety  of  mountain  torrents,  particularly  the  Truin, 
near  the  chureh  of  Laggan,  and  others.  It  passes  along  a 
great  part  of  its  course,  of  ninety  miles,  in  a  line  east- 
ward and  northward,  through  extensive  tracts  of  fertile 
valley-ground,  which,  however,  occasionally  suffers  greatly 
by  its  floods.  It  passes  through  the  great  fir  woods  of 
Glenmore  and  Strathspey ;  the  trees  of  which,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  are  conveyed  to  the  ocean  by  means  of  its  wa- 
ters. In  its  lower  part  it  passes  through  much  beautiful 
country  between  Moray  and  Banffshire.  It  gives  name 
to  a  famous  species  of  Scottish  tunes  cdJled  Stratbspeyu 
Besides  these  already  i^entioned,  a  vast  variety  of 
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Wuen.  stmtns  and  lakes  are  to  be  found  m  this  great  BigblaoJ 
county.  For  example.  Loch  Laggan,  to  the  south  of 
Loch  Spey,  among  the  Grampians,  with  its  enviroQt, 
forms  a  large  district  in  Badcnoch.  Loch  I^ggan  is  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
On  the  sonth  side  is  the  Coill  More,  or  Great  Wood,  the 
most  considerable  remnant  of  the  great  Caledonian  forest. 
To  the  southward  of  Loch  Laggan  is  Loch  Kcichl,  partly 
in  Perthshire,  and  partly  in  Inverness-shire,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Grampians,  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains  and  rugged  cliffs  of  the  most  tremeadous  ai- 
pect. 

Several  u-ms  of  the  sea  advance  into  the  west 
Inverness- shire  :  such  as  the  bound  of  Sky  ;  on  whi 
stand  the  Barracks  of  Bemera .-  Loch  Houm,  Loch  No{ 
vish.  Loch  Morven,  Loch  Aylert,  Loch  Sheil,  and  Locbc^ 
eil ;  which  two  last  form  a  part  of  the  boundary  betwee 
thiscoiuty  and  Argyleshire. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  give  s  particular  d 
scription  of  the  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  this  great  coum  I 
ty  i  consisting,  as  the  whole  surface  of  it  does,  of  loft^j  f 
mountains,  which,  especially  towards  the  west,  are  pilcA  I 
above  each  other  in  horrid  magniScence  ;  and  between  itt  1 
of  which  are  deep  glens,  of  a  boundless  variety  of  forms^  J 
tion,  each  of  which  has  its  stream  and  its  lake,  and  mai^  1 
of  which  abound  in  woods.  Some  of  the  motmtains,  bonw  I 
ever,  are  of  too  great  note  lo  be  passed  over  without  pat*  J 
ticular  attention.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  widl>  \ 
n-Mtn't-  regard  to  the  celebrated  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mouotail 
in  the  i^and  of  Great  Britain.  This  enormous  pile  standi  J 
to  the  south-east  of  Fort  WilTiam.  It  is  no  less  than  43ift  i 
feet  in  height.  It  Is  easily  ascended  by  a  ridge  of  th* 
nouniain  towards  the  west,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  tip  " 
the  water  Nevis  from  the  house  where  the  proprietor  n 
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tides*  There  it  good  pasture  for  sheep  here,  as  well  as  Bea-Hetk 
oa  the  surrounding  hill^  fer  a  great  waj  op.  The  riew 
is  entirely  confined  within  Glenurs  Hill,  till  you  have 
got  up  'about  500  yards  perpendicular.  Indeed  the  ral- 
ley,  though  confined,  presents  an  agreeable  prospect.  The 
▼isia  is  beautified  with  a  diversity  of  bushes,  sfafubs, 
and  lurch- woods,  the  seats  of  roes  and  deer,  besides  numj 
lovely  qiots  of  green ;  a  decent  neat  rural  mansion,  encir« 
cled  by  a  young  flourishing  plantation ;  a  river  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  whidi,  after  being  broken  by  a  heap 
of  mis-shapen  stones,  glides  away  in  a  ckar  streao^  and 
wandering  through  woods,  vales,  and  rocks,  loses  itself  in 
the  sea.  To  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  charming  view, 
the  sea  and  the  shores  present  themselves.  This  is  sucb 
a  prospect  as  mast  expand  the  heart,  and  delight  the  spec* 
lator  attached  to  the  charms  of  nature  and  to  rural  scenes  ; 
and  recal  to  mind  the  days  of  old,  when  princes  and  prin- 
cesaes  are  said  to  have  tended  their  herds  and  flocks  a* 
midst  the  beauties  of  Arcadia.  Upon  ascending  above 
this  height,  the  prospect  opens  and  enlarges  to  the  south- 
west, and  you  behold  the  Strait  of  Corran,  the  Islands  of 
Shona  and  Lismore,  the  south-east  part  of  Mull,  together 
with  the  Islands  of  Saile  and  Kerrera  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Argyle.  At  this  altitude  two  elevated  hills  make 
their  appearance  over  these  isles,  which,  by  their  shape, 
declare  themselves  to  be  the  Paps  of  Jura.  Turning  to 
the  wesly  and  inclining  a  little  towards  the  north,  you  see 
the  small  isles,  particularly  Rum  and  Canna,  and  the 
sound  that  separates  them  from  Sky ;  and  beyond  all 
these,  the  Cullin  Hills,  which  form  the  west  part  of  Sky 
itself.  Here  the  prospect  to  the  east  is  wholly  obstructed 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  :  But  still  every  part 
of  Locheil  can  be  easily  observed,  over  which  the  whole 
horiaum  is  surprisingly  equal.    One  uninterrupted  range 


Brt-Nrtit  of  hills,  which  rise  one  behind  another,  presents  no  pA^ 
cnlar  object  worth  distinguishing. 

From  the  altitude  of  eoO  or  700  yards  upwards,  there 
is  no  vegetation  at  ali,  but  merely  rocks  and  stony  parts, 
without  even  a  mixture  of  earth.     These  parts  arc  called 
Scarnachs.       They   are  quite  fiat,    and  may  be  walked 
over  without  any  detriment.     Upon  entering  into  them, 
some  excellent  springs  of  water  are  to  be  found.     Here 
one  is  decei«d  wilt  the  appearance  of  a  high  part/  which 
seems  to  be  the  top  of  the  hill.     The  deception  reiunis; 
and  is  repeated  twice  or  thrice  before  you  reach  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  flat,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  seg- 
ment of  an  arch  held  in  a  horizontal  position.     The  left 
side  appears  to  be  the  highest.     Hence  yofl  walk  with 
ease  over  tbe  flat  weather-beaiea  stones  that  lie  close  to 
each  other  with  a  gentle  declivity,  end   form  an   easy 
pavement  to  the  feet.     You  now  come  all  at  once  to  tbe 
brink  of  a  prioipice  on  the  north-east  of  the  mountain,  I 
most  perpendicular,   certainly  not  less  than  40&  or  i 
yards,  perhaps  more  ;  as  it  appears  to  exceed  the  d 
part  of  the  whole  height  of  the  hill.     A  stranger  is 
tii^ed  at  the  sight  of  this  dreadful  rock,  which  1 
quantity  of  snow  lodged  in  its  bosom  through  the  v 
year.     The  sound  of  a  stone  ihrown  over  the  cliff toA 
bottom  cannot  be  heard  when  it  falls  ;  so  that  the  he^ 
of  the  precipice  cannot  be  ascertained  by  that  easT  exi 
riment.     Looking  to  the  east,  Loch  Laggan  appears,! 
to  the  south-east  Loch  Rannach  in  Perthshire,     But  I 
Tay,  being  covered  with  the  land,  cannot  be  seen,  . 
Loch  Erich  t.    If  you  have  a  good  map  of  the  coUnttyib 
it  here  in  a  horir.ontal  position  i  and  placing  your  cyell 
that  pan  of  it  where  Ben  Nevis  is  delineated,  turn  itiil 
the  natural  position  of  Loch  Rannoch  coincides  with'ilif  J 
intake  on  iJjc  map,  and  you  will  then  have  before  yoi*| 
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eje  a  true  representation  of  the  objects  in  view.  In  this^c^'NcTis. 
manner  you  will  be  able  to  discover  the  names  of  those 
high  mountains  which  rise  above  the  rest :  viz.  Creu- 
chan^Bhane,  near  Bunan  in  Glenorchy,  Shichallion,  Ben 
More,  and  Ben-Lawers  in  Perthshire,  Bhillan  in  Glenco, 
Ben  More  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  Ben-Naes,  and  other 
hills^  in  Ross-shire*  The  whole  of  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland,  from  Fort  George  to  the  Sound  of  Mull,  is  at 
once  in  view,  comprehending  the  fresh  water  lakes  of 
NesSy  pich,  and  Lochie  ;  and  all  the  course  of  the  two  ri« 
vers  Ness  and  Lochie,  from  their  source  to  the*place 
where  thej  enter  into  the  salt  water,  running  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  north-east  and  the  other  south-west. 
The  extent  of  vi^w  on  the  horizon  of  the  sea  is  about 
eighty  miles.  One  sees  at  once  across  the  island  east- 
ward to  the  German  Ocean,  and  westward  to.  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Nature  here  appears  on  a  majestic  scale,  and 
the  vattness  of  the  prospect  engages  one's  whole  attention* 
Particular  objects  are  but  few  in  number  ^  and  they  of  no 
common  dimensions,  else  the  eye  would  overlook  them. 
Such  are  these  high  mountains,  already  enumerated,  which 
rise  with  sublime  aspect  over  the  other  hills ;  but  you 
ate  instantly  sensible  that  none  of  them  is  elevated  so  high 
as  the  spot  on  which  you  stand. 

Just  over  the  opening  of  the  Sound,  at  the  soutli>west 
comer  of  Mull,  Colonsa  rises  out  of  the  sea  like  a  shade 
of  mist,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  ninety  miles*  Shu* 
na  and  Lismore  are  like  small  spots  of  rich  verdure  ;  and 
though  dbtant  near  thirty  miles,  seem  quite  near,  and  un- 
der the  beholder.  The  low  parts  of  Jura  cannot  be  dis- 
covered, nor  any  part  of  Isia ;  far  less  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, which  some  have  pretended  to  see  from  the  top  of 
Ben  Nevis*  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  extent  of  view 
irom  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  that  it  reaches  170 
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e  Ne»i«.  miles  from  the  hozlzon  of  the  sea  at  the  Murray  Frith,  on 
the   north-east,  to  the  Island  of  Colonsa  on  the  south- 
west.     Could  one  pass  a  night  in  October  on  the  summit 
of  Ben  Nevis,  it  is  probable  ihat  he  would  discover  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  greater  splendour  than  upon   Moanc 
Bhnc  itself.     The  latter,  it  i;  true,  is  much  higher;  but 
the  former  is  in  a  colder  cltmaie,  and  consequently,  nhen 
fair,  in  a  less  shaded  sky.     Tlie  high  hills  on  each  side 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  meniioned  above,   opening  liltc 
huge  walls  or  ninparts  on  each  side,  yield  a  curious  va- 
riety  of  agreeable    wild    ptospecis ;    the   vast   windings 
whereof  make  the  several  turnings  of  the  moan  tains  ra- 
ther diversify  the  scene  than  obstruct  the  eye.     Their  «- 
tremities,  declining  gradually  from  their  several  sumimis, 
open  into  valleys,  wheie  one  ha*  variegated   viewi  of 
woods,  rivers,  plain?,  and  lakes.     The  lorrcnts  of  wswr, 
which  here  and  there  tumble  down  ihc  precipices,  and  in 
many  places  brenk  throngh  the  cracks  and  cliSV  of  the 
rocks,  arrest  the  eye,  and  suspend  the  mind  in  awful  u- 
tonishment.     In  a  word,  the  number,  the  extent,  and  t!ic 
variety  of  the  several  prospects,  the  irregular  wildneisof 
the  hills,  of  the  rocks,  and  of  the  precipices  ;  the  noiw  of 
rivulets  and  of  torrents,  breaking  and  foaming  among  dit 
stones  in  sutli  a  diversity  ot"  shapes  and  colours  ;  the  shi- 
ning smooihr.ess  of  the  seas  and  of  the  lakes  ;  the  r»pi- 
dity  and  rumbling  of  the  rivers,  falling  from  shelve  to 
shelve,  and  forcing  their  streams  through  a  multitude  of 
obstructions;    the  serenity  of  the   azuie    skies,  and  the 
■plendour  of  ihc  glorious  sun,  riding  in  the  brighine«''f 
his  majesty — have  someihing  so  charmingly  wild  and  f*" 
maniic,  and  so  congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind,  « 
surpasses  all  description,  and  presents  a  scene,  of  which 
the  most  fervid  imagination  can  form  no  idea.'        •  ' 
Few  can  perform  a  journey  lo  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis,  M^ 
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make  proper  observations,  going  and  returning,  in  less  than  Bcn-NcvK 
•eren  hours  ;  and  still  fewer  without  feeling  in  their  limbs 
the  effects  of  the  fatigue  for  a  day  or  two  after.    A  great 
part  of  the  mountain  of  Ben  Nevis  is  composed  of  por- 
phyiy.     It  is  a  remarkablj  fine,  beautiful,  and  elegant 
stone,  of  a  reddish  cast,  in  which  the  pale  rose,  the  blush, 
and  the  yellowish  white  colours  are  finely  shaded  through 
the  body,  of  the  stone,  which  is  of  a  jelly-like  texture, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant 
stones  in  the  world.     About  three-fourths  of  the  way  up 
this  hill,  upon  the  north-west  side,  there  is  found  a  por«. 
phyry  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  brownish  red. 
This  stone  is  smooth  and  hard  and  heavy,  of  a  close  uni- 
fivm  texture,  but  of  no  brightness  when  broken.     It  is 
spotted  with  angular  specks  of  a  white  quartzy  substance. 
^  The  elegant  reddish  granite  of  Ben  Nevis  (says  Williams, 
in  his  View  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom),  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world ;  and  there  is  enough, 
of  it  to  serve  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  universe,  though 
they  were  all  as  fond  of  granite  as  ancient  Egypt.'' 

A  singular  curiosity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parish  of  Kil-  Olenrov 
manavaig;  viz.  the  celebrated  parallel  roads  in  Glenroy . '***^^ 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  parish,  on 
the  declivities  of  steep  and  lofty  mountains,  which  extend 
for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  each  side  of  the  water  of  Roy, 
in  the  direction  south-west  and  north-east ;  and  tht  open- 
ing betwixt  which  forms  the  valley  which  goes  und«  r  the 
name  of  Glenroy*  There  were  originally  three  uues  of 
these  roads  on  each  side  of  the  glen  ;  each  corresponding 
in  height  to  the  one  opposite  to  it.  The  lowermost,  how- 
ever, is  in  some  parts  effaced,  particularly  on  the  south 
side.  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction,  humouring  the  windings  of  the  uiount- 
iins.     Their  dimensions  are  v«».ious.     In  general,  thejr 
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Ghtaoj,  xrc  from  sixty  lo  seventy  feel  in  breadth  ;  and  the  its- 
tanco  betwixt  two  of  them  has  been  found  lo  be  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty.     Similar  roads  are  likewise  to 
be  seen  in  two  of  the  adjacent  glens,  but  not  in  such  per- 
fection.    The  folloiving   are  the  common  opinions  and 
traditions  of  the  country  concerning  these  roads,  as  they 
are  called  ;  though  they  may,   with   much  greater  pro- 
priety, be  denominated  terraces.      Ope  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  when  the  roy^J 
residence  was  in  the  Casile  of  Inverlochy,  which  is  na^H 
above  eleven  milos  from  the  nearest  of  them  ;  and  wba^^ 
gives  an  appearance  of  truth  to  thts  tradition,  in  the  o|H- 
nion  of  those  who  maintain  it,  is,  that  the  construction  of 
these  ronds  was  so  vast  an  undertaking  as  could  not  be 
efiecled   by  a  vassal    or   nobleman,    however  powerfbl. 
Another  tradition,  iffhich  is  that  of  the  natives,  is,  that 
they  were  made  by  the  Fingalians  ;  and  under  the  n 
of  Fingalitin  roads  ihey  are  still  known  in  this  country^ 
Of  this  the  natives  are  convinced,  from  this  circuiii>tBnn^~1 
that  several  of  the  hills  of  this  glen  have  retained,  freal] 
time  immemorial,  the  names  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  1 
Fingal :  such  as  the  Hill  of  Gaul,  ihe  son    of  Momii  ' 
that  of  Diarmld  and  of  Tilhn  ;  and  likewise  of  Bran,  tt«  * 
famous  dog  of  Fingal,  &c.    The  popular  tradition  is,  thtl  I 
the  roads  were  formed  lo  facilitate  the  exercise  of  hiinlii|J 
by  these  ancient  heroes. 

Dr  Anderson  speaks  thus  of  these  roads  in  his  VievM 
the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen  :  **  These  roi 
are  carried  forward,  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  a  direN  ' 
tioneverywhereperfectly  horizontal.  Wherever  ihey  CI 
lo  a  vacuity  in  the  hill,  they  there  bend  inwards  till  ihe^'j 
find  the  natural  level ;  and  where  they  come  to  a  river,  ia- 
stead  of  sinking  down  to  the  level  of  its  bottom,  or  requi- 
ring to  have  a  bridge  directly  across  it  to  raise  the  ground 
to  its  proper  level,  they  tarn  Up  the  bank  of  the  rivcTi 
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keeping  still  their  horizontal  direction^  till  thej  thus  gra-  OUattfj* 
duallj  retch  the  bottom  of  the  stream^  when,  crossing  it,        ' 
ftnd  altering  their  direction  once  more,  thej  pursue  the 
ooorse  of  the  stream  on  the  opposite  bank  till  thej  reach 
the  strath,  when  thej  proceed  forward  in  the  same  hori* 
sontal  direction  as  before." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  parallel  terraces 
ire  not  works  of  art,  but  natural  phenomena,  as  suggest^ 
ed  bj  Mr  Jamieson,  Professor  of  Natural  Historj  in  the 
Vaiversitj  of  £dinburgh,  in  his  Account  6£  the  MineraU 
9gy  of  Dumfriesshire.  Glenroj  must,  at  a  former  pe* 
riod,  have  been  a  lake,  the  surface  of  whose  waters  stood  ^ 
some  £tthioms  aboVe  the  highest  of  the  parallel  roads  or 
toraces*  When  the  river  was  in  flood,  it  brought  down 
(rom,  the  surrounding  heights  great  quantities  of  mudj 
whieh  was  deposited  in  the  lake,  but  chieflj  at  the  sides ; 
because  there  a  back-current  would  be  formed,  of  more 
slow  motion  tlian  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  the  dowh«. 
ward  current  of  the  stream  would  preserve  a  considerable 
degree  of  its  strengths  At  the  lower  part  of  the  glen, how* 
ever,  the  lake,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  burst  its  barriers,  or 
the  stteam  suddenl  j  broke  out  a  passage  for  itself,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  surface  of  the  Waters  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of 
some  fathoms  above  the  second  terrace  or  parallel  road^ 
The  mud  which  had  formerlj  heed  deposited  at  the  sides  of' 
the  lake,  when  its  surface  was  at  the  highest,  would  now 
become  the  uppermost  of  the  parallel  roads  alread j  de^^ 
scribed.  The  mud  or  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  lake 
Would  fall  down  to  the  new  level,  or  be  carried  o^bj  the  ri* 
ver  when  in  flood*  This  operation  must  have  been  thrict 
repeated  to  produce  the  three  parallel  roads  or  terraces ) 
and  at  last  the  river  has  burst  for  itself  the  channel  which 
it  now  occupies  }  and  having  a  declivitj  along  its  whole 
course,  has  converted  this  ^cient  lake  into  a  glen  or  deep 
vallej. 
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In  the  same  neighbourhood,  about  eight  miles  from  tbi 
.  mouth  of  the  river  Nevis,  is  a  remarkable  cave,  knovn 
by  the  name  of  Haigh-t'  Hovile,  or  "  Samuel's  Cave  ;" 
that  being  the  patronymic  of  the  family  of  Glcncvis. 
This  cave  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rock,  which  appears  to  be 
about  seventy  feet  high,  and  nearly  as  broad,  leaning  lo 
the  side  of  a  mount  south  of  the  river,  and  not  far  distant 
from  it.  It  is  of  dillicult  access,  having  quite  close  to  the 
entrance  a  perpendicular  rock  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
The  cave  appears  to  be  formed  by  one  part  of  the  rodi 
leaning  to  the  other,  and  forming  between  them  an  arched,  ' 
irregular.shapeiesskindofgroito,  from  six  to  twelve  or  four, 
teen  feet  high.  It  is  thiriy  feet  long  and  eleven  broad.  The 
floor  is  very  uneven,  sloping  from  the  mouth  all  the  way. 
There  are  three  divisions  in  it ;  the  largest  of  which  would 
afford  shelter  for  about  thirty  people.  At  its  estremit;f 
there  are  two  other  passages  leading  farther  into  the  rock ; 
both  are  quite  dark.  These  apertures  conduct  through  the 
body  of  the  rock  lo  other  recesses ;  but  such  is  their  dadi 
and  hideouii  appearance  that  few  can  be  prevailed  upon  Ht 
enter  them.  One  of  these  passages  opens 
of  the  large  apartment,  and  is  lined  with  a  shelving  pre 
pilous  rock,  that  goes  about  ten  feet  downwards,  and  CJ 
fectually  deters  most  of  the  visitants  from  proceeding  a 
farthtr.  The  other  pa>!age  is  nearly  over  it,  at  the  rooCfl 
of  the  vault,  to  which  one  may  easily  ascend  by  the  h^fl 
of  a  sloping  part  of  the  rock.  Tiie  earth  on  llie  floor  U 
the  cave,  and  the  diops  oozing  through  the  crevices,  < 
casion  a  perpetual  dsinpness  and  disagreeable  smell.  Itit 
the  frightful  habitation  of  darkness  ;  an  abode  fit  to  b^  I 
inhabited  only  by  the  sons  of  despair  ;  being  one  of  thosi. 
hollow  caverns  where  the  subterraneous  winds  blow.  Hi- 
ther, however,  seme  persons  retreated  for  safety  in  the  year 
1140,  and  there  they  for  some  time  lived  secure.  The  mouth  . 
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4f  the  cave  is  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  is  Cavemi, 
pretty  much  concealed  by  its  situation.  The  largeness  of 
ihe  rock  where  it  is,  and  some  fir  trees  on  its  top,  will 
lead  to  a  discovery  of  it.  Just  opposite  to  the  rock  where 
the  last  metftioned  cave  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  cascade,  falling  down  by  a  gra* 
dual  slope  from  Ben  Nevis,  upwards  of  half  a  mile  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  where  it  unites 
its  streams  with  those  of  the  Nevis.  About  two  miles 
farther  up  the  Nevis  there  is  another  cascade,  which,  after 
forcing  its  way  through  hills  and  rocks,  has  a  fall  of  at 
least  500  feet  perpendicular.  It  is  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  with  the  cave.  This  neighbourhood,  as  may  na- 
turally be  expected  from  the  number  of  mountains,  abounds 
with  cascades,  that  produce  much  beautiful  and  picturesque 
scenery. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood,  near  Balaehulish,  there  i^ 
a  cavern,  of  such  difticult  access,  that  no  body  of  late  has 
ventured  to  explore  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  great  number  of 
years  since  a  man,  who  had  been  under  the  necessity  of 
flying  for  his  crimes,  made  it  the  place  of  his  retreat  for 
about  three  years.  During  the  day  he  kept  within  his 
tell ;  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  favoured 
iiim^  he  issued  forth  in  quest  of  provisions.  Growing  at 
last  too  confident,  lie  ventured  to  sally  out  in  the  day-time, 
and  was  apprehended.  Indeed,  such  is  the  rude  wildness 
of  the  mountains,  rocks,  and  glens,  with  the  security  af- 
forded by  the  woods,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  the  mount- 
ain chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  this  country  so  long  retained 
their  independence.  Neither  will  it  appear  surprising  that, 
after  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed  by  military  force,  out- 
laws and  desperate  persons  should  have  here  attempted  to 
find  security.  Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  danger- 
ous banditti  infested  Inverness-shire.     They  consisted  of 
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a  set  of  deserters  and  robbcis,  leagued  logellier  to  tbe  sK>i 
-  noyancc  of  the  whole  country.  The  military  from  ti 
foris  upon  the  greai  chain  of  lakes  were  sent  in  parties  Ifty 
pursuit  of  them  among  the  fastnesses  and  caverns  of: 
the  mountains.  After  much  labour  the  leaders  of  the  boAk; 
dilti  were  taken.  Some  were  executed,  olhers  were  tmif^: 
ported  to  distant  colonies  j  and  the  association  being  thi 
broken,  the  country  remained  in  tianquillily.  It  may  hi 
remarked,  that  notwithstanding  the  mountainous  nature  d 
the  Higlilands,  the  roads  which  have  been  formed  thn* 
are  excellent.  The  mountains  ailbrd  materials  of  a.  vwy 
durable  quality  ;  and  as  they  aie  not  much  travelled  npotf^ 
when  once  formed,  tlity  remain  good  for  a  great  length 4^ 
time.  By  follo\ying  also  the  sides  of  the  streams  along  ibl 
valleys,  and  thereby  winding  around  the  hills,  instead  sl 
attempting  to  climb  over  ihem,  as  was  too  often  done  vrhet 
the  first  roads  were  formed  in  the  south,  a  gradual  and  »■ 
gular  declivity  is  obtained  ;  so  that  it  is  a  singular  truth, 
that  excepting  in  certain  instances,  the  roads  in  this  terrifie 
conntry  are  more  regular  and  level  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  island.  Travclhng  is  also  extremely  safe  !o  (he  High* 
lands,  by  night  or  by  day.  The  people  of  the  coimtryare 
inoffensive  arid  hospitable  ;  and  there  can  be  Ao  highvij- 
men  where  there  are  so  few  travellers. 

Concerning  the  agriculliire  of  this  county  it  ts  unnecev 
sary  to  say  much.  The  north-eastern  corner  of  the  coua^  J 
adjacent  to  the  Moray  Frith  is  to  be  considered  as  a  p 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  com 
belongs  to  the  Highlands.     The  low  country  adjacent  N 
Inverness  is,  upoo  the  whole,  well  cultlvaied.     Along  d 
rest  of  the  cast  coast  it  enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  more  dry  cK-" 


mate  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  west.    Considerable 


quan 


titles  of  wheat  are  sown  here,  together  with  barley,  oats, 
and  peas.     Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  and 
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eoutttote  the  priticipal  food  of  the  poorer  dass  of  inhabit*  Agrkol- 
ants.  Some  rye  is  sown,  generally  mixed  with  oats,  which 
gires  a  softness  to  the  oat  bread  of  this  couotrj.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Spej,  in  that  part  of  the  countj  on  the 
east  which  interposes  beween  Moraj  and  Banffshire,  near 
Castle  Grant,  a  verj  improved  style  of  cultivation  has 
been  introduced,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  pro- 
tect the  fine  valleys  adjoining  to  the  river  from  the  effect 
of  its  terrible  inundations,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  runs 
ia  the  mountains  near  the  head  of  Strathspey.  In  the 
upper  part  -  of  the  country,  and  indeed  in  every  quarter 
where,  in  consequence  of  the  humanity  of  the  proprie- 
tors,  or  their  attachment  to  their  people,  possessions  re- 
main on  as  small  a  scale  as  formerly,  the  most  miserable 
agriculture  is  necessarily  found.  In  the  remotest  districts, 
the  harness  of  a  horse  still  consists  of  a  bridle  made  of 
die  twisted  twigs  of  birch ;  a  stick,  about  a  yard  long, 
put  Qttder  the  horse's  tail,  and  tied  with  twigs,  for  a  crup- 
per. The  saddle  is  a  pad  made  of  coarse  sacking,  tied 
with  twisted  birch  twigs  or  hair  ropes.  Considerable  quan* 
titles  of  small  Highland  cattle  are  still  reared  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  sheep-farming  is  altogether  tlie  favourite  system. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sheep  the  small  tenantry  are  gra- 
dually wearing  away,  and  the  country  becomes  thinned  of 
population  ;  but,  fortunately,  those  who  are  thus  driven 
from  their  farms  find  employment  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  town  of  Inverness,  which  has  increased  in  population 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  country  has  diminished* 
Great  numbers  of  the  young  men  are  gone  into  the  regi- 
ments and  bodies  of  troops  that  were  raised  under  the  in- 
Huenceof  the  great  familiesof  Grant,  Gordon,  and  others 
who  have  a  numerous  small  tenantry ;  and  numbers  of  the 
people  are  now  employed,  not  only  at  the  canal  already 
mentioned,  but  in  formbg  the  additional  roads  which  have 
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Vutungr.  been  dirtcled  to  be  formed  through  the  Highlands  at  tiS 
expence  of  government. 
SoiL  The  highest  and  wildest  parts  of  this  county  have  beeij 

found  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  pa&tare  of  sheep.  The 
mountains  of  Lochaber  are  exceedingly  fit  for  being  stocked 
with  sheep.  Even  the  high  tops  of  them  are  green,  and  af- 
ford fine  pasture.  About  mid-hill  there  is  commonly  moss, 
which  is  fiat  when  compared  with  the  steep  slopes  abo\'e  il  j 
uid  below  that  moss  there  is  generally  what  is  called  a  hrae 
yArr,  which,  from  the  spouts  issning  to  consequence  of  the 
flat  above,  is  much  covered  with  sprets,  imcrmtxed  with 
tufts  of  heath  growing  upon  the  small  heights  formed  by 
the  little  runs  that  are  collected  from  the  different  spriitgs. 
This  spretty  coarse  grass  is  not  easily  killed  by  frost,  and 
is  therefore  >  great  resource  to  the  sheep  in  winter  ;  and 
j  the  tufts  of  heath,  standing  high  and  intermixed  with  it, 

are  of  coDsiderable  benefit  in  falls  of  snow.  In  the  spring 
the  sheep  go  up  to  the  moss,  and  there  find  b«ot  and  other 
plants  that  rise  early  in  such  a  soil.  In  summer  the  sheep 
take  to  the  high  green  tops  of  the  mountains,  where  thej 
pasture  and  lie  at  their  e^sc,  cool  and  unmolested  wiih 
dies,  and  without  having  in  view  atiy  higher  ground, 
which  at  that  season  they  arc  resil«ss  to  get  up  to  i  it  beiog 
a  fact  Weil  known,  that  when  sheep  are  prevented  in  sum- 
mer trocn  gomg  to  the  highest  grocnds  they  either  have 
before  known,  or  an  see  cocu»e<;teJ  with  the  pasture  ibey 
are  in,  they  do  not  feed  plesnmly  or  well ;  and  this  ob- 
servation applies  equally  to  ibem  in  regard  to  tike  low 
grounds  in  stnulac  etrcam  stances  daring  ibe  wiaier.  This 
is  ooofirmed  by  a  well  known  fact,  that  a  bbod  sheep,  con- 
fined to  <mt  [wstaie,  feeds  better  than  those  that  see  whm 
confioed  ai  the  saane  tiaic  with  it. 
Cu:lc  The  caitfe  kept  in  these  mouataim  Me  extremely  hasdy. 
4ft-t«kikw  ikrjraBMtaU  wiaiei;  aod  this  also  is  the 
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cdse  with  their  small  breed  of  horses*  These  last  ani- ,  CMtle.  ^ 
mals  shift  for  themselves,  among  the  hills,  during  the  se- 
verest season,  until  their  owners  begin  to  plough  the  little 
araUe  land  that  they  keep  under  crop ;  and  even  whea 
thos  taken  from  the  provender  of  nature,  and  af^er  being 
exposed  to  all  the  storms  of  winter,  they  are  found  equal 
V>  all  the  labour  that  their  owners  have  occasion  to  dei^and 
•fthem. 

The  mountains  and  forests  are  inhabited  by  inmienseFortst^ 
herds  of  red  and  roe  deer,  which  here  roam  in  safety,  ia 
recesses  almost  impenetrable  to  man.  The  alpine  and  com- 
mon hare^  and  other  game,  are  also  abundant.  The  fir 
woods  in  Glenmore  and  Strathspey,  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  and  Sir  James  Grant,  are  supposed  to 
be  far  more  extensive  than  all  the  other  natural  woods  in 
Scotland  together.  Indeed  large  tracts,  in  all  quarters  o£ 
the  country,  have  considerable  forests ;  and  there  are  na* 
toral  plantations  of  great  extent  near  the  seats  of  the  differ- 
cnt  proprietors,  which  stand  in  general  on  the  sea.  coast  or 
lakes.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmalie  alone,  near  Fort  Wil- 
liam, it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  14,000  acres  co- 
vered with  trees.  The  tree^  that  grow  naturally  are  oak, 
fir,  birch,  ash,  mountain  ash,  holly,  elm,  wild  geen,  hazle, 
and  the  Scottish  poplar.  Those  planted  are  larix,  spruce, 
silver  fir,  beech,  plane,  and  fruit  trees. 

Limestone  is  found  in  every  district  of  this  county,  ap* Minerals 
proacfaing  to  the  nature  of  marble.  In  Lochaber,  near 
the  farmhouses  of  Ballachulish,  there  is  a  limestone  or 
marble  rock,  of  a  beautiful  ashen  grey  colour,  and  of  a 
fine  regular  uniform  grain  or  texture,  capable  of  being  rai- 
sed in  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size,  and  capable  of  recei- 
ving a  fine  polish.  This  singular  rock  is  finely  sprinkled 
throughout  with  grains  and  specks  of  fine  bright  mundic 
or  pyrites,  and  likewise  with  grains  and  specks  of  beau)l« 


Miocnl-  fill  Icad-ore  of  a  fine  texture,  which  to  the  eye  appears  ts 
t .    ,  ',_  be  rich  in  silver.     This  would  make  a  bright  and  beaati- 
"«''''■     ful  metallic  marble.     In  the  farmj  of  Blarmachfuildach, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  about  ihrce  miles  Knith 
of  Fort  William,  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  there  is  a  very  sin- 
gular marble,  consisting  of  a  black  ground,  and  flowcicd 
with  white.    This  sione  is  of  a  tine  close  grain  or  uniforin 
texture, but  not  very  hard;  the  flowering  in  it  is  ligbl.ele- 
gant,  and  beautiful,  like  fine  needle.work,  or  rather  resern- 
bliug  the  frosty  fret-work  tipon  glass-windows  in  ■  win- 
ter moming  ;  and  this  flowering  is  not  only  upon  the  ool- 
side,  but  quite  through  all  parts  of  the  body  of  ihc  stODc. 
Porphjrj,        We  have  already  mentioned  the  porphyry  and  granite 
*"•  of  Ben  Nevis.     Indeed  many  of  the  mountains  are  com- 

posed of  reddish  granite.  In  the  parish  of  Kingussie,  i 
rich  vein  of  silver  was  discovered,  and  attempted  to  h; 
wrought,  but  without  success  ;  and  in  other  places  vciiu 
of  lead,  conlaining  silver,  have  been  discorercd.  Iron 
ore  has  al^  been  found,  but  not  ia  suSicteni  quantity  vt 
render  it  an  object  of  manufacture. 
:BTeme&  This  county  contains  only  one  royal  borough,  Inver- 
ness, which  stands,  as  already  mentioned,  in  ifac  lov 
eastern  quarter  of  ihe  county,  upon  the  Moray  Frith,  it 
is  a  lai^e  and  well  built  town.  The  houses  arc  lofty,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.  It  is  considered  tn  some  degree  as 
the  capital  of  the  Highlands,  being  the  only  town  of  any 
importance  beyond  Aberdeen.  On  the  High  Street,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  stands  the  Coun-Uouse,  eoo- 
nected  with  the  Tolbooih,  a  handsome  modem  building, 
with  a  fine  tower,  terminated  by  a  very  elegant  spire. 
The  town  stands  on  both  si>!es  of  ilie  ri\'er  Ness  ;  but  the 
southern  part  is  Ihe  most  populous  and  extensive.  The 
two  parts  81  e  united  by  a  stone  bridge  of  seveo  arches.  A 
most  valtiablc  institution,  the  Academy,  deserves  partico- 
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lar  nodce.  It  was  finallj  established  in  1700.  The  gen*  inwenieti^ 
tknen  of  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties  had  Acadcniy. 
leog  ooDStdered  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of  learn- 
iigs^  oo  a  liberal  and  extensive  plan,  of  veiy  great  im- 
portance to  this  part  of  the  country.  A  committee  having 
been  appointed,  in  the  year  1787»  to  consider  of  the  most 
pn^er  methods  for  carrying  it  into  cfFect,  immediately 
co0imeiiced  an  extensive  correspondence ;  and  subscript 
tioAs  were  <^ned  in  Scotland,  Elngland,  France,  America, 
and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  all  of  which  natives  of 
tfiis  county  were  settled.  A  piece  of  ground,  contain* 
iag  about  three  acres,  was  purchased,  and  an  elegant 
boildtng  erected,  consisting  of  a  large  public  hall,  with 
six  very  ^acious  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
die  diffisreat  classes,  the  library,  and  philosophical  appa« 
satns.  The  busineu  is  conducted  by  a  rector  and  four 
tiilors.  In  the  first  class  the  English  language  is  taught 
grammatically :  in  the  second,  Latin  and  Greek :  in  the 
third,  arithmetic  and  book-keeping :  in  the  fourth,  the 
elements  of  Euclid,  with  their  application  to  plane  and 
qdierical  trigonometry  ;  mensuration  of  solids  and  snrfa- 
ees  in  all  its  parts  ;  geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globes  ; 
navigation,  and  the  most  useful  parts  of  practical  astro* 
m&mj  ;  naval,  civil,  and  military  architecture  ;  practical 
nnnery,  perspective,  and  drawing  :  In  the  fifth  or  high* 
est,  which  is  the  rector's  class,  are  taught  civil  and  nato* 
fil  history,  experimental  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 

The  rector  has  a  house  and  small  salary.  The  different 
Wan  have  likewise  small  salaries ;  so  that  they  depend 
chiefly  oo  the  fees  of  their  different  classes,  which  makes 
them  much  more  attentive  and  industrious*  The  fees  for 
each  session  are,  to  the  master  of  the  first  class  six  shil» 
Ungs  ;  to  the  master  of  the  second  class,  twelve  shillings; 
the  sime  to  the  master  of  the  third*    The  fee  for  each 
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^interneu.  session  to  tUc  mnsCcr  of  Ihc  fourth  is  one  guinea  ;  and  it" 
the  master  of  ilie  higliest  class,  one  guinea  and  a  half.  Be- 
sides these  fees  there  is  a  small  sum  paid  by  every  siudeni 
attending  the  academy  to  the  vector.  The  number  of  ilu- 
dents  is  generally  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  sessions.  The  drft  be- 
gins the  ISth  of  July,  and  ends  on  the  20th  of  December; 
the  second  begins  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  ends  on  the 
lOch  of  June,  The  directors  of  the  academy  are,  the  pro- 
vost, bailies,  dean  of  guild,  sheriff  of  the  county,  aiid  the 
moderator  of  the  presbytery  of  Inverness.  Subscribers  of 
L.50  are  likewise  directors  for  life  ;  and  subscribers  to 
the  amount  of  L. 100  are  perpetual  directors  ;  i.  (.  thedi- 
rection  is  cooniinued  to  (heir  heirs  and  assigns.  Besides 
these  directors,  five  gentlemen  of  (he  county  arc  antiuslly 
elected  at  the  Michaelmas  head-court.  At  the  desire  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  London,  a  class  has  been  opened 
for  teaching  the  Gaelic  language,  with  a  salary  of  L.15 
per  annum,  to  which  tiie  directors  have  added  L.16.  Aa 
infirmary  has  also  been  here  established. 
Monicipal  The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  four'batlies,  and  a 
^^i[^  dean  of  guilt!,  assisted  by  a  council,  consisting  of  twenty 
one  members,  called  the  town-council.  The  new  council 
are  elected  every  year  by  the  old  before  their  office  ei- 
pires.  The  new  council  elect  from  iheir  number  the  pro. 
vost,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and  a  treasurer.  There  are 
six  corporations  of  craftsmen,  besides  several  crafts  not  io< 
corporated. 

Inverness  is  a  royal  borough  of  great  antiquity.  It* 
firn  charter  was  granted  by  King  MHlcoIm  Canmore. 
It  always  stood  firm  in  its  allegiance  to  the  crt.wn ; 
and  maintained  in  ancient  limes,  with  the  neighbnuiuig 
rebellious  chieflaiiis  and  ilitn  ^lans,  mnnv  nts^uatc 
coailici'.  The  fullowing  ,na.-~s  are  tiacci  of  ihi.-  *iate 
of  hostility.     On  the  weit  side,  where   irruptions  were 
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fommonly  made,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  the  to^wnew.^ 
town,  there  is  a  place  called  Pa/^^rf,that  is,  **  the  Watch* 
Town  ;"  a  hill,  Tarnna/aire,  «  the  Watch-Hill ;"  and  a 
large  stone,  Clachnafaire^  *•  the  Watch-Stone."  Near  thii 
noted  stone  is  a  smaU  fishing  village,  which  is  called  by 
its  name.     The  last  charter  in  Favour  of  the  borough  waft 
granted  by  King  James  the  Sixth.     From  the  date  of  this 
charter  to  the  revolution  in  1698,  the  inhabitants  were  an 
industrious,  enterprising,  and  thriving  people.    Several  o« 
pnlent  families,  notv  flourishing  in  the  country,  derive 
their  riches   from  ancestors  who  were  merchants  and 
guild-brethren  of  Inverness.     The  principal   source  of 
their  wealth  was  a  commerce  in  com  and  skins.     The 
^om  and  malting  trade  was  brought  to  a  considerable 
lidgbt.     The  greater  part  of  the  town  consisted  in  kilns 
and  granaries.     The  export  trade  -was  carried  on  chiefly 
with  France,  the  northern  countries,  and  Holland.  All  the 
liome^oorisiimption,  likewise*  in  malt^'*  was  -supplied  by 
them,*  that  is,^  of  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire,  Sutherland 
Caithness,  the  Western  Isles,  and  the  Orkneys ;  for  the 
art  of  malt-making  in  these  days  was  understood  in  this 
eountry  chiefly  by  the  com  merchants  of  Inverness.    The 
skin  trade,  dnring  the  period  under  consideration,  was 
singly  of  itself  a  source  of  great  wealth.     The  people  of 
aD  the  extensive  country  and  isles  now  mentioned  resorted 
to  Inverness,  as  the  only  or  the  most  convenient  market 
they  then  knew  any  thing  of.    In  exchange  for  skins,  they 
were  supplied,  some  with  meal,  others  malt,  and  all  of 
them  with  dye-stuffs,  salt,  coarse  linen,  and  iron.    From 
the  revolution  to  the  year  1746,  the  borough  of  Inverness 
suffered  a  gradual  decline  ;  so  that,  at  that  time,  and  f#r 
several  years  after,  the  town  appeared  little  better  than 
the  ruins  of  what  it  formerly  was.     In  the  centre  of  the 
^wa  there  were  many  mmoas  houses  ^  and  in  all  the  other 
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parts  of  it,  every  second  space,  and  that  by  far  the  largei, 
exhibited  the  ruiu  of  a  kiln,  a  granary,  or  other  building. 
This  decline  had  arisen  from  the  same  causes  which  niiaed 
the  trade  of  most  of  the  old  towns  on  the  east  of  Scotland. 
After  the  union,  the  predominance  of  English  capital,  and 
the  wars  in  which  the  nation  was  so  frequently  engaged 
with  those  states  on  the  continent  with  whom  the  Scottish 
trade  had  been  chiefly  carried  on,  diverted  it  into  other 
channels.  The  trade  in  skins  had  declined,  because  the 
merchants  of  Glasgow  contrived  to  draw  it  from  itie 
cast  to  the  west  coast ;  and  to  the  Clyde,  as  a  better 
market,  the  Highlanders  began  to  find  their  way.  As 
the  rebellion  in  1145  hod  been  chiefly  commenced  by 
chiefs  in  the  western  pan  of  this  county,  Inverness 
and  the  chaia  of  lakes  proceeding  westward  from  it,  b^  ^ 
came  the  centre  of  all  the  military  operations,  la  buildfl 
ing  forts,  making  roads,  and  other  works  carried  on  \gm 
^vernment,  for  the  permanent  subjugation  or  civiliaaj 
tioa  of  the  country.  Hence  this  town,  from  tb at  period] 
began  to  revive,  from  the  circulation  of  money  which  ttxdc 
place  in  and  around  it,  and  manufactures  and  commerce 
were  gradually  restored.  The  principal  manufactures  in  thii 
place  are  hemp  and  fiax.  The  first  has  been  established 
near  forty  years ;  and  at  present  employs,  in  spinning 
dressing,  and  weaving,  above  lOOOmen,  women,  and  child- 
ren. The  hemp  is  imported  from  the  Baltic,  and  n 
factured  into  sailcloth  and  sacking  ;  in  which  state  it  ill  J 
sent  to  various  parts  of  Britain  and  the  East  and  Westt 
dies.  The  while  thread  manufactnre  has  been  establisl 
nearly  twenty  years.  This  business  is  said  to  eraploy.ltj 
all  its  branches,  such  as  heckling,  spinning, 
bleaching,  and  dyeing,  no  less  than  1D,000  iodividtutlajy 

and  surrounding  country.     The  company  ba«f 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  several  agents,  w 
nanage  the  spinning  departments.     The  flax  is  liter 
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chiefly  imported  firom  the  Baltic^  and  the  greatest  part  of  W«*^nr' 
the  thread  sent  to  London ;  from  whence  it  is  dispersed  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  the  Inverness  thread  being 
very  much  esteemed.     The  cotton  manufacture  has  like* 
wiae  found  its  way  here,  and  succeeds  very  wcU.    Besides 
these^  ihere  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  tanned  lea* 
ther.    This  place  possesses  several  advantages  for  manu* 
facUires.     The  raw  material  is  easily  imported,  and  the 
manufactured  goods  exported  as  readily.    Labour  is  like* 
wise  cheap.    The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  deamess  of  fud^ 
cool  being  imported  from  England  i  though  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country^ 
that  this  useful  mineral  might  be  found  in  the  neighbour* 
hoodt  if  some  of  the  proprietors  would  risk  a  little  in  ma- 
king pn^r  trials,  or  allow  these  to  be  made  by  wealthy 
•nd  public-spirited  iildividuals.   The  situation  of  the  town 
is  cm  a  plain  between  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  river  Ness. 
Ships  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  can  ride  at  anchor  within 
a  mile  of  it ;  and  at  spring  tides  vessels  of  half  that  bur- 
then can  come  up  to  the  quay  close  to  the  town.     The 
greatest  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Inverness  are  eflb* 
jdoyed  in  carrying  to  London  the  produce  of  the  manufac- 
tures, the  fish  caught  in  the  river  Ness,  and  the  skins  of 
otters,  rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  goats,  roes,  &c.    They  bring 
back,  in  remm,  materials  both  for  use  and  luxury ;  parti- 
cularly hardware  and  haberdashery  j  for  the  retailing  of. 
which,  as  well  as  the  wholesale  business,  there  are  some 
excellent  shops  in  Inverness,  that  supply  the  very  extensive 
district  of  which  it  is  the  capital.     A  superb  harbour  or 
bason  has  been  constructed  here  for  vessels  sailing  acrots 
the  island  by  the  Caledonian  Canal  now  forming.    lnvi|t|!^ 
cient  times  there  was  annually  exported  from  Inverness  !k 
ihip^s  cargo  of  juniper  berries,  which  were  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  the  manufacture  of  gin.     Inverness^shire  seeroe 
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-  the  native  country  of  ihe  juniper  tree,  which  od  the  m 
tains  adjoining  to  tlie  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  in  Siraih- 
spey,  grons  to  great  sirenglh  and  size,  and  is  not  adwar^ 
ish  bush,  as  elsewhere. 

English  and  Gaelic  are  here  spoken  promiscuoailfi 
Though  the  language  oi  the  country  people  is  in  generd 
Gaelic,  yet,  in  ihe  town  and  immediate  vicinity  ©f  Invefu 
ness,  it  has  long  been  remarked  by  all  travellers  ftom  the 
south,  that  the  F.  iglish  tongue  is  spoken  with  very  great' 
purity, botiiiii  respect  to  pronunciation  and  grammar.  Thit 
may  be  owing  to  ilvo  causes.  In  the  tirsi  place,il  is  not  the 
mother  tonyuc,  but  is  learned,  not  I'rom  common  conren^ 
lion,  but  by  book,  as  we  learn  Greek  and  tAtin  ;  and,  se- 
condly, the-  garrison  of  English  soldiers,  which  have  ben 
in  the  neighbourhood  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  ig 
a  great  measure  regulated  the  pro  Unciation.  There  ii 
likewise  conip.iraiively  little  communication  between  thv' 
country  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  the  phi 
and  pronunciation  of  the  latter  are  little  known. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  hiH^ 
overlooking  the  town,  were  the  ruins  of  one  of  Oli' 
Cromwell's  forts,  and  ot  a  castle  supposed  to  have  bees' 
built  by  Malcolm  Canmore  ;  but  these  have  been  razi 
to  the  foundation,  and  the  ground  cultivated.  Near  thft* 
town,  on  tbe  west  side,  is  Tmona-heurich,  the  '•  Hill  rf' 
Fairies,"  a  beauiiful  in!iul:iied  hilt  covered  with  trees.  It 
is  of  a  siijf;al<ir  shape,  nearly  resembling  a  ship  with  her 
keel  uppermost,  its  base  is  a  parallelogram,  the  length 
of  which  is  1  !i94  and  the  breadth  1  in  feet,  from  which  it 
rises  to  the  height  of  250  feel  above  the  level  of  the  ri- 
ver. From  Ihe  summit,  which  is  quite  Sal,  is  a  very  6iia 
view  of  the  town  of  Inverness  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
try. This  hill  's  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Inveib 
oess.  Ai>out  8  mile  lanher  from  the  town  is  another 
bill,  much  higher,  rugged  and  iteep,  called  Craig  Pfagtric. 
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iTic  elevation  of  its  highest  part  above  the  bed  of  the  ri-  ^<>"•• 
ver  is  no  less  than  1150  feet.  The  hill*  is  ascended  by  acnie  Piu»» 
winding  road,  which  has  evidently  been  formed  out  of^^"^ 
the  rock  by  art ;  and  from  the  summit  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea- coast.  The  top  of  Craig  Phatric  is  flat^ 
ind  has  been  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  the  form  of  a  pa«- 
rallelogram,  the  length  of  which  is  about  eighty  yards 
and  the  breadth  thirty  within  the  wslU.  The  most  cu- 
rious circumstance  attending  it  is,  that  the  stones  are  all 
firmly  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  vitrified  matter 
like  lava,  or  like  the  flag  or  scoriae  of  an  iron  foundefy ; 
and  the  stones  themselves,  in  many  places,  seem  to  have 
been  softened  and  vitrified.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
rampart  is  now  covered  with  turf,  so  that  it  has  the  ap* 
pearance  of  an  earthen  mound  ;  but  on  removing  the  earthy 
die  vitrified  matter  is  every  where  visible^  and  Would  seem 
to  have  been  in  some  places  of  considerable  height.  On 
the  outside  appears  to  have  been  a  second  kind  of  rampart^ 
but  not  so  regular  as  the  first.  Considerable  masses  of  vi- 
trified  matter  are  likewise  found  in  this  second  rampart; 
under  which  is  the  natural  rock,  chiefly  granite^  with 
some  breccia  or  puddingstone  here  and  thete,  composed 
of  red  granite,  pebbles,  quartz,  &c.  in  a  cement  of  clay 
and  qtiartose  matter.  In  many  parts  of  the  wall,  the 
stones  are  entirely  melted  or  vitrified ;  others,  on  the 
eontrary,  in  which  the  fusion  has  not  been  so  complete^ 
•re  sonk  into  the  vitrified  matter,  in  such  a  manner  as  t6 
be  nearly  buried  in  it,  or  inclosed  by  it.  Within  the 
area  it  a  hollow,  which  was  formerly  a  well,  but  has 
been  filled  up  to  prevent  sheep  falling  into  it«  We  for* 
nerly  stated  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  form- 
ed by  antiquarians  about  vitrified  forts,  and  shall  not  here 
repeat  them* 

The  chain  of  forts  along  the  chah  of  lochs,  which  in 
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the  centre  of  Invcrness-shire  cross  the  isliuid,  has  already 
been  noticed.  Fort  Crcorgc  is  placed  at  the  eastern  eictremi- 
ty  ;  Fori  William  at  the  west ;  and  Fort  Augustus  in  the 
middle,  at  ihe  head  of  Loch  Ness.  Fort  George  is  placed 
opposite  to  Fortrose,  upon  a  neck  of  ]and, which,  advancing 
into  the  Moray  Frith,  contracts  il  into  a  narrow  strait.  As 
theFrilh,  after  widening,  again  contracts  at  Inverness, go- 
vernment pi^posed  to  bnild  the  fort  ihere,  at  the  place, 
already  noticed,  called  the  Citadel  or  Cromwell's  Fort ; 
but  the  magistrates  of  Inverness  demanded  such  a  price 
for  the  ground,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  of- 
fended, and  ordered  an  inspection  of  the  ground  whereoa 
it  now  stands  to  be  made  by  some  engineers,  who  report- 
ed that  it  would  answer  equally  well  wrih  that  at  Inver- 
ness. Accordingly  government  purchased  the  groond, 
and  a  large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  firom  Mr 
Campbell  of  Calder.  The  work  commenced  in  the  year 
1147,  under  the  direction  of  General  Skinner.  The  ev 
timate  given  in  was  L.I20,0(IO;  but  it  is  said  to  bare 
cost  upwards  of  L.lciO,Duo.  It  is  a  most  regular  fortiJi- 
cation,  and  covers  (en  Scottish  acres.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  considerable  influence  on  the  stale  of  so- 
ciety in  the  country  around.  The  market,  however, 
which  it  has  opened  for  several  productions  of  the  coun- 
try renders  it  an  object  of  some  consideration. 

Fort  Augustus,  at  the  west  end  of  Loch  Ness,  stand)  on 
a  plain,  having  the  river  Tarff  on  the  south-east,  and  the 
Oich  on  the  west.  It  is  a  regular  fortification,  with  four 
bastions,  and  barracks  capable  of  accommodating  400  soL- 
diers,  with  piopcr  lodgings  for  the  oSicers.  It  is  a  verj 
neat-looking  place  ;  and  a  surrounding  plantation  gives  ii 
very  much  the  appearance  of  an  English  country-seal,  h 
is  garrisoned  by  invalids,  and  supplied  with  provisions  from 
Inverness  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons.  Though  ihe  fertifi- 
cation  is  in  good  repair,  it  is  by  no  means  a  place  of 
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Mrei^thy  being  commanded  hy  the  surrounding  hills  al«     '<«^ 
flioet  Oft  every  side.     It  was  taken  by  the  rebels  in  the 
year  1740,  but  was  deserted  by  them  after  demolishing 
what  they  could. 

At  die  eastern  cxtreaiity  of  Linnhe  I^och,  where  it  Fiat  WH* 
tuiBS  oarthward  to  form  Lochiel,  stands  Fort  William. 
Tlw  fiart  is  of  a  triangular  form,  with  two  bastions.  It 
has  ifteen  twelve*pounders,  some  mortars^  and  a  consider* 
tble  armoury.  It  was  built  during  the  usurpation  of 
Gromwelly  by  the  advice  and  direction  of  General  Monk, 
and  occupied  much  more  ground  at  that  time  than  it  does 
at  present,  containing  no  fewer  than  2000  effective  troops. 
Colonel  Bryan  was  the  first  governor,  and  the  fort  was 
tbcn  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  **  Garrison  of  In* 
verlocby."  In  the  time  of  Ring  William  it  was  rebuilt 
en  m  lesa  scale,  with  stone  and  lime  instead  of  earth.  In 
the  year  1746  it  stood  a  siege  of  five  weeks,  which  com* 
menced  on  the  24tb  February,  and  was  raised  on  the  3d 
of  April  following,  with  the  loss  to  the  garrison  of  only 
six  men  killed  and  twenty-four  wounded.  It  is,  however,  • 
by  no  means  a  place  of  strength,  and  for  several  years  past 
baa  been  garrisoned  only  by  a  few  invalids.  Some  time 
ago^  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  wall  was  undermined  and 
fwept  away  by  the  river  Nevis,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
ever  since  been  going  to  ruin,  and  there  seems  little  pro- 
bability of  its  being  repaired.  The  history  of  the  origi* 
sal  construction  of  this  fort  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
During  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  many  of  the  Highland 
chiefs  continued  faithfully  attached  to  the  royal  cause. 
These,  however,  one  after  another,  made  their  peace  with 
General  Monk,  exceptbg  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochie], 
whom  no  entreaties  could  induce  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
of  his  king.  Monk  left  no  method  unattempted  to  bribe 
him  into  submission,  and  held  out  proposals  so  very  flat* 
leriof  I  that  he  was  importuned  by  many  of  his  friends  to 
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accept  of  them,  but  he  despised  them  all,  and  scorned  if 
aubmii.     Monk  finding  all  his  attempts  ineifecttial,  i 
ved  to  plant  this  garrisou,  in  order  iq  keep  ihe  chief  u 
his  dependants  in  awe.     Sir  Ewaii  being  informed  of  il 
design,  thought  the  best  plan  wonld  be  to  attack  the  eneinm 
on  their  march  from  Inverness,  as  he  imagined  thej  » 
come  from  thence  to  erect  the  fort  j  but  ihey  arrived  si 
(lenjy  hy  aea,  and  disconcerted  all  his  measures.     Thej 
brought  with  them  ^tich  plenty  of  materials,  and  werell 
the  vicinity  of  so  miich  wood,  that  within  one  day  a 
their  landing,  the  fort  was  erected,  and  the  troops  secuM 
from  danger.     The  laird  of  Lochiel  saw  all  iheir  monoil 
from  a  netghhoiiring  eminence  ;  and  finding  it  impracl 
cable  to  attack  ihtin  with  any  probability  of  success,  : 
tired  to  a  wood  oa  the  north  side  ol  Lochiel,  called  i 
chadallen,  from  whence  he  had  a  good  view  of  his  en« 
at  Inverlochy.  He  dismi^iEed  his  followers  1 
cattle  farther  from  the  enemy,  and  lo  furnish   ihem$cl«4 
with  provisjons,  escepting  ihirty-eight  chosen  men,  whoi 
he  kept  as  a  guard.      He  had  alio  spies  about  the  g 
■on,  who  informed  him  of  all  their   transactions.     Fill 
days  after  tlicir  arrival   at  Inverlochy,  the  governor  di 
patched  three  hundred  of  his  men  in  two  vessels,  wbid| 
were  to  sail  northward,    and  anchor  on  each  side  of  ll 
shore  near  Achadallen.  Locliiel  being  informed  that  tbi 
design  was  to  cut  down  his  wood  and  carry  away  his  a 
tie,  was  determined  to  make  them  pay  dear  for  every  O 
and  bullock's  hide.  Favoured  by  the  woods,  he  came  pre 
close  to  the  shore,  where  he  saw  their  motions  so  dis 
that  he  counted  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  ship,  and  fon 
that  tlie  armed  men  exceeded  one  hundred  »nd  forty,  I 
sides  a  number  of  workmen,   with  axes  and  other  insttl 
menis.     Having  fully  satisfied  himself  in  this  respect,  I 
returned  to  his  friends,  and  called  a  council  of  war.    The 
yoiuiger  part  of  tbcm  wer«  eager  for  an  attack,  bntlhe 
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older  and  more  experienced  remonstrated  against  it^  as  a  Forti. 
very  rash  and  hazardous  enterprise.  Lochiel  then  asked 
two  of  the  party,  who  had  served  him  in  several  sharp  ac« 
tions^  if  ever  they  saw  him  engage  on  terms  so  disad* 
irantageous  ?  They  declared  they  never  did.  Animated 
hf  the  ardour  of  youth,  for  lie  was  then  very  jouiig,  he 
insisted,  in  a  short  but  spirited  speech,  that  if  they  had 
any  regard  for  their  king,  their  chief,  or  their  own  ho« 
noar,  they  would  attack  the  English  ;  **  for,"  sajs  he, 
^  if  every  one  kills  his  man,  which  I  hope  you  will,  I 
ynU  answer  for  the  rest."  Upon  this  they  cheerfully  con« 
sented ;  but  requested  that  he  ax\d  his  younger  brother  Al- 
lan would  ttand  at  a  distance  from  the  danger.  Lochiel 
^ould  not  hear,  with  any  patience,  this  proposal  with  re« 
gard  to  himself,  b^it  (;ommsmded  bis  brother,  who  was 
equally  anxious  to  ^hare  the  danger,  to  be  bound  to  a  tree, 
kavtng  a  little  boy  to  attend  him  ;  but  he  soon  prevailed 
on  the  boy,  bj  threats  and  entreaties,  to  disengage  him, 
and  ran  to  the  confliqt.  The  Camerons,  being  somewhat 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  arn^ed  partly  with  muskets 
and  partly  with  bows,  kept  their  pieces  and  arrows  till 
their  very  muzzles  and  points  touched  the  breasts  of  their 
enemies.  The  very  first  fire  killed  nbout  thirty.  They 
inunediately  took  their  broad  swords,  and  laid  about  with 
incredible  fury.  The  English  defended  themselves  with 
their  muskets  and  bayonets  with  great  bravery,  but  to 
little  piirpose.  The  combat  was  long  and  obstinate.  At 
last  the  £nglish  gave  way,  and  retres^ted  towards  the. 
ship,  with  their  faces  towards  the  enemy,  fighting  with 
astonishing  resolution.  Lochiel,  to  prevent  their  flight, 
ordered  two  or  three  of  his  men  to  run  before,  and  from 
behind  a  bush,  to  make  a  noise  as  if  there  was  another 
party  of  Highlanders  stationed  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
This,  took  so  effectually  that  they  stopt,  and  animated  by 
ifg^  madness^  and  despair,  renewed  the  fight  with  greaw 
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Pom.     er  fury  than  ever,  and  wanted  nolhing  but  proper  si 

to  make  Lochiel  repent  of  this  stralagem.  They  were  at 
last,  however,  forced  to  give  way,  and  ftctake  ibemsdvci 
to  their  heels.  Tlie  Camcrotis  pursued  ihem  chin-deep 
into  the  sea.  Of  the  English  one  hundred  and  thiny.dglit, 
were  found  dead,  while  Lochiel  only  lost  fire  men.  h 
this  engagement  Locheil  himself  had  several  wonderfnl  0 
scapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strongB 
est  and  bravest  of  the  ofHcers  retired  behind  a  bush,  whcM 
he  observed  Locheil  pursuing  alone,  and  darting  upM 
him,  thought  himself  secure  of  his  prey.  They  met  witHi 
equal  fury  ;  tlie  combat  was  long  doubtful.  The  £j^ 
lish  officer  had  by  far  the  advantage  in  strength  and  sixi) 
but  Lochiel  exceeded  him  in  nimbleness  and  activity,  ai 
forced  the  sword  out  of  his  hand,  upon  which  his  antagM 
nisi  flew  upon  him  like  a  tiger  ;  they  closed  and  wrestMt 
till  both  fell  on  the  ground  in  each  other's  arms.  TU 
English  officer  got  above  Lochiel,  and  pressed  him  htuif 
but  strelching  foith  his  neck,  and  attempting  to  disengag# 
himself,  Locheil,  who  by  this  time  had  his  hands  at  S 
beny,  with  his  left  hand  seized  him  by  the  collar,  an 
jumping  at  his  extended  throat,  bit  it  with  his  teeth  qiiilrf 
thtougl),  bringing  away  his  monihlul,  which  he  nfwfi 
wards  said  was  the  sweetest  bit  he  ever  had  in  his  life.  1: 
mediately  after  this  encounter,  when  continuing  the  puw 
suit,  he  lound  his  men  chin-deep  in  the  sea.  He  quickl 
followed  iliem,  and  observing  a  man  on  the  deck  aimiq 
his  piece  a<  him,  pluTigcd  into  the  aea,  and  escaped  * 
narrowly,  that  the  hair  on  the  back-part  of  his  head  m 
cut,  and  a  little  of  the  skin  taken  off.  6oon  aftervaidl 
a  similar  attetnpt  was  made  to  shoot  him,  when  his  fostei 
brother  threw  himself  before  him,  and  received  the  shi 
in  hii  breast,  preferrinj;  the  life  of  his  chief  to  his  owl 
It  this  way  did  ii,e  bold  and  resolute  chief  harass  the  new  ^ 
garrison  ta  hia  neighbourhood, making  them  often pajdcv 
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for  llicir  dfpredatioQs  ;  till  at  last,  finding  his  country  im.  Vill'gi>- 
poveTUhcd,ancl  his  people  almoM  ruined,  tielistcned  to  the 
repeated  solicitations  which  were  made  to  him,  and  sub- 
miLted  on  terms  of  hisown  dictating.  Monk  immediately 
wrote  hitn  a  letter  of  thanks,  which  was  dated  at  Dal- 
keith the  5th  of  June  :q55. 

The  village  of  Maryburgh  or  Gordonsburgh  is  situ-M»rT- 
sted  upon  the  sea-shore,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lochiel, 
within  ■  few  yards  to  the  south-west  of  Fort  William. 
Thcr«  was  a  village  here  before  the  fort  was  built.  It 
was  called  Auchintore-beg.  It  stood  on  the  spot  where 
the  esplanade  is  now  placed.  After  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  the  British  throne,  it  received  the  name 
of  Maryburgh,  in  honour  of  his  queen.  Of  late  it  is  fre- 
quently called  Gordonsburgh,  from  the  family  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  place,  containing  some 
few  tolerable  houses,  but  the  greater  number  seem  very- 
poor  habitations.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  five  i 
hundred,  most  of  whom  have  scarcely  any  employment 
except  the  herring  fishery,  which  is  here  of  no  great  im- 
portance. This  place,  however,  is  now  a  great  market  for 
wool.  Many  of  the  English  manufacturers  send  sgentt 
or  their  junior  partners  hither  to  purchase  this  commodk^^ 
which  they  send  immediately  by  sea  to  Liverpool  and  o- 
ther  ports.  The  communication  from  thence  to  the  sea 
by  Loch  Linnhe  is  very  good.  Ships  of  any  size  caa 
come  up  to  Fort  William.  Here  is  likewise  plenty  of 
peal  for  fuel ;  and  coals  might  be  imported  sufficiently 
cheap.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful,  particalarlj' 
herrings,  haddocks,  whitings,  salmon,  £cc. 

The  village  of  Grantoun  stands  on  the  banks  of  A^CrtBiaiti. 
Spey,  in  the  parish  of  Cromdale,  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  the  county,  where  a  part  of  Invemess-shirc  is 
interposed,  as  already  mentioned,  between  the  counties  of 
Monty  ud  Banff.    It  deserves  notice  chiefly  as  ao  exain. 
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*'""  pie  of  public  spirit,  on  ihe  part  of  a  great  Highland  fami- 
ly, in  eadeavourtng,  by  the  esiablishmenl  of  a  village,  to 
afford  a  permanent  settlement  to  their  ancient  dependanit, 
without  driving  them  from  the  country,  after  it  has  been 
found  beneficial  to  enlarge  the  farms  as  much  as  poasiblc. 
About  thirty  years  ago  thespot  where  thisvillagesiandsnat 
a  barren  heath,  accounted  altogether  unimprovable  ;  it  Ttovr 
contains  nearly  six  hundred  inhabitants,  including  all  sorts 
of  tradesmen,  such  as  shoemakers,  weavers  of  wool,  linen, 
and  stockings,  blacksmiths,  wrights,  masons,  shopkeefb 
ers,  brewers,  and  bakers.  The  village  stands  on  the  greil 
road  along  the  Spey,  and  a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  a 
ver  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town.  The  village  i| 
neally  built,  and  contains  an  elegant  towa- house  and  a  pda 
son.  Sir  James  Grant,  the  superior,  and  head  of  the  grMt 
clan  of  that  name,  upon  whose  property  it  has  been  i 
ed,  has  been  anxious  to  introduce  several  manufacture 
to  it,  which  promise  to  prove  successful.  An  extensiii^ 
manufactory  for  carding  and  spinning  wool,  and  makinf 
blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  has  recently  been  established) 
Sir  James  Grant  has  established  a  school,  in  which,  bcsidM 
the  English  language,  Latin  and  French  are  taught.  Tt» 
teacher  enjoys  what  ts  accounted  a  liberal  salary,  indf* 
pendent  of  Ihe  fees  from  his  scholars.  The  salary  coiw 
lists  of  L.IO,  being  mortified  money  allotted  by  the  preh 
bylery  of  the  bounds  tor  this  object  ;  L.IO  given  by  tht 
Society  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  and  L.lft 
annually  givtn  by  Sir  James  Grant  himself.  As  we  fori 
merly  noticed,  it  is  by  means  of  the  intelligence  d^ivtd' 
from  cheapeducation,  that  Scotland,  during  these  last  thirqK 
years,  has  been  able  to  make  such  rapid  progress  in  agri> 
culture,  and  in  all  the  useful  arts,  and  that  the  natives  at 
the  country  have  at  all  times  been  enabled  to  disiinguiill 
themselves  in  the  public  service  of  the  stale,  or  to  become 
the  au)st  active  instrumeats  in  the  great  cities,  and  ia  aH 
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|be  distant  colonies  of  the  empire,  in  augmenting  the  com*^'"'^*"^ 
aiefce  and  riches  of  the  nation. 

This  conntj  contains  considerable  remains  of  antiquitj. 
At  the  same  time,  it  maj  be  remarked,  that  Highland  an* 
tiqnitiea,  so  far  as  regards  buildings,  are  less  connect- 
ed  with  general  historj,  and  therefore  less  instructive,  than 
ixmilar  cAjects  in  the  low  country*  The  great  theatre 
of  the  contest  for  national  independence  always  lay  in 
the  south  ;  and  as  the  Country  was  there  less  rugged,  it 
was  more  necsssary  for  the  ehiefs  to  fortify  themselves 
within  strong  castles,  and  all  the  inferior  gentry  had  strong 
towers.  In  the  Highlands,  the  terrific  rudeness  of  the 
country,  intersected  by  mountains,  lakes,  arms  of  the  sea, 
and  forests,  conferred  upon  every  chief  a  considerable 
degree  of  safety,  independent  of  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  Bi 
the  low  country,  also,  were  the  most  numerous  ecclesias. 
tical  establishments ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally  a-' 
fose  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  territory. 

There  are  two  rocks  of  the  same  uamCi  one  at  each  ex*Craig  B]»* 
tremity  of  the  country  csdled  Strathspey,  about  thirty  ^^ 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Each  of  these  rocks  is 
crikd  Craig  BJaehU^^  ^  Rock  of  Alarm.*^  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  the  signal  was  given  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  for  all  fit  to  bear  arms  to  appear  at  an  appointed 
place.  Hence  the  Grants  motto,  ^  Stand  faaf,"  Craig 
Elacbitm 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmanavaig  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  In-in«cr1odiy 
verlochy.  There  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  borough  of  the  ^^""^ 
same  name  adjacent  to  this  building,  which  some  of  the  old 
Scottish  historians  call  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  of  this  borough  there  are  now  no  other  vesti- 
ges than  some  pavement  in  diflPerent  places,  which  were 
probably  the  streets  of  it.  The  castle  has  survived  the 
borough,  and  now  stands  alone  in  ancient  magnificence, 
ffter  lumag  foea  the  river  IfOchie,  that  formerly  filled  i^ 
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c'  ditches,  run  ia  AQolher  course,  and  outllTed  all  hiitorjr 
utd  all  tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.  It  is  a  qua. 
dran^ular  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  mea* 
suriiig  thirty  jards  every  way  within  the  walls.  The  towa 
crs  and  ramparts  arc  solidly  built  of  stone  and  lime,  niof 
feet  thick,  at  the  bottom,  and  drawing  in  to  the  thiduiess  oC 
eight  feet  above.  As  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  they  art 
not  so  entire  as  to  show  what  it  was ;  nor  were  they  all, 
equally  high,  as  it  is  probable  they  were  all  on  a  level  « 
top,  and  standing  upon  uneven  ground.  The  western  tow* 
er,  which  stood  on  the  lowest  foundation,  is  the  lughest  of 
them  all,  and  the  largest  every  way.  It  does  not  seem  le 
have  been  less  than  fifty  feet  when  it  was  all  entire ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  towers  may  probably  have  been  about  forty 
feet  in  height.  The  rampart  between  them  seems  to  haw 
been  uncovered  j  but  all  the  towers  were  probably  roofed, 
by  placing  some  cover  above  a  joisiing  of  beams  of  wood^ 
for  which  there  are  still  ramaining  some  square  openingi 
in  (he  walls  at  the  lop,  as  well  as  below  that  for  the  Boort 
of  tlie  first  and  second  stones.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  witb* 
out  the  walls,  the  ditch  begins  which  surrounded  the  castlsi 
It  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  broad,  and  was  filled  with 
water  from  the  river.  The  whole  building,  including  ibe 
towers,  coven  about  1600  yards,  and  within  the  outside 
of  the  ditch  are  lOOO  square  yards,  which  is  nearly  i* 
acre  and  a  half  of  English  measure.  At  the  great  gatt^ 
between  the  south  and  east  lowers,  there  are  some  rematu 
of  a  building  for  the  drawbridge.  The  gate  is  nine  feft 
wide,  and  arched  to  the  same  height,  with  abutments  of 
fourteen  feet  at  each  side  to  strengthen  it  within.  There 
was  also  another  gate  directly  opposite  to  this  one,  of 
nearly  the  same  size,  which  probably  might  answer  as  a 
water-gate,  and  lead  into  the  river.  Besides  these  two  priiN 
cipal  entries,  three  of  the  towers  were  provided  with  sally 
ports ;  ohe  from  each  tower,  well  contrived,  and  close  \n 
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the  arrow-holesy  which  also  flanked  and  defended  them*  Aod^iidti. 
To  the  lowest  story  of  each  tower  there  is  a  door  leading       ' 
in  from  the  inner  area  of  the  castle,  and  a  winding  stair 
mp  to  the  second  story  tittough  the  heart  of  the  wall^ 
From  the  second  story  there  is  also  a  door  on  each  side  of 
every  tower,  leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  rampart,  a  cur- 
tain-waU  between  the  towers.    This  wall  had  a  parapet 
tf  stone,  two  feet  thick,  inside  unH  outside,  between  which 
the  troops  might  stand  in  security,  and  defend  themselves 
with  missile  weapons  from  the  top  of  it.    The  whole  was 
evidently  defended  by  arrows.  Every  tower  is  built  with 
loop-holes  on  each  side  of  it,  so  contrived  as  to  flank  the 
whole  curtain  of  the  rampart  as  far  as  the  next  tower* 
These  arrow-holes,  or  perpendicular  slits  in  the  walls,  are 
well  contrived  to  allow  the  archers  a  free  aim,  and  defend 
them,  at  the  same  time,  from  any  weapons  from  without. 
The  western  tower,  which  is  always  called  the  Cummings 
ZVittfr,  is  forty-two  feet  diameter  over  walls^  and  twenty- 
Smut  feet  within  them.    In  the  lower  story  of  it  we  find 
three  arrow-holes  ;  in  the  second  story  faur  ;  and  in  the 
third  story  eight  or  nine  ;  all  of  them  faced  with  free« 
atone,  two  inches  and  a  half  wide  on  the  outside,  and  ex« 
'tending  to  the  breadth  of  seven  feet  within,  and  six  feet 
high.    There  is  a  chimney  in  the  middle  story  of  each 
tower,  large,  and  running  through  the  wall  obliquely ; 
and  also  a  winding  opening  to  the  inner  court  of  the  build- 
ingy  and  a  door  on  each  side  leading  to  the  top  of  the 
adjoining  walls,  by  means  of  which  all  the  towers  and 
jramparts  could  easily  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  middle  story  of  each  tower  seems  to  have  been  al- 
lotted for  the  principal  people  to  occupy,  as  it  was  fur- 
nished with  a  spacious  window  and  a  chimney ;  but  the 
lower  st(M*ies  had  no  light  except  what  came  in  by  the  ar- 
Tow-holesp  unless  the  door  was  open  which  led  into  the 
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Aatiquiiiw.  inner  court.     The  whole  building,  ramparts  and  towM, 
would  require  from  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  men  [o 
defend  it,  besides  reserves  ;  but  the  number  of  troops 
that  might  occupy  it  cannot  be  exactly  known,  as  the  cup* 
tains  of  the  ramparts,  outside  and  inside,  are  perforated  U 
many  places,  probably   for  beams  of  wood,  to    form  t 
shade  under  which  men  or  cattle  might  lodge  in  ufeiy-. 
From  the  name  of  the  Western  Tower,  it  is  probable  thit 
the  castle  was  occupied  by  the  Cummings  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First  of  Scotland,  when  ihey  were  most  poweiw 
ful ;  and  previous  to  that  period  by  the  thanes  of  Lochia, 
ber  ;  among  others,  by  the  noted  Bancho,  predecessor  oC 
the  race  of  Stuart.     Tliere  is  a  a  Iradicion  that  this  casth 
was  once  a  royal  residence  ;  and  that  the  famous  league' 
belwi^ft  Charles  the  Great  of  France  and  Acliaius  King 
of  Scots,  had  been  signed  there,  on  the  part  of  ifae  Scot> 
tish  monarch,  about  the  last  years  of  the  eighth  century. 
Dundhaird-      Dundhairdghall  stands  upon  the  very  summit  of  a  grees 
ghiUCw-    hill,  about  400  yards  perpendicular  in  height.    The  traow  ' 
of  the  building  are  atill  visible;  and  (be  pari  now  remaioiog  ' 
runs  round  the  whole  top  of  the  hill  (the  compass  of  whidi 
is  130  yards),  not  in  any  regular  form,  but  following  cX* 
actly  the  verge  of  the  steep,  so  as  to  command  the  great- 
est strength  possible.     The  figure  is  nearly  oval.     By  ill 
situation  upon  thiselevated  spot,  it  commands  part  of  Ma- 
more,  and  the  whole  of  Glen  Nevis,  and  must  have  been 
originally  intended  for  a  place  of  defence.     This  opinioa 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  size  of  the  work,  and  by 
Its  being  in  sight  of  the  Castle  of  Inverlochy.  Duudhaird* 
ghall  appears  to  have  been  a  fort  of  great  antiquity,  and 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  Inverlochy  Castle.     Indee<^ 
of  the  two  it  seems  ihe  more  ancient.     It  is  thought  to 
have  served  as  an  outwork  for  strengthening  that  place 
when  it  was  a  royal  residence.     The  part  of  tbe  hall  tbX 
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redudns  is  cTo  more  than  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  andAroyiitio. 
if  yitrified  til  found. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Lochie^  on  the  north  side, 
about  four  miles  above  Fort  William,  there  are  the  re« 
flMins  of  an  ancient  castle,  concerning  which  the  Mann- 
icript  History  of  the  House  of  Lochiel  sajs,  **  that  it 
was  built  bj  the  chief  of  that  familj  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Marj.^  The  probabilitj  is,  however,  that  it  is  of  a  much 
more  ancient  date;  and  the  tradition  of  the  countrj  is^ 
that  it  was  built  at  the  same  time  with  the  Castle  of  In* 
vemess.  An  additional  probability  of  its  being  built  long' 
before  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Marj,  is,  that  Bancbo 
Thane  of  Lochaber  {the  ancestor  of  the  rojal  house  of 
Stuart)  ht|d  his  castle,  as  already  noticed,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  a  little  below  the  site  of  Fore  Castle  there  is  a 
most  beautiful  walk,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  that 
still  retains  his  name.  Along  this  sweet  walk,  on  the  one 
hand,  flows  the  Lochie  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  a  delightful 
bank,  which  is  at  present  planted  with  fir,  and  which  was 
'then  nndoubtedlj  covered  with  stately  wood.  There  is  still 
remaining  of  this  building  a  wall  of  forty  or  fifty  ieet, 
and  a  vault  almost  entire,  which  could  be  converted  into 
an  excellent  cellar.  Of  old,  when  fire-arms  were  un- 
Juiown,  it  certainly  was  a  very  strong  place.  It  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a  frightful  precipice,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  river  forces  its  passage  through  rocks,  and  has  been 
secured  on  the  land-side  by  a  ditch  and  draw-bridge.  The 
traces  of  the  ditch  are  still  visible. 

The  Castle  of  Urquhart,  now  fallen  into  decay,  stands  Urquhart. 
on  a  rocky  promontory  on  the  west  side*  of  Loch  Nes's, 
in  a  pleasant  and  romantic  situation,  commanding  a  most 
agreeable  view  of  Loch  Ness,  almost  from  the  one  end  of 
it,  at  Fort  Augustus,  to  the  other  at  Bona  ;  and  also  of  the 
bnds,  woods,  and  hills  surrounding  the  loch  on  the 
south-east  and  north.    The  loch  washes  the  east  wall  of 
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AmiquiH*.it;  and  the  other  three  sides  weie  fortiCel  w ith  Sitiong 
'  rampart,  a  ditch,  and  drawbridge.  Within  the  walls  were 
buildings  and  accommodation  for  500  or  eOO  men.  This 
castle  was  a  rojal  fort,  and  was  granted  by  K.ing  James 
the  Fourth,  in  1509,  with  the  estate  and  lordship  of  Ur- 
^uhart,  to  the  laird  of  Grant,  in  whose  family  ihey  sdll 
continue.  For  some  time  before  this  grant  was  nude,  the 
lairds  of  Grant  possessed  the  castle  and  lands  of  Drijuharl 
as  the  king's  chamberlains.  Abercromby  the  historian 
says,  that  King  Edward  the  First  of  England  reduced  ihij 
fort  in  1303,  and  basely  put  to  the  sword  Alexander  Bois, 
the  governor,  and  his  garrison,  who  had  bravely  defended 
it.  In  1334,  the  same  author  says,  that  'Robert  Lauder, 
governor  of  this  fort,  maintained  it  against  the  EngUsh, 
then  in  the  cause  of  Edward  Baliol. 
Dnidiol  In  diflerent  parts  of  the  county  are  to  be  seea  remaiiis 
i«inpicfc  of  Druidical  temples.  At  Corymony,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Invemess-shire,  is  one  in  which  the  middle  of  tbc 
circle  ii  occupied  by  a  cairn  of  loose  stones,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  one  very  large  stone.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  county,  also,  such  temples  are  found.  Some- 
times each  great  standing  stone  is  supported  by  two  other 
large  stones  burled  under  ground  ;  so  that,  where  there  is 
a  single  circle  above,  there  is  a  double  one  under  groondi 
but  this  only  occurs  where  such  works  have  been  placed 
Upon  a  soft  soil. 
Priorr  «(  In  the  parish  of  Kilmorack  are  tlie  ruins  of  the  anneat 
priory  of  Bcauly.  It  was  founded  in  ibe  year  J23u  bv 
James  Bisset  of  Lotm.  The  chaner  granted  by  him  ii 
confirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Third,  at  Rome,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  pontificate. 
WttA-  The  remains  of  old  watch-towers,  or  very  small  for- 

tresses,  are  to  be  «een  on  the  summiit  of  many  of  the 
nountains.     Xhe  iababitants  of  these,  on  oecatiao)  (f-^ 
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iJarm,  ancientlj  kindled  fires  to  give  notice  of  danger  to  Antlgiiitict. 

Ibe  neighbourhood ;  bnt  as  thej  do  not  appear  to  have 

been  places  of  permanent  residence  bj  an j  of  the  chiefs^ 

no  hutorj  exists  concerning  them.    In  the  parish  of  Lag- 

gas,  from  which  the  Spej  descends  eastward  to  the  Ger« 

snan  Ocean  at  the  Moraj  Frith,  the  Spean  descends  to  the 

Atlantic  bj  Fort  William ;  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of 

uriuch  the  waters  of  Loch  Erich  fall  southward  into  the  Taj, 

is  a  rock,  which  is  upwards  of  100  jrards  perpendicular  Ltfftj  fior* 

r — 

height*  It  is  of  such  difficult  access,,  that  it  might  be 
Mippoidd  capable  of  becoming  a  resideooe  onlj  for  the 
towering  tagle ;  jet  on  the  verj  summit  are  a  considerable 
«eniains  of  a  fortification.  The  wall  is  built  of  great 
.broad  stones  without  mortar,  and  is  upwards  of  fifteen  £eet 
in  thickness.  The  area  is  about  500  feet  in  length  and 
iiSO  in  breadthA  At  the  east  end  of  Loch  Laggan  stand 
,lhe  tenudns  of  an  old  church,  dedicated  to  St  Kenneth^ 
.anmmnded  bj  a  burying  ground,  which  is  still  used.  In 
the  middle  of  Coil  More,  the  great  wood  on  the  south  side 
t>f  the  loch,  is  a  place  called  Aist  Merigu^  or  **  tfao 
Iwight  on  which  a  standard  was  wont  to  be  erected.'* 
Here  is  a  place  held  sacred  bj  the  most  reinote  antiquity^ 
■nd  said  to  be  the  burial-place  of  seven  kings  of  the  an* 
cient  Caledonians.  It  should  appear,  from  popular  tradi* 
tioa,  that  these  kings,  or  eminent  warriors,  lived  about  the 
period  when  the  Scots  were  driven  bj  the  Picts  beyond 
die  Tay,  and  had  their  seat  of  government  at  Dunkeld. 
It  likewise  appears  that  of  old  this  was  a  famous  place  for 
hunting  \  and  indeed  it  continued  to  abound  in  deer  and  roes^ 
till  very  lately,  that  the  introduction  of  sheep,  with  which 
these  animals  never  mingle,  has  driven  them  away.  It  is 
said  that  the  kings  came  always  with  their  retinue  and 
hounds  to  hunt  for  the  most  part  of  the  summer  on  the 
banks  of  this  loch  and  an  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
Vol,  V.  X 
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AntiqiiiiiCT. middle  of  the  locb  are  two  hhnds,  one  of  them  much  leu 
than  the  other.  On  tke  larger  arc  the  side-walU,  still  re- 
jnaming,  of  a  very  aiictenl  building,  made  of  common 
round  stones,  but  cemEiiled  wiih  mortar.  This  is  said  lo 
be  the  pUce  where  the  kiugi  retired  from  hunting,  and 
feasted  on  their  game.  In  the  neighbouring  island,  which 
is  called  EUan-u'-Cont,  or  the  "  bland  ot  DogV'  '^^  ^^ 
to  be  the  place  where  their  hounds  were  confined,  it  aho 
a  ^all  of  a  similar  burlding. 

TheClu  In  times  of  feudal  anarchy  in  the  Highlands,  in  which 
every  glen  was  a  monarchy  liable  to  be  invaded  and  con* 
<juered.  according  to  the  laudable  usage  among  iodepen* 
dent  slates  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  uecuaarily  hap- 
pened that  important  revolutions  often  occurred,  A  chief, 
possessed  of  superior  military  talents,  was  sometimes  sble 
to  conquer  several  of  liis  neighbours,  and  thereby  to  dis- 
turb the  balance  of  power.  He  often  endeavoured  to  confirm 
his  right  by  obtaining  a  clianer  from  the  Scottish  monarcfas, 
which  seems  to  have  been  ea^ly  obiained.  If  his  imme- 
diare  successor  was  aUo  a  renowned  warrior,  the  family 
became  established,  and  was  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
neignbour,  against  which  the  weaker  clans  found  it  neces- 
sary to  associate,  to  secure  their  independence.  It  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Inverness-shire,  and  in 
the  counties  of  Moray  and  BanfF,  an  association,  consist- 
ing of  no  less  than  sixteen  tribes  of  diiFerent  names,  ex- 
isted for  ages.  They  called  tliemaelves  the  Clan  CbattoM. 
The  lairds  of  M'lntosh  in  succession  were  long  beiedi- 
tary  captains  or  chiefs  of  the  Clan  Chatlan.  They  had 
iheir  residence  in  the  parish  and  lake  of  Moy,  The  an- 
cient name  of  Moy  is  ^lar-toch-na-Gal,  i.  c.  "  the  Thresh- 
oldof  theGaeh  or  Highlanders  i"  being  the  pass  bywhich 
the  Highlanders  entered  lo  ihe  low  country.  It  is  so  narrow 
between  high  mountains,  that  a  few  meu  could  dcfeiui  il 
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against  numbers.   It  was  of  great  consequence  to  the  pro.* 
rietor  in  these  times,  as  he  could  makp  inroads  into  the 
low  countrjy  and  easily  prevent  any  pursuit  beyond  that 
pass.     He  could  likewise  hinder  any  of  the  neighbouring 
dans  from  passing  this  place  without  his  consent.  So  sen* 
sible  were  they  of  their  dependence  on  him  upon  this  tc« 
count,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  him  a  certain  tax  as  often 
as  he  gare  them  permission  to  take  this  road  with  their 
booty ;  which  tax  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  SiuU^ 
chriacb,  i.  e.  **  the  steak  or  collop  of  the  booty/*  express 
sive  of  the  quality   of  the   plunder,  which  was  cattle* 
Loch  Moy,  the  ancient  residence  of  M'lntosh,  is  a  small  Loch  M^g 
lake,  whose  banks  are  beautifully  wooded*     Its  length  i^^J^ 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  three  quarters  of '^^'otoih. 
a  mile.     Near  the  middle  is  an  island,  containing  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  on  the  south  end  of  which  are  th6. 
remains  of  a  place  of  strength.     It  appears,  from  an  in*' 
scription  over  the  gate,  to  have  been  built  in  the  year' 
1005  by  Lachlan  the  twentieth  laird  of  M'Intosh.     Ad- 
joining this  house  was  a  garden,  which  still  contains  some ' 
fmit  trees.    From  the  ruins  yet  remaining,  it  would  ap* 
pear  that  there  have  been  formerly  very  extensive  buildings 
oa  this  island.  The  remains  of  a  street  running  the  whole-, 
length  of  the  island,  with  the  foundation  of  houses  on  each 
side,  are  still  very  visible  ;  and  in  the  year  1700  two  o« 
vens  were  discovered,  each  capable  of  containing  foor - 

bushels  of  meal  made  into  bread.    In  1422  this  place  con«  * 

• 

tained  a  garrison  of  400  men.  At  the  distance  of  about 
200  yards  from  this  is  an  artificial  island,  which  has  been ' 
formed  by  heaping  a  parcel  of  large  round  stones  upon 
each  other.  This  was  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for' 
malefactors  before  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  power  oP- 
the  chie6«  It  is  so  very  little  raised,  that  when  the  lake 
was  low  the  criminal  could  just  stand  with  dry  feet  r  but 
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*after  rains  the  water  rose  to  Itis  middle.     TWs  placeq 
still  called  Eilan-na-glaih,  or  the  "  Slony  Island" 

The  present  laird  of  M*Iiito*h  has  a  good  house,  pla 
santly  situated,  at  the  head  of  llie  Inke.  This  e 
into  the  possession  of  William,  the  seventh  laird  of  M*I»*" 
tosh,  in  the  year  133&,  beii'g  conveyed  lo  him  by  DaviA 
bishop  of  Moray.     The  Clan  Chatlan,  as  already  noticed, 
was  a  very  ancient  and  powerful  clan,  consisting  originally 
of  sixteen  tribes,  each  having,  their  own  chieftain,  but  all 
voluntarily  uiiited  under  the  government  of  one  leader,  ot 
whom  the  present  laird  of  Mitilosh  is  the  representative^  _ 
Here  is  preservod  the  sword  of  King  }ames  ibc  Fifth, 
Ten  by  that  monarch  to  the  captain  of  Clan  Chatun,  w 
the  privilege  of  beariiig  the  king's  sword.     On  the  b 
is  the  word   "  Jesus,"     It  was  consecrated  and  sent  % 
James  by  Pope  Leo  ihe  Tenth.  As  an  example  of  then 
cient  causes  of  warfare  in  the  Highlands,  we  may  take  a 
rice  of  the  following  contest,  which  occurred  in  the  neij 
bourhood  of  I^ch  Moy,  and  which  is  lhu»  related  ii 
History  of  the  Feuds  nnd  Conflicts  of  the  Clans 
lh«  year  of  God  1341,  John  Munro,  tutor  of  Foulis,  traVl 
ling  homewards,  on  his  journey  from  the  south  of  Sco 
towards  Rossy  did  repose  himself  by  the  way  Id  Stn 
anile,  betwixt  S<  Jahnstoun  and  Athole,  where  he  (eU  tf 
variance  with  t)ie  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  abt 
him,  which  he  deiermiued  to  revenge  afterward,  Beingc* 
to  Ross,  he  gathered  togetHer  his  whole  kinsmen,  n« 
bours,  and  followers,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  h 
been  used,  and  craves  their  aid  to  revenge  himself,  i 
unto  they  yield.     Thereupon  he  singled  out  330  of  tl 
strongest  and  ablest  men  amongst  them,  and  so  went 
Strathardle,  which  he  wasted  and  spoiled,  killed  some  of 
the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle.     In  hit  return 
botse  (at  he   wu  passing  by  the  Isle  of  Moy  with  h 
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prey>,  M'lntosh,  chieftain  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  sent  to  Antiquitiek 
him  craving  a  part  of  the  spoil,  challenging  the  same  as 
due  to  him  by  custom.  John  Monro  oiEered  to  Mcintosh 
a  reaaonable  portion,  which  he  reftised  to  accept,  and 
would  have  no  less  than  the  half  of  the  whole  spoil, 
wtiereunto  John  would  not  jield  :  so  M'Intosh  convening 
liis  forces  with  all  diligence,  he  followed  John  Monrp 
«nd  overtod^  him  at  Clagh-na-hercj,  beside  Kessack, 
within  one  mile  of  Inverness*  John  perceiving  them 
comings  aent  fiftj  of  his  men  to  Ferrendonnel  with  the 
wpadp  and  encouraged  the  rest  of  his  men  to  fight ;  so  there 
ensued  a  oruel  conflict,  when  M'Intosh  was  slain,  with 
siost  part  of  his  company.  Divers  (rf  the  Monros  were 
also  killed,  and  John  Monro  left  as  dead  on  the  field  ;  but 
iifterWl  was  appeased,  he  was  taken  up  bj  some  of  the 
people  thereabout,  who  carried  him  to  their  houses,  where 
he  recovered  of  his  wounds,  and  was  afterwards  called 
yobm  Baci'lamigie,  because  he  was  mutilate  of  an  hand.'* 

In  the  parish  of  Avdersier,  on  the  borders  of  Nairn,  is 
a  stone  six  feet  high  and  three  broad.  This  stone,  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  obtains  the  name  of  C/oaeb-na^ caiiat  ^  Cuhhic 
in  the  English,  or  rather  Scotch,  "  Cabbac  Stone."  Keb-^"^- 
bao  or  cabbac  signifies  a  cheese.  The  report  of  tradi- 
tion is,  that  it  was  erected  there  over  a  chieftain  who  fell 
in  a'battle  which  originated  about  a  cheese  in  the  town 
of  Inverness.  The  death  of  one  of  the  chiefs,  at  the  spot 
where  the  stone  is  erected,  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Thic 
storj  is  told  by  the  oldest  people  in  the  country,  and  ob- 
tains credit. 

In  the  parish  of  Petty  are  two  earthen  mounds ;  one  of  Cireuhr 
them  close  by  the  churchyard,  and  the  other  about  200°^ 
yards  west  from  it.     They  are  evidently  artificial,  the 
outside  being  sod  or  turf,  inclosing  sand  or  light  earth. 
They  appear  to  have  been  exactly  circular,  contracted  a 
little  as  they  a^ceiuli  ^nd  quite  lev^  on  the  top.   The  cixw 
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AntiqoIticL  Qiinferencc  at  tfie  bottom  is  150  feet,  al  the  top  i:0,  iti3 
the  height  is  42.  The  iradiiinn  concerning  them  is,  th*; 
ihcy  were  places  for  administering  justice  ;  so  their  name 
imports  ;  for  they  are  called  Tom-inhe'it,  i.  c.  "  the 
Court-hill,"  In  the  same  parish  is  a  great  old  hooK, 
called  Castle  Stewart,  in  ruins.  Il  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Moray.  Around  it  is  a  great  garileii  atMl  orchard  shel- 
tered by  forest  trees.  The  orchard  contains  a  great  nnm* 
ber  of  large  old  trees,  bearing  the  species  of  small  cherry 
called  black  and  red  geens.  These  gccn  trees  were  sent 
hither  from  Kent,  about  a  century  ago,  by  Alexander  Earl 
of  Moray.  On  the  Spey,  on  the  borders  of  Banffshire 
and  Morayshire,  is  the  valley  called  the  Houghs  of  Croii> 
dale,  well  known  over  all  Scotland  by  means  of  a  song 
written  in  consequence  of  a  battle,  in  1690,  between  the 
adherents  of  King  William  and  a  parly  of  the  suppoiteis 
of  the  HoQse  of  Stuart. 

But  the  most  noted  spot  in  this  county  is  that  on  iu 
Oulloden  eastern  corner,  near  the  Moray  Frith,  called  Colloden 
bittle.  Moor,  where  the  baiile  was  fought  which  put  an  end 
to  the  rebellion  in  11*5.  This  rebellion  was  chiefly 
singular  on  account  of  ihc  confusion  and  alarm  which 
it  occasioned  throughout  the  island,  when  compared  with 
the  strength  en[;agcd  in  it.  The  great  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands  stood  almost  entirely  aloof,  such  as  Grant,  Gor- 
don, M'Renzie,  and  M'Donald  ;  and  the  Campbells  and 
others  were  moil  zealous  against  it;  only  a  few  gentle- 
men, the  rental  of  whose  estates  amounted  to  no  more  than 
L.]2,nuo  per  annum,  interfered.  It  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  these  estates  now  produce  L,  80,000  ^w  anmm. 
This  difference  is  not  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alteration 
of  the  value  of  money,  but  to  the  circumstance,  that  the 
farms  are  now  let  more  nearly  at  rack-rent ;  whereas,  in 
these  limes,  every  chieftain,  depending  for  his  safety  upon 
the  strength  of  his  clan,  was  rather  a  political  head  or  prince, 
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who  derived  a  levenue  or  laod-tax  from  his  ferritorj,  then  « 
fraprietor^  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  soil  what* 
erer  the  highest  bidder  woold  give.  Charks  Stoart  had  ar* 
rived  in  Scotland  in  very  desperate  circamstances,  and  Ca* 
memo  of  Lochiel,  his  most  strenuous  supporter,  had  anxi- 
•■sljr  In  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  an  en* 
terprise  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  all  his  adherents. 
After  the  British  govemment  had  drawn  supplies  of  troops 
from  Ae  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  rebels,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Falkirk,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  to  the  north, 
they  were  followed  by  an  army  under  the  Duke,  of  Com* 
berland  to  this  quarter.     Priace  Charles  Stuart,  oo  the  6* 
venii^  before  the  engagement,  lodged  with  his  principal 
officers  in  CuUoden  House.  For  some  time  before^  disseiu 
apf  ioni  had  broke  out  in  his  army,  private  quarrels  dia* 
traded  his  officers,  and  a  great  want  of  discipline  prevail* 
ed.  The  rebels  had  formed  a  project  to  surprise  the  Duke 
of  Comberiand,  and  fatigued  their  army  by  a  nights  march 
through  bad  ways ;  at  the  end  of  which  they  fimuid  thej 
had  arrived  too  late  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  an4 
were  onder  the  necessity  of  returning  to  their  former  sta* 
tioB.  It  was  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning  when  they 
got  back  to  Culloden,  fatigued  and  famished.  The  men  had 
received  no  pay  for  a  month,  and  on  the  preceding  day  they 
had  only  one  biscuit  each  man.     The  night- march  bade* 
wards  and  forwards  had  made  matters  worse,  which  were 
bad  before.     Many  of  the  private  men  lay  down  to  sleeps 
and  no  small  number  of  them  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  Inverness  to  seek  provisions.    In  the  mean  time,  notice 
arrived  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  was  ap» 
preaching.     The  numbers  of  the  Highlanders,  by  their 
own  aoeount,  were  stated  at  5000.     The  royal  army  a* 
modnted  to  8811.     The  rebels  drew  up  their  army  oo 
CuBodea  Moor*    They  bad  some  four-pounders,  with 
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^""y'^'- which,  from  behind  a  park  on  ihc  right,  thfy  bcpn  «* 
bout  two  o'clock  to  cannonade  the    Duke's  army;  bi^ 
their  artillery,  if  it  deserved  that  Qame,  was  to  very  ii 
significant  and  ill  served,    that  it  did  little  executtoa 
while  the  fire  from  their  enemies  was  severely  felt,  u 
occasioned   great  disorder.     Impatient  of  this  fire,  the 
front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  about  500  Higl 
landers  charged  the  Duke's  right  wing  with  ihe  greated 
impetuosity.    One  regiment  was  disordered  by  the  wci^ 
of  this  column  ;  but  two  battalions    advancing  from  tl 
second  line,  soon  stopped  their  career.  Finding  themselv 
thus  disappointed,  they  turned  their  whole   force  on  d 
left,  endeavouring  to   flank  the  front  line.     This  dcsi( 
was  also  defeated  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe's  regimei 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  cannon  kept  playing  on  iht 
with  cHriridge-shoi.     General  Hawley,  assisted  by  son 
Highlanders,  had  opened  a  passage  through  the  park-wi 
on  the  right,  through  which  the  horse  on  the  left  of  d 
royal  army  advanced  ;  while  the  horse  on  the  right,  tun 
ing  the  opposite  wav,  dispersed  the  pretender's  corps  i 
reserve,  and  met  those  who  had  come  through  the  wall  i 
the  centre.     These  jointly  attacked  the  front  line  of  tl 
rebels  in  the  rear,  which,  being  repulsed  in  front,  fell  in 
great  confusion.    A  dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  ca- 
valry on  their  backs;  notwithstanding  which,  some  parlof 
the  foot  still  preserved  their  ground  ;  but  Kingston's  hot 
from  the  reserve,  galloping  up  briskly  and  charging  ihi 
did  terrible  execution,     Jn  a  very  short  time  they  w( 
totally  defeated,  and  the  field  cove*ed  with  the  slain, 
the   rebels  about  2500  were  killed,  wounded,  and  tak(#J 
prisoners,  while  the  royal  army  only  lost  about  2O0 
During  the  engagement,  the  French  piquets,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  right,  did  not  fire  a  single  sbotj  but  stood 
perfectly  inactive,  and  afterwards  surrendered  tbcmselrW 
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prisoners  of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched  offAatiyltie^ 
the  field  in  order,  at  the  beginning,  with  their  pipes  play- 
ing.    Several  green  elevated  spots  still  mark  on  the  field 
|he  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  buried* 

Prince  Charles,  the  son  of  the  pretender,  who  had  rai-  Ad^oitvct 
sed  and  conducted  this  rebellion,  was  forced  from  the  field  charks. 
of  battle  by  some  of  his  oflicers.  Finding  himself  pur« 
sued,  he  took  to  the  mountains,  and  for  several  days  wan- 
dered about  the  country.  Sometimes  unattended,  he  found 
refbge  in  caves  and  cottages ;  sometimes  he  lay  in  fo« 
rests,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress,  con* 
^tandy  pursued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  who  ha4 
•fiered  a  reward  of  L.  30,000  for  taking  him  dead  or  a» 
Hve.  He  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  concealments^ 
to  trust  his  life  to  above  fifty  individuals,  whose  sense  of 
honour,  and  veneration  for  his  family,  outweighed  their 
avarice.  A  person  of  the  name  of  M'lan,  to  whose  oot« 
tage  he  went,  and  on  whose  protection  he  threw  him- 
self,  though  no  friend  to  his  cause,  watched  over  him  with 
inviolable  fidelity  for  weeks,  and  even  robbed,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  for  his  support,  at  the  very  dme  that  he  and 
his  family  were  in  a  state  of  starvation,  and  when  he  knew 
he  could  get  an  immense  sum  by  betraying  his  guest. 
This  poor  man  was  afterwards  executed  for  stealing  a 
cow,  in  a  very  severe  season,  to  keep  his  family  from 
starving.  A  little  before  his  execution,  he  took  off  his 
bonnet,  and  thanked  God,  that  he  had  never  betrayed  a 
trust,  never  injured  the  poor,  and  never  refused  a  share 
of  what  he  had  to  the  stranger  and  needy.  This  man  cer- 
tainly deserved  a  better  fate  ;  ^nd  the  king  was  said  to 
have  declared,  that  had  he  known  the  circumstances  in 
proper  time,  he  would  have  put  him  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  steal  a  cow  for 
kis  subsistence.  At  last^  after  innumerable  adventures,  in 
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Ani?quitie>.^ie  course  of  which  be  was  at  one  time  disguised  as  al»- 
dy's  maid,  Prince  Chatlcs  obtained  an  oppoituniiy  of  eM>> 
ping,  along  with  about  one  hundred  of  his  friends,  io  a 
French  privateer,  which  had  been  hired  to  receive  ihcm. 

After  the  battle  of  CuUoden  no  quarter  was  given  by  ihe 
royal  army  to  the  wounded  and  unarmed  ;  and  many  were 
slain  who  had  only  been  spectators  of  ihc  combat.  This 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  civil  war,  in 
"which  the  passions  of  the  parties  always  rise  into  extreme 
intemperance  ;  but  the  events  which  occurred  after  the 
day  of  battle  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  (he  army,  bnt  lo  the 
■trtiarniis  Commander.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  appears  to  ban 
lilt  roVii  ^^^"  *  pi'iice  of  very  ordinary  or  ra[her  inferior  ialciil% 
gcBciii.  and  totally  destitute  of  magnanimity.  Instead  of  disiM^i 
guishing  between  the  common  people  of  the  HighUi4| 
and  their  chiefs,  uhom  they  implicitly  obeyed,  or  aCj' 
tempting  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  house  of  HanoTtt 
fey  a  dignified  clemency,  he  made  war  upon  the  cattle  aa^ 
the  miserable  cottages  of  the  Highlanders.  Parties  el  lb* 
military  were  sent  into  every  district  of  the  country,  » \\ait 
chiefs  were  believed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  reb^ 
lion,  to  burn,  plunder,  and  lay  waste  the  country ;  aaA 
these  orders  were  completely  carried  into  eficct.  The  ifL 
ruption  of  the  Highlanders  had  at  that  time  diffiiKifl- 
Strange  terror  over  the  island  ;  and  the  victory  of  CuU** 
den  gained  in  the  south  unbounded  popularity  to  Willioa. 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  was  represented  as  a  roiH 
msnder  of  wonderful  capacity.  The  public  were  afttf- 
wards  undeceived,  when  a  French  general,  on  the  continent 
by  superior  management,  cooped  him  up  in  a  comer  at 
Closter  Severn,  where  he  had  neither  room  to  fight  b«( 
to  fly,  and,  without  a  battle,  was  under  the  necessity  <f 
entering  into  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  whereby  he 
senled  to  evacuate  the  continent  with  his  army,  and 
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ior  dly,  fhe  celebrated  Frederic  of  Prussii^  tt  the  mercy  AmiyM«> 
of  his  enemies. 

Before  quitting  the  antiquities  of  this  count j,  it  is  pro-Joppotsi 
per  to  add»  that  in  Badenoch^  between  the  bridge  of  Spct^^tti 
nd  Fitmain,  on  a  moor^  the  remains  of  a  square  encamp* 
flMot  are  to  be  seen.    This  has  suggested  the  idea  that 
Ae  Romans  had  advanced  into  this  mountainous  district  i 
a  butitp  so  far  as  we  know,  not  countenanced  by  history. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  clearing  some 
adjacent  ground  some  years  ago,  an  nm  was  found  fisU  of 
burnt  ashes ;  a  Roman  tripod  was  also  found  concealed 
in  a  rode*    How  far  these  circumstances  afford  a  sufli- 
cient  presumption,  that,  either  by  the  way  of  the  Tay,  the 
Tumble,  and  the  Garry,  or  along  the  Spey,  from  the 
fhire  ci  Moray,  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  push  a 
body  of  troops  into  this  elevated  territory,  we  shall  leave 
to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  antiquarian.     We  shall 
only  remark,  that  a  deception  is  apt  to  occur  upon  such 
<pie8tiooS|  from  supposing  that  moveable  articles  of  Ro« 
man  workmanship,  found  upon  any  spot,'afford  a  decisive 
proof  that  the  Romans  had  been  there ;  because  such  ar- 
ticles may  have  been  carried  off  as  booty  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians  in  their  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory, 
and  may  have  passed  through  different  hands  as  cu- 
riosities.   Neither  is  the  urn  in  this  case  a  decisive  proo^ 
mless  it  appear  decidedly  to  be  of  a  valuable  manufac- 
ture ;  because  urns  of  a  coarse  fabric  have  been  often 
found  under  cairns,  where  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  had  been  deposited  by  these  foreign  invaders. 
The  square  camp,  however,  affords  a  strong  presumption 
of  the  presence  of  a  Roman  army. 

The  distinguished  modem  buildings  in  this  county  are  Modem 
by  no  means  numerous,  and  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  its' 
north-eastern  comer  near  the  Moray  Frith,  which,  as  al* 
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I    ready  tnenlioned,  has  aJways  formed  i  pan  of  the  low* 
la/idb  01  Scotland.     In  ihc  parish  of  Croy,  near  Che  river 

''  Nairn,  is  Kinxvock.     Here  is  ;in  old  tower,  said  to  hav* 
b    n  biiili  in  1400;   and  an  elegant  modem  house  oo  f, 
rock  hanging  over  and  washed  by  the  Nairn.     There 
at  (his  place  gaidens  laid  out  wirh  great  lasie ;  orchi 
sioc^  ^^  with  Iruii  irees  of  various  kinds  i  woods  ol  cool 
si^terable  extent,  bo 'i    nniuial  and    planted:     all   whidl 
mak-^t  this  the  nr  st  beautiful  place   in  this  pari  of  the 
cou.uy.     A  little  abcive  Kdr  vock  lies  Holme.     Iris  a 
neat  mansion  h     -' ,  beauiifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivtr,  w'th  some  natural  wood  ar'd  planting  byit{ 
and  above  ta    is  Cantray,  where  a  commodious  honit! 
withoffict^  las  recently  been  built,  and  where  the 
priclor,  Ml  D-^vidson,  ..as  made  great  improvements,  l^ 
planting,  inclosing,  and  cultivating  large  tracts  ofi 
ground  ;  and  vherr  he  has,  at  his  own  enpence,  builtt 
bridj.e   over  the    river,  which   is  of  great   benefit  to  dfe 
puhl'c.     On    thr  shore  of  Loch  Oich,  in  the  interior 
the  county,  is  Glengairy,  the  scat  of  Mr  M'Donald,  A 
mosi  surrounded  with  wriort,  and   having  an  avenue  ) 
trees  down  to  itie  lake.     Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  Invo 
gairy  Castle,  wliich  was  bunit  during  the  rebellion  I 
]74Ci.     It  has  been  a  large  building,  and  is  now  a  Ttj 
picturesque  oh^ci. 

But  the  most  distinguished  residence  in  this  coun^: 
Castle  Grnnt,  the  seal  of  Sir  James  Grant  of  Gram,  Bi 
ronet.  Castle  G<':nt  is  beautifully  silumed  on  an  em 
nence  near  the  middle  of  the  parish  of  Cromdale,  on  ll 
north  side  of  ihe  Spey.  The  body  of  the  house  is  fo« 
stories  in  height.  Its  northern  front,  wliich  is  of  modeiK 
architecture,  being  a  design  of  the  celebrated  Roben  A* 
dam,  makes  three  sides  of  a  quadrargle,  having  lomr 
wings  added  to  the  length  of  the  opposite  sides.     The 
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6ngliial  front  towards  the  soath^  which  is  an  elegant  spe*    Modem 
^nmea  of  the  workmanship  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  r 

partlj  seen  in  the  drawing  herewith  given;  The  accom* 
aibdation  consists  of  twenty  excellent  bed-chambers,  ex* 
diisive  of  the  pablic  rooms,  the  ground  floor^  and  the 
Ivings.  The  paintings  in  the  dining-room^  which  is  a 
attiigniacent  hall^  foity-seven  by  twenty-seven  feet^  but  of 
il  propiortionilble  height,  are^ 

Portrait  of  Charles  the  First  and  of  Qptcn  Henrietta^ 
both  by  Vandyke  2  The  Virgiri  presenting  her  infant  soa 
in  the  temple^  and  offering  her  sacrifice;  the  agfd  Si* 
iaeoa  elated  with  the  sight  of  his  infant  Lord ;  both  bj 
Caracci  t  A  fall  length  of  the  Magdalen  by  Guide : .  The 
Marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;   the  Adoration  of  die 
Wise  Men  of  the  East ;  Henry  the  FourA  of  Franoe  ta- 
king leave  of  his  QvLccn ;  all  by  Reubens  2  Pigmalion  and 
the  Statue  by  Poussin :  Ruina  at  Rome  by  Saniai :  Tw9 
large  landscapes^  the  Landing  of  Eneas  kt  Africa,,  and 
Dido  flying  with  Eneai  from  the  Storm,  both  by  Ply* 
mor :  Family  portraits  by  Kneller,  West,  Ramsay,  Al- 
lan^ and  Miss  Bird,  £sc. :  And  copies,  by  Clark  at  ILome^ 
cf  portraits^  &c.  of  Ouercino,  Caracci,  Angdo.     And 
the  paintings  in  the  drawing^roorai :  A  half.length  Mag- 
dalene  by  Ouido :  VencU  mourning  for  Adonis  by  Guer- 
cino:  The  celebrated  painting,  by  Hamilton^  of  Achil^ 
les  mourning  over  Patroclus,  attended  by  the  chiefs  6f 
Greece :  Head  of  Achilles,  by  Hamilton  2  Eight  smalls 
but  beautiful  paiin tings  in  a  frame^  by -Vandyke  s  Andro* 
teadie  offering  Sacrifice  to  llectofr^s  Shade,  by  Mocrison : 
ithe  Sstviour  on  the  Cross :  Monks  in  a  Cave :  Copy  of 
Guefcino's  Persian  Sybil :  And  family  portraits,  &c. 

The  paintings  in  the  different  bed-chambers :  Three 
Sea-pieces  by  Vandcrmore ;  The  Holy  Family,  by  Pa- 
ragino ;  Two  paintings  of  the  Civil  Wars,  by  Bargui- 
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McHlem  seng;  A  Lady  dressing,  bjr  Titian:  Several  portraits b]r 
.  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  Two  porlraits  by  Ponfract  :  Mars  and 

Vulcan,  an  Iialian  drawing;  The  Resurrection  of  Lazt. 
rus :  Adam  and  Eve:  Sc  Veronica:  The  Judgment  of 
Paris:  Niobe  and  her  Cliildren.  In  the  hall  or  vestiJ 
Utile  are  upwards  of  thirty  portraits,  by  Watt,  of  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Grant,  most  of  them  exhibiting  i 
true  likeness  of  the  originals-  In  the  staircase  are  Da^ 
nae  receiving  the  Shower  of  Gold,  by  Corregio  :  An  En- 
campment, by  Dassan  :  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Clarlcj' 
from  Lucas  Fardano  :  A  Highlander  and  a  Piper,  dei 
scriptive  of  the  ancient  dress  and  the  muscular  strengd^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Strathspey  :  An  old  Woman. 

The  house  commands  an  extensive  aiid  noble  landscape; 
Southward,  at  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  tht 
lofty  Caimgorum  rears  its  summit  to  the  heiglit  of  40001 
feet.     At  its  base,  and  partly  upon  its  side,  the  forest  oC 
Abcmeihy  is  extended  over  a  surface  of  10,000  acre! 
and  when  the  clouds  (which  often  happens)  descend  a 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  leaving  its  summit  visible,  ihd 
scene  is  truly  grand.  Eastward  lies  the  wide,  bending,  cal 
tivated  plain  of  Cromdale,  intersected  by  the  river  Spey;, 
and  on  the  north  and  west,  an  irregularly  curved  range  t^ 
hill  displays  the  verdure  of  flourishing  plantations.     The, 
park  itself  is  of  great  extent,  diversified  with  an  agree- 
able variety  of  thicket,  grove,  and  forest,  com  field,  mi- 
meadow.     The  territory  occupied  by  the  wood  is  netrlj' 
4000  acres. 
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ISLANDS  OF  INVERNESS^HIRE. 

yffti  ve  not  certain  that  the  island  of  St  Kilda  is  arran-8t  Kili». 
fed  under  any  particular  parish  or  countj  in  Scotland ; 
but  as  it  has  the  greatest  connection  with  the  island  of 
HhrnSy  and  belongs  to  the  same  proprietor,  it  may  be 
here  described  under  the  head  of  Inverness- shire.  St 
Kilda,  or  Hirta,  is  the  most  remote  of  the  Scottish  Western 
Isles,  the  nearest  land  to  it  being  Harris,  from  which  it  is 
£fltaiit  sixty  miles  in  a  west-south*west  direction,  and  it 
it  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  about  three 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  two  broad  from  north  to 
loiidit  and  about  nine  and  a  half  in  circumference.  The 
whole  island  is  fenced  about  with  one  continued  perpendi- 
ealar  fiioe  of  rock  of  prodigious  height,  except  a  part  of  the 
bay  or  landing-place  lying  towards  the  south-east ;  and 
ewtn  there  the  rocks  are  of  great  height,  and  the  narrow 
pMMge  to  the  top  of  the  rock  is  so  steep,  that  a  few  men 
with  stones  could  prevent  any  hostile  multitude  from 
landing  on  the  island.  The  bay  is  also  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, as  the  tides  and  waves  are  so  impemous,  that  unless 
in  a  calm  it  is  extremely  dangerous  of  approach.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  rocky,  rising  into  four  high 
mountains,  and  covered,  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eight«^ 
een  inches,  with  a  blackish  loam,  except  on  the  top  of 
the  hills,  where  is  three  feet  depth  of  moss.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  for  corn  ;  but  the  natives  prefer  rearing  of 
sheep  and  kilUng  of  wild  fowl  to  the  more  toilsome  bu» 
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'-  siness  of  Iiusbandry,  and  raise  only  a  small  quantity  nfl 
com  around  the  village.      The  soil,    though   naturaUjI 
poor,  !s,  however,  rendered  extremely  fertile  by  the  li^fl 
giitar  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  manure  their  fi 
so  as  to  convert  ihem  into  a  sort  of  garden.     All  the  it 
strumcnts  of  agriculture  they  use,  or  indeed  requi 
cording  to  their  system,  is  a  spade,  a  maliet^  and  a  r 
or  harrow.     After  turning  up  the  ground  with  ibe  a 
lliey  rake  it  very  carefully,  removing  every  small  si 
every  noxious  root  or  growing  weed  that  falls  in 
way,  and  with  the  malkt  pound  down  every  stiff  c 
dust ;  they  then  manure  it  with  a  rich  compost  prepui 
in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  described.     It  is  certi 
that  a  small  number  of  acres  prepared  in    this  i 
must  yield  a  greater  return  than  a  much  greater  i 
poorly  cultivated,  as  in  (he  other  Western  Isles.    The  il 
habitants  of  St  Kilda  sow  and  reap  much   earlier  tlq 
others  in  the  same  latitude.     The  heat  of  the  s 
ed  from  the  high  hills  upon  the  cultivated  lanih  low 
the  south-east,  is  very  great ;  and  the  climate  being  n 
the  corn  grows  fast  and   ripens  early.     The  hBrresI  jd 
commonly  over  before    September  j    and   if  it  uni 
nately  happen  otherwise,  llie  whole  crop  is  liable  t 
destroyed  by  the  equinoctial  storms,  which  in  this  isla 
arc  attended  with  the  most  dreadful  hurricanes  and  e: 
cessive  rains.     Barley  and  oats  only  are  sown  i  a 
the  former  about  fifty  bolls  are  generally  brought  e 
year  to  Harris:  the  grain  is  of  a  very  superior  qus 
to    that   produced   in  the  other  Western   Isles. 
Joes  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  cabbages  and  otbl 
garden  plants  are  oi>ly  begun  to  be  used.     There  are  m 
vera)  springs  which  form  a  small  bum  that  rui 
the  village,     This  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  t 
£toin  the  bay  on  the  south-east,  and  all  the  inhabitoDtsol 
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the  i&land  live  in  it.  The  number  of  inhabitants  iii  l't64  ^^  Kil<U. 
was  only  eighty-eight ;  bot  formerly  they  were  Inore 
numerous  ;  and  under  proper  regulations  the  island  might 
Easily  support  three  hundred.  Martin,  who  visited  it  in 
lOOOy  and  who  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Its  in« 
habitants,  found  at  that  time  one  hundred  and  eighty  per- 
sons ;  but  in  1730  one  of  the  St  Kildaos,  coming  to 
Harris,  was  attacked  with  tht  small  pox  and  died.  Un« 
luckily  his  clothes  were  carried  to  the  island  next  year  by 
one  of  his  relations  ;  and  thus  was  the  infection  commu« 
nicated,  Which  made  such  havock  that  only  four  grown 
persons  were  left  alive. 

Their  houses  are  built  in  two  pretty  regular  rowsHomea 
fiictag  <Me  another^  with  a  street  running  in  the  middle. 
These  habitations  are  nearly  fl^t  in  the  roof^  like  those 
of  the  oriental  nations  ;  for^  as  their  island  is  peculiarly 
subject  to  hurricanes,  if  their  houses  were  raised  in  the 
roof,  the  first  winter  storm  would  blow  them  down. 
The  walls  are  built  of  coarse  freestone^  without  lime 
6r  mottar^  but  made  solid  by  alternate  layers  of  tUrf. 
In  the  middle  of  the  walls  are  the  beds,  formed  also 
of  stone,  and  overlaid  with  large  flagstones,  capable 
of  containing  three  personsi  and  having  a  small  open-  ' 

ing' towards .  the  house.  All  their  houses  are  divided 
into  two  apartments,  the  interior  of  which  is  the  habita- 
tion of  the  family  ;  the  other,  nearest  the  door,  receives 
the  cattle  during  the  winter  season.  The  walls  of  their 
houses  are  raised  to  a  greater  height  than  the  cottages  of 
the  other  Western  Islands.  This  is  done  to  allow  them 
to  prepare  the  manure  for  their  fields,  which  is  done  in 
the  foUowin*^  manner  :  After  having  burned  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  dried  turf,  they  spread  the  ashes  with 
the  greatest  care  over  the  apartment  in  which  they  eat 
and  sleep.     These  ashes,  so  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover 
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-  wilh  a  ridi  regelable  mould  or  black  earth  ;  over  tbit 
bed  of  earth  they  scatter  a.  proportionable  quuitilj  al 
peat  dust ;  ihh  done,  they  water,  tread,  and  beat  iba 
i;ompost  into  a  hard  Boor,  on  wliich  they  immediately 
kindle  large  fires,  and  never  extinguish  till  they  have  ft 
sutlident  stock  of  new  aihes  on  hand.  The  same  opers* 
tioJis  are  pimctually  riin-aled  till  they  are  readj  to 
their  barley  :  by  which  time  the  wails  of  their  bouses  Mf 
sunk  down,  or  rather  iheir  floors  have  risen,  about  four 
or  five  feel.  The  manure  thus  produced  is  excellent,  andy 
scattered  every  year  over  iheir  iields,  causes  the  lands  Hr 
yield  large  crops.  Tliey  speak  highly  in  its  praite,  aoA 
term  it  a  "  cumtnoditT  tnestimably  precious."  TfaoDglt 
cleanliness  is  high^  conducive  ta  health  uid  longeri^^ 
ye  I,  in  spite  of  the  instance  of  indelicaey  already  given, 
%nd  many  more  whicli  might  have  been  added,  the  St 
Kildant  are  as  long  lived  as  other  men.  Their  toof 
want  of  [hose  srticles  of  lusury  wliieb  destroy  aod  enefr 
vale  the  constitution,,  and  their  moderate  exerase,  keep 
the  balance  of  life  equal  between  them  and  those  at  i 
more  civilized  country.  Besides  the  habiiaiioas  we  baW 
menUoned,  there  are  a  number  of  cells  or  storehouse* 
scattered  over  (he  whole  idand.  These  are  composed 
entirely  of  stones,  and  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  ■• 
length,  and  Hitle  more  than  seven  in  breadth  and  heigbu 
Kvery  stone  bangs  above  that  immediaiely  below  it, 
perpendicularly,  but  inclining  towards  the  opposite  side  f> 
so  that  two  upper  courses  are  ntar  enough  to  be  covets^ 
with  a  fiat  stone,  giving  ihe  whole  the  appearance  of 
arch,  to  hinder  the  rain  from  penetrating  the  cell.  Tbf 
outward  part  is  covered  with  turf,  which  continues  grettfi 
and  vcrdani  for  a  considerable  time.  In  these  lli«  inb>> 
bitauis  secure  their  peals,  eggs,  and  wild  fowl,  of  whtck' 
every  St  Kildan  has  his  share,  in  proportion  to  the  rent' 
be  pays,  or  the  extent  of  land  he  possesses.     In  this  U 
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ktU  ai  their  ftvcient.castoiiis^  thcj  regard  with  jeadomy  ^^^^^ 
nj  innoration. 

The  St  KiMan  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  h  very  Mode  a£ 
sQtertaiiiing.     The  mea  arc  divided  into  (bwfing  pc^'-fowlil"^ 
;c%  each  of  which  geiierallj  consists  of  four  petHdns  dis« 
tingutibcd  for  their  agilitj  and  skill.    Each  pHrtf  nmst 
\mft  at  least  one  rope,  abont  thirty  fathoms  long^  made 
»f  m  strong  raw  cow^^hide,  salted  for  the  purpose^  and 
nit  circularly  into  three  thongs  of  equal  length  y  thesis 
dMOgs  being  closefy  twisted  togiether  form  a  th^eefokl 
cord»  able  to  sastaia  a  gredt  weight,  atffl  dafriile  e* 
Bowgh  to  last  two  generations*    To  prevent  its  n^ceiring 
bjnry  from  the  sharp  edges  df  the  rocksi  it  is  io^rettd 
with  sheeposkins  dressed  in  the  same  manner.    Thfafrope 
is  the  most  Taloable  piece  of  fttrnitare  a  St  Itilda  man 
dm  lie  jlossessed  of  pt  makes  tlie  fiidt  article  in  Ac  tMa* 
twmt  of  a  father ;  and  if  it  fall  to  a  daughter*^  share,  she 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  matthes  in  the  island.     By  the 
help  of  these  ropes^  the  people  of  the  greatest  prowess  ex- 
amine  the  fronts  of  rocks  of  prodigioas  height.     linked 
together  in  eonples,  each  having  the  end  of  the  cord  fiist- 
cned  about  his  waist,  they  go  down  and  ascend  the  most 
dreadfal  precipices.     When  one  is  in  motion,  the  other 
plants  himself  in  a  strong  shelf,  and  takes  care  to  have  so 
sure  a  footing,  that  if  his  fellow^adventurer  make  a  false 
step  and  tmnble  overi   he  'may  be  able  to  save  him. 
When  one  has  arrived  at  a  safe  landing-place,  he  seats 
himself  firmly,  while  the  other  endeavours  to  follow* 
Mr  Macaalay  gives  an  instance  of  the  dexterity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Kilda  in  catching  wild  fowl,  to  which 
he  Was  an  eye-witness.     One  of  them  fixed  himself  on  a 
craggy  shelf ;  his  companion  descended  about  sixty  feet 
below  $  and  having  darted  himself  away  from  the  face  of 
a  most  alarming  precipice  hanging  over  the  ocean,  hn 
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began  to  play  his  gambols  ;  be  song  merrily,  and  langi 
ed  very  heartily  ;  at  last,  having  afforded  all  the  t 
tainment  he  could,  he  returned  in  trinmph,  full  of  hh" 
own  merit,  with  a  large  siring  of  fowls  about  his  oeck, 
and  a  number  of  eggs  in  his  bosom.  They  feed  a  coast. 
derable  number  of  sheep  in  their  bills  ;  and  in  punuiag 
these  they  exhibit  no  less  agility  than  strength.  They 
single  out  one  of  the  flock,  and  pursue  it  over  the  highest 
rocks,  never  leaving  the  pursuit  till  they  have  secured 
their  prey.  The  laird  of  M'Leod  is  the  proprietor,  anJ 
the  island  is  visited  annually  by  his  steward  to  collect  ifw 
rents,  which  are  paid  in  sheep,  butler,  cheese,  and  wild 
fowl,  particularly  the  soland  geese,  which  build  here  in 
innumerable  multitudes.  This  island  is  surrounded  with 
several  small  insulated  rocks,  whicli  are  covered  with  sea- 
fowl.  Fluors,  spars,  and  rock  crystal,  are  found  on  tbt 
north  side  of  the  island;  but  mineralogists  have  Dcra 
extended  their  researches  to  this  remote  corner. 

The  Island  of  Harris,  to  the  proprietor  of  which  St 
Kilda  belongs,  is  a  continuation  southward,  as  formerly 
mentioned,  of  the  Island  of  Lewis.  Two  bays,  called  East 
and  West  T.iibil,  reach  almost  across  the  territory  be- 
tween Lewis  and  Harris,  leaving  only  a  (rifling  isthmm 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Harris.  The  sea  W 
thcsouth  of  Harris  receives  the  name  of  the  Sound  ni 
Harris.     The  Inland  or  Peninsula  of  Harris  has  several 

*  islands  attached  to  it,  which  may  be  divided  into  northcra 
sod  sofiihcrn  isles.  The  Mainland  of  Hairis,  extending 
from  the  Sound  on  the  south  to  Turbai  on  tlie  uorth,  ii 
fifteen  milci  in  length.  At  the  southern  e:clremity  iis 
breadth  is  about  si:[  miles.  It  nairows  gradually,  but  ir- 
regularly,  towards  the  middle  of  this  region,  and  Itota 
thence  widens  again  towards  the  vidge  of  mountains  that 
overhangs  Tarbal ;  where,  computing  from  the  headlands 

'   oa  the  we>t  coast  to  those  on  the  east,  the  breadth  may 
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be  about  eight  miles.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  moun«  Harnt^ 
tainoas  and  rockj,  excepting  the  west  coast,  which  is 
mostly  bordered  with  a  stripe  of  plain  ground,  and  co« 
vered  with  verdure  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
east  coast  is  indented  all  along  with  harbours,  bajs,  and 
creeksy  and  exhibits  to  a  spectator  at  sea  the  most  barren 
aspect,  appearing  to  be  a  continued  bare  rock.  Near  tho 
shore,  however,  a  few  green  patches  are  to  be  seen, 
brought  into  culture  bj  the  laborious  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described.  The 
countrj  is  inhabited  along  the  shore  on  each  coast.  The 
intermediate  space  is  a  wild  uncultivated  common.  Within 
this  district,  on  the  west  coast,  are  two  large  tracts  of 
sand,  covered  by  the  sea  at  high  water  only.  One  of 
them  is  circular,  and  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  other  is  oblong,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  one  mile  broad.  The  inlet  from  the  sea  is  nar- 
row but  deep.  The  process  of  recovering  them  would  be 
hazardous  and  expensive  ;  but,  were  thej  brought  into 
culture,  they  would  be  more  valuable  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  arable  land  in  this  district  of  Harris. 

The  Northern  Isles  inhabited  are  Taransaj,  Scalpay,  North  u\c% 
and  Scarp.  Taransay  is  a  high  rocky  island,  about  four°^  Harrii, 
miles  long  and  one  broad,  lying  in  a  western  direction 
from  the  mouth  of  West  Loch  Tarbat.  Scalpay  is  a  low 
heath-covered  round  island  in  the  entrance  to  East  Loch 
Tarbat.  Its  land  dimensions  are  not  easily  ascertained,  its 
parts  being  scarcely  coherent,  through  a  singular  inter ven- 
tiooofwater-lakes  and  arms  of  the  sea  jutting  in  through  it 
in  various  directions.  Its  two  extreme  points,  from  east  to 
west,  may  be  computed  three  miles  distant.  On  the  east 
point  is  a  light-house,  built  in  1788  ;  and  near  the  west- 
em  extremity  are  two  of  the  best  natural  harbours  in  the 
Hebrides.     Mariners  call  it  the  Isle  of  Glass.    Scarp  is  a 
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most  three  leagues.     The  names  of  the  largest  iiles  atoi 
Hormllray,  Hulmitray,  Saartay,  Vetersay,  Neartay,  Op* 
say,  ^'"aaks3y,  Haay,  Luursay,  Tcrogay,  Scarvay,  Lin* 
g.TT,  Groay,  Giiesay,  Sagay,  Slromay,  Skcilay,  Copay. 
There  are  besides  these  a  vast  number  of  islets,  holm^i 
and  high  rocks,  for  each  of  which  ihc  people  have  namcb. 
It  is  remarkable,  tliai  as  the  names  of  the  larger  i 
minatc  in  dy,  so  ihc  names  of  ibc  islers  generally  termiiak 
naie  in  em  ,-  e.  g.  Tiiem,  Ciiadem,  Coddem,  &c.     Froi 
an  eminence  near  ihc  Sound  may  be  had  a  very  curioi 
view  of  the  odd  mixture  of  land,  rock,  and  water,  wliic 
fills  the  space  betwixt  the  Maiiiliiod  of  Uist  and  the  Mail 
land  of  Harris.     Standing  on  tlii*  eoiinence,  at  lowest  eb^ 
in  s|irii)g  liJes,   and  In  calm  weather,  one   contcmph 
with  amnicment  the  vast  variety  of  inlands,  recks,  bai 
shoals,  and  straits,  before  him,  compares  tiiem  to  tlic  sti 
in  the   galaxy,  and   is  almost  bewildered   in   the  net 
"  Creilat  innate  rcvubas  Cycladm"  Htrc  the  tides  rise 
H  great  height ;  the  citrreni  ruiiB  with  amazing  rnpidi 
ilie  surge,   when  the  wind  blows  against  the  tide, 
prodigiously  ;  and  the  roar  of  the  breakers,  foaming  om 
ihc  banks  and  shoals  lo  aa  i>.';neiise  distance,  seeiuall 
threaten  the  islanders  with  a  general  deluge.     In  winl 
storms  the  view   is    tremendous    and  grand   beyond  llM 
power  of  descriplion  ;  yet  the  people  of  the  islands  pi 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  safely  through  this  somid.  Si^^j 
sail  of  herring  busses  are  sometimes  seen  to  pass  tn 
in  one  day. 

I-  Here,  and  indeed  over  most  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, society  consists  of  nearly  the  same  divisions ;  pro* 
prietors,  tacksmen,  tenants,  and  cottars.  Tlie  tacksmen 
d  sort  of  substitute  for  factors.  A  tacksman  obtains,  >l 
certain  rent,  a  lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  propertj 
B  gcnilcma;;,  whith  he  may  occupy  as  he  pleases.    He 
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idly  takes  into  his  own  possession  a  large  farm  of  the  best  Harria, 
of  the  land,  and  the  remainder  he  allows  to  be  occupied  by 
tenants  who  pay  him  rent.  He  is  usually  a  man  of  some 
credit  «or  wealth,  who  can  secure  to  the  proprietor  the  re« 
golar  payment  of  his  income.  Proprietors  and  tacksmen 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  society,  and  have  the  same 
manners  and  mode  of  living  with  other  countrv  gentlemen 
in  Scotland,  and  they  are  men  of  liberal  education. 

The  small  tenants  usually  unite  together  in  taking  aTemntfr 
ftrm.  A  small  tenant-farm  is  a  little  conmionwealth  of 
villagers,  whose  houses  or  huts  are  huddled  close  together^ 
with  too  little  regard  to  form,  order,  or  cleanliness,  and 
whose  lands  are  yearly  divided  by  lot  for  tillage,  while 
tjbeir  cattle  graze  on  the  pastures  in  common.  The  small 
tenants  in  this  country,  who  hold  imipediately  of  the  pro- 
{M'ietor,  have  leases  like  the  principal  tacksmen.  The 
tacksman's  tenants,  in  regard  of  living,  are  on  much  the 
same  footing  with  those  who  hold  the  same  quantity  of 
land  of  the  proprietor,  though  in  most  instances  they  pay 
more  rent,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure.  The  food  of 
the  people  in  Harris  is  potatoes,  fish,  barley  or  oat  bread, 
milk,  eggs,  kail,  fowls,  and  sometimes  a  little  mutton  or 
beef  salted  for  winter  and  spring  provision.  An  inferior 
class  of  people,  called  cottars,  or  tacksmen's  servants,  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  They(^o((2j^ 
have  generally  grass,  on  the  same  pasture  with  their  mas- 
ter's cattle,  for  one  milch-cow,  with  its  followers  :  f.  r.  a 
three-year,  a  two-year,  and  one-year  old ;  a  working 
horse  and  breeding  mare ;  besides  sheep,  in  the  number  of 
which  they  are  seldom  restricted ;  and  a  small  piece  of 
land  for  corn  and  potatoes,  with  its  proportion  of  sea-ware 
for  manure.  They  have  also  a  kail-yard,  fuel,  and  a 
iveekly  allowance  of  a  peck  of  meal.  They  are  allowed 
^  day  in  the  week  to  work  for  themselves* 


In   Harris  the  ancient  hand-mill,   called  the  ^ 
still  in  very  general  uie.     The  quern  consists  of  two  cj 
cular  pieces  of  sione,  generally  of  grit  or  granite,  abratH 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  lower  sisne  is  a  wooden 
peg  rounded  at  the  tap.   On  this  the  upper  stone  is  nicdy 
balanced,   so  as  just  to  touch  the  lower  one,  by  means  fl£  u 
a  piece  ol  wood  fixed  in  a  large  hole  in  this  upper  p 
but  which  does  not  fill  the  hole  ;  room  fur  feeding  ti 
mill  being  left  on  each  side.     It  is  so  nicely  balan 
that  though  there  is  some  friction,  from  the  contact  of  fl 
two  stones,  yet  a  very  small  momentum  will  make  it  R 
volve  several  timed  whcu  ii  has  no  corn  in  it.     The  o 
being  dried,  two  women  sit  down  on  the  ground,  hxn 
the  quern  between  them  ;  the  one  feeds  it,  while  the  olh 
tytns  it  round,    relieving  each    other   occasionally,  and 
singing  some  Celtic  songs  all  the  time.    This  simple  null 
seems  to  bave  been  used  by  many  rude  nation;.      SomeaC  , 
them  have  been  found  in  York^^hire  i,  and  in  the  couim|4 
the  southern  Rotnan  wall,  between  Solway  Frith  and  A 
Eastern  ScJ,  sevcial   have  been  dug  up.     It  would  si 
that  the  prophecy  of  Chriir,   concerning  the  fate  of  tl 
women  grinding  al  a  mill,  refers  to  the  quero,  which  mid 
be  the  mill  used  at  that  time, 

Kelp  is  the  staple  commodity  of  Harris,  and,  exccptil 
the  few  cows  sold  to  the  drover\  forms  tke  only  valua] 
article  of  exportation  which  the  country  produces.  Ino 
sequence  of  the  high  prices  some  years  ago,  and  the  e 
coiiragement  held  out  to  convert  all  the  sea-ware  i 
kelp,  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  to  greet  leogth,  M  J 
the  detriment  of  the  corns  and  pastures,  which  have  deg^  I 
Derated  much,  through  want  of  the  manure  formerly  a&m 
forded  by  the  shores  ;  all  that  is  used  for  that  purpOM  1 
being  what  is  cast  ashore  after  the  kelp-making  season  il 
yast.     No  tree  grows  here,  though  nothing  is  more  ceb 
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fain  than  that  the  country  was  once  wooded  all  over.  The /Hiwi^ 
l^entlem  n  plant  some  bushes  and  shrubs  in  their  gardens, 
which  fade  as  soon  as  thej  orertop  the  walls. 

The  vast  number  of  fresh- water  lakes  in  this  country  rulb 
aboand  with  excellent  black  trout.  Some  good  salmon 
likewise  come  into  the  foot  of  the  rivulets^  from  the  tea,  in 
and  befbre  the  spawnmg  season.  Whales  and  oearbao,  or 
tail-fishy  hover  along  ihe  coast  in  the  summer  montba. 
Seab  la  vast  abundance  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  year, 
The  sea»fish  most  beneficial  to  the  people  are,  the  white 
herring,  dogfish,  blindfish,  cod,  ling,  skait,  mackerel,  codr 
ling,  lythe,  sytbe,  cuddy,  sand-eel.  There  are  some  oysp 
fert  and  other  shell-fish.  There  are  a  number  of  chaly* 
beate  springs,  some  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  ttone  every-  Mlnenfi 
where  throughout  the  country  is  excellent  for  building,  jit 
is  of  various  kinds  ;  the  most  common  is  a  hard  blue  whin 
4>f  a  beautiful  gloss.  In  many  places  there  is  th^  best  of 
mnite,  admitting  of  a  polish  as  fine  as  marble.  There  ia 
fieither  marble,  nor  limestone,  nor  freestone,  as  yet  disco- 
vered. 

A  most  destructive  process  of  nature  is  the  continual  fncros^^ 
wasting  of  the  land  on  the  western  shore,  by  the  per-f|^*^^ 
petual  drifting  of  the  sand,  and  the  gradual  encroach- 
inent  of  the  sea.  This  is  evinced  by  the  clearest  testis 
monies.  Lands  which  were  ploughed  within  the  remem- 
brance of  people  yet  living  are  now  no  more.  Wherever  a 
high  sand-bank  has  been  entirely  worn  away,  the  soil  un- 
der it  is  found  to  have  been  either  a  rich  loam  or  black 
moss.  In  many  such  situations,  vestiges  of  houses,  in* 
^osures,  churches,  and  burying  grounds  appear.  In  the 
Island  of  Pabbay,  where  the  sea  ebbs  out  in  spring  tides 
to  a  great  distance,  there  are  visible,  at  the  very  lowest 
ebb,  large  trunks  of  trees  ;  the  roots  of  which,  spread 
eut  widely  and  variously,  are  fixed  in  black  nooss,  which 
pight  be  dug  for  pei^t  a)  a  great  depth*    Nor  is  this  pe.* 


Hutu,  cnliar  to  Harris.  The  same,  and  oilier  phenomena  of  A 
like  kind,  are  observable  along  the  whole  sandy  shote  ol 
Lewis,  which  affords  the  srongest  proof  that  a  wide  c|g 
tent  of  its  western  coast,  once  the  habitation  of  men,  b 
either  through  some  violent  concussion,  or  a  gradual  p 
cess  of  nature,  become  the  bed  of  a  pan  of  the  Atlanl^ 
PliyicJ  Ocean,  Indeed,  the  isles  which  stretch  southward  froif 
"*"'  Lewis.and  constitute  the  group  often  called  the  Long  Islan^ 
have  in  iheir  physical  structure  a  peculiarity  which  ongtg 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  They  are  flat,  or  decline  l< 
their  western  side,  and  ascend  towards  the  cast,  formti^ 
in  this  last  quarter  a  lofty  precipitous  udge.  Hence  lhc| 
are  greatly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  We 
to  its  spray,  and  lo  the  strong  winds  which  blow  from  it 
quarter.  The  sea  is  so  evidently  encroaching,  in  our  01 
limes,  on  their  western  ^ide,  which  is  the  most  fet  tile,  th|| 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  long  been  dedioiim 
in  importance,  and  thai  they  must  have  been  of  far  greaifl 
value  in  former  ages  than  at  present'  Their  rocks  are  d 
the  class  called  primary  by  naturalists  ;  and  they  have  o 
vidently  one  common  basis,  though  broken  and  divcr« 
lied  at  the  surface.  Their  structure  is  the  reverse  of  thd 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles  a| 
Scotland.  Indeed,  were  it  not  thai  in  the  north-west  d 
Scotland,  as  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the  strata  of  roe^ 
in  general,  decline  towards  the  east,  while  they  asceoif, 
towards  the  west,  and  thereby,  in  most  of  the  islaadv< 
present  a  hold  rocky  front  of  lowering  hills  and  promiabi 
lories,  adequate  to  resist  the  surge  of  the  Atlantic  urged' 
on  by  the  west  winds,  there  is  no  douhi  that  very  n 
of  the  Scolliih  Isles,  as  well  as  much  of  the  mainland 
must  long  ere  now  have  been  devoured,  or  at  least  greatly 
wasted,  by  tlie  ocean.  It  is  a  singular  and  important  het, 
in  the  history  of  the  globe,  that  in  a  very  great  numb^ 
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of  coantries  the  strata  of  rocks  bcGne  in  the  same  maa« 
ner;  that  is,  descend  towards  the  east,  while  they  rise 
towards  the  west.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the 
great  continent  of  America,  but  more  especially  in  South 
America.  In  North  America,  the  whole  eastern  coast^ 
from  New  England  to  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  is,  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  a  flat  territory,  somewhat  simi« 
lar  in  its  nature  to'  what  are  called  carse-lands  in  Scotland. 
The  country  ascends  towards  the  west  for  some  hmidred 
miles,  till  it  terminates  in  Alleghany  Ridge,  beyond  which 
it  is  unequal,  but  still  rises  upon  the  whote  ;  and  on  tht 
ivesiem  coast,  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  very  ekrated 
tracti  of  territory,  containing  lofty  mountains.  The  east* 
em  coast  of  South  America  is  entirely  level,  and  much 
t>f  it  is  a  swamp.  The  country  gradually  ascends,  till  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  it  terminates  in  the 
terrific  mountains  called  the  Andes,  which,  in  the  torrid 
zone,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  enormous  rivefs  In  the  world,  all  of  which  de* 
scend  towards  the  east.  In  like  manner,  the  westempen* 
insula  of  Hindost  anconsists  of  an  inclined  plane,  which 
descends  gradually  towards  the  east,  and  on  the  west  pfe« 
tents  H  long  wall,  or  lofty  front  of  rock,  called  the  Gbauti, 
or  Passes,  from  the  steep,  narrow,  and  precipitous  paths, 
by  which  alone  this  front  of  rock  can  be  ascended.  The 
great  empire  of  China  consists  of  a  declivity  from  west 
to  east.  Its  lofty  western  side  is  in  oc^tact  with  the  high 
region  of  Tartary  j  while  from  thence  the  whole  territory 
gradually  descends  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  ri« 
ting  sun.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  less  known  ;  but  it 
would  appear,  from  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park,  that 
the  great  river  Niger  rises  among  a  tract  of  mountains  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  and  descends  to- 
wards the  east.     There  is  even  reason  to  believe,  that  a* 
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Hirrli.  A  singular  deviation  from  the  commoD  conrje  of  the 
tides  prevails  in  the  Sound  of  Harris.  The  people  say 
(and  will  nol  be  contradicted  in  their  assertion),  thit  from 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinos,  the  current,  in  neap 
tides,  passes  all  day  from  east  to  west,  and  all  night  in 
the  contrary  direction  ;  that  immediately  after  the  verasl 
equinox  ii  changes  this  course,  going  all  day  from  west  to 
•^  east,  and  the  contrary  at  night.  In  spring  tides  the  cur- 
rent corresponds  rooie  nearly  to  the  common  course  of 
ebbing  and  flowing. 

From  Harris  and  its  adjacent  isles,  a  long  chain  of  islandi 
continues  to  the  south  or  south-west.  The  whole  chain, 
from  the  northern  point  of  Lewis  to  lis  southern  termina- 
tion, in  a  few  small  islands,  called  the  Bishop's  Isles,  is  fre< 
quently  denominated  the  Long  Island.  The  whole  of  the 
chain  to  the  south  of  Leu-is  belongs  to  TnvCTness-sbire. 
NonhUii'.The  nest  great  island  to  the  south  of  Harris  is  North 
Uist.  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  on  the  north  loi 
western  coast  of  Scotland,  a  part  of  the  western  side  of 
X.ewis  lies  low  ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  thai 
here,  as  in  Harris,  the  ocean  has  made  great  encroach- 
ments, and  has  diminished  the  value  of  the  territory  from 
tvhat  it  was  in  ancient  times.  North  Uist  is  of  a  very  ir- 
regular shape,  about  twenty  miles  long  and  from  twel»« 
to  eighteen  broad.  That  part  of  the  coast  which  is  waihnl 
by  the  Atlantic  it  inaccessible  to  vessels,  or  evcii  lo  6rfi- 
iitg  boats,  except  in  the  calmest  weather,  on  account  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  which  surro<nd  it.  The  easi  eout 
also  is  bold,  except  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  seTcrsI 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  form  safe  and  commodious  hir- 
bours.  These  are  Cheese  Bay,  Loch  Maddie,  Loch  £• 
vorel,  and  the  harbours  of  Rucbeva  and  KelUn.  Of 
these  the  best  is  Loch  Maddie,  having  safe  aachongt 
for  vessels  of  any   burden,  with  an  easy  oatlet  vil!)  llr  ■ 
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inost  anj  wind.  Along  the  east  coast,  around  these  har-  North  Uitu 
l>oarSy  the  ground  is  barren,  hilly,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
The  west  and  north  parts  of  the  island  are  low  and  level  for 
about  a  oiile  and  a  half  frdoi  the  sea,  when  the  surface  also 
becomes  moory,  with  hilU  of  small  heiglit^  covered  with 
black  heath.  The  cultivated  land  on  the  coast  has  mostly 
a  sandy  soil,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  moorlands,  is  a 
thin  black  loam,  lying  upon  a  gravelly  or  freestone  bot- 
tom. The  cultivated  part  is  pleasant  and  agteeable  in 
sumoief,  yielding,  in  favourable  seasons,  luxuriant  crops 
of  oats  and  barley  and  the  richest  pasture  ^  but  as  there. 
are  no  trees  to  afford  shelter  during  the  inclemency 
of  winter,  the  ap^arance  is  greatly  changed,  and  ver« 
iore  is  scarcely  to  be  seen  ;  so  that  the  eattle,  in  these 
aeasons,  are  fed  partly  upon  straw,  and  partly  upon  sea- 
weed thrown  by  storms  upon  the  shore.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  fresh-water  lakes,  well  stored  with  trout,  and 
frequented  by  innumerable  flocks  of  aquatic  fowls.  The 
number  of  cows  is  about  20G0,  of  which  300  are  annu- 
ally exported^  The  number  of  small  horses  is  at  least 
1600.  Th«!?  stite  of  agiitulture  is  far  beliind  4  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  the 
aame  kind  thtit  were  used  a  century  back.  The  quantity 
of  kelp  ani^.illy  manufactured  is  about  1200  tons,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor. 
Lord  McDonald.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  present 
proprietor  to  reduce  the  possessions  of  the  tacksmen  to 
farms  not  too  extensive  to  be  managed  and  stocked  with- 
out subsetting,  but  each  cultivated  by  the  person  who 
holds  it  in  lease  ;  and  to  raise  the  inferior  tenantry,  from 
m  secondary  dependence  upon  the  tacksman,  to  hold  im- 
mediately from  the  landlord  :  a  policy  this  which  is  said 
to  have  indeed  offended  the  tacksmen,  but  which  cer- 
VoL.  V.  Z 
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North  if'it-tainly  tends  to  encourage  the  industry,  and  to  impforc 
comfort,  of  the  poorer  class. 
pro4uc-        In  this  islanH,  on  the  morasses,  grows  that  long  grass 
known  through  Scotland  by  liie  comtnon  name  of  Bent, 
for  pasture,  but  used  for  thatching,  for  ropes,  and  for 
other  similar  purposes.      Bjr  the  sea-side  grows  a  sc 
natural  colewort,  named  mcrrau  and  rae,  usefol  for  dyi 
B  red  colour,  but  now  forbidden  to  l>e  plucked  op,  lest 
removing  of  it  should  promote  that  diJfting  of  the  undt 
which  every  where  threatens  to  desolate  the  level  shores. 
iirisgean,  or  wild  slrerrat,  is  a  succulent  root,  which  the 
common  people  boil  and  use  for  potatoes  or  bread.     CiTb 
mile  roots,  wild  carrot;,  baldmeny,  hemlock,  with 
strawberry  and  cranberry  plants,  the  juniper  bush, 
the  bramble,  also  grow   here.     Eagles,  hawks,  ravens, 
henjs,  crows,  plovers,  mooriowls,  woodcocks,  ptarmigant, 
soland  geese,  gulls,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  stamags,  fasga- 
lars,  and  mnumerabte  other  land,  but  especially  water- 
fowls, are  common  tu   North   Uist  with  the  contigiioiu 
isles.     Polecats,  weasles,   and  deer,  less  noxious,  aie 
mong  the  wiH  quadrupeds.     The  cuddy,  receiving  ia 
third  year  the  name  of  taitb,    in  the  fourth  that  of 
and  waxing,  through  various  gradations  of  bulk,  to 
size  of  the  salmon,  is  the  most  plentiful  of  all  the  si 
of  sea-fishes  which  frequent  these  shores,    Syih,  cod, 
rings,    ling,    sand-eels,    lobsters,    crabs,    clams,    oy^l 
wilks,  periwinkles,  cockles,  muscles,  limpets,  spout-l 
Cs,  and  many  other  sorts  olshell-iishcs,  are  also  nnmei 
Otters,   seals,  dog-fishes,    skates,  swarm  over  the  wl 
coasts. 

email  idet.  About  a  league  to  the  nnnhward  of  North  Uist  ItesBo* 
reray,  a  fertile  island,  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  k 
mile  broad.  Between  this  isl<ind  and  the  mainland  of 
Morlh  Uist  lies  Oronsay,  an  island  only  at  bigh-witcTf 
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htlf  ft  mile  long ;  the  soil  isMy^hit  the  most  pkrtp  hot  ter^9mtXi  i$Um 

tile  m  fftTourable  seasons.     Three  miles  westward  of  the        ' 

fanTifleBtioned  island^  but  sttU  north  of  the  mainland  of 

Mbrth  Uisty  lies  Vallaj  ;  also  an  island  only  ai  high  wa« 

tier,  and  separated  from  the  shore  when  the  tide  is  out  by^ 

ft  sftftd  two  miles  broad.     It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  loog^  not! 

kalf  ft  mile  broad  ;  the  soil  for  the  most  part  sandj.     It 

is  beautiful^  and  fertile  in  corn  and  grass  when  the  sum* 

met  is  tainy ;  but  yields  very  little  of  either  when  the 

season  is  the  reverse.    In  the  winter  and  spring  it  is  quite 

barten,  the  surface  beifig  covered  with  sand^  which  a  gale 

firom  the  north«>west  never  fails  to  blow  over  it.     Two 

Kagnes  to  the  north-n^eit  of  North  Uist  lies  Heisker,  nearly 

two  miles  in  lengthy  but  very  narrow.    The  soil  ts  sgndy^ 

yidds  very  litde  grass  at  any  time,  and  is  only  valuable 

jom  aecomt  of  its  kelp  sht>res  and  a  small  quantity  of  grain 

it  produces.     The  islands  of  Ktrkbest  and  Ileray   lie 

Stretched  along  the  west  coast  of  North  Uist,  pretty  close 

to  it,  and  separated  from  it,  and  from  one  another,  by  ft 

sand  which  the  sea  overflows  at  high  water.    The  former 

is  one  mile  long,  but  very  narrow :  the  soil  sandy  ;  lies 

qnite  exposed  to  the  Western  Ocean,  which  makes  yearly 

encroachments,  and  is  in  danger  of  being  soon  blown  away 

by  the  wind.     The  latter  is  three  miles  long,  and  half  a 

mile  broad  in  most  places.*     The  soil  is  partly  sandy  and 

partly  black  ground,  yielding  tolerable  crops  of  barley^ 

and  pasture  for  cattle.     South  of  the  mainland  of  North  * 

Uist,  between  it  and  Benbecula,  lies  Grimsay,  an  island 

<mly  at  high  water.    This  is  a  barren  island,  two  mUef  in 

length,  and  covered  with  heath,  but  is  very  valuable  on 

account  of  its  kelp  shores. 

Benbecula  is  divided  from  South  Uist  by  a  strait  or  Btobccalfi 
tound  seven  miles  broad.     It  is  about  ten  miles  in  ci^« 
tnmference.  It  is  separated  from  South  Uist  by  a  narrow 
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touth  [Jiw-  and  shallow  sound,  fordible  at  low  water.  There  is  (ti#  , 
same  reason  for  supposing  that  this  island  is  of  less  valoi)  . 
now  than  it  was  at  former  times,  that  there  is  for  a 
king  that  supposition  with  regard  to  several  other  islaa 
in  this  chain  ;  viz.  that,  contiarj  to  the  general  form  q 
the  west  of  Scotland,  its  western  side  is  low,  and  its 
ern  the  most  mountainous.  It  still  exhibits  the  re; 
of  an  ancient  nunnerj.  lis  soil,  animals,  natural  and  0 
tivated  productions,  are  similar  to  those  already  desc 
bed. 
South  Uiic  South  Uist  is  contiguous,  at  its  nottbern  extremity 
the  island  of  Benbecula.  South  Uist  is  about  thirty  n 
long,  and  from  two  to  nine  miles  Id  breadth.  Its  a 
been  calculated  to  afTord,  on  the  west  side,  40,000  n 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation.  On  that  sid«  it  is  light  q 
sandy.  The  principal  harbours,  or  rather  retreats  I 
them,  are  Loch  Skepert,  Loch  Eyncrt,  and  Loch  Boii 
dale,  which  are  well  adapted  for  fishing  stations, 
number  of  sliecp  is  about  'tUOO,  and  of  horses  800. 
bout  480  or  Suo  cows  arc  annually  sold  from  the  ii 
but  the  ptintipal  source  of  emolument  is  from  the  ir 
of  kelp;  of  \\hit:h,  on  an  average,  liuo  tons  area 
ally  manufactured.  Druidical  temples  are  here  t 
seen,  as  uell  as  Duns  or  Picts  bouses.  A  great  oaajo 
of  the  common  people  are  Roman  catholics.  Vast 
bers  have  at  did'crcnt  periods  emigrated  from  this  w 
neighbouriug  islands  to  America,  The  fish  are  s 
Sail-l><Ji,  orto  those  in  the  ucighbourhood.  llie  saiUfiih,  or,  i 
ri^l^"       called  by  the  Scottish  fishermen,  the  basking  shark, 

quently  appears  here  in  May  or  June.     They  are  in  S 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length,  and  (he  circB 
(eience  of  the  body  is  greau  The  tail  consists  of  twoi 
equ:il  lobes  }  the  skin  is  rough.     The  upper  jaw  is  n 
bugcr  than  tlte  lowur  one.     The  teeth  arc  stoall,  disposed  ' 
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in  numbers  along  the  jaws.     The  eyes  are  placed  at  four- South  UUt. 
teen  or  eighteen  inches  distant  from  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
The  apertures  of  the  gills  arc  long,  and  furnished  with 
strainers  of  the  substance  of  whalebone.    These  fish  swim 
slowljr  with  their  two  dorsal  fins  above  water,  and  seem 
ms  if  asleep.     They  are  tame  and  stupid,  and  permit  the 
near  approach  of  man.  They  suffer  a  boat  to  follow  thena 
without  accelerating  their  motion.   The  harpooner  strikes 
his  weapon  into  the  fish  as  near  the  gills  as  possible  ;  but 
they  are  often  so  insensible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united 
strength  of  two  men  has  forced  in  the  harpoon  deeper. 
When  the  fish  perceives  himself  to  be  wounded,  he  throws 
up  his  tail,  plunges  headlong  to  the  bottom,  tries  to  dis- 
engage himself  by  rolling  on  the  ground,  whereby  the 
rope  is  coiled  several  times  round  him,  and  the  harpoon 
often  bent.    Finding  his  efforts  vain,  he  swims  away  with 
prodigious  velocity,  and  such  force  as  to  tow  a  vessel  of 
seventy  tons  burden  against  a  fresh  gale.     They  some* 
times  run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line  and  two  harpoons, 
and  will  occupy  the  fishers  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  be- 
'fore  they  are  subdued.     The  liver  is  the  valuable  part  of 
them.     A  large  one  produces  nine  or  ten  barrels  of  liver, 
from  which  the  return  of  oil  is  about  eight  barrels.  These 
jKsh  are  found  on  most  of  the  western  coasts  of  the  north 
seas ;  Liimseus  says  within  the  arctic  circle.  They  are  also 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  the  Orkney  Isles,  the  He* 
brides,  the  Welsh  coast,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Balishannan  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland.     They  are  extremely  inoffensive. 
Nothing  is  found  in  their  stomachs  but  dissolved  greenish 
matter  ;  so  that  they  are  supposed  to  feed  on  sea^weed,  or, 
at  least,  on  animals  destitute  of  red  blood.     The  vulgar 
Bsme  of  basking  shark  is  ill  applied  to  them.     Tbey  ars 
failed  in  Erse  eairhan. 

The  Island  of  Erisca  is  situated  to ,  the  southward  of 
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South  Uist.     lis  extent  is  Irifling,  and  its  populatioo  net 
numerous.  The  natural  state  of  tliis  isle  differs  bat  incoa- 
siderably  from  tlial  of  ibe  others  which  have  been  de.£cri> 
bed.     The  fishery,  kelp,  pasturage,  and  a  little  ti)laj 
are  the  means  il  presents  for  the  niaiiiienance  of  iu  iol 
bitnnts.     It  is  not  known  to  be  disiinpuiihed  by  qaai 
peds,  fishes,  or  fowls,  pcciUiar  to  itself.    The  eagles  ci 
moil  through  these  isles  have  been  occasionally  made  tl 
instruments  of  a  singular  specits  oi  theft.     Some  of  t 
idler   and    n^ore    mlscliievous    peasants,    seeking    out  I 
eagle's  nest,  sew  up  the  eaglets  anus.     Thus,  unable^ 
void  their  excrements,  ihey  shriek  continually  from  p 
The  parent  eagles,  mistaking  this  shrieking  for  the  crya 
unsatisfied  hunger,  return  incessantly  for  lambs,  kids, « 
fishes.     The  nest  is  loaded  with  fresh  proTisiona.    In  d 
evening  the  thief  steals  to  il,  gives  a  temporary  relief  tofll 
bursting  eaglets,  again  stitches  up  their  fundamenls,  i 
carries  offtlic  superfluous  provisions  which  the  old  cagid 
have  laid  in.     But  this  practice  is  now  diligently  chc 
ed. 

To  the  southward  of  these  is  Baxra,  or  Bar 
whicJi,  with  a  numbcrof  lesser  islands,  consiiiuies  a  p 
chial  district,  terminating  the  chain  of  isles  which  stretch 
&oin  Lewis,  on  the  north,  to  Berneray  or  Bishop's  Isle,  d 
the  south.  The  principal  islands  besides  Barray  that  I 
inhabited,  are  W«tersay,  Sandcray,  Dabay,  Mengalay,a| 
Berneray,  to  ihe  south  j  Flodday,  Hellesay,  and  Gigay,  a 
the  east ;  besides  a  number  of  smaller  islands  not  inhal 
ed.  Tlie  main  island  of  B^rrny  is  eight  computed  n 
in  length,  and  frojn  two  lo  four  in  breadth,  being  iota 
secicd  in  difFerent  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.  Theisli 
of  Walersay,  separated  from  (he  main  island  by  s  chin* 
nel  of  oi>e  mile,  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  in 
vimc  places  a  mile  and  a  half  broad-     The  u^xt  if  Sfl 
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nj,  distant  five  miles  from  Barraj.  It  is  two  miles  in  **"^y' 
lengthy  two  in  breadth,  and  contains  nine  families.  Pab- 
inj^  Ijing  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  Barray,  one 
and  a  half  in  lengthy  and  one  in  breadth,  contains  three 
families,  Mengalay,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miks,  two 
miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  breadth,  contains  eight 
families.  The  last  is  Bemeray,  which,  from  its  being  call- 
ed the  Bishop's  Isle,  seems  to  have  once  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Isles.  It  is  sixteen  miles  distant  from  Bar* 
ray,  one  mile  in  length,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  contains  three  fanulies.  These  islands  are  fertile  in 
com  and  grass,  but  liable  to  be  blasted  by  the  sottth«west 
winds,  which  frequently  blow  here.  They  are  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  on  account  of  the  strong  currents  running 
between  them ;  and  landing  is  sometimes  not  only  diffi* 
c&lt  but  hazardous.  Close  by  the  island  of  Mengalay  is 
is  a  high  rock,  with  very  luxuriant  grass  growing  on  the 
l<q>  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  climb  to  the  top, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  carry 
up  their  wedders  to  fatten.  Thi^  must  be  the  Scorpio 
Pitrveoim  mentioned  by  Buchanan.  The  main  island  of 
Barray  has  a  barren  appearance,  from  the  great  quantity 
of  rock  to  be  seen  every  where,  excepting  the  north  end, 
which,  for  fertility,  if  the  climate  were  equally  good,  might 
be  compared  to  any  of  the  same  extent  in  any  part  of 
Scotland.  In  the  middle  and  south  end  are  very  high  hills^ 
and  some  flat  grounds.  The  hills  are  a  mixture  of  green 
roek  and  heathy  and  sifcem  to  be  better  calculated  for  a 
4heep  walk  than  for  rearing  black  cattle,  but  lie  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  market. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  cod  and  ling  caught  upou 
the  east  coast  of  Barray,  or  between  that  and  the  main^ 
land ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  boats  are  annually, 
employed  here*    The  shelUfish  called  cockle  is  (bund  in 
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,  C»fr»y.  vast  abundance  ontlie  great  sand-bank  on  the  ncrih  end  si 
Barray.  In  lime  of  scarcity,  about  200  families,  lliali| 
to  say,  the  whole  population  oFthc  island,  have  resorted tli 
it  for  their  daily  subMSlence.  During  two  succe 
years  of  scarcity,  not  less  than  from  100  to  200  h 
loads  of  cockles  were  liken  from  these  sands  at  low  waW 
every  day  of  ihe  spring  tides,  during  the  months  of  Mi^ 
June,  July,  and  August, 

Of  the  harbours  connected  with  this  island,  it  may  S 
observed,  that  the  first,  towards  the  North  Oitirvop^  J 
is  more  properly  a  road  than  a  harbour  :  the  entranc*  ( 
[o  it  is  from  the  east,  between  the  tshnds  of  Hellesi^  1 
nnd  Gigay-  The  next  further  south  is  Flodday  Suundyl 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  islands,  and  opens  tc 
cast.  Here  tiie  largest  ships  may  ride  with  safety  iftll 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Terivah,  or  the  Inland  BajiJ 
so  called  from  its  cutting  far  into  the  middle  of  the  conn*  J 
try.  Here  vessels  may  ride  out  the  hardest  gales.  It  a 
pens  also  to  the  sonth-east.  On  the  south  end  of  Bam^  J 
IS  Kisimiil  Br.y,  so  called  by  the  natives  ;  and  by  mart*'] 
ners  Casilc  Bay,  from  an  old  castle  to  be  afterwards  it 
tioiicd.  It  opens  to  the  south.  In  the  isl-ird  of  Waierssj"  I 
is  a  commodious  harbour  for  ships  of  any  burden.  Itisai 
cewible  from  the  south-east,  between  the  islands  of  Salt*  ] 
ileray  and  Muldonich,  or  the  Deer  Island.  Dltirvore  and  | 
Flodday  are  much  frequented  by  ships  to  and  firom  tin  J 
Baltic.  The  convenience  of  these  harbours,  or  more  pro*  J 
perly  roads,  and  the  great  qnantity  of  fish  killed  i 
the  coast,  should  make  Barrny  a  more  eligible  situation  frf 
a  village  than  any  that  the  Joint  Slock  Company  have  y 
pitched  upon.  These  harbours  have  good  outleti  f 
south  and  north,  and  are  near  the  fishing  banks. 
also  abound  in  small  cod  and  Rounders. 

At  the  j'lacc  called  Castle  Bay  is  a  fort   built  upon  a  ] 
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fodcy  wlilch  must  have  formerly  been  almost  covered  with   Bamjr. 
the  sea.     This  fort  is  of  a  hexagonal  form  ;  th«  wall  is  old  fore 
near  thirty  feet  high :    in  one  of  its  angles  is  a  high 
square  tower ;  on  the  top  of  which,  at  the  comer  imme* 
diately  above  the  gate,  is  a  perforated  stone,  through 
which  the  gockman  or  watchman,  who  sat  there  all  nigh^ 
might  let  a  stone  fall  upon  any  person  who  attempted  t» 
surprise  the  gate  by  night.     Within  the  walls  are  several 
fumses,  and  a  well  dug  through  the  middle  of  the  rock* 
The  tradition  here  is,  that  this  fort  was  -ftnilt  upwards  of 
500  years  ago.     Buchanan  calls  it  an  ^d  castle  in  hit 
Ume.     It  Was  always  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Bar-^ 
ray,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     Here  are 
also  several  Druidical  temples,  none  of  them  rimarkable 
for  extent  or  structure.     Of  the  buildings  here  called 
Duns  there  are  five  on  the  island  of  Barray,  two  in  Wk« 
tersay,  one  in  Sanderay,  one  in  Pabbay,  one  in  Menga- 
lay,  and  one  in  Berneray  ;  the  last  of  which  is  taken  no* 
tice  of  by  the  learned  Dr  MTherson  of  Slate  in  bis  An- 
tiquities, and  is  more  entire  than  any  of  the  rest.     Each 
of  these  Duns  is  in  sight  of  some  other,  that  in  case  of  an 
invasion  the  al^rm  might  be  more  speedily  coQimunicated 
to  the  whole. 

Barray  has  long  belonged  to  the  family  of  McNeil.  In  Trial  •? 
the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  an  English  ship  was  seized  ^*^"*' 
upon  the  coast  by  Roderick  McNeil,  then  laird  of  Bar* 
ray,  sumamed  Ruary^u^turter^  or,  *'  Roy  the  turbulent  ;** 
probably  so  called  from  the  frequent  depredations  he 
committed  in  different  places,  which  were  not  uncommon 
in  those  days.  ()ueen  Elizabeth  complained  to  the  court 
t>f  Scotland  of  an  act  of  piracy  committed  upon  her  sub- 
jects  ;  upon  which  the  laird  of  Barray  was  summoned  to 
appear  at  Edinburgh,  to  answer  for  his  unjustifiable  beha- 
yiour  \  but  he  either  refused  or  despised  the  summons. 
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Btmj.  Several  attempts  were  afrcrwards  made  lo  apprehend  hio^' 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  Mr  M'Kenzic,  commonlj 
called  the  Tutor  of  Kintail,  predecessor  to  the  tate  Lord 
M'LcDd,  undertook,  by  straiagena  what  others  could  not 
do  by  more  direct  means.  Having  coine,  under  cover  of 
k  friendly  visit,  to  ihe  castle  of  Kisimul,  where  the  laird 
then  resided,  he  invited  him  and  all  the  retainers  oo  board 
his  vessel,  where  they,  not  suspecting  any  hostile  desi^, 
suffered  themselves  lo  be  overpowered  with  liquor  j  w 
that  all  his  friends  were  easily  persuaded  to  go  oi 
and  trust  tbcJr  chief  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
piiably  e  ertaincd  lliem.  Kintail  improved  the  adi 
lage  put  into  h  s  hands,  hoisted  sail  ander  night ;  and 
wind  proving  fair,  tie  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  bis 
suers.  He  al  length  arrived  with  his  prisoner 
burgii,  where  M'Neil  was  rried  for  his  life.  Being  ii 
ted  why  he  treated  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  with 
barbarity,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  hj 
his  loyalty  to  rei^iliate,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
unpardonable  injury  done  by  the  Queen  of  England  lohit 
own  sovereign  and  his  Majesty's  mother.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  whole  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish court,  was  conducted  merely  as  a  mailer  of  oslcnta* 
tioo,  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  M'Neil  wti 
pardoned,  but  his  estate  was  forfeited.  The  forfieitiiit, 
however,  consisted  of  transferring  it  immediately  from 
ihe  crown  to  M'Kenzic,  who  had  performed  the  service 
of  seizing  M'Neil.  M'Kenaie  immediately  gave  it  back 
to  M'Neil,  on  condition  of  a  payment  of  sixty  mciju 
Scots  annually,  amounting  to  L.3  :  6  ^  8  Sterling. 
Gmeral  tt-  "^^^  '^^^'^  °^  islands  which  we  have  now  described, 
""'^  excepting  St  Kilda,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  the 
Hebrides.  As  already  mentioned,  the  most  singular  cir- 
cw9?taiiM  jatheu  nnicturc  is^  that  the  fiat  part  of  tlieia 
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Jfm  tcywafds  tfae  inrnt^— a  circumstaoce  which  mUtt  of  ne^GeocnlRc^ 
pessity  htve»  in  the  course  of  ages,  greatly,  diminsshed 
Ibeir  extent  ani  value.  It  is  only  because  ^thek  soil  ia 
that  direction  is  a  light  saod^  which  really  absorba  moist- 
fire^  that  they  possess  any  degree  of  fertility.  With  them 
Ihe  jear  ia  divided  rather  into  a  wet  seaaoo-  aad  •  digi^ 
Jlian  into  spring,  suoamer,  autumn^  and  winter.  Tfse«ai» 
«rgy  of  vegetation  is  hardly  renewed  till  the  ndps  and 
tdasting  winds  have  ceased  in  ApriL  The  heat  fs.«&ea 
lorrid ;  vegetation  rapid ;  the  sky  with  little  variation  se« 
^Ci.^Ithe  winds  neither  too  violent  nor  too  fickle  till  the 
asonth  of  August  have  partly  passed.  By  that  tune  the 
laina  begin  to  fiail,  the  winds  arise,  and  both  prevail  aU 
moH  incesslupktly  till  the  ensuing  March  have  aearlj  ez» 
pired.  Tet  during  this  continuance  of  wind  and  rain, 
jK>  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  no  extreme  severity  of  £co8t^ 
are  here  known*  Insular  disposition  mitigates  to  these 
isles  the  inclemency  of  a  period  of  the  year,  which  lati- 
tude (uid  exposure  would  otherwise  render  much  more 
lUstressful  to  their  inhabitfifts.  Only  vegetables,  which 
spring  rapidly  and  ripen  ^irlyy  can  be  profitably  cultiv»- 
ted  as  articles  pf  crop.  Flax,  hemp^  potatoes,  barley,  a{w 
pear  to  answer  reasonably,  well ;  bnteven  black  oats,  aL- 
^bangh  hardier,  and  not  later  in  ripening,  than  the  whit^ 
Are  seldom  ripe  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  them 
4own,  aad  can  scarcely  ever  be  gathered  in  without  having 
been  considerably  damaged  by  the  winds  and  rains  while 
lo  the  shock,  or  while  standing.  The  sheep  and  black  cat* 
tie  and  horses  are  siunttd  in  their  growth  by  the  scantii> 
/less  of  forage  which  so  long  a  period  of  inclement  wea- 
.tlier^nfcessarily  produces,  and  are  subjected  to  those  dis» 
ta^aes  vdiich  animals  contract  by  exposure  to  storms,  and 
lo  a  humid  chilling  atmosphere. 

j^Utuming  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  maipland  of  In* 
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Vemess-stiire,  across  a  channel  called  the  Minch,  wt 
~  come  to  the  Island  nt'  Sky.  h  is  tlie  largest  of  sLI  the 
Ht^brides.  It  li 
Gouth-nest  from  H. 
very  near  to  the  d; 
Scotland.  On  thi 


the  distance  o(  about  eigliiecti  miles 
on  the  soutli-easi  it  approacbc 
of  Glenelg,  on  the  coiitii:«nt4 
ih  it  is  divided  bv  about  five  leagH 
of  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Ardnamurchaik  in  Ai 
shire  ;  the  Minsh  channel  on  the  west   divides  it 
South  Uist  and  Barraj ;  and  the  sea,  by  which  it  is 
cd  on  the  north,  opens  at  length  into  theNorihem  Oct 
Tliis  island  is  between    fifty  and   sisty  miles  in  Icnj 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  forty  miles.     At  thi 
of  Glenelg  it  is  not  abnve  half  a  mile  from  the  mainll 
of  Inverness- shire.       It   is  deeply   intersected  round 
whole  circumference  by  arms  of  the  sea.     The  Ba; 
Portree,  Loch  Snizon,  and  Loch  Braccadale,  are  the 
gcit  of  lis  bays.     The  coasts  are  in  general  bold  and 
ky,  abounding  with  many   safe  and   commodious  bay*, 
especially  at   the   harbour  of  Oronsay   in   the  pari^  of 
Slate,  and  the  harbour  at  ihe  village  of  F^rlree.     The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  some  of  the  hills  are  so 
as  to  be  covered  with  snow  on  their  tops  at  niidsumi 
their  sides  are  covered  with  heath  and  grass,  which  alMt' 
good  pasture  for  sheep  and  black  cattle,     fieiwccn  the 
mountains  are  some  fertile  valleys;  attd  the  greater  part 
towards  the  sea-coast  is  plain  and  arable,  particularly  ia 
the   parish    of  Kilmiiir,  where   the   soil    produces  good 
crops.     The  island  is  well  watered  by  a  great  number  of 
rivers  abounding  with  trout  and  salmon.     In   the  smati 
rivers  Kilmanin  and  Ord,  is  found  the  great  horae-mus- 
cle  (mytilut  margaritiftra),  ia  which    pearls  are  btetj. 
Mr  Maitin  was  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  Ord, 
a  pearl  has  been  found  in  it  valued  at  L.20  Sicrlinj. 
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ire  also  in  the  islands  numben  of  fresh-water  lakes  sto«t    9kf, 
ttd  with  trout  and  eel. 

Sky  contains  various  objects  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the^''?'*^ 
traveller.  In  the  parish  of  Snizort  is  a  huge  perpendicular 
rock  or  natural  obelisk  of  uncommon  height  and  magni* 
tade,  which  when  seen  from  a  distance  very  much  resem* 
bles  a  large  steeple*  The  stone  is  about  360  feet  in  circum-i 
ference  at  the  base  ;  a  little  below  the  middle  it  is  a  goodt 
deal  rounder  ;  and  thence  lessening  upwards,  it  seems  to 
end  nearly  in  a  sharp  point;  its  height  is  thought  to  exceed 
300  feet.  There  is  also  in  the  same  side  of  the  parish^ 
\n  the  march  between  it  and  the  parish  of  Portree,  a  beau*, 
tifiil  fall  of  water  or  cataract,  the  perpendicular  height 
cff  which  is  about  ninety  feet.  What  is  most  remark*  ^ 
able  relative  to  this  fall  is,  that  nearly  opposite  to  the 
ikiiddle  of  it  there  is  an  arched  hollow  path  across  the 
rock,  along  which  five  or  six  people  may  walk  abiPeast 
with  the  greatest  safety,  quite  secure  from  and  unmolest- 
ed by  the  body  of  water  that  rolls  over  them,  and  which 
zo  this  situation  they  might  mistake  for  a  thick  pillar  of 
close  smoke,  did  they  not  see  it  dash  upon  the  rocks  be*. 
low. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmuir,  in  a  low  valley,  there  is  a 
small  hill  shaped  like  a  house,  and  covered  with  small 
trees,  or  rather  shrubs,  of  natural  growth.  At  one  side  CuHout 
of  it  there  is  a  lake  of  frtsh  water,  from  which  there  is  no  ^*^**' 
visible  discharge.  Its  water  finds  many  passages  through 
the  hill,  and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  other  side  in  a 
great  number  of  springs  of  the  very  purest  kind.  Thej 
all  run  into  an  oval  bason  below,  which  has  a  bottom  of 
white  sand,  and  is  the  habitation  of  many  small  fish* 
From  that  pond  the  water  runs  in  a  copious  stream  to  the 
sea.  At  the  side  of  this  rivulet  there  is  a  bath  made  of 
stone,  and  concealed  from  public  view  by  small  trees  sur«y 
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rowidinj;  i>.      lis  name  is  Loch  Shant,  or  the  Sacr^ 
Lake.     There  was  once  a  great  resort  of  people  afflicted- 
with  ailmetits  to  this  place.    They  bathed  ihemselvej  and 
drank  of  the  water,  thongh  it  has  no  mineral  qualily  ; 
in  a  shelt'  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  wall  of  a  contigi 
ous  inclosure,  they  left  offerings  of  small  rags,  pin; 
voloured  threads,  to  the  divinity  of  the  place. 
CoBcralcd       At  the  northern  termination  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  in 
the  same  parish,  is  a  most  curious  concealed  valley, 
is  on  all  sides  surrounded  with  high  rocks,  and  accessiU 
to  men  or  cattle  only  in  three  or  four  places- 
seeing  the  top  of  these  tocks  could  never  imagine 
they  surrounded  so  great  a  space  of  ground.     In  barbl 
Tous  times,  when  pcfrpetual  feuds  and  discords  subsistd 
between  the  clans,  to  such  a  degree  thai  life  uid  mo« 
able  property,  could  not  be  secure,  when  the  approach  al 
an  enemy  was  announced,  the  weakest  of  the  inhabilantit 
with  all  the  cattle,  were  sent  into  that  secret  asylui 
where  strangers  could  never  discover  them  without  par 
eutar  information.     It  is  so  capacious  as  to  hold  (but  n 
»  pasture  for  any  length  of  time)  4000  head  of  cattle. 

The  coast  of  Portree,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  tb( 
harbour,  but  more  especially  on  the  north,  is  overhu^f^ 
by  huge  cliffs  of  stupendous  height.     To  west-south-w 
of  the  harbour  is  a  hill  called  j^il-Saidhe-FhuiH,  or  "  Fin- 
gal's  silting  Place  ;"  because  on  the  top  of  it  is  3i  { 
hillock,  on  which,  sitys  tradition,  Fingal  was  wont  lo  Hl^ 
in  statv,  pMDt  out  the  different  courses,  and  survey  hit'    ' 
heroes  pursuing  the  chace.     From  this  hillock,  in  2  deaf 
day,  the  lofty  hills  of  Cullen  and  Stratb,  the  ptrisbes  of 
Duerin»h  and  Braccadale,  the  Long  Island,   North  a 
South  Uist,  and  Barray,  may  be  seen,  as  likewise  the  wctf  I 
side  of  Treternish,  Portree,  Raasay,  Applecross,  Lo^  j 
CuToD^  and  th<;  interjacent  seas.     Nearly  opposite  to  tbtt'  1 
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kin,  at  a  mile's  distance,  south-east  of  the  harbour,  rises  Skj, 
Mmndiam'a^baigf  or,  **  the  Hill  of  his  Df  fence,^  having 
also  on  its  top  a  green  hillock,  called  Crmacban'Mbicm 
Smmm  (M^Swan's  embence),  remarkable  only  for  its  sU 
miltfitj  to  that  on  the  top  of  Ait-siddi^Fbuin,  unless 
the  tradition,  that  a  son  of  Swain  or  Sueno,  a  Danish  or 
Norwegiaa  king,  lies  buried  there,  may  be  thought  de« 
serviQg  of  notice.  On  the  side  of  Ban^^dtan-a-hbaig  thai 
looks  towards  Raasay,  and  which  is  extremely  steep, 
rise  a  ntuaber  of  rocks  of  a  conical  form,  green  at  their 
tops,  or  covered  with  heath.  Between  these  rocks  nut 
small  hollow  vales,  where  sheep  and  goats  find  pasture  ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  same  side,  are  sevc« 
ral  caves,  in  which  sea-fowl  and  wild  pigeons  nestle,  and 
into  some  of  which  the  sea  at  high  water  enters.  The  hill 
itsd^  on  account  of  its  height  and  peculiar  form,  is  an  in* 
£dlible  mark  of  the  situation  and  place  of  the  harbour* 

On  the  shore  of  the  same  parish  is  a  cave  that  merits  Ct^i>e» 
particular  attention.  It  is  extremely  narrow  without,  but 
within  becomes  very  spacious  and  high,  capable  of  con* 
tsiioing  at  ease  500  persons.  Below  its  mouth,  up  from 
high-water  mark  to  the  level  of  the  cave,  the  hollow 
rock  is  faced  with  a  perpendicular  wall  of  large  plain* 
stone  about  twelve  feet  high,  having  several  steps  so  nai^ 
row  that  only  one  man  can  ascend  at  a  time.  Within,  the  air 
freely  circulates  ;  in  the  middle  is  a  well ;  and  if  they  had 
no  fire-arms,  one  man  could  easily  defend  the  passage  a* 
gainst  a  host  of  foes  :  so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  de* 
signed,  both  by  nature  and  art,  as  a  place  of  secure  re* 
treat ;  though,  if  the  tradition  be  true,  it  proved  other- 
wise to  one  party  that  retired  to  it  for  safety :  for  the  story 
goes,  that  in  the  troublesome  and  barbarous  times,  when^  * 
the  neighbouring  districts  plundered  and  destroyed  each 
other^  and  the  weak  were  always  a  prey  to  the  strong. 


^^T-  xazny  oftcD  retreated  to  this  cave  as  a  place  of  co&cuU 
mcnt  and  security.  At  one  time,  however,  ihey  within 
deeming  themselves  from  their  situation  too  secure,  were 
negligent  in  defending  ihe  passage.  Their  enemies  got 
intelligence  they  were  there,  and  surprising  them  in  the 
night,  filled  the  mouth  of  the  cave  with  timber  and  moist 
heath,  and  then  setting  &re  to  it,  allowed  none  to  escape, 
but  all  were  cither  smothered  to  death  in  their  sleep,  or 
miserably  perished  in  the  flames.  In  confirmation  of  tbil 
tradition,  a  man  not  long  since  dead  foond  about  sixty 
years  ago  a  large  brass  kettle,  in  a  darfc  tomer  in  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  cave  ;  and  bones  of  different  siwj  arc  still 
to  be  seen  in  it.  It  abounds  in  stalaztiles,  which  partly 
hang  from  the  arch  above,  and  partly  fall  down,  many  of 
them  having  several  holes  through  and  through,  and  are 
great  curioMties.  Another  cave  is  not  far  distant,  and  is  of 
unexplored  extent.  Concerning  this  last,  the  vulgar  tell  t 
story  about  a  piper,  or  player  on  the  bagpipes^  who, 
with  some  other  persons,  attempted  to  explore  the 
ses  of  ihe  cavern.  None  of  ihe  party  ever  returned  ; 
persons  above  ground,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
vem  runs,  though  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  ii 
heard  the  piper  playing  under  ground  beneath  their 
This  story  of  the  piper  seems  to  be  a  very  favourite 
in  the  Highlands  ;  it  is  told  concerning  some  oiher  cai 
in  Sky,  and  concerning  several  on  the  mainland  of  Scot}] 
land.  In  particular,  it  is  te!d  concerning  a  cave  on  theiit^ 
vcr  Nevis  in  Invemess-shire,  which  we  formerly  deic^J 
bed.  lu  this  last  case  the  tradition  is,  that  the  notMofiJ 
the  piper's  music  was  heard  under  ground  at  a  place  aSu 
ed  Kinloch,  distant  from  the  eutrance  of  [he  care  no  Iw 
than  ten  miles.  The  tune  he  played  was,  "  Oh  that  I  bad 
three  hands  'wo  for  the  bagpipe  and  one  for  the  sword ;" 
wgnifying  that  he  had  been  attaclted  by  subtcmutean  f«e5. 
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Jn  the  district  of  the  parish  of  Strath  called  Strathaird,  "fSliT- 
Are  a  number  of  caves,  in  one  of  which  Prince  Charles 
Stuart,  the  son  of  the  pcelander,  lodged  for  some  nights 
in  174C.  That  this  island,  lilte  most  of  the  other  islands 
of  the  Hebrides,  has  been  formerly  covered  wilh  woods, 
appears  from  ihe  large  trunks  of  Gr  and  other  trees  dally 
dug  Up  in  all  ihe  bogs  and  peat-mosses  in  the  country. 
From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  its  insular  simation,  lheCliiiMt(, 
«ir  seldom  continues  long  of  the  same  temperature  :  the 
air  is  generally  loaded  with  vapour  j  and,  on  an  average, 
three  days  in  twelve  throughout  the  year  are  scarcely  free 
Irom  rain,  far  less  from  clouds.  These,  attracted  by  the 
hills,  sometimes  break  in  useful  and  refreshing  showers; 
at  other  times,  suddenly  bursting  like  a  water-spout,  pour 
down  their  contenis  with  tremendous  noise,  deluging  the 
plains  below,  and  often  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  hus- 
bandmaji.  The  crops  also  suffer  by  the  stormy  winds 
which  set  in  about  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September.  To  this  variable  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
uncertainty  of  the  weather,  the  agues,  fevers,  rheuma- 
tisms, pectoral  affections,  and  dysenteries — the  prevailing 
distempers — may  be  ascribed.  That  the  climate,  however, 
is  far  from  being  unhealthy,  the  long  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants sufficiently  testifies.  The  soil  is  in  general  black  and 
mossy,  and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  tillage  ;  though 
ibe  latter  might  be  advantageously  followed  if  leases  and 
proper  encouragement  were  given  to  the  tenants.  The 
tascroim,  or  crooked  spade,  is  almost  the  only  uCensil  used 
by  the  common  class  of  tenants  in  labouring  the  ground. 
The  mode  of  dressing  the  corn  to  be  ground,  by  what  is 
called  gradan,  is  here  still  in  use.  By  this  operation  they  parch^ 
save  the  trouble  of  thrashiug  and  kiln.drying  the  grain.*"'"' 
Fire  is  set  to  the  straw,  and  the  flame  and  heat  parches  the 
grain ;  it  is  tbea  made  into  meal  ia  the  juern,  Ttu| 
Vol.  V,  A  a 


meal  looks  very  black,  but  tastes  well  enoug-h,  and  is  es- 
teemed very  whoksoinc.     The  whole  of  the  work  is  per. 
formed  by  the  women.  The  only  apology  given  by  thi 
selves  for  this  mode  of  preparing  the  grain  is,  that 
quantity  of  grain  which  the  generality  have  is  very  smi 
and  many  of  them  are  at  a  great  distance  from  a  miff." 
The  cattle  do  not  want  the  straw,  because  they  lie  out 
winter  in  good  pasture  ;  and  as  show  does  not  lie  long 
the  ground,  they  can  always  have  enough  of  food. 

The  isle  of  Sky  has  long  been  celebraicd  for  its  exi 
lent  small  breed  of  cattle,  which  never  fail  to  bring  a 
eiderable  price  when  sold  in  Scotland  to  be  fattened  cm 
southern  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep  reared  here  is 
very  considerable.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  ihe  geni 
dilFiision  of  sheep  over  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  whi 
has  of  late  bccotne  a  favourite  object,  does  by  no  mi 
tftid  lo  ihe  desiniclion  of  the  ancient  breed  of  oxttle 
the  contrary,  the  sheep  that  are  reared,  are  in  many 
almost  so  much  clear  profii ;  because  on  the  bleak  m< 
ains  the  catlle  could  obtain  no  food,  where  the  sheep, 
a  smaller  animal,  find  abundance.     The  valleys,  wl 
are  the  only  parts  of  the  pMtures  suitable  to  thi 
are  still  allotted  to  ihe  cattle,  while  the  moiinta 
apart  as  a  sheep-walk.     Thus,  although  enormous  qi 
lilies  of  sheep  are  now  reared  in  the  Highlands, 
only  a  (rifling  number,  to  supply  woollen  for  cloili 
were  found  formerly  ;  vet  great  numbers  of  catlle 
come  from  itience  lo  the  markets  of  the  south.     The 
bers  are  indeed   diminished,  but  not    in  the  pro| 
that  was  oriinnally  apprehended.     As  the  population, 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands,  has  greatly  diminished,  it. 
not  improbable  that  almost  as  many  catlle  now  come  frW' 
thence  as  came  a  century  ago.     Great  numbers  of  sheep' 
and  caiilc  arc  annually  sold  at  the  two  fairs  of  Portree. 
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Thd  wild  birds  of  Sky  arc  common  to  the  other  islands .  ^J'  ^ 
of  the  Hebrides ;  as^  wild  geese  and  ducks,  gulls,  cor* 
morants,  cranes^  eagles^  crows^  ravens,  rooks,  cuckoos, 
rails,  woodcocks^  moorfbwls,  partridges^  plovers,  wild  pi- 
geons, &c.  Besides  other  reptiles,  there  are  three  species 
of  serpents  common  to  this  island  i  the  first,  spotted  black 
and  white,  and  very  pernicious  ;  the  second  yellow,  with 
brown  spots  ;  and  the  third,  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
smallest  and  least  poisonous*  The  people  are  strong,  ro« 
bus^  healthy,  and  prolific*  They  for  the  most  part  pro-.  W**"****- 
feas  the  protestant  religion  ;  are  honest,  brave,  and  hospi* 
table.  They  speak  the  language,  wear  the  habit,  and 
observe  the  customs,  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  He* 
brides  and  Western  Highlands.  They  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  hardiest  manner,  allowing  them  to  nut 
without  shdes  or  stockings  till  4hey  are  eight  or  ten  years 
old.  They  live  hardy  themselves,  using  no  bed  except  a 
layer  of  heath,  with  a  coverlet  of  rug  spread  over  them. 
The  gentlemen  live  in  the  same  stile,  and  with  the  same 
or  greater  luxury,  than  their  countrymen  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ;  inasmuch  as  all  sorts  of  game  and  fish,  which 
in  other  places  can  only  be  procured  at  a  great  expence, 
are  here  easily  obtained.  Some  peculiarities  are  noticed 
by  strangers  ;  such  as,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  a  glass  of  whisky  is  drank  the  first  r 

thing  in  the  morning.  A  stranger  is  seldom  allowed  the 
privilege  of  refusal,  because  the  duties  of  hospitality 
would  not  have  been  properly  fulfilled  if  he  were  sufi*ered 
to  depart  without  this  favourite  cordial.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  the  West  Highlands  the  moist* 
ure  of  the  climate  may  render  this  custom  not  only  harm* 
less  but  salutary.  Not  only  do  persons  of  undoubted  so* 
briety  belonging  to  the  country  comply  with  it,  but  it  is 
certain  that  strangers  going  thither  find  themiselves  less 
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.  fty-  affected  by  spititnous  liquon  than  In  ihe  south  of  Sc«i 
land.  The  keen  air  of  the  moiiniams,  loaded  as  it  ii  with 
moisture  from  a  vast  ocean,  fortifies  the  nerves,  at  rendert 
them  insensible  to  the  stimulus  alluilcd  to.  Nor  does  this 
occur  from  habit,  or  in  consequence  of  any  gradual  chinge 
of  constitution.  The  same  man,  who  tn  Edinburgh  would 
Ik  totally  disordered  by  tasting  ardent  spirits  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  before  dinner,  and  who  would  feel  himself  cooii- 
deraWy  injured  at  any  ttme  by  a  very  moderate  «joanttly 
taken  undiluted,  after  a  very  few  days  residence  in  the 
West  Highlands,  especially  if  engaged  in  the  sports  of  the 
field,  drinks  whisky;  without  injury  or  hesitation,  like  a 
Highlandet. 

In  the  Highlands,  the  breakfast  is  a  principal  meal. 
Accustomed  to  be  out  among  the  hills  shooting  or  himl* 
Ing,  a  Highland  gentleman  seldom  thinks  of  dinner.  On 
this  account  the  breakfast  table  is  plentifully  stored  wlili 
^11  or  most  of  the  following  articles  :  Tea,  oat  cakes,  and 
biscuits,  for  wbeat'bread  is  seldom  to  be  seen  ;  baiter, 
cheese,  eggs,  hung  beef,  broiled  salmon^  or  kipper  as  it  it 
called,  ham,  tongues,  marmalade,  honey,  and  fresh  her- 
rings, where  they  can  be  had.  Wherever  you  call  you  are 
presented  with  spirits^  except  in  the  poorest  cottages;  where 
they  offer  milk. 

taaerab  I"  Sky  many  raluable  minerals  have  been  discovered, 
but  none  have  been  wrought  to  any  advantage.  In  manj 
places  the  hiUs  exhibit  marks  of  Volcanic  lire.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Strath  limestone  and  mar!  are  abundant  ;  and  there 
is  some  marble  of  an  inferior  quality.  Near  the  village 
of  Sleat  are  found  marcasiles  of  various  kindsi  and  finely 
Variegated  pebbles.  A  valley  near  Loch  FalUrt  produce) 
fine  agates;  and  many  of  the  rivulets  contain  topazes, 
washed  down  from  the  hills  by  mountain  torrents.  Rock 
crystals,  and  other  precious  Stones,  are  also  found  ifM 
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bcary  ra'nB  smoog  Ihc  ssfid  at  the  foot  of  the  tuUs.    The     ^tr- 
Bootb  and  weal  coasU  abound  with  coial,  boUi  nd  and 
frhite. 

Several  vestiges  of  anliqniiy  are  to  tc  found  in  Sky-Om^^a 
One  of  ifae  most  nmaikable  of  itiese  is  the  Castle  of  Don- '"'^- 
vegan.  It  stands  on  a  high  roct,  over  a  loch  of  the  same 
same,  a  branch  of  Loch  FalUrt.  Pari  of  it  has  been  (e> 
paired  in  the  modeni  taste,  but  the  gireUcr  porttoa  of  it  it 
ancient.  The  oldest  part  is  a  square  tower,  which,  with 
a  wall  ronnd  the  edge  of  the  rock,  was  the  original  foru- 

^  In  this  castle,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  "  is  preserved  the  f^  bg- 
^raolancbithi,  or  Fairy  i'lag,  of  the  fsuDily,  bestowed  on 
it  by  "ntaoia,  the  Ben-Shi,  or  wife  of  Obcroo  king  of 
the  fairies,  ^he  blessed  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  poweri 
of  the  first  importance,  which  were  to  be  exerted  only  on 
three  occasoas ;  but  on  the  last,  after  the  end  was  ob« 
laincd,  an  invisible  being  is  to  unve  and  carry  off  the 
Uaodard  and  standard-bearer  never  more  to  be  seen.  A 
timily  of  (Uan-y-Faitter  bad  this  dangerous  office,  and 
field  it  by  their  lands  in  Braccadale.  The  fi^  has  beca 
prodiKed  thrice ;  the  first  time,  m  aa  unequal  engagement 
against  the  Clan  Ronald,  to  whose  sight  the  M'Leods 
were  mnlliplied  tenfold  ;  the  second  preserved  the  heir 
of  the  family,  being  produced  to  save  the  longings  of 
the  lady  of  the  family  t  and  the  third  time  to  save  my 
ewn  }  but  it  was  50  tattered  that  Tiiaoia  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  worth  sending  for.  This  was  a  tupersttlion  de- 
rived &om  the  Norwegian  ancestry  c»f  the  house.  The 
fable  was  caught  from  the  country,  and  might  be  of  me 
to  animate  the  clan.  The  Danes  had  tbcir  magical  stand- 
ard.  Rat/ant,  or  the  Raven,  embroidered  in  an  instant  by 
tbe  three  daughters  of  Lodbroke,  and  sisters  of  Hinguar, 
'  Hubbar,  or  Ivar,     Sigurd  had  an  cacbantcd  Sag,  givcq 


sty-      him  by  his  motlicr,  with  circumstances  somewhat  sifflUi^J 
to  ifie  Dunvegan  colours  ;  whosoever  b9re  it  in  the  dajroC,'! 
tatllf  was  to  be  killed.     Accuidingly,  in  one  of  hb  bat*  J 
ties   three  standard- bearers   were  successively  slain  ;  I 
on  the  death  of  the  last  be  obtained  the  victory, 
preserved  a  great  ox-horii  tipped  with  silver.     The  t 
was  twilled  round  its  spires,  the  mouth  brought  i 
elbow,  and  iben  drank  oft'-  The  northern  nations  held  tl 
species  of  cup  in  high  esteem,  and  used  the  capacioi 
of  the  great  aurochs.     They  graced  the  hospitable  haK 
of  kings;  and  out  of  Ihein  the  ancient  heroes  quen 
their  thirst." 

Old  ar-        In  this  castle  is  also  preserved  fl  round  shield  made4| 
iron,  that,   even  in  its  decayed  state,  weighs  near 
pounds,  itself  a  load  in  these  degenerate  days  ;  yet  ll 
were  in  use  no  longer  ago  than  the  century   before  h 
I^ach  chieftain  had  his  aioioiir-bearer,  who  preceded  li 
master  in  time  of  war  :  and  such  was  their  aliachment  ^ 
the  military  character,  ihaf  on  all  formal  occasions,  c 
in  time  of  peace,  they  used  the  same  solerauiiy.     la 
ing  to  church,  they  marched  in  the  same  slate, 
lier  times  the  Scots  used  targets  made  of  oak,  coven 
with  the  hides  of  bulls  ;  and  also  long  shields,  nan 
below    and    broad  above,  formed   of  pieces    of  oak  i 
willow,  secured  with   iron.     They  had  also  a  guard  & 
their  shoulders  called  sceipul ;  and  for  offensive  wcap«D 
had  the  bow,  sword,  the  two-handed  sword,  and  Lochaber 
ase,  a  weapon  likewise  of  Norwegian  origin  :  but  the 
image  tombs  of  ancient  warriors  are  the  best  lectures  a 
this  subject.  To  the  list  of  oirt:nsive  weapons  used  by  tl 
Scotch  may  be  added  leaden  mallets  and  Jedburgh  stavctiJ 
the  latter  are  described  by  Major. 

In  the   stream  called  Sinz.ort,  which  runs   northwia 
ItQin  the  ceutte  of  the  islaiid,  a  lake  is  formed,  gnwhiellJ 
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tre  the  mint  of  a  large  ancient  church  or  cathedral,  which     Skj. 
probably  was  the  metropolitan  church  o£  the  island. 

In  all  parts  of  Sky,  along  the  coast,  considerable  nunu 
bers  of  the  round  buildings  here  caUed  Duns  are  to  bo 
found.  Abundance  of  cairns  are  also  seen,  and  ruins  of 
Roman  catholic  chapels. 

Though  not  peculiar  to  this  or  any  other  island,  but  toHhtnry  ot 
the  whole  islands  of  Scotland,  we  may  here  take  notice  of^^  ^ 
the  celebrated  musical  instrument,  the  bagpipe,  of  such  uni- 
versal use  among  the  ancient  Caledonians  or  Highlanders. 
As  in  feudal  times  every  chieftain'  was  a  prince,  and  had 
his  officers  of  state,  who  had  lands  allotted  to  them  for 
their  subsistence,  so  the  piper  was  a  regular  appendage 
to  their  dignity  ;  and  some  of  those  gentlemen,  who  are 
fond  of  ancient  customs,  have  still  one,  to  whom  they  allot 
a  portion  of  land.  The  McDonalds  and  M'Leods  had 
each  of  them  anciently  a  sort  of  college  of  pipers ;  and  as 
all  possessions  and  privileges  were  in  a  great  degree  here- 
ditary, it  would  appear  that  even  the  office  of  piper  was 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  The  M'Carters  were  chief 
pipers  to  McDonald,  and  the  M'Crumes  to  M'Leod.  The 
bagpipe  does  not  belong  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  but 
to  the  ancient  GaeUDun  or  Highlanders  ;  and  with  them 
it  has  always,  been  a  favourite  instrument.  The  bagpipe 
has  two  varieties  :  the  one  with  short  pipes,  played  on  with 
the  fingers  ;  the  other  with  long  pipes,  and  sounded  with 
the  mouth.  This,  which  is  the  loudest  and  most  ear-pier* 
eing  of  all  music,  is  the  genuine  Highland  pipe,  and  suited 
well  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people  ;  rouzed  their  cou- 
rage to  battle,  alarmed  them  when  secure,  and  collected 
them  when  scattered  ;  solaced  them  in  their  long  and  pain- 
ful marches  ;  and  in  times  of  peace  kept  up  the  memory 
ef  lite  gallantry  of  their  ancestors  by  tunes  composed  after 
aigual  victories  i  and  too  ofteu  kept  up  the  spifit  of  re- 
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him  hy  his  mother,  with  circumitancev 
to  the  Dunvegan  colours ;  whosoever  '  =;       -f 
battle  was  to  be  killed.     Accordinf '  \;    ] 
tics  three  standard-bearers  werr 
on  the  death  of  the  last  he  obta*  ' 

preserved  a  great  ox*horn  tip*  ;    -•  '    . 
was  twisted  round  its  spire&     -  ":    ■     ^  . 
elbow,  and  then  drank  off.        '  ■•       *     \  *  * 

species  of  cup  in  high  este  40iEttl 

of  the  great  aurochs.     ^     ^  ^rtheTi  SIM 

of  kings;  and  out  of.      :    i  uiit^  tadded 

their  thirst."  '"Jt  peiliapi 

Old  tf.       In  this  castle  is    !  ^  -  «  most  beantifiil  i 

iron,  that,  even  '  i  '  the  highest  aadqiiit] 

pounds,  itself  z^y  ^tnuiieat  eaacdj  like  m  i 

were  in  use  nc;  ks  had  their  instmnient  on 

Each  chiefuii  jpakin  ;  the  Romana^  in  all 

master  in  ti'  .i  from  them,  and  introdoced  it 

the  milltar         .o  still  use  it  under  the  namea  of  a 
in  time  o       xliat  master  of  music,  Nero,  ued  on 
ing  to.«*     .0  empire  been  so  suddenly  deprived 
lier  ti*   j^  he  would  (as  he  gradoudy  declucd 
with  j\  have  treeted  the  people  vrith  a  concert^  * 
bd'  ^  other  curious  instruments,  would  have  inti 
w'  \iricMlaritts  or  bagpipe.    Nero  perished  ;  bui 
«    ff  of  the  instrument  is  preserved  on  one  of  hi 
^highly  improved  hy  that  great  master.     It  ] 
yg  and  two  of  the  vulgar  pipes,  but  was  blown 
|illows  like  an  organ,  and  had  on  one  side  a  row 
^eqaal  pipes,  resembling  the  syrinx  of  the  god  Pan 
lagpipe,  in  the  unimproved  state,  is  also  represente 
ancient  sculpture,  and  appears  to  have  had  two  lonj 
or  drones,  and  a  single  short  pipe  for  the  fingers, 
dilion  says  that  the  kind  played  on  by  the  mouth  i 
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s^-     Tcnge,  hj  airs  expressive  of  defeats  or  maasacies  from  qi 
vai  clans.      Neither  of  these  instruments  were  the  invent 
tion  of  the  Danes,  or,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  of  zdj 
of  the  northern  nations  ;  for  their  ancient  writers  prt 
them  to  have  been  animated  by   the  clangor   luBari 
Notwithstanding  they  have  had  iheir  ixck-pipe  long 
mongst  them,  as  their  old  songs  prove,  yet  we  cannot  ■!■ 
low  them  the  honour  of  inventing  this  melodious  inst 
netit,  but  must  assert  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
vaded  Caledonians.      We  must  still  go  farther,  and  do* 
prive  even  that  ancient  race  of  the  credit,  and  derive  tt| 
origin   from    the    mild    climate  of  Italy,    perhaps  fro4 
Greece.     There  is  now  in  Rome  a  most  beautiful  hm  rm 
titvo,  a  Grecian  sculpture  of  the  highest  antiquity,  of 
bagpiper  playing  on  his  instrument  exactly  like  a  mi 
Highlander.    The  Greeks  had  their  instrument  compo] 
of  a  pipe  and  blown-up  skin  ;  the  Romans,  in  all  prol 
bility,  borrowed  it  from  them,  and  introduced  it  amc 
their  swains,  who  still  use  it  under  the  names  of  fitvo  i 
comu  musa.    That  master  of  music,  Nero,  used  one  \  a 
had  not  the  empire  been  so  suddenly   deprived  of 
great  artist,  he  would    (as  he  graciously  declared  his  i 
tention)  have  treated  the  people  with  a  concert,  '-nd, 
mong  other  curious  instruments,  would  have  introduc 
the  utriculariui  or  bagpipe.     Nero  perished  ;  but  the 
gure  of  the  instrument  is  preserved  on  one  of  his  cainv 
but  highly  improved  by  that  great  master.      It  has  tli« 
bag  and  two  of  the  vulgar  pipes,  but  was  blown  with  i 
bellows  like  an  organ,  and  had  on  one  side  a  row  of 
unequal  pipes,  resembling  the  lyrinx  of  the  god  Pan. 
bagpipe,  in  the  unimproved  state,  is  also  represented  i 
ancient  sculpture,  and  appears  to  have  had  two  long  pij 
or  drones,  and  a  single  short  pipe  for  the  fingers.     Tr 
dilioD  says  that  the  kind  played  on  by  the  mouth  wu 


trodiiced  by  ihe  Danes.  This  they  may  have  done,  as  ttie     fty* 
trumpet  of  wind-music  was  used  in  their  native  countryt 
The  bagpipe,  however,  must  he  considered  as  an  instTU> 
inent  which  for  many  agea  has  been  characteristic  of  thf 
ftlcieiit  Gael. 

Hon  tntn  in  iiiu  iUii,  conjecta  at  tibia  in  ntreni 

P*c  belli  ugDum,  et  Uarlcr.i  Tocac  burrid)  Ui  umi. 

Milvmi  Ttfag.  Stotit, 

On  the  eastern  side  of  Sky,  and  forming  a  part  of  onelUai|| 
«f  its  parishes,  is  the  Island  of  Raasay.  Raasay  is  about 
twelve  miles  long,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  ia 
breadtb.  On  the  west  Raasay  rises,  with  a  seemingly  easy 
asceni,  to  a  great  height  above  the  sea,  and  terminates  in 
a  small,  round,  and  green  hill,  flat  at  the  top,  and  faced 
with  rock,  called  Dun-Ian.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island 
the  coast  is  also  very  high,  and  so  steep  as  to  approach  ts 
the  perpendicular.  Between  Dun-Ian  and  the  southern 
shore  are  two  lakes  of  fresh  water.  On  the  same  side  of 
this  hill  are  some  fine  old  trees,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
aalural  wood  of  younger  growth.  Towards  the  northern 
«nd  of  Ihe  isle  is  a  large  tract  of  fair  pasture  ground. 
Here  and  there  are  precipices  dangerous  to  the  cattle.  In 
those  parts  of  the  lower  grounds  which  approach  to  the 
•iiaracter  of  morass,  the  dwarfish  shrub  bog-gall  grows  ia 
great  profusion.  The  soil  is,  for  the  greater  part,  peat- 
earth,  sandy,  or  a  light  gravel.  The  climate  is  siogn> 
larly  moist,  rain  being  calculated  to  fall  in  this  isle  for  %. 
bout  nine  months  ih  the  year.  Many  rivulets  descend 
from  the  side  of  Dun-Ian,  and  among  the  other  emineb* 
ces.  Raasay  has  scarcely  any  wild  quadrupeds,  but  wild 
fowls  in  great  abundance  ;  black  cocks,  moor-fowl,  plo- 
vers, and  wild  pigeons.  In  the  lakes  and  rivulets  are 
trouis,  eels,  and  salmon.  Sea-fishes  in  great  variety  swarrt 
•n  the  shores.    The  whole  isle  belonj^s  to  M'Lcod  of  Raa* 
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^  lUMgr.    say,  the  represcnlative  of  a  family  who  are  said  to 

been  anciently  propricftois  of  the  liile  ot  tjcwh.     Ii  mm 
contain  between  600  and  lOOO  inhabiiants.     Black  catdB 
arc  tbe  chief  produce  of  the  iHe  ;  and  the  annual  tx] 
lation  of  quanlities  of  these  brings  the  money  with  whidk 
the  rents  are  paid.     Sheep,  go>;&,  and  small  horses, 
also  fed  here  in  sufficient  inimbtri.     All  the  inhabit: 
have  fishing  boats,  and   tli;-  fishes  they   take  round 
shores  form  no  small  part  of  their  provisions.    Grey  o 
barley,  and  potatoes,  are  raised  here  in  a  similar  propnrtiaBl 
as  to  quantity,  and  by  the  s:ime  practices  of  cullivaiiou, 
the  contiguous  ides.    Raasay  has  iu  it  abundance  of  limeS, 
stone.    Rounil  the  family-seat  of  the  (iroprielor,  are  ficldt> 
aJTording  excellent  grass  and  com.     His  garden  is  plcuOir 
fully  stocked  with  pot-herbs,  flowers,  and  fniit-beaiinf 
shrubs.     There  are  in  Raas^y  inexhaustible  quarries  oF 
excellettt  freestone,    and   plenty  of  limestone.     Near 
quarry  of  the  Utter  is  a  calcareous  petrifying  spring. 

CinkBrDl-  Castle  Broichin,  situated  near  tbe  north  end  of  Raasi^ 
on  the  east  coast,  is  a  land-mark  well  known  lo  marinetii 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  nearly  round,  and  covets 
ing  an  area  of  little  more  than  seventy  feet  square  i  hmi 
bout  forty  feet  high,  except  in  one  pl.-ice,  where  was  ilia 
stair  that  led  to  it ;  and  is  itself,  castle-like,  placed  on  a» 
other  rock,  sixty  feet  at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
It  is  a  pudding-stone,  composed  of  difTereni  kinds  of  boiiA 
stone,  lime,  and  shell,  that  have  all  the  appearance  of  beilf 
jumbled  together  some  time  or  other  by  a  volcanic  empdi 
tion  i  and  is  of  such  firm  and  solid  consistence,  that  the  Itta  i 
gcst  hammer,  wielded  by  the  strongest  arm,  could  scared^'' 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  There  are  several  racks  of.' 
the  same  kind  in  that  part  of  the  island  ;  ooe  of  wbid^ , 
more  curious  than  the  rest,  rises  hi^'her  than  that  on  wliidi 
the  castle  slauds  close  by  it,  like  an  old  and  lumous  waU* 
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from  five  to  eight  feet  broad  and  forty  long,  and  in  moit  ^  Wiwifr  ^ 
places  it  is  covered  with  ivy.    This  cnrions  rock,  on  ac* 
toant  of  its  ruinous  and  decayed  appearance,  was  called 
Broichin,  and  from  it  the  castle  got  its  name.     The  casdo 
was  built  with  stone  and  lime  ;  is  two  stories  high,  be* 
^es  an  attic  one ;  the  rooms  are  all  very  small,  except 
one,  supposed  to  be  the  kitchen,  and  two  others  about 
eleven  feet  square  and  as  many  high,  in  which  are  chim« 
iieys.    In  the  middle  wias  a  small  open  court,  in  which 
was  m  well ;  but  whether  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fountain  in  the  hill  above,  or  from  the  rock  itself,  is  not 
known.    It  is  not  long  since  the  last  part  of  the  roof 
came  down,  and  some  broken  joists  still  remilun  sticking 
out  in  the  sides  of  some  of  the  rooms.    John  Garble  ia 
said  to  be  .the  last  who  lived  in  it.     This  John  GarUo 
was  one  pf  the  predecessors  of  the  present  laird  of  Raa* 
say,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scot- 
land.    He  is  said  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  stout 
man,  and  many  stories  are  related  af  his  acts  of  prowess  | 
a  large  round  stone  is  shown,  about  the  middle  of  the 
island,  near  the  high  road,  which  they  say  John  GarUe 
could  easily  lift.      Such  is  its  weight,  that  the  united 
strength  of  two  of  their  stoutest  men  could  now  scarcely 
move  it ;  but  the  people  are  fopd  of  representing  their 
forefathers  as  a  gigantic  race,  and  allege  that  the  human 
race  in  modem  times  have  greatly  degenerated.     In  ooo 
of  their  old  Catholic  chapels,  they  show  die  bones  of  a     * 
man  who  must  have  been  of  great  stature,  and  they  pre- 
serve these  bones  with  religious  care,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  size  and  strength  of  their  forefathers. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Raasay,  is  the  Island  of 
Scalpa,  betvreen  the  isle  of  Sky  and  the  mainland.  It  is 
three  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  The 
surface  is  rocky,  but  not  altogether  Ijarren.  In  the  higbeH 


R»»»r  part  of  it  i«  z  petrified  rock  of  moss,  in  which  «re  t  yp, 
riely  of  shells  ;  xnd  in  many  other  places  througboat  ibe 
tiitjher  parts  of  the  island,  great  quantities  of  shells  v% 
found    •:'. -lal  feet  under  ground.  , 

Southward  from  Scalpa  is  ihe  small  Island  of  Pftbbq 
•bout  a  niile  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  j 
breadth.  It  is  uninhabited,  and  only  used  for  pasturiij 
caille.  Oil  ihe  shore  axe  ro  be  seen,  in  the  rocks  ni 
Itoties,  p^iriilcd  iish  of  difierenl  siaes,  generaily  indeif 
below  ten  inches  j  but  there  are  eels  of  nearly  double  ih 
length.  Some  appear  whole,  and  others  brokea  ;  an 
when  struck  forcibly  with  a  stone  or  hammer,  thej  ofw 
split  in  two,  and  the  marks  oi  the  bones  are  visible  in  llM 
Tocks.  In  one  place  ic  great  indications  of  iron  oicj 
at  its  northern  extremity  ari^  ih«  remains  of  a  smtU  c 

tJfi»j  To  the  northward  of  Raasay  ig  the  island  of  RonM 
which  is  about  fuur  miles  in  length  and  nearly  two  il 
breadth.  It  is  the  property  of  M'Leod  of  Raasay.  Iti|L 
rocky  and  barren,  but  affords  pasture  to  IGO  cattle.  11 
has  a  good  bay  or  harbour,  but  no  vessels  put  into  it  a 
less  forced  by  the  weather  or  other  accidents. 

YMdij.  Fladday  is  a  green  islet,  lying  to  the  northward  of  ll«* 
nay.  Il  is  shout  two  mile*  in  circumference^  ud  ik 
coasts  abound  in  Iish, 

On  the  western  side  of  Sky,  attached  to  Ihe  parish  it 
Braccadale,  are  the  islands  of  Haversay,  Vnsay,  Oroar 
say,  Soay.  These  islands  are  not  inhabited,  but  are  oaljT 
pendicles  to  the  different  farms  on  the  shore  thzt  are  op> 
posite  to  them,  and  aSbrd  pasture  for  cattle  during  part<f , 
the  summer  aiid  winter  seasons.  Last  of  all,  we  mnM 
take  notice  of  the  Isle  of  £gg. 

Egg  is  situated  south  from  Sky,  and  sboot  dgkt 
nilee  west  from  the  point  of  Aiasaick,  which  is  the  neii* 
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•it  part  of  the  mainland.  It  forms  one  of  s  group  of  ^gg- 
smkll  islands  called  Cannay,  Rum,  Muck,  and  ILgg, 
which  form  a  parish  called  the  Parish  of  Small  Isles.  The 
t«maining  islands  of  ihe  parish  are  politically  annexed  td 
Argyleshire.  Egg  is  about  four  or  five  miles  in  lengthy 
and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  A  small  hollow  or 
Valley  runs  across  it,  called  in  Gaelic  Eagg,  from  which 
the  island  has  its  name.  The  surface  is  partly  flat,  buC 
chiefly  hilly  and  rocky.  The  bills  are  covered  with 
heath>  which  in  some  places  is  mixed  with  coarse  grass. 
The  low  grounds  are  tolerably  fertile.  Barley,  oats,  po- 
tatoes, fiax,  cabbage,  and  open  kail,  or  colcworts,  are  pro- 
duced on  it ;  but  the  crops  of  grain  are  apt  to  fail  in  rainy 
seasons.  The  black-faced  sheep  of  the  south  have  here 
been  introduced.  Birds  of  prey  are  numerous ;  but  soma 
grouse  and  pigeons,  and  a  few  wild  ducks,  are  here  found. 
PiifRns  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  which,  though 
aea-fowls,  lay  and  hatch  sometimes  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  even  near  the  lops  of  high  hills.  Their 
young,  before  they  leave  the  nest,  are  as  large  as  the 
dam,  transparent  with  fat,  and  delicious  to  the  taste  of 
many.  It  is  believed  that  the  young  puffin  becomes  99 
weighty  with  fat,  as  to  be  unable  to  lake  to  the  wing  ajid 
leare  its  nest.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  old  puffin 
is  said  to  administrate  sorrel  to  extenuate  and  render  it  fit 
for  flying.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  known  fact,  that  sorrel 
is  coTomonly  found  to  grow  near  the  puffin's  nest. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Egg  there  is  a  small  island,  called 
Etllan  Chastel,  which  is  good  for  pasture,  and  a  pendicle 
of  a  contiguous  farm  in  Egg.  A  few  persons  tending  cat' 
tie  live  on  it  during  a  part  of  the  summer  monihs  only. 
The  sound  between  this  island  and  Egg  makes  a  tolerable 
harbour  for  a  few  vessels  not  exceeding  seventy  tons.  It 
bfts  two  entrances,  one  from  the  south>west  and  another 
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.    ^gg-     from  the  south-east,  with  a  pier  for  fishing  boats.     In  vW, ' 
rious  parts  of  the  coast  of  Egg  are  bodies  of  freestone.  On 
the  north-west  side  of  the  isiland  is  a  rock  of  shelly  lia 
stone,  yielding  fine  lime,  if  fuel  could  be  obtained  to  ciU 
cine  it.     Along  the  coast  rocks  ate  to  be  found  of  a  very   | 
light  and  porous  quality.     Basaltic  pillars  are  to  be  seei^  J 
not  only  near  the  tea,  but  near  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills* 
Even  Scure  Egg,  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  seeim  tOhJ 
be  principally  formed  of  rock  that  has  much  of  a  basaluo;  I 
Cavenu.  appearance.     On  the  south-west  side  of  the  island  there  hK> 
a  cave,  called   Uamha   CbrabhuiJb,  "  the  Cave  of  Devo*^ 
tion,"  in  which  the  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  wei 
to  attend  mass  in  the   time  of    tlie    rctbrmatioo.     Tbeic  J 
altar  is  still  to  be  seen.     Its   roof  is  irregularly  arched  % 
its  height   at   the  entrance  about    siviy   feet,  its   length 
220  feet,  and  its  breadth  tliiriy  feet.     Near  the  entrance 
of  this  cave  some  part  of  the  rock  seems  to  have  been 
once  in  a  liqueGed  state.     At  no  great  distance,  east  Oi 
this  cave,  is  Uamha  Firaint,  "  the  Cave  of  Francis,"  re*l 
markable,  not  only  for  its  form,  but  also  for  the  murdee^ 
of  rhe  inhabitants  of  this  island  by  Alistair  Crotach,  luid* 
of  M'Leod.     The  entrance  of  this  cave  is  so  small,  tha| 
a  person  must  creep  on  four  for  about  twelve  feet;  itihea-i 
becomes  pretty  capacious,  iis  length  being  213  feet,  breadtki 
twenty-two,  and  height  sevenieen.     With  regard  to  tha 
murder  above  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  ^ome  of  M'LcodVj 
vassals,  returning  from  Glasgow,  touched  at  the  harbour  of 
Egg.     Some  women  belonging  to  Egg  were  then  tendinf  «■ 
cattle  in  Eillan  Chastel,  the  small  island  which  forms  the  ' 
harbour.     The  strangers  visited  and  maltreated  the  w 
men.     Their  friends  having  got  information,  pursued  a 
destroyed  these  strangers.     This  treatment  of  his  vassal)    ' 
M'Leod  consideied  as  an  insult,  and  came  in  force  to  re- 
venge their  death.     The  inhabitants,  apprised  of  their  daa* 


ger,  flocked  to  this  cave  for  concealment,  excepting  three, 
who  took  to  other  places  of  refuge,  and  a  boat's  crew,  then 
in  Glasgow.  M'Leod,  after  landing,  having  found  no 
inhabitants,  believed  thej  had  fled  to  the  niainland,  and 
resolved  to  return  immediatelj  to  Skj.  The  people  ill 
the  cave,  impatient  of  their  confinement,  sent  a  scoat  to 
reconnoitre,  who  imprudently  showed  himself  upon  an 
eminence,  where  he  was  readily  observed  by  the  enemy, 
thm  actually  under  sail  for  Sky.  Unfortunately  for  the 
inhabitants,  there  was  new-fallen  snow  upon  the  ground. 
M'Leod  landed  again,  and  tracing  the  scout  to  the  cave*s 
mouth,  smoked  them  all  to  death*  The  bones  are  still 
to  be  seen.  About  forty  sculls  have  been  lately  numbered 
here.  It  is  probable  that  a  greater  number  were  destroys 
ed ;  but  if  so,  they  must  have  been  carried  o£f  and  bo* 
tied  by  their  firiends. 

On.  one  farm,  near  a  popish  chapel,  is  a  tumulus,  said 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  Donnan,  the  tiftelary  saint  of 
£gg.  It  lies  in  a  field  of  arable  ground,  and  the  thiu 
flag  covering  the  sepulchral  um  in  which  Doanan's  re- 
mains had  been  deposited,  was  some  years  ago  exposed  by 
the  plough  ;  upon  which  the  um,  being  a  large  round 
hollow  stone,  was  taken  up  and  examined,  and  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  bones,  but  no  scull  appeared  among 
them.  It  was  again  buried  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards 
from  the  place  where  it  formerly  lay. 

Concerning  all  these  isles,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  of  the  small  islands,  are  all 
excellent  fishermen.  In  general,  however,  all  persons  have 
a  small  possession  of  land ;  but  at  Portree,  in  Sky,  is  a 
village,  in  which  are  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants, 
which  may  be  considered  as  fishermen,  strictly  so  called, 
as  they  occupy  no  lauds,  and  depend  for  their  whole  sub- 
aistence  upon  the  ocean.  Between  Sky  and  the  isles  of  Haiw 
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Mgrringi.  rl  j^  or  Long  Island,  cod  and  ling  are  found  in  no  less  abur 
dance  than  around  the  Shetland  Isles  ;  and,  above  all,  ihe 
shoals  of  herring  never  fail  to  visit  this  pari  of  Scotland. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  fisheries  form,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  object  connected  with  this  western  ter- 
ritory.  As  we  have  hitherto  said  lilllc  upon  thai  stibjeck 
vre  shall  here  take  some  notice  of  that  branch  of  nataqijS 
historj,  the  emigrations  of  herrings.  ^H 

Hnriag  It  is  to  be  remarked,  then,  that  herrings,  as  well  a) 
mackerel,  cod-fish,  whitings,  haddocks,  and  some  others, 
nay  with  propriety  be  called  ^sb  of  fiajtage  ;  for  they 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  birds  of  that  description,  both 
from  their  social  disposition  and  their  immense  aumbers. 
Other  fish  reside  on  onr  coasts,  and  live  in  particular  lakn 
and  rivers  all  the  year  round :  but  these,  at  staled  sea» 
visit  the  shores  with  regular  certainty  j  generally  retuf 
ing  the  same  week  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  not  a 
quently  the  same  day.  Herrings  are  found  in  the  gresiest 
abundance  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes  within  iheatc- 
tie  circle.  In  these  inaccessible  seas,  which  are  covered 
with  ice  during  much  the  greaiest  pan  of  the  year,  the 
herrings  find  a  quiet  and  secure  retreat  from  their  nume- 
rous enemies.  There,  neither  all-devouring  man,  who 
makes  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  liii 
prey,  nor  that  still  more  destructive  enemy,  the  whale, 
dares  to  pursue  them.  Here,  however,  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  remain  in  security,  but  were  destined,  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  my- 
riads of  created  beings  with  food  ;  and  for  this  purpose  mJ 
insurmountable  instinct  prompts  them  to  leave  their  l^M 
cure  retreats.  ' 

The  great  colony  of  herrings  sets  out  from  the  Icy  Sea 
about  the  middle  of  winter,  composed  of  such  nimiben 
at  eiceed  all  the  powers  of  imagination  i  but  no  sooD^ 
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the  J  leave  their  glassy  dominions  than  millions  of  ene-  Hcmigi. 
j6s  appear  to  thin  their  squadrons.     The  sun-fish  and        ' 
5  cachelot  devour  hundreds  of  them  at  a  mouthful ;  the 
rpas>  the  grampus^  cod-fish,  iiaddock,  as  well  as  the 
lole  tribe  of  dog-fish,  find  them  an  easy  prej  $  and  the 
rcnous  shark  desists  from  pursuing  the  above  mentioned 
h  to  attack  the  herring.     Besides  these  enemies  in  their 
m  clement,  thej  meet  with  others,  still  more  formidable, 
the  myriads  of  sea-fowl  inhabiting  the  regions  near  the 
Ir,  that  watch  the  outset  of  the  migration,  and  spread 
lensive  rain.  Thus  besieged  on  every  side,  the  defence- 
tsemigrantsfind  no  safety  but  in  crowding  closer  together, 
d  leaving  to  the  outmost  bands  the  danger  of  being  first 
voored.     The  main  body  begins,  at  a  certain  latitude, 
separate  into  two  grand  divisions  :  one  of  which  moves 
sstward,  and  pours  down  the  coast  of  America,  as  far 
Qtb  as  Carolina  $  and  are  often  sa  numerous  in  the  Che- 
peak/  Bay  as  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  shores.     The 
ber  division  takes  a  more  eastern  direction  towards  £u* 
pe,  and  falls  in  with  the  great  island  of  Iceland  about 
e  beginning  of  March.  Upon  their  arrival  on  that  coast, 
eir  phalanx,  though  it  has  already  suffered  considerable 
minution,  is  nevertheless  found  to  be  of  amaxing  ex-* 
ot,  depth,  and  closeness,  occupying  a  surface  equal  at 
ast  to  the  dimensions  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
id  subdivided  into  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length, 
;d  three  or  four  in  breadth ;  each  division  or  column  being 
d,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  most  experienced  fisher- 
eo,  by  herrings  of  more  than  ordinary  size,  older  perhaps 
an  the  others,  and  which,  having  made  a  Considerable 
imber  of  voyages,  may  be  capable  of  conducting  their 
&rent  bands  to  their  destined  places.     They  generally 
vim  near  the  surface,  but  sink  now  and  then  for  a  few 
inutes.     The  leaders  of  those  which  visit  the  British 
Vol.  V.  B  b 


Herrgip.  kingdoms  appear  off  Shetland  in  April  or  May,  and  the 
grand  body  begins  lo  be  perceived  in  June.  Tlie  fi>hen 
are  apprized  of  their  comiog  by  a  small  rustling  uf  tbe 
water,  ihe  reflcdioa  of  their  brilliancy,  and  the  grear 
number  of  gannels  or  solaad  geese,  nnd  o:her  aerial  per- 
secuEon,  which  feast  richly  an  tiiit  offcTrd  bountjr ;  and  a. 
long  with  the  whales  aod  otlier  &sh,  may  be  one  great  came 
of  the  shoals  crowding  into  baj«  and  creeks,  where  dicj 
are  caught  by  fisheriiien  with  io  much  ctsc.  When  tl>^ 
arrive  at  the  Shetland  islands  new  eneroies  uwRit  then: 
whole  fleets  of  lishing  vessels,  with  all  the  apparalosoi 
oetliag,  are  in  readiness,  on  a  fixed  day,  to  drag  ibc^ 
ceait ;  thereby  snalching  ^om  tbe  shoals  pcihitps  miUIss 
every  night  from  June  till  Sepicmber. 

The  Shetland  islands,  where  the  beirings  meet  witlt  ik 
lirst  iatemiption  to  theJc  progress  s<mthward,  lie  at  tike 
distance  of  ]  no  miles  due  north  from  the  mainland  ofSco* 
bnd,  and  extend  neir  sixty  miles  in  length  ;  &nd  theofb 
these  islands  break  and  sepsraie  the  great  body  of  te- 
ringsinto  two  parts, ihe  war^erers still  coctinue  theiti 
southward.  One  division  proceeds  down  lhec3stafctf 
Britain,  goes  along  the  Moray  Frith,  the  coasts  of 
deed.  Aligns,  and  Fife,  the  great  Htct  Forth,  the  CMB^ 
Scarborough,- and  panicvlaily  the  f &r. prelecting  Inis 
.Yarmouth,  the  ancient  and  only  roan  for  herrai|i* 
£nglaiid.  Ueic  they  appear  in  October,  and  are  I 
coosiderablc  quantities  till  Chrntmas.  Psssing 
Ifae  Ctuunel,  some  of  thera  pmy  a  slight  visit  to  il 
«Dasi  of  France,  hci  are  so  exhausted  and  imj 
■s  lo  be  of  liiile  or  no  use. 

Tlie  other  brig»de  shape  tb«r  course  from  tbt  S* 
land  rshmds  along  the  west  coast  of  Britain  ;  and  ifaea* 
observed  to  be  much  larger  and  fiicer,  as  well  as  V^ 
dciaUjr  iDore  abuodiot,  thaa  ihose  on  the  east  tiJc   i^ 


W  pSLsAng  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  isles^  they  crowd  in  .^^*"*'***, 
iunazing  quslntitiei  into  the  lakes,  bays,  and  narrow  chan« 
nels  of  the  shires  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Invemess» 
wttich^  with  the  Hebrides,  compose  the  greatest  stationary 
herring-fishing  in  Britain,  excepting  that  u^n  the  coast 
of  Shetland.     Sometimes  the  shoal  edges  close  upon  the 
extensive  doast  of  Argyleshire^  and  fills  every  bay  and 
fcreek  ;   and  almost   always  the  Frith  of  Clyde,   Loch 
Fyne,  Loch  Long^  and  other  arms  of  the  sea,  the  coast  of 
Airshtre  and  of  Galloway,  even  to  the  head  of  Solway 
$*rith.    Havifig  performed  this  friendly  office  to  the  w^st* 
km  shores  of  Scotland,  the  shoal  proceeds  towardji  th« 
north  of  Irelsind,  where;  nieeting  with  another  interrupt 
iion,  they  are  subdivided  into  two  bodies :  one  passed 
-llown  the  Irish  Channel,  visits  the  Isle  of  Man,*  where 
ihey  are  caught  in  great  abiindance>  and  affords  an  occa« 
Uonal  supply  to  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  and  sometimes 
io  the  west  coast  of  England;  as  far  as  Bristol  Channel  $ 
the  other  shoal  skirts  along  the  west  coast  of  Ireland^ 
^fiere,  after  visiting  some  of  the  lakes,-  particularly  in  the 
^bounty  of  Donegal;  it  gradually  disappears,  and  is  finally 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  Atlantic.   So  bountiful  is  pro* 
^dence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles  in  one  article 
*^f  food  only;  'fhough  there  m^y  be  no  doubt  that  the  ul- 
^mate  end  of  this  migration  is  id  supply  the  northern 
jmrts  of  Europe  and  America  with  food,-  and  thus  atone 
-AJr  the  secmihg  partiality  of  nature  to  more  southern 
iBimes;  the  immediate  cause  of  it  is  their  strong  desire 
remoire  to  warmer  seas  for  the  sake  of  depositing  their 
iwn^  where  it  will  vivify  with  more  certainty  than  un- 
the  frigid  zone*    tt  cannot  be  from  defect  of  food  that 
iKhey  leave  the  polar  regions  ,whatevcr  that  food  may  be  ; 
JTor  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  ge* 
ivaKrally  observed  to  be  very  lean.     They  are  in  full  roe  at 
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■■  the  end  of  June,  and  coaiinue  ia  perfection  tiH  Iti«  com* 
mencemcDi  of  winter,  wliea  they  begin  to  deposiie  iheit 

*■'  Blessed  as  this  couiitrj'  is  with  shoals  of  fish,  and  pos- 
sessing suclt  advaniagcs  for  carrying  on  ihe  fisheries,  com- 
pamlively  little  has  been  done  by  the  Highlanders  in  thii 
trade.  Whal  lias  been  performed  was  done  by  indivi- 
duals in  a  small  way.  Very  few  great  capitals  have 
been  employed.  Indeed,  till  within  a  \  ery  few  years,  the 
chief  of  our  fisheries,  viz.  those  in  the  Shetland  iilcs 
have  been  in  the  haodi  of  a  people  who  possess  no  na(u> 
lal  advantages.  To  these  fisheries  on  our  own  coasts  the 
Dutch  chieily  owed  their  weilili;  or,  at  any  rate,  thej 
were  the  means  by  which  this  industrious  people  rkiied 
themselves  to  a  state  of  opulence.  Originally  they  appeal 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  fishvrmen,  collected  frotn 
dill'erent  quarters  of  the  world,  to  a  place  where  they  cwi\i 
enjoy  freedom  of  iralTic  ;  and  living  in  huts  erected  upon  • 
spot  called  Damiluyj,\\icy  pursued  with  industry,  and  under 
wise  and  excellent  regulations,  the  herring- fisheries  on  the 
British  coasts,  sold  their  dsh  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  ind 
brought  back,  commodities  which  tJiey  themselves  wanted, 
and  merchandize,  which  they  exported  to  different  paib 
so  that  their  ships  wetc  never  empty,  but  always  loaded, 
wherever  they  went,  with  some  object  of  traiSc.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Manson,  speaking  of  their  ships  being  ihos  coosiantlf 
employed,  apdy  compares  them  to  a  weaver's  ibutilf, 
which  he  caits  with  one  hand  to  another,  and  which  br 
keeps  ever  in  action,  till  the  gain  appears  by  the  doib 
that  he  makes.  By  persevering  in  this  industrious  nun^ 
of  life,  the  poor  fishing  village  of  Damsluys  gradually  in- 
creased. As  the  inhabitants  gained  means,  the  hutiirere 
converted  into  comfortable  situaiioas  -,  these  into  sjilcoiU 
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dwellings;  and  the  whole  became  by  degrees  mctamor- I^wtch Fish- 
phosed  into  the  opulent  city  of  Amsterdam.  <—   ^      t 

The  disadvantages  the  Dutch  laboured  under  were  great ; 
but  industry  overcomes  every  obstacle,  and  converts  the  most 
barren  spots  into  seats  of  plenty.    Their  own  country  was 
so  poor  in  natural  productions,  that  for  almost  every  article 
requisite  to  conduct  these  fisheries  they  had  recourse  to 
foreign  nations.    Their  timber  for  ship-building,  the  iron, 
hemp,  cordage,  barrels,  and  even  their  bread,  is  brought 
from  other  countries ;  while  Scotland  supplies  most  of 
them,  and  England  all.     They  had^  besides,  a  consider* 
able  navigation  to  make  to  come  at  the  fisheries,  and  at  a 
stormy  season  of  the  year,  while  we  have  the  fish  at  our 
own  doors.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages  in  our  favour, 
the  Dutch  have  till  lately  been  the  only  persons  who  pro- 
fited by  herring-fishery,  as  appears  from  different  accounts. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  year  1603,  the 
Dutch  sold  to  diflFerent  nations  as  many  herrings  as  a« 
amounted  to  L.  1,159,000.     In  the  year  1615  they  em- 
ployed in  this  fishery  2000  busses  and  37,000  fishermen. 
In  1618  they  sent  no  less  than  3000  busses,  with  50,000 
men,  to  the  herring^fisheries.     Besides  this,  9000  other 
vessels  were  employed  to  transport  and  sell  the  fish :  which 
last  occupations  employed  150,000  men  by  sea  and  land, 
in  addition  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
Thus  did  our  industrious  neighbours  increase  the  number 
of  their  vessels  and  seamen,  supply  half  the  world  with 
food,  and  raise  themselves  to  opulence,  at  our  expence.  It 
is  to  the  Shetland  islands  that  the  Dutch  have  chiefly  re- 
sorted ;  and  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  conduct  their  fisheries  there  is  given  by  Sir  William 
Manson. 

From  the  Texel  to  Bra  Sound  in  Shetland  is  upwards 
ff  230  leagues.     To  the  latter  place,  about  the  20th  of 
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putch  Fish- June,  at  least  2000  fishing  vesselt  in  his  time  resorted. 

c«  •  ^  •  t'  On  the  24th  they  put  to  sea,  being  prohibited  till  that  daj 
under  a  severe  penalty^  as  the  herrings  are  before  tha; 
not  thought  fit  for  salting.  Each  of  these  vessels,  on  that 
day,  directs  its  course  to  fiud  out  the  shoal  of  herrings. 
When  they  have  loaded  their  busses,  they  return  to  Hol- 
land, and  leave  their  cargo,  which  is  immediately  re. 
packed  and  sent  to  the  Baltic  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
As  soon  as  the  busses  furnished  themselves  with  vic- 
tuals, casks,  and  salt,  they  revisited  the  shoal  they  had 
left,  and  filled  again  as  quickly  su  possible,  returned  to 
Holland  and  unloaded.  This  they  generally  did  three  times 
ill  the  season  ;  and  during  that  period,  on  the  most  mo- 
derate computation,  each  buss  took  lOQ  casts  of  herring, 
which  being  valued  at  L.io  the  last,  amounted  to  L.iooo 
for  each  vessel.  The  fishing  fleet  was  often  attended  br 
certain  vessels,  cMed  yaugers^  tha^  ci^ed,  salt,  casks,  and 
victuals,  to  barler  with  the  busses  for  their  herrings,  which 
tliey  carried  directly  to  the  Baltic. 

British  The  Dutch  fishery  has  been  brought  to  a  close  in  con. 

iisbcry. 

sequence  of  the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and 

of  that  country  being  thereby  involved  in  the  war  between 
Britain  and  France.    Great  efibrts  have  also  been  made  to 
direct  the  industry  of  our  countrymen  into  this  channel, 
and  not  without  success.   We  have  already  remarked,  that 
in  the  Shetland  isles  every  proprietor  of  lands  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fishing  trade.  English  companies  send  vesbcls 
to  the  Pentland  Frith  and  the  Orkney  isles,  and  their  ves- 
sels convey  powdered  cod  regularly  to  the  London  mar- 
ket.    On  all  the  coasts,  both  on  the  cast  and  the  west,  the 
shoals  of  herrings  are  zealously  pursued,  every  season, 
by  great  numbers  of  vessels  or  busses,  from  all  the  townf, 
and  even  villages,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Frith  of  CJjdc; 
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and  thus  a  considerable  market  is  afforded  to  the  fibher-  ]^^ 
men  of  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  ocean  for  the  produce  ^     .^    ■  .i 
of  their  industry. 

Thje  following  Table  vrill  explain  the  state  of  the  po-Pop&htitii. 
pulation  of  the  different  parishes  of  Inverness-shire* 
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ARGYLESHIUE. 


Xhe  county  of  Argyle  forma  the  south- western  pan  ^ 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has  a  great  number  <i 
islands  united  to  it.  The  continental  part  of  Argylesbiw 
(exclusive  of  the  islands  belonging  to  that  couniy),  ii  s 
tuated  between  55°  21'  and  51°  north  latitude,  and  b< 
tween  ]  °  22'  and  3"  25'  of  longitude  west  of  Edinburgh, 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Inverness- shire,  on  the  ci 
by  that  county  and  Perthshire  and  Dunbarton,  on  I 
south  and  west  by  different  bays  and  straits  of  the  Allan 
Ocean,  in  which  are  scattered  the  various  isles  poUticil^ 
connected  with  it. 

The  continental  part  of  tills  county  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered in  any  other  light  than  as  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  peninsulated  tracts.  From  the  west  and  ihc- 
south  the  ocean  forms  long  and  narrow  hays,  which  i 
far  into  the  country,  dividing  it  into  a  great  number  oj 
narrow  districts.  Of  twenty-seven  parishes  only  o 
inland  ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Argyl* 
shire,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  the  West  Highlands,  I 
although  entirely  uiaritiine,  it  is  nevertheless  a  oiountais^U 
OU3  country.  It  has  about  OHO  miles  of  sea-coast,  lod  j 
that  independent  of  its  numerous  islands.  The  greateit  I 
length  of  its  continental  part,  from  the  Mull  of  ICiniyie  I 
to  the  Point  of  Ardiiamurchan  (l«  30',  at  the  rate  of  | 
sixty-ninestaiulemilesanda  half  to  the  degree  of  latitude^ 
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U  115  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth  (reckoning  thirt)i»  Exteot 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  degree  of  longitude,  which  ' 
corresponds  to  the  medium  latitude  of  50^),  is  above 
sixtj-cight  miles.  These  dimensions,  however,  give  no 
correct  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  countj,  on  account  of  the 
strange  manner  in  which  it  is  intersected  by  water,  and 
inade  to  consist  alternately  of  chains  of  mountains  and 
of  vallejs  covered  bj  the  ocean.  If  we  cut  off  the  pen- 
insula of  Kintyre,  which  is  forty  miles  long  by  six 
and  a  half,  at  an  average,  in^breadth  (making  260  squart 
square  miles),  the  remaining  continent,  which  is  seventy- 
five  aiiles  in  length,  may  be  taken,  it  is  thought,  at  the 
average  breadth  of  thirty-three  miles ;  which,  added  to 
Kintyre,  will  make  the  whole  continent  2735  square 
miles.  The  islands  connected  with  the  county  are  suppo- 
sed to  make  about  1063  miles  more  ;  so  that  the  whole 
county,  by  this  computation,  will  be  3800  square  miles. 
This  extensive  county  is  supposed  by  antiquarians  to  have 
instituted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  belonged 
to  the  tribe  called  the  Scots,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
assumed  by  the  whole  nation,  because  their  chief.  Ken- 
peth  M^Alpine,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Picts,  was  ena- 
bled to  put  himelf  at  the  head  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  continent  of  Scotland,  and  thereby  to  transmit  to 
his  successors  the  means  of  ultimately  becoming  sovereigns 
of  the  whole. 

The  county,  |by  which  we  mean  the  continental  part  of  DiftrUs> 
the  county,  for  we  shall  notice  each  of  the  isles  separately, 
is  divided  into  a  variety  of  districts,  not  acknoM^edgdd  in- 
deed in  any  political  point  of  view,  but  according  to  which 
its  different  parts  are  described  and  known  both  by  its  in- 
habitants and  by  strangers.  Each  division  generally  con- 
sists of  a  separate  peninsula,  or  of  the  territory  nearly  in- 
fJosed  by  two  arms  of  the  sea.     The  most  remarkable  of 
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aga  asctlesrire. 

Vimnca.  tfiese  divisions  are  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  Cowal,  Argyfc 
Proper,  Lorn,  Beocdiralloch,  Appin,  Morvem,  and  Atd- 
namurchan. 

it  soutliem  district  of  the  county,  and 
arrow  peninsula,  conncclcd  with  the 
V  neck  of  land,  which  was  anciently 
1  North  America  a  carrying  place; 
that  is,  the  inhabitants  often  dragged  their  boats  across  it 
from  sea  to  sea  :  and  this  neck  of  land  was  anciently 
guarded  by  a  chain  of  forts.  Kintjre,  from  the  Tarbart 
lo  the  Mull,  or  southern  extremity,  is  above  forty  mite* 
long,  and  from  five  to  twelve  miles  broad.  It  is  hilly; 
but  when  compared  to  other  parts,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  moutiiainous.  Campbeltown,  one  of  (wo  royal  bo< 
roughs  contained  in  the  county,  stands  in  it.  The  coun- 
try is  open,  and  generally  naked  ;  but  near  Catnpbeltotm 
are  some  thriving  planiationa.  The  name  of  Kintyre  ii 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  words,  CtawM^ 
"  a  head,"  and  Tirt,  "  of  the  land."  It  was  the  counliy 
of  the  EpiJii  of  the  Romans  ;  and  the  extremity  of  ihc 
£pidii  PronwiHarium,  now  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  noted  for 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  tides.  One  of  the  reguH  of 
chiefs  of  [he  Western  Isles  conquered  it,  and  added  tt  t* 
the  Hebrides,  making  an  island  of  it,  as  Pennant  remark^ 
by  the  ratio  ultima  regum,  or  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
,,  Knapdale  is  the  continuation  northward  of  Kintyre,  andn 
jcninsula  inclosed  on  the  west  side  by  the  Sound  of  Jo- 
ra ;  on  the  south  by  Wesi  Tarbati  Loch  ;  on  the  east  hjr 
Loch  Fine,  and  a  bay  stretching  out  from  it  called  Lock 
Gilp  ;  on  the  north  il  has  Loch  Crinan,  connected  with 
the  Sound  of  Jura.  Across  the  neck  of  land,  between 
Loch  Crinan  and  Loch  Gilp,  a  canal  has  recently  beea 
formed.  Cowal  is  the  district  on  iht>  east  Mdc  of  Locll 
Fine.      It  is  peninsulated  by   Loch  Fine   on    the    west 
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Ad  north ;  bj  the  kyle  or  sound  which  tepacates  Argyle-  Butrictt^ 
shire  from  the  Island  of  Bate  on  the  south,  and  hy  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  and  Loch  Long  on  the  east.     Argyle  Pro- A^^yle 
per  lies  to  the  northward  of  Knapdale,  and  is  on  the^'^^'^'' 
western  side  of  Loch  Long.     In  this  district  stands  Inve* 
rarj.     Although  Argyle  Proper  has  not  the  sea  on  its 
Western  or  north-western  side,  yet  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  peninsula,  in  as  much  as  the  great  fresh* 
water  lake  Loch  Awe^  or  Loch  Ow,  runs  along  its  north«  Loch  Awe 
western  side.     This  is  an  uncommonly  fine  lake,  second 
only  to  Loch  Lomond  in  picturesque  beauty.    A  great 
p^t  of  the  banks  consists  of  steep  mountains,  very  finely 
wooded.     Its  smooth  surface  is  broken  by  islands  oma- 
mented  with  picturesque  ruins.  Loch  Awe  is  about  thirty 
nailes  in  length,  and  in  some  places  two  miles  broad^ 
though  the  average  breadth  of  it  does  not  exceed  one 
mile.     Its  surface  is  I  OS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
Besides  the  great  number  of  rivulets  and  streams  which 
run  into  this  lake,  on  both  sides,  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  contrary  to  most  lakes,  it  receives  a  considerable  ri« 
ver  at  each  extremity,  and  discharges  itself  laterally  ioto 
XfOch  Etive,  an  arm  of  the  sea  to  the  north,  at  a  place 
tailed  Bunaw.     The  lake  abounds  with  salmon,  trout, 
and  some  char.   It  likewise  contains  plenty  of  eels,  which 
are  held  in  abhorrence  by  the  common  people  of  the  High- 
lands, who  consider  this  fish  as  a  water  serpent  mifit  for 
the  use  of  men. 

To  the  westward  of  Loch  Awe  is  the  district  of  Lorn,Loni. 
having  on  its  north-western  side  Loch  Etive.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  variety  of  channels,  which  separate  it 
from  several  small  islands;  one  of  which  is  Easdale,  the 
most  celebrated  slate  quarry  in  Scotland.  To  the  norih- 
ward  of  Loch  Etive  is  Benediralloch,  pen  Insulated  by 
Loch  Etive  on  the  south  and  south-east,  by  Loch  Creran 
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KintTTc.      KintTTe  ii  the  moit  southern  iitt  ^ 
consists  of  a  long  narrow  penia'  ] 
continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  I !  i 
what  is  now  called  in  North  '  .1^ 

that  is,  the  inhabitants  often  ;'  ^  •■  ,idef  t^ 

fron>  sea  to  sea  :  and  thir-  .<  r  ^rthenl  ^ 

guarded  by  a  chain  of  for*. :  i  .la,  eailiiecM* 

to  the  Mull,  or  soatberr,^  ^  '       .wo  or  tfaice  nl 
long,  and  from  five  to  / '  f 

bnt  when  compand  ;  /  |  .  of  tlie  tiotmtj-  ii  i 
called  monatunons.  ' '  mi  Ardgoar.  It  is  cob 
roughs  contained  ir, '  jiimlK  already  muiionei 
try  is  open,  and  g/  uer  it  oooiei  bto  contact  w 
are  soiDe  thrivii  iiAuia  of  about  three  m 
supposed  to  br  .  other  lidet  it  is  snrnnuded  by 
"  a  head,"  ar  cnbes'  hr  into  the  country,  divi 
of  the  Efidl  ^  go  tbe  south  ;  on  the  soath-eatt  it 
i^uAV  Fro  J  nbming  np  to  Fort  William.  Th 
the  violer  ^varda  the  north-west,  nnder  the  ni 
chiefs  oOTiftich  is  only  separated,  as  already  mei 
.  theHe*/'^  Deck  of  land  from  Loch  Sheil.  T 
by  th  /j^  ocean  are  in  contact  with  the  northe 
Knp  ^Lamrchan. 

j^  be  remarked,  that  the  Point  of  Ardoami 

north-west  comer  of  Argyleshire,-  is  th 

tcTriCory  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland^  1 

irkable  headland  between  the  Mull  [of  1 

south,  and  Cape  Wrath,  which  is  the  nort 

Sutherland  and  of  Scotland,  onlthe  north. 

Ardnamurchan  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distanc 

lull  of  Kintjre  and  from  Cape  Wraths     In  1 
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Diitricti.  on  tiie  north.  The  district  of  Appin  is  next  to  this,  fl 
Ajipin,  has  on  the  west  the  Ltnnhe  Loch,  on  the  north  Loch  Le< 
ven,  which  goes  off  from  tlie  Linnhe  Loch  below  Fori 
William  ;  and  on  its  southern  side  Appin  is  in  contact  with 
Loch  Creran  and  Loch  Elive.  Beyond  the  Linnhe  Loch^ 
which  forms  the  western  termination  of  the  grcnl  Cale- 
Morurn,  donian  Canal,  is  the  district  of  Morvem  on  the  west.  It 
has  on  its  south-eastern  and  south-western  sides  the  Sound 
of  Mull  and  th«  Linnhe  Locit,  on  its  norlhem  side  I.ocb 
Sunart.  It  has  a  triangular  peninsula,  connected  with 
the  conlineni  by  an  isthmus  of  txvo  or  three  miles  lit 
breadth,  on  its  north-eastern  side, 
A^nimur-  The  most  northern  district  of  the  county  is  Ardnai 
murchan,  including  Sunart  and  Ardgour.  It  is  connected 
with  Morvem  bj-  the  peninsula  already  mentioned ;  and 
«n  its  north-eastern  corner  it  comes  into  contact  with  lai 
vemess-shire  by  an  isthmus  of  about  three  miles  tit 
breadth.  On  all  its  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  water; 
Loch  Sunart  stretches  far  into  the  country,  dividing  it 
from  Morvern  on  the  south  ;  on  the  south-east  it  has  the 
Linnhe  Loch  running  up  to  Fort  William.  There  the 
loch  turns  towards  the  north-west,  under  the  name  of 
Loch  Eil,  which  is  only  separated,  as  already  mentioned^ 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  from  Loch  Sheil.  This  lut 
loch  and  the  ocean  are  in  contact  with  the  nortberti  sidtf 
of  Ardnamiirchan. 
Point  (if  It  njay  be  remarked,  that  the  Point  of  Ardnamnrchani' 

Ariuiamur-  ' 

ilia.  which  is  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyleshire,  is  the  molt ' 

western  territory  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland^  and  (bt 
most  remarkable  headland  between  the  Mull  [of  Kinlyr6 
on  the  south,  and  Cape  Wrath,  which  is  the  north-west 
point  of  Sutherland  and  of  Scotland,  onithc  north.  The 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  froitt 
the  Mull  of  Kiotyre  aad  from  Cape  Wrath.     In  anetcBt 
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times,  when  the  Hebrides  were  under  the  soveteigntj  of  Dutrktt 
the  McDonalds  or  the  Norwegians,  the  islands  to  the  north 
of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan  were  called  the  Northern 
Isles  ;  and  those  to  the  south  of  that  point,  consisting  of 
the  isles  of  Argjleshire,  Bute,  and  Kintjre,  were  called 
the  Southern  Isles.  To  this  day  an  English  Bishop  de-* 
rives  a  part  of  his  title  from  them,  being  called  or  stjled 
the  Bishop  of  Sodar  and  Mann  ;  that  is,  the  Bishop  of 
Mann,  and  of  the  Sodar,  or  Southern  Isles. 

It  maj  be  remarked,  that  in  the  county  books  Argyle« 
shire  is  divided  into  the  districts  only  of  Kintyre,  Cowal^ 
Argyle,  and  Lorn,  and  that  Morvem  and  Ardnamurchan 
are  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  district  of  Mull^ 
of  which  the  island  of  Mull  is  the  principal  part. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown,  in  his  View  Soil 
of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County,  represents  the  soil  as  of 
the  following  nature : 

1,213,500  Acres  may  be  heath,  hill,  and  pasture 
100,000  Ditt^,  arable 
30,000  Ditto,  wood 

24,000  Ditto,  fresh  water,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
The  proportion  of  the  arable  to  the  other  grounds,  as  sta- 
ted above,  is  nearly  as  one  to  twelve,  being  about  a  thir* 
teenth  of  the  whole.  To  an  eye  that  takes  but  a  super« 
ficial  view  of  the  face  of  the  country,  this  proportion  of 
arable  will  appear  to  be  too  great.  But  the  eye  is  very 
apt  to  be  deceived  in  judging  of  the  proportion  between 
hills  and  plains.  To  make  a  just  comparison  in  this  case^ 
one  must  form  the  idea  of  a  plain  extended  through  the 
base  of  the  hill,  and  compare  in  his  mind  the  extent  of 
such  a  plain  with  that  which  he  has  in  view.  The  sur« 
face  of  a  mountain  may  measure  many  times  the  extent 
ef  such  a  horizonal  plain  as  it  stands  upon^  but  cannot,  io 
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Soiland  Cli  fact,  contain  more  trees  or  piles  of  grass  thin  WOt^  g: 
ki— v'^>-'  on  such  a  plain,  it'  indeed  so  many. 

The  above  proportion  of  arable  and  other  lands  c: 
be  supposed  loo  high,  when  it  is  considered  that  Kin 
(vhich,  in  point  of  extent,  is  tittle  more  to  the  rest  of  di 
continent  than  as  one  to  ten,  contains  of  itself  aba 
SU,000  acres  of  arable  land,  conlputing  the  smaller  p 
that  has  not  been  surveyed,  at  the  same  rate  with  i 
which  was  actually  measured.  The  proporlion  of  araU 
over  all  will  not  appear  lo  be  too  highly  rated,  when  ^ 
is  considered  that  this  13  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  11. 

The  climate  of  tlie  lower  and  more  southern  parts  q| 
this  county,  differs  greatly  from  that  of  the  higher 
more  northern  parts  of  it.  The  lower  parts  are  c 
where  so  much  surrounded  and  indented  by  the  sea, 
the  atmosphere  is  mild  and  temperate.  Frost  seldom  c 
tinues  long,  and  snow  lies  rardy  above  two  or  three  iijt' 
at  a  lime  upon  the  sea-coast.  But  the  upper  and  norib- 
ern  parts,  elevated  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
bordering  00  the  Grampians,  are  subject  to  a  severer  al- 
mospliere.  These  lofty  mountains  are  generally  covered 
with  snow  for  a  great  part  of  winter,  by  which  the  air  i* 
chilled  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  valleys,  however, 
among  these  mountains,  are  not,  even  in  that  inclemenl 
season,  so  cold  or  uncomfortable  as  might  be  supposed 
from  the  general  asptct  of  the  coimtry.  Most  of  them  are 
low  and  winding,  and  derive  a  considerable  degree  of  shel- 
ter from  the  surrounding  mountains.  Most  of  thetn  also 
look  to  the  south  or  south-east ;  and  as  the  wind  blows 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  from  the  west  and  north- 
west, these  high  mountains,  which  generally  stand  in  that 
direction,  serve  as  a  screen  to  ward  off  its  blasts.  The 
climate,  iii  diOtrent  parts  of  the  county,  is  no  less  diffe- 
rent iu  respect  of  wet  and  dry.     The  clouds,  wafted  fi«S.  J 
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the  Atltoti'c  Ocean;  arid  breaking  dn  the  tops  of  the  high«  Soli  tad 
er  mountainSy  occasion  much  more  frequent  ram^  lii  thd 
lipper  than  in  the  lower  parts  along  the  sea-costst.  Of 
these  rains  the  people  ate  apt  to  complain^  without  con« 
sidering  that  theit  mbuntains^  now  covered  Wi&  gtass  and 
rerdure,  would  without  them  be  barren  aild  unfriiitfiil. 

A  great  pirt  of  this  countj  was  once  covered  with  wood;  Wood*; 
6f  which  ever  J  nioss  still  shoWS  the  remains.  It  might 
have  been  then  as  desirable  to  get  rid  of  some  of  it  as  it  i^ 
now  to  rear  it.  But,  as  it  often  hajlpens,  men  ran  froni 
bne  extreme  tb  the  other,  arid  the  lo^S  i^as  severely  felt 
before  any  attempt  was  made  to  tepair  it;  Even  so  late 
as  the  eommencement  of  the  late  ceritUry;  the  woods  in 
this  Cbunty^  though  then  sufiicientlj  reduced  In  quantity^ 
were  held  to  be  tif  so  little  iralufe,  especially  in  the  inland 
parts  of  i(«  that  a  large  fir  wOod  in  Olenbfchy  was  sold  to 
t  company  of  Irish  adventurers  for  sd  mere  a  trifle,  that 
it  is  said  it  came  to  no  more  than  a  plack  (or  third  of  a 
penny)  pfer  tree;  Some  time  after  that>  howcver,'the  re- 
maining deciddous  Wo6ds  in  the  county  were  brought  inta 
greater  estimatiort  hf  means  of  twb  English  companies^ 
who  set  up  irbn  fbrgesj  the  one  near  Inverary;  and  the  other 
At  Btinaw.  Ever  since,-  the  natural  woods  here  have  beert 
in  general  tolerably  cared  for ;  and  thbiigh  the  long  leased 
granted  to  thoie  companies  of  some  of  xhh  Woods,  and  the' 
tirant  df  a  stifficient  competition  for  the  rest,  has  hithertd 
kept  iome  of  them  low  rented,  yet  they  sire  always  of 
htore  value  to  the  proprietors  than  any  other  equal  extent 
of  ground;  arable  land  e:tcepted.  The  extent  of  ground 
occupied  by  natural  Woods  on  the  continental  part  of  this 
county;  having  never  been  measured,  cannot  be  here  sta« 
ted.  It  may  probably  be  about  30,000  acres.  But  thJi 
bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  county^  that 
idany  large  tracts  of  it  appear  altogether  bar^  and  n^k^. 

Vox..  V,  C  c 
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^^ttmtrf.  ^      OI  yXajxiaiiont,  a  coQhukrable  Dumber  a«  to  I 

in  the  count/  ;  and  tliose  bf  loDglng  to  tlie  Duke  o 
gyU,  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed,  are  among 
greatest  in  die  kingdou.  Id  the  mean  time,  it  m 
remarked,  that  woods,  ivlieilier  natural  or  planted,  aboa 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  together  wilh  the  numerous  ir 
ain  torreiiti  which  deu;end  along  every  glen  aiid  tl 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  lliey  produce  a  vast  variety  of  plci 
scenery.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  ub  to  albcmpi  a 
merailon  of  objects  of  this  uirt  in  an  eilen&ive  and  i 
ken  diuriiTt  like  Argvlcthire.  To  persons  of  a  c 
temper,  titik  part  of  Scotland  i«  all  classic  giound,  t 
birttiplacc  of  heroci-,  aiid  the  native  land  of  (he  n 
lime  species  of  comance.  The  heroes  of  the  race  4 
fion  or  Fingal  resided  in  this  tertitory  ;  and  here  iba 
celebrated  Celtic  bard  Ossiaa  was  born,  and  the  tradj- 
tiont  of  the  country  are  still  full  of  the  exploits  of  ibt 
heroes  nrhom  he  celebrates.  We  thall  satisfy  ouraein 
with  taking  notice  of  a  few  of  the  spoU  which  ha\-e  b 
most  generally  visited.     One  of  [he  highest  moutilsiiw a 

CmdMA  the  county  is    Cruachan,  or  Cruachan    Beint), 

mountain  iiluated  M  the  head  of  Loch  Awe.     The  p 
pendit'ular  height,  as  measured  by  Colonel  Watson,  j 
3390  feet  above  the  level  of  tlic  sea,  and  the  citcu 
resce  at  the  base  exceeds  twenty  miles.      It  is  very  sle^ 
towards  the  noitli-east,  and  sh>pes  gently  down  on  ti 
south,  but  v-iaes  with  an  abrupt  ascent  near  the  sum 
which  i»  divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  I 
gar  loaf.     It  was  the  north  point  which  was  measured  h 
Colonel  Watson,  the  southern  one  bctng  ihirly  feet  lowi 
The  sides  of  ttie  mountain  arc  coveted  with  natural  » 
of  biich,  alder,  oak,  and  lir,  which  abound  with  roes  M 
red  deer.     On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  t 
Sftin^,  from  which,  accoiding  to  a  tradition  of  the  coaotn 


Mributod  to  Oisian,  issued  Loch  Awe«  CroAchan  Is  th«  ^^\ 
feather-gage  of  the  people  within  view  of  its  lofty  summit* 
Before  a  storro^  **  the  spirit  of  the  moontoin  shrieki/^ 
and  its  head  and  sides  are  enreloped  with  clouds*  It  it 
mostly  composed  of  reddish  porphyry ;  but  near  the  hot* 
torn  it  found  argillacous  schistus,  intersected  with  veins  of 
^uart£  and  lapit  oUaris^  The  porphyry  seems  to  consist 
of  a  kind  of  trap  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  with  flesh-coloured 
OTTStals  of  feldt-spar,  some  crystals  of  black  schorl,  and  s  \ 

Teiy  fiew  of  greenish-coloured  mica*  On  the  top  of  the 
adoontain  the  sea-pink  grows  luxuriantly,  and  sea-shells 
have  been  found  on  the  very  summit. 

The  story  of  the  fatal  spring  on  the  summit  of  Crua* 
chan,  which,  bursting  forth,  overwhelmed  the  valley  and    .  >^ 

formed  Loch  Awe,  is  contained  in  one  of  the  ancient  tra« 
flitionary  Celtic  poems  of  the  country^  and  which  has 
been  translated  by  Dr  Smith  of  Campbeltown* 

^  Bera  the  aged  dwelt  in  the  cave  of  the  rock.  She  Tale  of  3g 
was  th^  daughter  cf  Griannan  the  sage.  Long  was  the 
line  -of  her  fathers,  and  she  was  the  last  of  her  race. 
Large  and  fertile  were  her  possessiohs ;  hers  the  beauti-^ 
ful  vales  below ;  and  hers  the  cattle  which  roamed  on 
the  hills  around*  To  Bera  was  committed  the  charge  of 
that  awful  spring,  which  by  the  appointment  of  fate  was 
to  prove  so  fatal  to  the  inheritance  of  her  fathers  and  her* 
fathers  race.  Before  the  sun  should  withdraw  his  beams^ 
she  was  to  cover  the  spring  with  a  stone,  on  which  sacred 
and  mysterious  characters  were  impressed.  One  night 
this  Was  forgot  by  the  unhappy  Bera.  Overcome  with  the 
heat  and  chace  of  the  day,  she  was  seized  with  sleep  be« 
£ote  the  usual  hour  of  rest.  The  con^ned  waters  of  the 
mountain  burst  forth  into  the  plain  below,  and  covered 
the  large  expanse,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  lake  of 
Awe.     The  third  morning  Bera  awaked  from  her  sleep, 

C  c  2 


.  Saattj.   She  went  to  remove  the  stone  from  the  spring  ;  but,  \ 
hold  I  no  stone  was  there :  She  looked  to  the  inherits 
of  her  tribe :  she  shrieked.     The  mountain  shook  f 
its  base  ;  her  spirit  retired  to  tbe  ghosts  of  her  f: 
their  light  airy  halls," 

Tills  tale  is  repeated  and  sung  in  ihe  original  by  maa 
persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  tell  several  otfa 
tales  concerning  the  same  Bera,  hut  by  no 
elegant  a  manner.  The  preceding  story  was  woven  from 
the  raw  maierial  in  Ossian's  loom  of  fancy  ;  but  the 
others  are  the  rough  manufacture  of  the  peasantry.  The 
residence  of  Bera  was  said  to  be  in  the  highest  mouai- 
(tins  ;  that  she  could  step  with  ease,  and  in  a  momeni, 
from  one  district  to  another  ;  and  when  oifended, 
caused  a  flood  to  come  from  the  mountains,  which  i 
siroyed  the  corn  nnd  laid  the  grounds  under  water. 
Dtay  probably  allude  to  water  spouts,  which  in  this  com 
try  often'bucat  soddt^njy  on  the  hills,  tearing  dawi 
part  of  their  sides,  and  sweeping,  in  a  mingled  l< 
gravel  and  stones  and  water,  into  the  plain.  These  n 
dcrful  effects  ivould  readily  in  the  dark  ages  be  Utribi 
to  the  agency  of  spirits  and  giants. 
Glrucroc.  Glencroe,  which  foims  one  of  the  passes  into  the  ^igb- 
bnds,andisanlhF  road  from  Glasgow  to  Inverary,  isadcep 
and  wide  glen.  Tinbat  and  Arroquhar,  as  well  as  Rowar- 
dennan,  are  said  to  be  m  lUe  Highlands,  and  the  inhabjianw 
speak  Gaelic,  which  is  called  tlie  Higliland  language  ^  yti 
still  the  features  of  the  Highland  country,  which  are  per- 
fectly different  from  ihe  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  do  not 
begin  till  we  enter  Glencroe,  or  the  Wester  ICillicranky, 
similar  to  ihai  on  the  east  side  of  the  kingdom.  TheK 
passes  seem  the  natural  boundaricsof  the  bold  and  nigged 
hills  w]iich  characterise  the  northern  part  of  Scotland. 
The  scenery  of  Glencroe  Is  sublime  in  the  highest  dcgr 
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On  each  side  are  mountains,  the  most  steep  and  ragged  Scenoy. 
imaginable,  with  rocks  of  every  shape  hanging  on  their 
sides.  Many  have  fallen  into  the  bottom  of  the  glen, 
while  others  seem  to  threaten  the  traveller  with  infant 
destruction.  In  some  parts  the  craggy  tops  of  the  mount* 
ains  appear  almost  to  paeet  over  head;  in  others  the 
valley  opeas  ;  and  here  and  there  the  sides  of  it  exhi- 
bit patches  of  vegetation  covered  with  sheep.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  glen  runs  a  considerable  brook,  near 
which  the  road  is  carried.  This  brook  is  formed  by 
hundreds  of  little  rills  that  tumble,  in  the  form  of  cas« 
cades,  from  the  mountains  oa  both  sides.  The  glen  is  aU 
most  constantly  deluged  with  rain.  The  high  mountains 
arrest  the  clouds  brought  from  the  Atlantic  by  the  west- 
jerly  winds,  which  almost  constantly  blow  here  from  that 
quarter. 

Perhaps  the  most  romantic  and  singularly  picturesque  G1encoe,the 
piece  of  Highland  scwiery  that  is  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  JfjJ^r^''^ 
is  that  exhibited  by  the  valley  of  Glencoe,  or  the  gL?n 
through  which  flows  the  stream  called  Coe,  the  Cona  of 
Ossian.  Here  the  rude  rocks  shoot  up  into  a  thousand 
fantastic  forms  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  Vast  fragments 
are  seen,  which  have  been  thrown  down  by  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  while  deep  furrows,  worn  by  the  wintry  torrents, 
mark  the  sides  of  the  heights.  It  would  be  impracticable 
1>y  wofds  to  afford  an  adequate  conception  of  the  pictu. 
resque  beauties  of  this  rugged  glen.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  its  history, 
which  must  prevent  a  traveller  of  sensibility  from  passing 
through  it  without  sentiments  of  the  most  impressive  sort. 
It  is  represented  as  the  birth-place  of  Ossian,  and  it  is 
eften  mentioned  in  his  poems ;  and  whether  the  work  pub- 
lished by  MThcrson  be  or  be  not  completely  genuine,  it 
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Scwery.  Jj  sufllciently  so  to  render  this  scene  abundantlr  interest* 


"  Their  sound  was  Itke  a  thousand  stienna  Aai  meet 
in  Cona's  vale,  when  after  a  stormj  nigbl  ihey  turn  tbtif 
dark  eddies  beneath  the  pale  lifht  of  the  moraing.*'— 

FiNGAL. 

"  The  gloomy  ranki^  of  Lochlin  fell,  like  the  bank  of 
(Tie  roaring  Cona.  If  he  overcomes,  I  will  ruih  in  my 
Strength  like  the  roaring  slreatn  of  Cona." — CAKTBoy. 

"  Sleetis  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona  in  the  midsi  of  his 
niBliiat;  bsU  ?  Sleeps  Ossiitn  in  his  hall,  and  fais  friend 
without  their  fame  ?" — Cailatr  axd  Cotboka. 

"  The  Lliie&  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  uid  beard 
the  icvelj'  sound.     Thcj-  praised  the  voice  of  Cona,  ike 
first  among  a   thousand  bards  :  but  ige  is  now  en  Mfll 
ongue,    and    my    soul    has    failed."— Tu£    SoKGS   4^| 
S£LMA.  ^f 

"  So  shall  they  search  in  vain  for  the  vnice  of  Cona  af- 
ter it  has  failed  in  the  field.  Tlie  hunter  shall  come  fortk 
in  the  nruiming,  and  the  voice  of  my  harp  shall  not  be 
heard.  *  Where  is  the  son  of  car-bom  Fmgal!'  The 
tear  will  be  on  liis  cheek.  Then  come  ihou,0  Malviu! 
vith  all  thy  music  come;  lay  Ossian  in  the  plain  of  La* 
Iha;  let  hii  tomb  rise  tn  the  lovely  field." — Bekkathox. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona  (said  Fingal)  Over  Iii^ 
his  secret  stream  ?  la  this  a  time  for  sorrow,  f«thcr«I 
low.laid  Oscar  ?" — T£mora. 

Ii  were  to  be  wished  that  the  historian  of  this  glen  conM 
record  nothing  worse  of  it  than  the  martial  deeds  of  Fio- 
gal  and  his  heroes  ;  but  unfortunately  ii  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  baibarous  and  sanguinary  acta  that  his 
happened  in  modem  times,  or  was  ever  sanctioned  by  anj 
regular  government.  We  mean  the  massacre  of  GlencoCi 
of  nhich  the  folloviog  is  the  most  auUicntic  account  thK  ■ 


has  been  procured  ckheir  from  writers  or  pcrsooson  the  S<tmrj. 
spot* 

Tfaoiigh  the  act  of  settlement  in  favonr  of  William  bad^J^J|J^  ^ 
passed  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  jret  a  number  of  the 
Highland  dans,  attachedto  their  late  nnfortonate  monarch, 
and  itritatcd  by  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  new  go- 
Temmenty  bowed  with  reluctance  to  the  yoke*  The  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  however,  undertook  to  bring  them  over, 
by  distributing  sums  of  money  among  their  chiefs ;  and 
L.  15,000  was  remitted  from  England  for  that  purpos£ 
The  clans  beitig  informed  of  this  remittance,  suspected 
that  the  Earl's  design  was  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
best  part  of  the  money*  Accordingly,  when  he  began  to 
sound  them,  they  made  such  extraragant  demands  that 
he  found  his  schame  impracticable  ;  he  therefore  refunded 
the  money,  resoWing  to  be  revenged  on  those  whd  frus* 
trated  his  intention.  Among  these  was  McDonald  of 
Gledcoe,  against  whom  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  a 
private  resentment,  and  to  have  watched  with  impatience 
an  opportunity  for  his  destruction.  It  seems  that  a  party 
of  the  M'Donalds,  on  some  expedition,  common  even  in 
these  days,  had  plundered  the  lands  of  tbD  Earl  of  Bread* 
albane,  who  now  insisted  on  being  indemnified  for  his 
losses  from  the  Other's  share  of  the  money,  which  he  was 
employed  to  distribute.  The  proud  chief  refused  to  com* 
ply  with  this,  alleging  that  his  plundering  expeditiea  had 
only  been  a  retaliation  for  similar  depredations  committed 
on  his  property  by  the  vassals  of  the  Earl.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this,  Breadalbane  is  said  to  have  represented 
him  at  court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  who  would  never 
be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  eonntry,  nor  live  peaceably 
under  any  sovereign.  He  observed,  that  he  bad  paid  no 
regard  to  the  late  proclamation,  and  proposed  that  the  go* 
vemmeut  should  sacrifice  him,  with  his  family  ai^  dc* 
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Miinire  of  pendants,  to  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom.     This  procl; 

'  —  ,  tion  hnd  been  issued  some  time  before  by  the  king,  t 
iiif;  ail  indemnity  to  sll  "ho  had  been  in  arms againM 
if  they  would  submit  and  take  the  oaths  of  alleginnci 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  year,  but  threatening  witl: 
litary  execytioii  all  those  who  should  hold  out  after 
end  of  December.  M'Donald  for  a  while  refused  to 
mit,  alleging  that  he  kept  his  opinions  quietly  to  bin 
without  injury  to  any  one  ;  but  as  the  duy  of  grace 
near  expiring,  the  tendpr  ties  of  affection  began  to  be  drawn 
more  closely,  and  hi&  fears  for  his  wile,  his  children,  and 
his  dependants,  overcame  his  indignation.  On  the  v-eijK', 
I.isi  day  of  the  month  lie  repaired  to  Fort  William, 
requested  that  the  oaihs  might  be  tendered  to  him  by 
louel  HiJl,  governor  of  that  fortress.  As  this  otTicer  was 
not  vesied  with  llic  power  of  a  civil  magiitrale,  he  refu- 
sed to  adminisier  them,  upon  which  M'Donald  immedi' 
ately  set  out  for  Inverary.  Though  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  snow,  and  the  weather  intensely  cold,  he  tra- 
velled with  such  diligence,  that  the  term  prescribed  by 
ijic  proclamation  tyas  but  one  day  elapsed  when  he  reached 
the  place,  and  applied  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  sheriff  of 
the  county,  who,  on  consideration  of  his  disappointiueot 
at  Fort  William,  was  p.evailed  on  to  administer  the  oithi 
to  him  and  his  adherenis.  They  then  returned  tjuietly  li> 
Glencoe,  confident  of  being  piotecied  by  Govemmcni,  to 
which  lliey  had  so  solemnly  submitted.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  Breadalbane'srepreseiilaiions,  the  king,  whose 
chief  virtue,  Smollett  observes,  was  not  humanity,  and 
who,  iiidpcd,  might  not  perhaps  have  heard  of  M'Do- 
aald's  submission,  signed  an  order  for  putting  near  200 
people  to  death,  wiih  as  little  ceremony  as  if  it  had  been 
an  order  to  apprehend  a  smug^^ler.  The  warrant  haviog 
Vtcn  transmitted  to  the  myster  of  Stair,  secretary  of 
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far  Scotland,  thU  minister  sent  directions  to  Livingstone,^**>>*n4 
the  commander  in  chief,  to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoc 
to  the  sword.     He  had  particular  instructions  to  take  no 
prisoners,  ^hat  the  scene  might  be  rendered  as  terrible  a« 
possible,  and  serve  as  an  example  to  the  refractory  clans* 
Early  in  the  month  of  February  1601,  Captain  Camp* 
bell  of  Glenlyon,  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  Major  Dun^ 
canson,  marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe  with  a  com<^ 
pany  of  soldiers,  on  pretence  of  levying  the  arrears  of 
|he  land-tax  and  hearth-money  i  and  when  McDonald  in^ 
quired  into  their  intention,  he  answered  it  was  friendly, 
and  promised,  upon  bis  honour ,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
people  shojild  sustain  the  least  injury.    In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  he  and  his  men  were  received  with  most 
cordial  hospitality,    and   were  entertained  in   the   most 
friendly  manner  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days.     At  length 
the  fatal  period  approached.     McDonald  and  Campbell 
}iad  spent  the  day  together ;  and  the  evening  was  spent 
l>y  Campbell  and  some  of  his  officers  at  cards  with  the 
laird  of  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  McDonald  of 
Achtrichatain  and  some,  other  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
They  parted  early,  with  mutual  promises  of  the  warmest 
affection.     Young  McDonald,  however,  perceiving   the 
guards  doubled,  as  well  as  something  mysterious  in  the 
conduct  of  the,  troops,  began  to  suspect  some  treachery, 
and  communicated  his  suspicions  to  his  father,  who  had 
so  much  confidence  in  the  honour  of  Campbell  that  he 
treated  these  suspicions  with  jocularity.     The  youth,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  drew  his  brother  aside,  and  took  him 
privately  among  the  soldiers  to  make  observations.     Ap» 
preaching  a  guard  under  cover  of  the  night,  they  over- 
heard a  centinel  tell  his  fellow  his  dislike  to  the  business. 
He  would  have  had  no  objection,  he  said,  to  have  fouglit 
\\i^  lyi'Donalds  of  the  Gleu  fairly  in  the  field,  but  that  he 


MiMtcn  ofswerable  for  the  treachery, 
Gkncoe.  ,      ,  ,  ■; , 

1  to  make  the  most  favourabl 


loooaf-^ 


The  officers,  on  their  part, 
supposition,  perhaps  consi- 
dered themselves  also  as  reduced  to  machines  by  ihe  king'j 
authority  ;  but  supposing  that  they  did  console  themicives 
with  this  idea,  why  not  fall  on  the  M'Donalds  at  dm 
why  feast  upon  their  bounty,  and  pledge  their  hoooaf- 
that  no  harm  should  happen,  while  it  was  their  inti 
to  murder  them  ? 

In  all  quarters  of  ihecounty  the  boldest  scenery  ofNature; 
in  her  wildest  aspects,  is  exhibited,  as  may  be  seen,  not 
merely  by  traversing  the  country,  but  by  sailing  up  the  dif- 
ferent lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea  by  whichitisintcrsecied.and 
from  which  are  advantageously  seen  the  bold  feaiurei  of 
the  countrj",  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  towering  to 
the  clouds.  This,  in  particular,  is  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  west  sitJe  of  Loch  Long,  and  both  sides  of  Loch 
Goil,  of  which  the  coast  is  bold  and  sieep,  and  the  hills 
high  and  craggy.  The  barrenness  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, along  the  coasts  of  Loch  Goil  and  Locb  Long,  it 
partly  concealed,  and  the  tremendous  wildness  of  ibe 
scene  agreeably  diversified,  by  extensive  natural  woods, 
which  cover  the  lands  near  the  coast,  and  rise  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  shore.  To  a  person  who  is 
rowed  up  Loch  Goil,  in  a  calm  summer  day,  and  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  see  the  strong  features  of  Nature  which 
prevail  in  this  country,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  a- 
round  him  must  be  uncommonly  striking.  The  surface  of 
the  country  in  general  is  very  unequal.  Someof  the  mount- 
ains which  form  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grampians 
are  situated  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  particularly  Beto-Uaa, 
so  called  from  the  richness  of  its  grass  ;  Bcin-an- L«N:huii, 
from  the  fresh-water  lake  which  washes  its  base  ;  Bein- 
huib-Haen, abounding  in  herbs;  Bcin-Thtolaire,  remaifc* 
able  for  its  springs  and  water  cresses  ;  and  Beift-Dovcllf 
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called  afiter  a  saint  of  that  name.     These^  and  some  other  Scencrf.^ 
neighbouring  mountains,  rise  to  a  great  height.    Their  al* 
titude  has  never  been  exactly  ascertained  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  appearance,  and  from  the  experience  of 
those  who  frequently  ascend  them,  none  of  them  are  much 
lower,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  higher,  than  Bein-Lom- 
men  or  Ben-Lomond,  the  height  of  which  is  well  known^ 
and  was  formerly  stated.    Some  of  these  mountains  are  in* 
terspersed  with  huge  rocks,  caverns,  and  frightful  precipi-* 
ces;  in  others  scarce  a  rock  is  to  be  seen.    Till  of  late  they 
were  covered  with  black  heath ;  but  since  they  have  beea 
generally  pastured  with  sheep,  they  begin  to  exhibit  the 
pleasing  appearance  of  verdure,  and  some  of  them  are  al* 
ready  green  to  the  very  summit*    The  low  lands  and  val« 
leys  form  a  delightful  variety  in  the  surface.     After  sur- 
veying extensive  wiMs  and  barren  rocks,  which  present 
fibtbing  but  desolation  and  solitude,  the  eye  is  greatly  re-' 
freshed  by  the  appearance  of  small  cultivated  spots  of 
plain  ground  upon  the  coast,  and  in  the  valleys,  which 
bring  back  the  pleasing  ideas  of  shelter,  of  industry,  and 
of  population.     The  coast  of  Loch  Fyne,  which  is  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  herring  fishery,  is  in  different  pla- 
ces, to  a  great  extent,  of  a  low  fiat  character  ;  but  at  other 
places  the  shore  is  high  and  rocky,  and  the  sea  comes 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  hills.  Indeed,  in  all  the  deep  bays  or 
lochs  of  the  county, great  variety  prevails;  under  this  ge- 
neral description,  however,  that  the  base  of  a  lofty  mount- 
ain is  never  far  distant  from  the  level  surface  of  the  water. 

Among  the  rocks  in  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  are  q^<^^^ 
a  great  number  ot  natural  caves,  vaults,  and  grottos  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  dimensions.  One  of  these  caves  is  situ- 
ated a  little  below  a  very  high  and  tremendous  rock,  from 
which  a  great  number  di  smaller  rocks  seem  to  have  beea 
torn,  eitlier  by  lightuing  or  by  some  convulsion  of  the 
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C»*«-  earth  ;  probably  by  the  former,  as  lightning  produced  a  si- 
milar effect,  a  few  years  ago,  in  ftnother  part  of  ihc  coun- 
try. Among  these  smaller  rocks  is  the  cave  already  men- 
tioned. The  entry  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  about 
four  feet  high  and  three  broad.  The  cave  itself  is  very 
spacious,  of  a  circular  form,  but  not  perfectly  regular.  It 
is  more  than  seventy  feet  Jn  circnmference,  and  about  ten 
feet  in  height.  All  around  the  ca»'e  there  are  smaller 
vaults  resembling  cellars  ;  and  from  one  pari  of  it  a  nar- 
row passage  leads  to  a  small  apartment  not  unlike  a  s1eep> 
ing  chamber.  7  he  cave  is  covered  above  by  a  ^eat  num- 
ber of  large  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  throwt 
upon  one  another  without  any  order  or  regularity.  With- 
in it  is  perfectly  dry,  but  rather  dark,  having  no  light  but 
what  it  receives  through  the  passage  already  mentioned. 
This  cave  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  sanctuary  of 
one  of  Ihe  lairds  of  Ardkinglas,  who,  according  to  the  tr»* 
dilion  of  the  country,  having  been  defeated  and  oppressed 
by  some  powerful  neighbour,  was  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self and  a  few  folJoweri  in  this  cave  for  a  whole  year; 
during  which  lime  hiS  vassals  and  tenants  found  means  to 
supply  him  with  provisions  so  secretly  that  his  retreat  was 
not  discovered  by  the  enemy.  It  is  called  from  this  hici- 
dcnt  Hattib-mhei -saia-beoreh.  But  the  most  remtrkable 
of  all  the  numerous  caves  in  this  country  is  one  whidi  is 
is  called  Ha7ab-nn-plundaram,  In  the  face  of  a  steep  hill 
there  is  a  small  area  between  two  rocks*  At  the  bottom 
of  this  area  is  a  small  opening,  the  mouth  of  which  is  co- 
vered,  and  concealed  from  the  eye  by  thick  heatb  and 
ferns.  This  narrow  and  troublesome  passage,  through 
which  a  person  of  an  ordinary  size  is  with  great  difficulty 
able  to  creep,  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  leads  to  a  small 
subterraneous  apartment,  about  ten  feet  long,  six  broadf 
!uid  eight  high.  Four  feet  above,  the  bottom  of  this  caveM^ 
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■%  fmaU  o^eaing  between  two  rocks,  which  must  be  ts« 
<^ded  by  a  laddec ;  and  whlcii  leads  to  a  second  apart* 
tneaty  about  ifteen  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  am 
irregular  breaddi« '  To  this  place  it  will  be  necessary  la 
being  a  candle  or  lantern,  as  it  is  pertectly  dark.  From  this 
there  is  a  narrow  and  rugged  passage  to  a  third  ayasU 
ment,  which  is  also  dark.  This  place  is  about  twenty-* 
four  feet  in  length,  fifteen  in  bi^adth,  and  as  many  in 
li^ght.  The  rocks  all  around  are  covered  with  petrified 
waler.  The  bottom,  which  is  also  rock,  ie  perfectly  dry. 
l^wo  large  cocks  meeting  cover  it  abo\'e  exactly  like  th^ 
roof  of  a  house.  Beyond  this  there  is  another  dinrk  cave 
neody  of  the  same  dim^nsipns  with  the  first.  These,  and 
a  great  many  other  subtecraoeous  apartments  in  this  parish^ 
were  iii  former  timea  often  the  residence  of  a  banditti  whQ 

* 

committed  depredations  on  the  neighbourhood.  Thejr 
wece  also  of  great  service  in  preserving  the  persons  and 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  deadly  feuds 
^nd  predatory  wars  which  prevailed  of  old  in  this  coun- 
try. A  few  years  before  the  revolution,  the  powerful  fa- 
milies of  Argyle  and  Athol  were  attached  to  opposite 
parties  in  the  state.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  prompted 
to  revenge  by  the  memory  of  former  injuries,  the  vassals  of 
the  latter  made  an  irruption  into  Argyleshire.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  retreated,  with  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  their 
portable  effects,  to  their  caves,  their  strongholds,  and  hi- 
ding places,  from  whence  they  surprised  the  enemy  in  se^ 
veral  successful  sallies,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from 
burning  nuuiy  houses,  nor  from  carrying  away  and  de«» 
stroying  much  cattle. 

In  the  parish  of  Strachur  is  a  cave  in  the  side  of  a  hill, 
called  Tur-na^fh-calmcriy  "  the  Fort  of  Pigeons,"  in  the 
i^ijfn  of  Invernaodin  -,  it  is  frequently  visited.     It  is  re- 


markable  for  the  length  of  time  a  stone  thrown  into 
mouth  of  it  continues  to  tumble  down  with  a  remarkal 
nois«,»s  if  it  were  rolling  over  sheets  of  copper.  There 
another  cave,  in  a   hill  called  Camach-mhor,  so  wide  it 
the  entrance  as  to  admit  four  men  abreast ;  it  then  ex- 
pands, furnishing  an  apartment  where  fifty  men  in  arm*, 
may  stand  without  any  inconveniency ;  then  it  becomes 
row;  and  in  advancing  there  is  an  apartment  equally  h 
with  the  first ;  and  so  on  alternately^  as  far 
explored.     There  are  a  number  of  other  smaller  caves  in 
the  side  of  the  same  hill.     A  cave  In  the  farm  of  Bil- 
lemore,  in  the  face  of  a  steep  tugged  rock,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  man 
took  up  his  residence  in  it,  and  whose  name  it  bears, 
is  called  Uam-hachcrolaich,  "  the  Strong  Fellow's  Cave.' 
It  is  said  that  a  man,  unknown  to  any  person,  carried  hii 
wife  and  family  into  this  cave,  which  is  almost  inacceis- 
ible  :  that  he  supported  them  there  by  preying  on  die 
neighbourhood :  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  being 
seen  ;  but  that,  when  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  make 
his  appearance,  he  struck  the  people  with  such  awe  and 
terror  that  they  refused  him  nothing  :  that  he  never  parti- 
cularly oppressed  any  person  :  that  he  laft  the  couatrf ; 
ter  he  had  reared  his  family. 

The  nonh-caslem  part  of  Argylesbire,  where  if 
into  contact  with  Perthshire,  forms  the  western  terminal 
tion  of  the  Grampians  ;  and  there  Alps,  piled  on  Alp), 
hide  their  heads  in  ilie  clouds,  and  the  face  of  Nature  e- 
very  where  wears  an  aspect  of  wild,  or  rather  terrific 
magnificence.  Even  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country,  however,  are  interspersed  with  beautiful,  shcl* 
tered,  and  fertile  vales  or  glens  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
great  proportion  of  what  may  be  called  arable  territory 
is  upon  the  sea-coasts,  where  the  mountains  retreat  £f» 
the  margin  of  the  water,  and  leave  an  intervening 
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Qf  gradall  declivity,  in  maay  places  erf  large  extehh  The  ^«^' 
&01I  of  the  arable  land  is  extretnely  various.  The  most 
tommon  aloilg  the  sea  and  rivers  is  a  light  loaai,  mixed 
with  sand  or  gravely  on  a  clay  or  gr-ivelly  bottom.  On 
the  sides  of  the  hills  the  most  common  is  a  li^ht  gra* 
Velly  soil  on  a  till  bottom.  Sometimes  the  soil  of  thi 
lower  grounds  has  a  mixture  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of 
moss  I  and  not  seldom  it  is  a  coat  of  black  mossy  earth 
lying  on  till.  As  the  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  whin* 
stone,  the  lower  grounds  must^  of  course,  contain  a  con« 
siderable  proportion  of  the  particles  of  that  stone^  whicb^ 
since  the  creation,  have  been  continually  washed  down 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  grounds.  The  greatest  de^ 
feet  of  the  soil^  in  general^  is  the  want  of  a  due  propor^ 
tioD  of  clay  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of  tenacity  fof 
sapporting  com  crops.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  all 
hanging  groonds  and  mountainous  countries.  The  clay 
washes  away  while  the  gravel  and  sand  remain  behind^ 
The  soil  of  the  pasture  grounds  is  no  less  diversified. 
Some  of  it  is  dry  and  kindly,  and  produces  a  sweet  and 
fine  pile  of  grass ;  some  of  it  wet  and  spongy^  and  co^ 
Tered  with  coarse  grasses,  rushes^  and  sprets.  Some  of 
the  flat  grounds  are  marshy,  and  some  mossy ;  and  a  very 
great  proportion  both  of  what  is  flat  and  hilly  is  covered 
with  heath.  The  tops  of  the  highest  hills  are  generally 
bare  and  barren  rocks,  the  unenvied  abode  of  thei  ptar* 
migan,  scared  only  by  the  scream  of  the  eagle. 

The  continent  of  Argyleshire  is  divided  among  iSoPro^cMis* 
proprietors.     Of  the  estates  of  these  proprietors. 
The  valued  rent  of  1  is  nearly  L,  1500 

1 4 700 

6      is  from        300  to  200 

11 200  to  100 

SO 100  to     59 
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The  valued  reot  of  ig  is  from  L.50  to  so 
15 30  to  20 

20  to  10 
42  is  under  lo 
The  irhole  amouat  of  the  valued  rent  of  these  estat 
I..e934  :  8  :  I.  This  valuation,  according  lo  which 
land-tax,  ministers  siipcndS)  schoolmasters  salaries,  jic. 
are  imposed,  was  made  up  in  the  year  tC5I,  and  wa*  at 
that  time  half  of  the  real  rent  after  deducting  all  public 
burdens.  The  number  of  proprietors  at  that 
200.  Tliere  were,  besides,  at  that  lime  a  very  consider- 
able  number  who  held  small  estates  in  tvadjet  or  moitgagti 
a  species  of  tenure  which  is  now  gone  out  of  use  in  this 
countj.  Such  persons  held  a  sort  of  middle  rank  bet  ween 
tenants  and  proprietors.  Till  within  these  fifty  or  yxt^ 
years  past,  estates  were  seldom  sold  in  this  county.  Lux- 
ury had  not  reached  it  ;  proprietors  lived  at  home,  and  sab. 
»lsied  chiefly  on  the  gross  produce  of  their  own  lands.  But 
now  the  case  is  otherwise.  An  expensive  mode  of  Imog 
is  introduced.  Gentlemen  resort  frequently  to  the 
polii ;  and  no  reproach  is  attached  lo  the  loss  of  an 
as  the  case  is  become  so  common.  At  present  a  pun 
ser  might  find  L.  150,000  worth  ready  lo  meet  him  in  ^ 
market.  This,  however,  though  a  private  loss,  may  be 
a  public  benefit.  A  spirit  of  industry  and  adventure  ii 
excited  by  the  prospect  of  obiaiuing  one  day  a  spot  of 
his  native  land,  which  a  man  may  call  his  own.  About 
third  of  the  property  is  held  under  strict  entails,  audi) 
thereby  prcrented  from  becoming  a  subject  of  eommt 
The  larger  estates  are  managed  by  factors  (or  steward*] 
the  lesser  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  when  they 
and  by  agents,  who  collect  the  rents,  when  they  do 
side  on  their  estates  themselves. 

The  size  of  farms  in  this  county  is  so  different  In  diftN 
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ent  partsof  it,  that  no  general  description  of  their  magnitude 
can  be  given*  Wherethe  grazing  sjstemhas  been  complete* 
Ij  iatrodacedy  as  in  the  most  inland  and  northern  districts^ 
the  hrm%  are  of  large  extent.  One  is  mentioned  as  being 
thirtj  miks  in  length  and  from  three  to  fcmr  miles  ia 
breadth,  being  perhaps  the  largest  farm  in  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  manj  parts  of  the  conntrj,  cspecialljT 
in  the  southern  distriets^  the  old  Highland  system  of  small 
fitfflM  reoaains ;  and  these  are  necessarily  occupied  bj  a 
Tery  poor  tenantry.  The  great  sheep  farmers  chiefiy  stock 
their  lands  with ,  the  black*£aced  or  Tweeddale  breed  of 
sheep^  whidi  are  greatly  approved  of  by  the  English  gra« 
ziersy  who  purchase  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  fat* 
tened  oo  the  southern  pastures.  The  old  ;nnall  white-fa** 
ced  Highland  breed  of  sheep  prevails  in  Kintyre.  On  the 
coast  the  cattle  are  fond  of  the  sea- ware  cast  out  upon  the 
diore^  and  are  seen  following  the  retiring  tide  to  obtain 
It. 

In  Argyleshire  modem  farmers  think  that  too  mnch  use Airricta- 
is  still  made  of  the  plough,  or  rather  perhaps  that  too  much*"** 
grain  is  attempted  to  be  reared.  Such  is  the  wetness  of  ther 
climate,  that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  green  cixfps  and 
pasture  than  for  grain  ;  that  potatoes  are  almost  the  only 
article  of  human  food  which  ought  to  be  reared,  and  for 
them  the  light  soil  of  the  low  ground  is  well  adapted.  If 
is  dbo  thought  that,  in  addition  to  these,  the  plough 
ought  to  be  chiefly  employed  in  raising  turnip  and  artift* 
cial  grasses,  to  support  in  winter  the  sheep  and  cattle 
reared  on  the  surronnding  mountains  and  valleys.  In  the 
inland  districts,  at  least,  the  proportion  of  low  ground, 
though  all  kept  for  winter  food,  is  rather  too  small  for 
the  summer  pasture. 

The  houses  of  the  little  farmers  are  still  here  very  nii^pmjn-boa* 
seraMe  i  »  parcel  of  stone^  huddled  up  to  the  height  of** 
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Apicul-  five  or  six  feet,  without  mortar,  or  with  only  mud  insji^ 
of  it;  and  these  widls,  burdened  with  a  heavy  and  clumsy 
roof,  need  to  be  re:i«wrd  with  almost  every  lease  ;  and 
generally  so  flal  at  top  that  one  might  secutely 
sleep  on  it,  is  seldom  water  light ;  a  circuoiiiance  suHi- 
cient  of  itself  to  m.ike  the  house  uncomfortable,  audio 
bring  it  soon  to  ruin.  The  roof,  as  it  is  generally  put  on. 
requires  to  be  thatched  evrry  iliird  or  fourth,  aud  some- 
times every  second  year.  Heather  roofs  are  found  roosl 
permanent  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  twigi  of  heath  used  for 
thatch,  A  heather  roof  well  put  on  will  last  ioo  yean,  if 
the  limbers  iMider  ii  wiUendiire  for  thai  period.  The  cot- 
tages here  are  for  the  most  part  mean  and  wretched  lio> 
vels,  excqit  where  a  tradesman  here  and  there  may 
found  proper  encouragement  to  build  for  tumself  a 
fortable  habitation. 

Lors  in  this  county  still  adhere  to  the 
ig  no  leases  to  iheir  tenants.  As  none  but 
s  of  ti.r>antii  will  occupy  lands  on  these 
in  unimproved.     Leases  for  mx  years  are 
ery  common  ;  but  here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
isi  general  endurance  of  leases  is  nineteen 
are  granted  for  a  longer  period-     Many 
all  ilie  implements  of  husbandry  in  great 
ows  with  timber  teeth  are  still  v%ei  by, 
■s  farmers  in  :<ome  parts  of  the  coi 
nor  is  the  barbarous  custom  of  lying  them  to   ths 
of  horses,    instead  of  drawing    them  by  hams,  entirely' 
laid  aside,     Brcak^iarrows  aud  roliert  are  almost  as  yei 
confined  to  a  few  proprictois.     The  use  of  farls,  where 
the  roads  and  the  ground  admit  of  tlienj.  Is  nearly  gene- 
ral. Those  usfd  by  the  farmers  are  for  the  most  pan  of  a 
small    sixe,    proportioned    to    the   horses,    and    not   well 
mounted,  owing  to  ihe  scarcity  and  high  prii 
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Peats  aod  dun?  used  to  be  carried  on  sledges,  or  on  creels  Agrlcul- 

ture. 

oa  the  backs  of  the  horses ;  and  the  com  and  haj  was  ^.  ,.» 
cooTeyed  in  stiiall  frames  in  the  same  manner.  This  is 
sdU  the  case  in  some  pans  where  steep  grounds  and  bad 
roads  admit  of  no  better  conveyance*  Fanners  are  pretty 
common  ;  thrashing  machines  not  known.  A  few  kilns, 
with  bride  floors  for  drying  corn,  have  been  lately  e- 
rected  in  Kintyre. 

In  this  county  inclosures  as  yet  are  chiefly  confined  tolndDsiirt^ 
the  possessions  of  proprietors  ;  many  of  whom  have  sufl). 
Cicotly  inclosed  and  subdivided  the  farms  in  their  own 
hands.  Many  of  the  storemasters  and  graziers  have  also 
inclosed  considerable  portions  of  their  lower  grounds, 
which  they  save  for  winter  and  spring  pasture.  But  the 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  still  naked  and  o* 
pen  ;  and  must  remain  so,  if  landlords  will  not  inclose 
them,  or  give  their  tenants  longer  leasest  The  inclosures 
are  of  various  kinds  :  stone  dikes,  earthen  dikes,  ditches, 
hedges,  and  half-dikes  or  sunk-fences.  In  this  county 
there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  commons  ;  but  the  open 
state  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  tlie  mode  of  oc- 
cupying farms  by  a  number  of  small  tenants  conjunctly, 
may  be  considered  as  little  better.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  has  been,  for  a  considerable  time  back,  changing 
this  system  on  his  estate,  by  dividing  farms,  and  giving 
each  tenant  his  own  share  separately.  Others  have  begun 
to  follow  this  system,,  by  which  the  lands  ar«  better  im- 
proved. 

The  kind  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  greatest  quantity  in  Oops  resr  • 
this  county  is  oats,  which  grow  on  poor  exhausted  soil 
that  would  yield  no  other  crop.  The  quantity  raised,  how. 
ever,  is  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  county.  A- 
bout  25,000  bolls  of  oatmeal  may  be  yearly  imported  tQ 
the  continent  of  Argyle. 
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Agricot-        Bear  or  big  is  raised  in  conuderable  quanliciei,  and  with 

t__ great  avidity,  on  all  landi  supposed  to  be  in  condition  to 

*' bear  it.  All  farmers  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  count jr 
are  anxious  to  rear  as  much  as  pouible  of  this  grain,  be* 
cause  it  never  fails  to  God  a  ready  marLet  for  the  lue  of 
the  distillery.  Potatoes  have  been  long  and  much  culti- 
vated in  this  county,  where  they  niay  be  well  uid  to  be 
the  staff  of  bread  ;  for  roost  of  the  inhabitants  live  cfaieAj 
upon  tfaem  for  more  than  three. fourths  of  the  year.  Of 
late  they  have  learned  lo  keep  them  fresh  and  good  all  tl« 
year  round,  by  laying  them  up  dry  in  winter,  and  by 
spreading  them,  in  the  end  of  spring,  on  a  clean  floor,  asd 
frequently  turning  them,  lo  prevent  iheir  growing. 
Beuu-  Beans  are  not  much  cultivaied  in  any  pan  of  this  o 
ci^cepling  in  Kintjre.  Peas  are  frcqueaily  sown, 
no  great  quaotiiy.  Rye  is  sown  in  tooie  light  sandy  m 
on  the  shores  of  KJntyre,  but  not  elscMhere.  Flax  ii 
sed  in  all  pans  of  the  county,  but  chiefiy  for  the  pDcpoN 
of  being  manufaciured  into  linen  doih  by  private  bno- 
lies.  Yarn,  lo  tlie  amounl  of  about  L-SnfO,  however,  is 
sold  from  the  continental  part  of  Argyleshire,  chiefly  from 
Kiniyre.  There  is  a  mill  for  dressing  lint  in  Kinlyrc,  and 
■noiher  !n  I«m.  Turnip  if  a  crop  cKiremely  well  a* 
dnpted  10  ibe  light  soil  and  the  iveepiiig  climate  of  ibit 
county  ;  yet  it  is  rarely  cultii-aied  ;  and  the  con»equenrc 
is,  that  the  cahle  are  left  to  subsist  in  winter  Dpon  diy 
straw  as  they  best  can.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Highland  Society  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  iDaddcc 
in  the  Highlands  ;  but  so  far  as  we  have  Icsrned,  th*i 
*  mode  of  employing  land  cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  root 
in  Scotland  ;  although  it  undoubtedly  seems  suitable  te 
the  light  soil  of  tliis  pan  of  the  country,  formed,  as  ii  ip- 
parenily  has  been,  by  the  washing  down  of  canity  and 
fandy  particles  liom  mountaias  in  the  immediate  RC%^ 
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bourhood.  Madder,  or  rather  a  substitute  of  nmch  greater 
vaktt  called  by  the  same  name,  is  a  native  plant  of  Bri* 
tain,  lately  come  into  great  estimation  since  the  art  of  dye*  ^*^^' 
tng  cotton  a  Turkey  red  has  been  discovered.  The  root 
gives  a  colour  nearly  as  bright  as  cochineal ;  and  the  top 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  weld  in  dyeing  yellow,  h 
delighls  in  a  deep  dry  soil  well  pulverised  ;  of  which  aa 
aonr  Miy  produce  from  three  to  four  tons ;  and  one  ounce 
of  aatd  will  produce  plants  enough  for  an  acre.  The  see4 
is  sown  in  beds  in  April,  and  in  two  months  the  plants 
lune  set  oot  into  4rills  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  asunder, 
and  duly  hoed^  In  about  four  years,  with  only  the  trou* 
ble  of  occasional  hoeings,  they  will  arrive  at  a  proper 
maturity.  They  are  taken  up  in  such  quantities  at  a 
time  as  can  readily  be  cleaned  of  the  ^rth  and  outer  rhind, 
which  is  done  by  washing  them  in  running  water,  and 
then  wtptng  them  dry  :  after  this  they  are  dried  by  the 
aan  ;  or,  when  this  is  not  powerfiil  enough,  in  a  stove, 
•o  finr  as  to  stop  fennentation  without  injuring  or  scorch- 
ing the  remaining  and  finer  bark*  Wh^  thus  cured,  they 
are  immediately  (before  they  imbibe  any  moisture  from 
the  air)  grinded  in  a  mill  or  otherwise,  and  casked  up  for 
use.  The  longer  they  are  in  the  cask  before  they  are  u- 
aed  the  better.  Madder  sells  at  sixpence  the  pound,  or 
l0*5Gfer  ton,  and  cochineal  at  thirty  times  as  much ;  yet 
ane  pon^  of  madder  dyes  two  pounds  of  cloth,  and  a 
pound  of  cochineal  but  sixteen  pounds  of  the  same  doth, 
equally  deep,  but  less  fixed  and  lasting. — See  AgricuU 
Sural  Report  of  Surrey. 

Clover  and  rye  grass  are  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  conn*  Gn»Kk 
ty,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  though  this  sort  of  improve- 
sncnt  is  extremely  nccessaty  in  such  a  county.     There  is 
aomc  difficulty^  however,  in  making  much  hay,  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  wetness  of  the  climate. 


Aftrieul-        We  ought  Hot  to  pass  unnotiwd  the  drying  buns  b«- 

•— — -  longing  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  Glenshira,  ai  well  a« 

pfyiiB    in  other  places.     The  buililing  in  Glenshira  siantli  across 
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the  valley,  nnd  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  so  contrived  as  to 
produce  a  drao^'hl  of  air  even  in  calm  weather,  there 
being  open  arches  opposite  to  each  other  through  the  whole 
building.  It  is  divided  into  two  stories,  and  the  upper 
one  is  used  for  drying  ;  the  lower  consisting  of  cow-boo- 
ses  and  other  conveniencies.  The  floor  of  the  upper  story 
is  made  of  small  boards  or  bailrns,  about  an  inch  diuant 
from  each  other,  lo  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air  bclovr. 
There  are  likewise  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  walls,  at 
convenient  heij;hls,  to  receive  the  hay  and  corti  from  the 
carts.  On  the  floor  the  gt&r,i  is  soon  laid  after  it  is  cut, 
A  few  hands  setre  to  turn  it  over  for  two  ot  three  days, 
when  it  is  found  perfectly  drv,  and  of  a  much  Soer  fla- 
vour than  hay  dried  by  the  hot  sun.  In  this  story  are 
jointed  frames  of  wood  suspended  from  the  roof  at  conve- 
Tiient  distances  from  each  other.  Tliese  fi'amcs  have  a  num- 
ber of  sharp-poinicd  pegs  on  each  side  of  them,  inclining 
upwards  i  upon  each  side  of  which  asheaf  of  corn  is  hung 
to  dry.  The  frames,  by  means  of  joints,  arc  lowered  down 
to  receive  the  com  ;  and  when  the  drying  is  fioisbfd  ihej 
are  moved  up  again,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  Diikc'f 
whole  harvest,  in  wet  seasons,  and  some  of  it  in  all  lea* 
sons,  is  dried  in  this  manner.  A  particular  ^scriptioii, 
with  2  plan  of  these  bams,  is  given  by  Dr  Smith  of 
Campbeltown  in  his  valuable  Agricultural  Survey-  of  Ar- 
gylcshire.  The  late  Duke  was  so  ftiUy  satisfied  of  the 
utility  of  this  mode  of  drying,  that  he  fitted  up  scvenl 
small  bsms  for  thai  purpose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Inverary.  The  bams  have  several  small  beams  nuning 
parallel  to  each  other  across  the  breadth  of  the  room ; . 
from  these  uc  suspended  t  great  Dumber  of  low  p 
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filed  with  pegs,  on  which  the  sheaves  are  hung.  We  Agricnl- 
cannot  help  remark  ixig,  however,  that  costly  buildings,  or  —  ^  ■# 
other  implements  of  agriculture,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
without  an  expenditure  of  capital  which  never  will  be  re* 
paid  by  their  ordinary  use,  can  be  of  little  benefit  to  the 
oommnnity .  They  resemble  the  gardens  of  the  rich,  which 
are  fimned  as  objects  of  taste,  or  to  display  their  wealth, 
but  produce  no  adequate  profit.  By  far  the  greater  part . 
of  the  territory  of  a  state  must  always  be  cultitrated  by  ^  i 
furmers  labouring  from  a  view  to  subsistence  or  private 
emolument ;  and  those  agricultural  instrumeiit8b  and  prac- 
tices can  only  be  of  value  to  society  which  are  attended 
/with  profit  to  the  indivividuals  by  whom  they  are. em- 
ployed, and  are  adapted  to  the  train  of  ordinary  hu»- 
haodry.  Grapes,  melons,  and.  even  pine-apples,  can  be 
resred  in  hot-houses .  in  Argyleshire ;  and,  by  means 
of  costly  drying  bams,  the  climate  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  set  at  defiance,  so  far  as  regards  the  in-gathering 
of  com  crops :  but  this  sort  of  ducal  pr  princely  culti-  * 
yation  cannot  fail  to  cost  more  than  it  yields  in  point  of 
profit,  and  is  therefore,  at  the  long  rnn,  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  which  can  only  derive  benefit  firom  an  ex^unpl^ 
being  afforded  of  these  agricultural  practices,  such  as  the 
rearing  of  turnip,  grasses,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  &c« 
which  are  at  once  cheap  in  their  nature,  and  suitable  tQ 
the  soil  and  climate. 

Sea- ware  along  the  coast  is  much  used  as  manure.  Fa-  Muaut,  * 
ling  and  burning  has  been  employed  ;  but  the  extreme  fer- 
tility which  it  instantly  produced  was  abused,  the  land  was 
scourged  by  repeated  crops,  and  the  practice  brought  into 
discredit.  Lime  is  used,  to  a  considerable  extent,  for  a- 
griculture,  as  well  as  marl,  of  which  there  are  consider- 
;ible  quantities  in  different  districts.  Shell-sand  is  found 
io  manj  of  the  bays,  ^d  has  bctn  long  used  both  for  eorn 


'  and  meadow  lands.     By  being  spread  npon  the  tmiux,ii 

-  greatly  improves  all  sorts  of  pasture. 

Black  cattle  were,  till  sheep  liave  been  lately  intFodn- 
ced,  Ihe  principal  export  of  ihis  county  ;  and  the  chief 
eare  of  the  farmer  was  to  rear  them.  They  still  oiake  (he 
greatest  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  lower  part  of  tb« 
county,  where  a  great  part  of  the  land  is  in  tillage,  and 
where  tbe  hills  connected  with  it  are  not  extensive  e- 
nough  for  sheep-walks.  The  cattle  are  z  small  b>rdy 
breed,  generally  weighing,  when  fat,  from  five  to  rii 
stone  the  quarter.  Few  of  them  arc  polled,  but  the  hen 
is  generally  small.  Gentlemen,  who  have  paid  aiteniioB 
to  breed  and  rearing,  have  of  late  greatly  improved  both 
the  shape  and  size  of  iheir  cattle.  Among  the  ordiauy 
tenants,  however,  this  improvement  goes  on  but  slowly. 
Their  farm^,  too,  are  generally  overstocked  ;  so  ihai  cil* 
tie  are,  at  all  ages,  ill  fed,  and  prevented  from  attaining 
their  proper  siie.  No  breed,  however,  seems  more  hardy, 
nor  fattens  easier.  Some  Galloway  canle  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  found  to  answer  pretty  well ;  but  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  native  breed.  Crossing  the  native  with  the  Gal- 
loway breed  has  also  been  practised  j  but  the  true  naiin 
lireed  was  found  to  be  superior  lo  this  cross  breed,  and  «!• 
ways  preferred  lo  any  other  by  the  English  buyers,  as  they 
fatten  quicker  and  truer.  The  form  most  wished  for  is  to 
get  them  short  in  the  legs,  round  in  the  body,  straight  ii 
ihe  back,  and  long  in  the  snout.  They  are  of  various  co- 
lours ;  black,  dun,  branded,  and  brown  :  but  the  bladi  is 
the  most  common.  When  in  good  condition,  and  from 
three  to  four  years  old,  when  they  are  commoulj  sold  off, 
the  carcase  may  weigh  from  560  to  4(0  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois ;  but  such  as  are  brought  to  better  pasture,  osia 
Ecg'ar.d,  may  be  brought  to  weigh  500  pounds  or  moK. 
The  price  is  generally  according  lo  the  size  ud  sbapei 
but  occasionally  varies  according  to  the  demand.     They 


9S€  Aot  -wrouglit,  nor  supposed  to  be  veil  cakolatod  fer 
vpiorkingy  ts  they  are  too  ii^  for  that  pvipoee. 

It  his  been  tireadj  mentioned,  that  upon  the  mootaia 
paatnres  sheep  are  rapidly  sapplanting  the  Uaok^sttle^ 
and  have  comfdetdj  done  so  in  all  the  csteniive  menn* 
HinoBS  districts.  It  is  understood  that  600  sheep  are  m 
tttfllcsent  nimber  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  one  shepherd* 

Goau  abounded  in  this  county  some  time  ago ;  fcnt  <heOsits» 
fittention  paid,  first  to  woods  and  then  to  sheep,  lias  nour 
almost  banished  them.    On  the  centinentid  part  ef  the 
aowity  it  is  sttpposed  that  there  may  be  at  present  about 
450O4  and  nearly  tme  third  of  these  are  in  the  parish  of 
Kibaatie.    The  goat  is  an  usefid  thoogb  neglected  ani» 
saal,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  that  it  may 
yet  be  considered  as  a  loss  if  the  species  be  allowed  to 
pefisii.    It  is  liable  to  no  diseases.  It  finds  its  feed  where 
pM>  odMT  ammal  is  able  to  travel.     Its  milk,  of  which  it 
gives  a  large  <|aantity,  is  medicinal,  and  makes  excellent 
rtaese  by  itself^  or  oriaed  with  the  milk  of  cows.    Its 
iesh,  tooy  particularly  the  juioe  of  it,  is  nourishing,  and 
asadi  recomsBcnded  for  many  ailments.    The  tallow  is 
considenibk;  and  fnm  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  tt 
liaire  sometimes  been  got  from  one  goat^ '  The  skin  of  it, 
too,  is  valuable,  and  has  lately  soM  in  some  places  from 
fiv«  shillings  to  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  in  this 
etmtdy  9it  fiour  shillings.     The  goat,  in  some  situations, 
and  with  proper  attention,  might  perhaps  prove  a  more 
profitabk  aaiaMl  than  the  sheep.     In  good  keeping  they 
have  often  two  kids  at  a  time  ;  and  may  be  brought  to 
weigh,  when  fat,  six  stones  of  tran  weight.  In  this  county 
some  weigh  from  sixteen  to  eightoen  pounds  the  quarter. 
If  one  shoidd  be  di^osed  to  make  the  experiment  tt 
stocking  a  farm  with  goats,  they  might  at  least  ^ow  a 
few  of  them  to  pasture  with  ^eir  sheep,  as  they  would 
^ad  their  load  in  precipicas  to  which  sheep  could  have  no 


tlie  upper  parts  of  this  counter  do  u, 
id  find  ii  an  advatiiage.  In  Nortljumberhnd  they  hare 
generally  a  few  of  tliem  mixed  wiili  ibcir  sheep,  for  [he 
beallh  of  ihe  flock  ;  as  it  is  known  they  eat  with  safely 
plants  which  to  other  animals  would  be  poison  If  itever 
shall  be  the  good  fortune  of  this  aBioial  lo  come  into  fa- 
vour with  us  a^ain,  there  is  no  doubt  but  other  species  of 
it  might  be  introduced  and  thrive  ;  such  as  llie  Chunoii 
goat,  so  valuable  for  its  skin  ;  and  the  Naiolian  goal, 
which  has  hair  a:  fine  as  silk. 

The  horses  of  this  county  are  of  ditTereni  shapes  and 
sizes  sccui'ding  lo  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  on  the 
breed  and  rearing  of  them.  The  best  of  them  are  of  u 
large  a  sii'  as  the  soil  will  admit,  and  of  a  tolerably  good 
shape.  They  are  siiort,  ihick,  and  compact  in  the  body^ 
ftrong,  hardy,  sure-foored,  easily  fed,  and  patient  a{  (u 
tiguc  and  labour.  No  breed  can  be  better  adapted  to  ihe 
country  than  ihe  best  of  the  native  kind.  Smce  ihe  intto- 
ductian  of  slie<rp,  the  rearing  of  hoises  has  been  much  ne- 
glected in  the  higiicr  pans  of  the  county  ;  and  in  the 
lower  pait«,  where  the  laiid  is  mostly  occupied  by  small 
tenants,  they  can  seldom  be  commended  either  for  their 
size  or  their  shape.  In  the  district  of  Kiniyre  ihey  ate 
not,  indeed,  in  general  wauling  in  site,  but  very  muih  w 
in  shape.  They  are  long-bodied,  long-legged,  hard,  and 
high  in  the  bone,  srd  ill  to  support.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  ihe  best  of  the  native  breed  of  ^his  county 
are  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Mult,  probably  owisg 
to  their  being  less  contaminated  with  any  other  breed 
than  those  on  ttje  continent  ;  though  the  tradition  of  the 
country  ascribes  the  superiority  lo  same  horses  bavii^ 
got  ashore  from  a  ship  of  the  Spanish  armada  that  wMlJ 
wrecked  or  sunk  on  the  coast  of  thai  island.  It  isM^^| 
markable  that  a  like  tradition  prevails  in  Galloway,  aof  ' 
i»  Bssigaed  u  a  reasoa  for  the  cjuclleoce  of  the  Galloway 
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{jonies.       Could  these  traditions  be  depended  on,   fliCy   Agrimt 

would  promise  great  beiieiit  from  crossing  the  Highliind  r 

with  the  Spanish  race  of  horses.     A*  horses  are  allowed 

provide  for  themselves  during  all  scssoiii,  by  roaming 
upon  the, mountains,  they  are  a  profitable  &iock,  and  iit 
truth  take  little  from  the  sheep. 

The  Highlanders  in  this  quarter  are  gradually  laying'i„;ne. 
aside  ihetr  prejudice  against  swinet  and  they  begin  to  be 
reared  in  many  pans  of  the  county,  Tliey  abnund  mostly 
the  district  of  Kintyre,  but  even  tlierr  not  above  4nu 
of  them  are  reared  annually.  They  art:  of  dilTerent  kinds, 
but  mostly  of  the  small  diinniih  white  breed  with  erect 
ears.  In  other  parts  of  the  cotiniy  some  gentlemen  have 
got  a  few  of  the  smalt  black  Chinese  breed,  which  are 
easier  fattent^d  and  less  mischievoui.  The  onty  rabbits 
on  the  continent  of  Argyleshire  are  those  contained  in  a 
■nail  island  in  llic  fresh  water  lake  called  Loch  Awe, 
lued  as  a  warren  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The  county 
docs  not  abound  in  poultry,  but  every  body  has  some  of 
tbcm.  Many  of  the  }.>cntlemen  and  a  few  of  the  farmeri 
rear  some  jeesc  and  turkeys.  There  are  some  instances 
of  domesticated  geese  near  the  sea  associating  with  wild 
ones  in  summer  and  harvest,  and  bringing  some  of  these 
•trangers  home  along  wiih  the  flock  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  whole  county  does  not  contain  a  dozen  pi- 
geon-houses. 
,  In  the  royal  boroughs  of  Campbeltown  and  Inverary,Eu;L 
both  of  which  possess  the  advantage  of  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, the  fuel  mostly  used  is  coals.  Goals  are  also  used 
l>y  many  gentlemen  along  the  sea-coa3t,  but  the  general 
fuel  of  the  county  is  peat.  In  many  parts  of  the  county 
tbii  fuel  is  nearly  run  out  by  bad  management ;  and  the 
vant  of  it  must  soon  be  severely  felt,  if  measures  are  not 
lakeu  to  supply  it  with  wood,  which  must  probably  be 
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AjT'™'-  the  ultimftfc  resource.      The  injudiciouj  and  irrej 
\    \        mode  of  cutling  peats,  which  almost  universall^r  p 

is  in  many  respects  a  very  serious  evil.  The  moss,  }if-  ' 
cutting  it  into  pits  and  holes,  is  loon  rendered  a  perfect  bog 
or  quagmire,  unfit  for  giving  any  supply  of  fuel.  It  is 
made  dangerous  and  even  fual  to  cattle,  and  aI:iiost  iaca> 
pable  of  being  brought,  if  wished  for,  into  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation. It  ought  to  be  cut  regularly  along  ;  and  if  fuel 
is  much  wanted,  the  water  being  allowed  to  stagnate 
Raiit.  around  it^  a  new  growth  of  moss  will  speedily  caDnmence. 
The  most  public  roads  in  tliis  county  are  welt  formtd, 
but  the  bye-roads  are  extremely  defective.  The  nilitary 
roads,  which  were  msde  through  the  upper  parts  of  ihit 
county  between  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  soon  made  every 
person  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  having  good  road* 
and  bridges.  The  proprietors,  with  much  public  spirit  ob- 
tained an  act  of  parliament  assessing  the  lands  with  OM 
shilling  in  the  pound  of  valued  rent,  borrowed  or  adran* 
ced  money  upon  this  fund.  Commuted  the  statute  labour, 
and  often  contributed  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  till  by 
every  elertion  the  most  public  and  necessary  roads  were 
executed.  From  their  spirited  exertions  in  this  bustness, 
much  praise  is  due  to  them.  Some  of  their  under laliings 
were  truly  arduous.  A  mountain  which  separ.ited  Kin- 
:  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  and  which  used  lobe 
limbed  over  to  the  litight  of  about  J500  feer,  was  long 
considered  as  an  un surmountable  obstacle.  Of  several 
estimates  got  of  the  expencc  of  cutting  a  road  for  four  ot 
five  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  whith  is  re- 
markably steep  and  rocky,  the  lowest  was  L.  sooo.  The 
late  Archibald  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  was  the  first  who, 
after  minutely  examining  it,  affirmed  it  could  be  done  for 
L.15U0.  This  sum  was  tmmedlate'y  subscribed,  and 
the  road  actually  executed  for  L.I 440  ;   ihuu^h  in  » 
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pbocsil  pasKS  tluroiigh  large  rocks,  which  oouH  bebcdce 
ontj  bj  the  force  of  powder. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  continental  psrt  of  this  cociatjrMiMffila 
hss  not  been  safficientlj  explored,  but  deserves  conaide^CML 
nUe  attention.  The  pentnsala  of  Kintjre,  eztcndfaig  far 
to  the  south,  reaches  the  latitude  of  the  giwt  eoaUfidid  of 
Seotlao^  which  we  fbrmerlj  described :  and  accordinglj 
cofli  it  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campbeltown  ^  but 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  wrought  to  anj  greater  extent 
tkfl*  u  necessary  to  supplj  die  conaumption  of  the  neighs 
boarboodp  amountiiif  lo  about  4500  tons  annually*  The 
coal  ia  rather  of  an  inferior  ^piality ;  but  there  is  reasoa 
to  believe  thai  better  coal  might  be  obtained  by  sinking 
ibe  mine  to  a  greater  depth. 

Fveestone  of  various  colours  and  qualities  is  found  in  Freeiteiie^ 
Kintyre.  There  are  many  other  kinda  of  stone  in  thej!^'^^ 
CooDty,  which  admit  of  being  dressed  and  hewn.  The 
■MMt  beautifiil  of  them  is  thot  of  which  the  Duke  of  Ar« 
gylc^s  castle  at  Inverary  ia  built ;  the  lapis  pilaris^  said  to 
be  the  same  with  that  of  the  king  of  Denmark's  palace 
at  Copenhagen.  A  stone  somewhat  similar  ia  colour^ 
but  harder  and  coarser  in  grain,  is  found  in  Glenurchay, 
and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  which  the  old 
crosses  and  momimeDis  in  Icolmkill  were  formed.  On  this 
kind  of  stone  time  or  weather  seems  to  moke  little  or  no 
impression ;  so  that  it  is  the  fittest  of  any  for  monaments ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  too  soft  under  frictiott. 

A  kind  of  granite,  which  takes  such  a  polish  as  to  re« 
aemhle  spotted  marble,  is  found  near  Inverary.  A  marble 
^piarry  ha»  been  wrought  at  Armady  in  Lorn ;  but  the 
colour  being  a  dull  red  streaked  with  white,  rendered 
it  less  marketable  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  and 
occasioned  its  being  given  up  with  some  loss.  A  kind  of 
grey  marble  is  also  found  on  Lochiel's  estate  in  Kilmalie. 

Limestone,  whioh  is  of  more  value  than  marble,  be- 
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cause  easier  wrought,  abounds  in  most  part!  of  the  eoi 
tj,  iiisornuc))  that  it  may  b^  said  to  have  not  quartj 
but  almost  mountains  of  it. 

Stronlian,  in  the  parish  o£  Ardnamurclian,  is  noted 
its  lead  mines.  There  is  n  small  village  erected  for 
accommodation  of  the  miners.  The  mines  of  this  pi 
are  famous  for  having  given  to  tlie  world  a  new  spei 
of  earth,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  ol  itroaii 
This  earth  was  not  discovered  till  about  the  year  n 
or  119^.  Dr  Crawford,  indeed,  previous  to  this  pcii 
in  making  some  eKperimenis  on  what  he  supposed  vra 
carbonate  of  baryies,  and  observing  a  striking  difierei 
between  thi^  mineral  and  the  carbonate  of  barytes,  whi 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  employ, conjectured  that  it  mij 
contain  a  new  earth ;  and  he  sent  a  specimen  to  Mr  Kinn 
for  the  purpose  of  analysing  it.  This  conjecture  was  fd 
veriiied  by  the  experiments  of  Dr  Hope,  Mr  Kirwan,  I 
Mr  Klaproth,  who  were  all  engaged  in  the  same  analj! 
nearly  about  the  same  time.  Sirontiies  is  found  natii 
in  combination  with  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids, 
nature  and  properties  of  this  earth  have  been  still  farA 
investigated  by  Pelletier,  Fourcroy,  and  Vaitquelin.  Tfc 
earth  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  either  by  (Q 
posing  the  carbonate  of  stronlites  mixed  with  charco 
powder  to  a  strung  heat,  by  which  the  carbouic  acid* 
driven  off,  or  by  dissolving  the  native  salt  in  nitric  »^ 
and  decomposing  by  heat  the  nitrate  of  strontiles  thj 
formed.  Stronlites  obtained  by  either  of  these  processei] 
in  small  porous  fragments  of  a  grecnliih  white  colour.  .* 
has  an  acrid,  hot,  alkaline  taste,  and  converts  vegeM 
blues  to  green.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.64T.  Li^ 
has  no  perceptible  action  upon  this  earth.  When  it; 
exposed  to  heat,  it  may  be  kept  a  long  time,  even  in  a  M 
heat,  without  luiderg^oing   any  change,  or  even  the  n 


huh  wufMmitA  iriih  s  mij  hriOfaiiit  whiiB 
Wbett  •  litde  water  is  throws  ido  tiiOPtitei,  it 
«iMHls  Hm  hmm  appeiataioe  «•  btrftet.  It  is  ^ialudp 
gives  out  hcati  and  then  fUls  to  powder*  If  a  greater 
^WHtfilj  of  wafer  be  added»  it  it  dissolved*  According  to 
Kl^iochy  it  reqoixcs  200  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
teaaynaliut  of  the  atmosphere  for  its  solationk  Boilipg 
water  dissolves  it  in  greater  quantity  s  and  when  thoso* 
bdoil  eools  it  sAcds  transparent  crystals*  These  crja^ 
tab  aii  in  tbs  ftrm  of  rhomboidal  pktes^  or  in  that  of 
lattented  idlkjr  needles  or  compressed  prisms*  The  spe* 
cific  gravity  la  l.M*  These  crystals  eflloresDe  in  the  air^ 
snd  have  an  acsid  hot  taste.  The  solution  of  this  earth 
In  water  is  acrid  and  alkdm^  add  coqverts  vegotabld 
Macs  to  green.  It  is  soon  covered  with  a  pellicle^  by 
sfheorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere*  Strontitea 
baa  the  property  of  communicating  a  purple  colonr  to 


TI19  snlphuret  of  stTontites  is  formed  by  exposing  auk 
phor  and  the  earth  in-«  cirndble  to  heat  This  sulphnni 
la  soluble  in  water  by  means  of  sulphureted  hydrogen^ 
Whidi  b  disengaged  by  the  decoinposttion  of  the  water* 
The  stTQUtitesy  thus  combined  with  sulphureted  hydros 
gcn»  fiDrms  a  hydrosolphuret  of  strontites  |  and  if  this  so« 
intiop.  be  evaporated^  the  hydrosulphnret  of  strontitea 
aisi^be  dbtainedin  crystals^  and  the  hydrogenaied  sulphur 
ret  remains^  aa  In  similar  compoitods^  in  solution*  Wheo 
the  hydrogenated  sidphuret  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
the  add^  the  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  which  is  diaenga^ 
ged  imms  with  a  beautifiil  purple  flame^  on  account  of 
holding  in  solution  a  snudl  quantity  of  the  earthy  which 
imiimnnicates  this  property. 

Some  appearances  of  lead  ore  have  been  also  diseovmd 
Vol.  V.  £  e 
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Miaeniagj  [n  Glenurchay,  in  Appin,  and  in  the  parish  of  Kilmil 
A  cojiper  mine  has  been  found  in  llie  parish  of  Kilmul 
bui  not  sot  so  far  wrought  as  lo  ascertain  its  value. 

Iron  wDikL  An  iron  founder^  is  established  on  Loch  Etive,  intoi 
side  of  which  the  river  Awe  pours  the  water  of  the  ll 
of  the  same  name.  The  place  is  called  Bunaw.  Ah 
n53  a  company  from  Lancashire  erected  a  furnace 
casting  pig-iron  here,  and  obtained  a  long  lease  of  sc 
ral  farms  for  rearing  wood  and  grazing  their  work-hon 
A  part  of  the  wood  is  cut  down  every  year,  and  convt 
into  charcoal,  with  which  they  are  enabled  to  make  K 
tremely  pure  iron  ;  the  charcoal  deoxidating  ihe  men 
and  freeing  it  from  its  impurities,  much  better  iban  foa 
coal.  The  iron  ore  is  imported  from  the  western  coasts 
England  and  other  places.  It  is  said  that  the  oauvei  < 
this  county  were  in  use,  some  ages  ago,  to  make  iIm 
own  iron ;  and  heaps  of  iron  dross  or  slag  are  found  i 
niany  places  among  the  monniains  (then  covered  wi 
woods),  said  to  be  the  remains  of  their  foanderies.  Bl 
no  iron  ore  is  now  to  be  observed  of  so  good  quality  as: 
merit  any  attention  i  a  circumstance  rather  unfavouiab 
to  the  trndiiion. 

Sliic.  A  slate  ({UBrry  is  wrought  in  fiallechelish  in  Appin, tl 

about  ninety  men  are  eioplojtd  in  it.  Every  four  im 
which  is  calkd  a  crew,  art  aaid  to  quarry  one  hundm 
and  four  thousand  slares  in  a  year,  for  which  they  receite 
fifteen  ihiUings  ptr  thou-sand.  There  are  slate  rocks  oa 
the  estate  of  Mr  CnmpbcU  of  Rjsss^  in  North  Kiiapdalc, 
but  not  yet  wrought. 

Brcccia,&c.     In  ihc  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Obsa 

immense  rocks  of  pudding-stone.  There  is  a  large  nut  «f 
it  near  the  Inn  i  and  it  may  be  traced  along  the  coast 
wards  Duniiaffnage  for  some  miles.     These  rocks,  whitAr 
lely  curious,  aracomposed  of  different  ki 
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founded  pebMes^  similar  to  those  thftt  gdlerally  fbfih  Vkt  ^n^^ntf. 
beds  of  rirersy  from  the  site  of  a  hen^s  egg  to  that  of  a 
maii^  head*  Some  of  these  pebbles  are  quaiiaose^  others 
pOTfhjtitf  ^a&itie^  schistous^  and  calcareous  $  and  are  ce^ 
aaented  together  verj  firmlj  b/  a  black  lava.  It  may  b^ 
kdded^  that,  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  house  of  Appin^  some 
cnolhMus  blocks  of  quartt  are  to  be  seen  lying  close  to 
the  shore*  In  the  parish  of  Southend,  in  the  sea^  is  a 
\m!k  of  floe  coral  about  100  yards  from  the  shore.  The 
jBragmenU  of  it  form  shelly  sand^  T^hich  is  cast  ashore  af<* 
ter  storms.  Similar  sand  is  found  in  different  parts  of  thd 
toast*  In  sooBw  of  the  valleySy  also^  fuller's  earth  is  founds    ^ 

Inverary^  the  eapital  of  the  county^  is  situated. In  ^uxwntf* 
ttaall  bay  at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne^  where  the  river  A- 
ttty  or  Aoridh  falls  into  that  arm  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  small 
town^  consisting  chiefly  of  one  roW  of  houses  feeing  the 
lake^  built  with  great  uniformity;  and  the  houses  are 
commodioiis^  well  built,  and  covered  with  slate^  The 
t>id  towni  which  was  a  dirty  ill. built  Village,  situa* 
ted  on  the  north  side  of  the  bayi  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Castle  of  Inverary^  was  removed  to  its  present  situation^ 
and  the  greater  part  rebuilt,  by  the  Duke  of  Argjle,  who 
is  proprietor  of  the  Whole  town;  It  seems  probable,  that 
{hrior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  tnverary 
Was  little  more  thah  a  place  for  fi5hermen|  who  lived  by 
their  occupation  and  erected  their  huts  there.  About  that 
period  the  family  of  Argyle  fixed  upon  it  as  (heir  place  of 
tesidence ;  and  as  the  heredit^iry  jurisdictioas  of  justiciary 
tad  sheriffship  wei«  vested  in  that  faitiily^  of  consequence 
It  beoame  the  seat  of  the  courts  atui  the  county  town.  It 
•Sras  erected  into  a  royal  borough  by  a  charter  from  Charles 
the  First^  dated  at  Carisbroock  GaStle^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
^8th  January  164^5.  It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two 
kailiiii%  and  a  oouncil  nominated  by  the  I>uke.    Its  only 
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Iprerarr.  j,^]^  revenue  arises  fiom  [he  petly  customs  anti  the  rent  of 
a  common,  which,  upon  the  first  erection  of  the  borough, 
was  beitowed  on  it  by  the  family  of  Argyle-  Both  tbcM  m 
produce  about  L.30  Sterling  annuaUy.  About  fifty  ^ 
sixty  years  ago,  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  seeing  h«l 
inadequate  this  revenue  was  for  the  occasions  of  the  b« 
rough,  added  to  it  a  perpetual  annuity  of  L.20,  secan) 
on  his  estate.  ■ 

Inverary  is  so  siiuated  in  the  Tlighlands,  that  as  tavt 
of  the  inhabitants  speak  English  as  Gaelic.  There  af| 
therefore,  nvo  miuistcrs  ;  one  who  officiates  in  £nglti| 
and  the  other  in  Gaelic.  Two  new  churches,  under  O 
roof,  are  building,  from  a  very  handsome  design  by  B 
Milne,  which  when  finished  will  have  a  good  effect. ' 
are  built  of  a  kind  of  porphyry  with  a  reddish  graiilri 
containing  a  number  of  crystals  of  feldi-spar  of  a  li^bHf 
colour,  some  crytitals  of  black  shorl,  and  a  few  of  quacti 
It  is  a  very  hard  stone,  found  in  great  pteAty  in  a  quarry  a 
the  road  to  Dalmally,  where  it  lies  over  a  bed  of  schitOI 
under  which  is  a  bed  of  fine  marble,  which  is  burned  | 
lime.  Though  Inverary  is  tolerably  well  situated  forsi 
jinfacturcs,  none  are  carried  on  to  very  great  extent.  Ait 
ibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  about  the  year  1748,  introdue 
the  linen  ui'inufacture  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  til 
been  attended  with  very  beneficial  consequences.  Abi 
the  year  1706,  the  late  Duke  established  a  woollen  a 
nufaclure  ;  and,  at  a  considerable  expence,  erected  p 
per  buildings  and  machinery,  and  provided  every  ml 
rial  for  carrying  it  on  successfully.  At  the  same  tim^l 
an  additional  encourage  men  I,  he  gave  the  farm  od 
the  factory  is  built  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  evei 
some  shares  in  the  concern;  contributing  every  thing! 
his  power  to  insure  the  success  of  so  patriotic  an  undetl 
king.     This  plan,  so  nobly  set  oa  foot  by  the  Duke,  II 
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seconded  by  manj  gentlemeo  of  the  coiintj,  who  advan-  Invenry. 
oed  money  to  the  mantifftcturers  at  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  Notwithstanding  which,  and  that  his  Grace  gave 
the  use  of  the  whole  building  and  machinery  gratis^  the 
business  has  not  by  any  means  been  conducted  with  ad* 
vantage ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be  laoAented.  For,  since 
the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Argyleshire,  the  county  has 
in  some  degree  been  depopulated  ;  and  the  manufacture^ 
had  it  suceededy  would  not  only  have  given  employment 
to  the  hands  turned  from  the  farms,  but  would  have  add* 
ed  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  by  export* 
ing  its  wool  in  a  manufactured  instead  of  a  raw  state. 

Inverary,  however,  possesses  one  source  of  riches,  of  Loch  9pif 
which  the  people  do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  \  we  meaii 
the  herring  fishery  in  Loch  Fyne.  This  lake,  extending 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  the  Western  Ocean  into  the 
country,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  noted  for  its 
herrings,  which  are  superior  in  quality  to  any  found  in 
the  western  seas.  The  harbour  of  Inverary  was  anciently 
called  Shcb-Icbopper,  signifjring  the  bay  where  vessels 
bought  or  bartered  fish.  And  there  is  still  represented  in 
the  shield  of  the  arms  of  the  borough  a  net  with  a  her* 
ring,  with  this  motto,  *^  Semper  tibi  pendeat  halec."  The 
herring  fishery  commonly  begins  in  July,  and  sometimes 
continues  till  the  first  of  January.  The  lake,  at  this  time, 
is  generally  frequented  by  innumerable  shoals.  The  coun* 
try  people  express  the  quantities  of  herring  abounding  here 
in  very  strong  language.  *^  At  these  seasons,"  say  they, 
^  the  lake  contains  one  part  of  water  and  two  parts  of  fish.** 
In  this  ungle  bay  of  the  lake  500  or  600  boats  are  some* 
dmes  employed  in  taking  jthem  ;  and  the  groups  of  these 
litde  fishing  vessels,  with  their  circling  nets,  make  a  beau- 
tiful moving  picture. ,  From  the  best  information^  it  is  be^ 
.Ucved  that  there  have  been  caught  and  cured,  in  somo 
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InTwiry.  seasons,  upwards  of  20,ono.     Part  of  each  boat  Ii  w- 
vtred   Willi  a  kind  of  sail-cloth,  to  form  a  covering  for 
tlic  four  men  who  compose  ihe  crew.     These  men  mif 
be    said  lo  live  i"   their   boat  the   whole  of  the  fishing 
season,  for  they  seldom  quit  it  during   that  lime.     The 
inhabiiants  cf  Ttiverarj   and   of  the   banks    of  the   loA.) 
£o  indeed  spend    Sunday   at  home  ;  but  as  the  grealljj 
number  of  boats  come  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  in|fl 
the  loch  for  the  sake  of  liahiiig,  the  crews   seldom  quit 
them,  and  they  live  chielly  upon  herring  during  their  ■• 
bode  in  the  boat.     The  night  is  the  lime  of  fishing;  itia 
day  is   employed  in  fiutliiig  tlie  fi^h  they  have  taken,  in 
sleep,  or  in  singing  Celiio  tales  to  the  sound  of  the  bag. 
pipe.     Each  boat  clears,  upon  an  average,  between  L. 40 
and  L.50,  and  id  some  vcfy  good  seasons  L.IOO  ;  bnidei 
a  quantity  of  fish  which  they  reserve  fur  their  own  faini< 
lies.     In   the  evening  a  number  of  boats  form  a  line  wit   , 
most  across  the  loth,  and  uniting  their  nets,  produce  a  chl 
often  more  than  lOft  fathoms  long.  The  heningi  swint^ 
very  uncertain  depths,  su  that  it  is  necessary  to  ^nk  d 
nets  to  the  depth  the  shoal  is  known  to  take.     Hence  it  j| 
evident  thai  the  success  of  the  fishers  must  in  a  great  n 
(ure  depend  on  their  judgment  or  good  fortnne  u 
the  proper  depths  ;  for  it  will  frequently  happen  tb«  d 
nets  of  one  boat  will  be  full  of  herrings,  whilst  ttwserf*! 
others  scarcely  take   a  single  fish.     Sometimes  tbt  i^ 
swim  ill  twenty  fathoms  water,  sometimes  fifty,  and  even 
at  the  bottom  of  the  loch.     The  nets  are  kept  Dp  by 
buoys,  consisting  of  blown  bladders,  or  leather  bags  filled 
with  air.     The  ropes  that  run  ilirough  them  are  fasieiit4 
with  pegs,  by    means  of  which    they    can  easily  adjii4''l 
ihem.     They  often  boil  or  soak  their  nets  in  a  strong  di 
coctiQa  gf  oak.  bark,  which  prevents  their  putrcfactiua  M 
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the  water.  When  they  have  canght  as  many  as  they  can  hitwy*^ 
doring  the  night,  they  gut  them,  and  throw  them  into  a 
lab  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt ;  they  are  then  closely  packed 
in  barrels  with  alternate  layers  of  salt ;  and  after  stand- 
ing in  this  manner  for  a  few  weeks,  they  are  repacked 
into  other  barrels,  and  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world* 
This  is  the  case  with  by  much  the  greater  part  that  are  ta* 
ken ;  but  many  are  sent  fresh  to  Glasgow,  Stirling,  and 
.  indeed  to  almost  alt  parts  of  the  conntry.  In  the  middle  of 
the  season  200  or  300  horses,  and  a  great  many  carts,  are 
brought  every  day  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Fyne  for  fresh 
herrings.  A  barrel  holds  about  500  of  the  best  kind  of 
herrings,  but  TOO  at  a  medium.  If  the  number  be  greater 
they  are  reckoned  poor*  The  guts  afford  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil* 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Inverary  is  a  monument,  not 
long  since  erected,  to  the  memory  of  several  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  who  were  massacred  at  one  time  near 
the  spot.  The  circumstance  is  as  follows  :  It  is  a  well 
known  part  of  Scottish  history,  that  the  amiable  and  patri- 
otic  Eari  of  Argyle,  in  the  year  1685,  joined  the  Duke  of 
Momnouth*s  rebellion.  After  that  uufortnnate  expedition, 
a  neighbouring  clan  was  deputed  by  government  to  carry 
destruction  through  the  whole  Clan  of  Campbell }  and,  as 
Mr  Pennant  says,  was  let  slip,  armed  with  the  dreadful  writ 
of  fire  and  sword,  to  act  at  discretion  among  the  unhappy 
people.  Seventeen  gentlemen  of  respectability,  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  were  taken  at  Inverary,  and  instantly 
tseented,  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial.  The  mo<« 
noment  contains  an  inscription,. commemorating,  with  a 
moderation  that  does  honour  to  the  writer,  the  justice  of 
the  cause  in  which  his  relatives  fell. 

The  royal  borough  of  Campbeltown  is  situated  upon  ^^"™P^cl- 
ikt  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Ktutyre,  on  a  bay  of 
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Cimpbcl.  the  same  name  near   tlie  souiliern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

i^i-y^,,—  ^'  ^^^  originally  a  small  fishing  village,  and  was  created 
a  royaJ  borough  in  ntA,  and  called  Campbeltowa,  Crora 
the  family  name  of  ihe  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  principal 
proprietor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  For  some 
time  before  (liat  period  it  weot  by  (he  name  of  Ceann-lfitb, 
**  Loch-head,"  which  it  siill  retains  iu  the  language  of 
the  country  ;  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  KilitrroM, 
one  of  the  four  ancient  parishes  united  in  the  last  centuiy 
inif  one.  But  the  oldest  uame  of  Campbeltown,  by  which 
a  ^art  of  it  is  siill  !c.nown,  a  Dalruadbaen.  It  is  dow  a 
luge  and  flourishing  town,  and  is  d^iily  increasing.  The 
harbour  is  about  two  miies  long  ai.d  one  broad,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  crc^em  ;  from  bix  to  len  fathom  water,  excel- 
lent aachorage  i  surrounded  by  high  hills  on  each  sidc^ 
with  an  island,  to  shelter  the  euuance.  It  is  appointed  the 
rendezvous  of  the  busses  employed  in  the  herring  fishery. 
This  fishery  is  the  principal  trade  of  the  place,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  which  it  is  admirably  situated.  Its  ibe 
harbour,  and  its  vicimiy  lo  the  markets  of  Irelandandthe 
Cly.re,  arc  adviain^es  which  very  few  sea- ports  enjoy. 
Besides  lue  fishery,  inere  is  carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  t lie  distillation  of  whisky.  It  is  governed  by  a  piD> 
vosi,  two  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  counsellors,  and  a  tret* 
surer.  This  last  employment  is  not  very  burdensome,  ai 
the  town  has  no  landed  property,  and  but  a  small  rcrcnae. 
They  have  therefore  no  great  complaint  of  abuse,  nocanj 
loud  cry  for  reform.  Where  the  magistrates  of  borougfaii 
tike  the  elders  of  churches,  hold  offices  which  occasoa 
trouble  and  produce  little  emolunieol,  perhaps  ibcj  rather 
deserve  the  ihar.ks  of  the  public  for  what  they  do,  tbaa 
ihcir  censure  for  what  they  leave  undone.  Pcnsaiu  le- 
mvks  "  That  two  ministers ofBdate,  besides  aaotlurfgr 


the  church  of  the  senders,  called  the  RrSffffamtf, 
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is  a  remarkablj  neat  building,  and  quite  shames  that  of  Qb«n« 
the  established  church ;  was  raised  by  a  voluntary  sub- 
scription of  L.  290O9  collected  <;)iieflj  among  the  posterity 
of  oppressed  natives  of  the  lowlands,  encouraged  to  settle 
here  (in  times  of  persecution)  by  the  Argyle  family. 
These  still  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, retain  the  zeal  of  their  ancestors,  are  obstinately  a- 
verse  to  patronage,  but  are  esteemed  the  most  industrious^ 
people  in  the  country." 

The  village  of  Oban,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  is  ii^'obtn. 
tuated  on  a  fine  bay  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  hid  from  the 
Western  Ocean  by  the  Island  of  Kerrera.     This  bay  is  of 
•a  semicircular  form,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  fathoms 
deep,  and  large  enough  to  contain  upwards  of  500  sail  of 
merchantmen*     It  has  two  openings,  one  from  the  north 
and  another  from  the  south ;  and  is  defended  from  the  fury 
of  the  western  winds  by  the  islands  of  Kerrera  and  Mull. 
The  village  has  risen  rapidly  from  a  small  beginning. 
The  first  house  of  any  consequence  was  built  by  a  trading 
company  of  Renfrew,  who  used  it  as  a  store-room ;  Oban, 
even  at  that  time,  being  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
convenient  stations  for  trade  on  the  west  coast  of  Argyle- 
shire.     About  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  constituted  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  customhouse  ;  and  when  a  little  trade 
began  to  be  carried  on,  from  the  convenient  bay  and  the 
vicinity  of  a  populous  country,  the  attention  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  Mr  Campbell  of  Dunstafihage,  and  other  per- 
sons  who  possessed  property  around  the  village,  was  roiw 
sed,  and  they  granted  building  leases  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  which  time  the  buildings  have  annually  increa- 
sed.    It  was  particularly  indebted  to  two  brothers,  of  the 
name  of  Stevenson,  who  settled  in  it  in  1778;  and  by 
different  branches  of  trafiic,  not  only  acquired  handsome 
(tonnes  for  themselves,  but  highly  promoted  the  good  of 
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t^am  C»  the  neighbouring  coutitrj.  Oban  is  admirably  sitn»ttl 
fa  \'  I  for  trade,  and  is  in  a  particular  manner  adapted  for  a  osh- 
ing  stalion.  It  lies  on  the  tract  of  coasting  vessels  piss- 
ing from  north  to  south  through  ihe  Sound  of  Mull.  It 
is  also  near  the  entrance  of  the  g^reat  Loch  liunhe,  which 
runs  up  to  Fort  William,  and  forms  the  trestem  pan  of 
the  great  inland  oavigaiion,  or  Caledonian  Canal,  aJreadj 
mentiaRed.which  is  formingaloog  thcGIenmore<oa>h*Al>- 
bin  from  Inverness  to  the  Ailintie. 
Omn«^  We  may  with  propricly  mention  here  the  caaal  which 
bits  been  completed  between  Loch  Gilp  and  Loch  Cri- 
nan.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  first  projected  br  Mr 
Knox.  To  understand  ihe  value  of  this  canal,  it  i«  neces- 
sary lo  recollect  that  this  county,  at  formerly  described, 
b  deeply  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  or  rather  cea- 
Ksis,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  of  a  succession  of  peninsaUKd 
tracts.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the  Mull  fl(j 
KtDtyre,  or  most  sonlhem  peninsula  of  Argyle; 
■tretcbes  southward  to  a  great  distance  from  the  reii  o 
raonij,  and  almost  into  (he  latitude  of  the  north  of  fro 
Jsod.  A  Tesiel,  coming  from  any  of  the  Highland  ports, 
for  tmtance  Oban,  into  the  Clyde,  which  is  the  great  a 
for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  of  the  HighEands,  matt  | 
entirely  round  by  the  MuU  of  Kiniyre,  a  nnrow  penia 
sola,  that  stretches  forty  mites  from  the  maialand  of  S 
land,  in  a  sonthcni  direction,  till  it  approaches  irithiA 
twenty  miles  of  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  Tbt 
dtftnwc  fira«  Greenock  to  the  pronoutory  of  Mull,  ■>  H 
a  caQed,  ii  above  sixty  miles,  in  a  south.weit  direettMi 
but  if  wc  indode  the  course  of  the  shipping  ihiiber,  At 
isfands  to  be  woifed,  the  tacks  and  evolutions  ocemdooed 
by  contraiy  Winds  aad  tee  shores,  the  voyages  £rem  Green- 
ock  to  Ibe  MoU  of  KtBtrre  any,  on  an  average,  be  oA- 
■taied  ateigh^BHlecscb;  wincb  bebg  bQ  in  x  (firedioM 
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^ttttrify  to  the  flModed  port,  mpnrtM  m  eqnd^  or  oeirly  Att&p2ite 

tqoal  fuvigaticny  tin  the  opposite  side  of  the  cape»  till  the       ' 

vesMU  get  iato  the  tame  latitude  with  Greeooek*    This 

•eeMons  an  eztuMisTigatioQ  of  1 20  miles,  or  240  miles 

northward  and  homei^rard,  to  ererj  vessel  or  boat  going 

Ip  the  West  Highlands  from  the  Q/de.     Now,  it  is  evi* 

idtkt  that  the  wind  which  favoured  their  voyage  to  the 

Mull  of  Kintjre  becomes  adverse  after  having  doubled 

Ae  eape  ;  they  mu>t  therefore  either  lie  to,  or,  if  a  boat^ 

work  at  their  oars,  through  a  heavy  sea,  up  the  Frith 

#f  Clyde,  probably  for  many  days,  before  they  reach  the 

intended  port.     Having  disposed  of  their  small  cargo  of 

skins,  barky  or  fi^h,  in  their  return  they  have  to  combat 

the  same  difficulties  and  dangers :  and  when  we  consider 

the  almost  incessant  gales,  the  lee  shores,  rocks,  numCi* 

fotts  islands,  sands,  and  currents,  attending  this  navigation, 

we  can  easily  see,  that  besides  the  loss  of  time  and  mo« 

«ey  which  it  occasions,  it  is  extremely  baxardons  to  the 

poor  natives,  many  of  whom  perish  every  year.    Now, 

if  the  reader  will  cast  his  eye  upon  Loch  Fyne  in  the  map, 

kf  will  perceive,  at  the  part  where  it  turns  eastward,  a 

small  projecting  arm,  called  Loch  Gilp,  and  opposite  to 

it,  in  the  Sound  of  Jura,  another  arm  called  Loch  Cri* 

oaa  ?  the  distance  between  these  two  arms  is  only  five 

miles,  and  it  is  through  this  isthmus  that  the  canal  is  cut. 

This  work,  it  n  evident,  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time  te 

vessels  coming  from  the  West  Highlands  into  the  Qyde^ 

end  will  likewise  avoid  th^  dangers  and  other  ineoiiveni^ 

f  ncies  attending  a  passage  by  the  Moll  of  Kintyre. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  the  Castle  of  Aatl^itte 
Dunstaflfhage  ought  undoubtedly  to  take  At  lead.      It^'^J^ 
stands  on  Loch  Etive,  on  a  promontory  jutting  into  the 
lake.     The  rustle  is  said  to  have  been  fiaunded  by  Ewie, 
^  ^ictish  monarch  cotemporary  with  Julius  Canar,  wbt 
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Andqoitki  called  it  affer  himself  Evenium.  Whether  this  iccount 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  place  of  great  antiquitji 
and  one  of  the  first  seats  of  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  priiu 
ces.  In  this  castle  was  long  preserved  the  famous  stone 
chair  or  seat,  the  palladium  of  North  Britain,  said  to  have 
been  brought  out  of  Spain,  where  it  was  first  used  as  a 
seat  of  justice  by  Gatholus,  who  was  coeval  with  Moses* 
It  co«*tinued  here,  and  was  used  as  the  coronation  chair  of 
Kenneth  the  Second,  who  removed  it  to  Scone ;  from  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Westminster  abbey,  where  it  now,  we 
believe,  remains.  Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  pre« 
served  till  the  last  century,  when  the  keeper's  servants, 
during  his  infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  tfie  sake  of 
the  silver  ornaments.  There  remains,  however,  a  battle 
axe  ot  oeautiful  workmanship,  ornamented  with  silver. 
The  castle  is  a  square  building  in  a  very  ruinous  state: 
at  three  of  the  corners  are  round  towers  i  the  entrance  is 
at  present  towards  ^he  S'.a  by  a  ruinous  staircase:  and  the 
whole  has  a  most  dreary  and  desolate  appearance.  Of 
this  building  nothing  it-n tains  but  the  outer  walls,  witlva 
which  a  house  his  been  erected  for  the  residenoe  of  the 
proprietor.  The  Cuke  of  Argyle  is  hereditary  keeper 
of  the  castle  ;  but  it  is  the  property  of  a  private  gentle- 
man. It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  as  was  before  observed,  at 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  whose  waters  expand  yrithia 
to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  ships  may  safely  ride  at  anchor 
in  all  weathers.  In  J  307,  Dunstafihage  castle  was  pes* 
sessed  by  Alexander  M'Dougal,  Lord  of  Argyle,  but 
was  reduced  that  year  by  Robert  Bruce.  About  the  yeas 
1455,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Lords  of 
the  isles  ;  for  hither  it  was,  that  James,  the  last  £arl  of 
Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandale,  fled  to  Donald, 
Ae  Regulus  of  the  time^  and  prevailed  on  bim  to  Uikq 
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ttrms  and  carry  6n  a  plundering  war  against  his  monarch  Andquiti 
James  the  Second.     At  a  little  distance  from  the  castle, 
it  a  small  roofless  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship,  strug- 
gling hard  against  all-powerful  time  to  accompany  this 
venerable  seat  of  kings  in  ages  yet  to  come.     In  this  cha- 
pel  some  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  are  said  to  have  been 
Imried.    On  the  south  side  of  it  is  a  rock,  one  point  of 
which  stretches  towards  the  chapel*     If  a  person  be  pla- 
ced on  one  side  of  thef  point,  and  speak  aloud,  the  sound 
#f  his  voice  is  heard  on  the  other  side  so  distinctly  rerer- 
Wrated  from  the  chapel  as  to  make  him  imagine  it  comes 
firom  a  person  within  the  ruin.     It  is  reported,  that  a  few 
years  since  a  man  contracted  an  illness,  which  terminated 
in  death,  on  hearing  a  sermon  on  mortality  read  to  him  by 
an  alarming  voice,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  by  a  par- 
son who  had  concealed  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  point.     He  believed  that  the  address  came  from  one 
of  the  dead  in  the  chapel,  warning  him  to  prepare  for 
death. 

In  the  parish  of  Ardchattan  stood  the  cityof  Beregontum,^c8^ 
well  known  to  antiquarians.  The  original  construcuon  of 
this  city,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  attributed  to  Fergus  the  Second,  It  was  situated  between 
two  hills ;  one  called  Dun  MacinicbaHf  **  the  Hill  of  Sni- 
chan's  Son,"  and  the  other,  much  superior  in  height,  is  n^L» 
mtdDunUaU^an-Rigb/*  the  Hill  of  the  King's  Town.''  A 
street  paved  with  common  stones,  running  from  the  foot  of 
the  one  hill  to  the  other,  is  still  called  Stroud-mburagaid^ 
^  the  Market  Street ;"  and  another  place,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, goes  by  the  uzmt  of  Straid^NanuH  ''the  Meal  Street." 
About  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  a  man  cutting  peats  in  a 
moss  between  two  hills,  found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes 
that  conveyed  the  water  from  the  one  hill  to  the  other,  at 
the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface.    On  Dim-Mar* 
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Antj^uiiio-sntchta  is  ■  large  heap  of  rubbish  xai  putniCe  itonc% 
but  no  distinct  traces  of  any  buildings  or  fortification  cia 
now  be  seen  on  either  of  the  hills  ;  the  foundations  !ia> 
ving  been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of  treciing  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  tradition  among  the  low^ 
er  class  of  people,  that  Beregonium  was  destroyed  by  fir> 
from  heaven.  la  confirmatioa  of  this  tradition,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  high  rock  near  the  summit  of  Dun* 
bhail-an-Righ,  projecting  and  overhanging  the  road,  bai 
a  volcanic  appearance  and  a  most  hideous  aspect.  Hug* 
fragments  have  tumbled  down  from  it.  Adjoining  to  thU 
place  is  a  fine  open  spacious  bay  with  a  sandy  botlon^ 
capable  of  containing  the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

Ardchattan  A  part  of  the  walls  of  the  old  priory  of  Ardchattai^ 
founded  in  the  thtrtecnib  century  by  John  M'Dougal  of 
that  ilk,  is  still  standing.  The  present  proprietor's  dwell- 
ing-house was  formerly  a  part  of  the  monastery,  and  hil 
offices  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  groimd  upon  which  h 
Stood.  What  now  remains  of  the  priory  is  converted  in- 
to burying  ground,  in  which  are  two  monuments  in  niches 
tn  the  walls  :  each  has  a  stone  coflin,  and  one  of  them  i) 
ornamented  with  a  font  and  inscription  in  the  Runic  cba* 
racter.  On  two  grave-stones  are  effigies  of  pricstl  ia 
ilieir  pontifical  robes,  with  inscriptions  in  the  aaow  dia- 
tactcr. 

In  the  parish  of  Ardnamurchan  is  the  ruin  of  a  easily 
at  a  farm  called  Ardterinish  (possibly  the  Inishtorc  of  Os> 
sian),  on  the  Sound  of  Mull,  where  M'Dotiahl  of  tlw 
Isles  often  resided,  and  held  his  courts  and  parliaments. 

DuBi,  &c.  Along  the  whole  wesiei-n  coast  of  Argyleshire,  in  ■ 
vast  number  of  places,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  tboM 
circular  buildings,  erected  without  cement,  which  art 
here  called  Duns,  and  which  we  fontierly  described  an- 
der  the  appellation  of  Picts  houses.     In  varloos  quarteny 
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mlso,  the  renuuns  are  to  be  seen,  more  or  IcM  complete,  of  Ami^itii 
Oruidical  circles  of  greal  stones.  Many  grey  stones  also 
rear  their  heads  in  the  heath,  to  mark  the  graves  of  fallen 
heroes.  The  retoains  are  alto  frequently  to  be  seen  of 
cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  that  cover  the  graves  where  the 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited.  Concerning  some  of 
these  tradition  is  silent,  and  concerning  others  stories  are 
Still  told,  and  the  names  of  the  warriors  are  repeated, 
whose  aihes  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  cairn. 
Tbus,  in  the  paribh  of  Craignish,  a  spot  is  pointed  oatf 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  bloody  engage* 
mcDt  between  the  Danes  and  the  natives,  hi  this  action 
Olaus,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
was  slain.  Near  the  field  of  battle  there  is  a  lillle  mount 
or  tumulus,  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of  this  hero. 
It  is  called  to  this  day  Dunein-jiula,  or,  "  the  Little 
Mount  of  Olaus."  There,  it  seems,  he  was  interred; 
■nd  not  many  years  ago,  as  some  workmen  were  employ, 
ed  in  inclosing  this  spot,  they  discovered,  after  removing 
■ome  loose  sioncs,  a  grave  composed  of  four  fings.  Upon 
inspecting  this  repository,  they  found  an  urn.  Imagining 
they  had  got  a  treasure,  lliey  broke  it ;  but,  to  their  great 
disappointment,  ihey  found  nothing  there  but  the  ashcj 
of  Olaus.  General  Campbell  converted  this  mount  into 
%  family  burying  place. 

At  ilie  east  end  of  Locli  Awe,  on  a  rocky  point,  pro-Kilthur* 
jecting  into  the  lake,  are  lo  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  of'^'* 
Castle  Kjlcliiirn.  The  square  tower,  still  of  a  castellated 
iorm,  was  built  in  1440  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  knight 
of  Rhodes,  and  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  Suc> 
cessive  additions  were  made  to  Castle  Kilchum,  and  pa^t 
of  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  king's  forces  in  the  year  n+S, 
to  ucure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  But 
ii»w  tbu  great  mass  of  building  is  tumblijig  to  the  ground^ 


»■  presenting  a  monument  of  the  rautabiliiy  of  earthly  gran. 
dcur,  and  of  the  unavoidable  decay  of  the  most  durable 
works  of  human  art.  On  a  small  island  not  far  from 
Castle  Kilchurn,  called  Traoch-Elan,  was  the  Hesperides 
of  this  country.  "  The  fair  Mego  longed  for  the  deli- 
cious fruit  of  the  isle  guarded  by  a  dreadful  serpent. 
Traoch,  who  had  long  loved  the  maid,  goes  to  gather  the 
fruit.  By  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  serpent  was  a- 
waked  from  his  sleep.  It  attacked  the  hero,  who  perish- 
ed in  the  conflict.  The  monster  was  also  destroyed.  Me- 
go did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  her  lover."  Here 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  In  the  year  12S7  this  little  de- 
mesne, with  its  fortress  and  some  contiguous  lands,  were 
granted  by  King  Alexander  the  Third  to  Gilbert  Mac. 
uaughton,  the  chief  of  that  clan,  on  condition  that  he 
should  entertain  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  wsj. 
The  fatal  attempt  of  Traoch  is  handed  down  from  age 
age  in  a  beautiful  Celtic  tale  after  the  manner  of  OiM 
thesonofFingal. 

In  the  parish  of  Inverchaolin,  at  the  mouth  of 
ridden,  there  is  a  small  island  called  Eallang-Heirig,  the 
propertyof  Mr  Campbell  of  Saithhall,  who  is  the  principal 
landholder  in  this  parish,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  year  1035,  the  unfortunate  Ar- 
chibald  Earl  of  Argyle  having,  in  concert  with  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  kingdom, 
brought  with  him  three  frigates  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  arms  and  ammunition.  He  landed  at  DunstaC- 
nage  on  the  norlh-west  coast  of  Argyleshire  ;  and  having 
collected  an  army  of  about  3000  men,  he  ordered  his 
ships  from  Dunstaffnage  to  Eallang-Heirig,  which  be 
caused  fortify  in  the  best  manner  he  could  :  there  he  de- 
posited his  spare  arras  and  ammunition,  under  proteciiai 
of  his  ships  and  a  garrison  of  130  men.     But  soon 
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three  ships  of  war  and  some  frigates  arrived  in  the  iPrith  Antiyutigt. 
^f  Clyde,  and  proceeded  towards  Eallang-Heirig,  to 
irhoai  the  Earl's  frigates  ami  garrison  immedtatelj  sur* 
rendered.  In  the  castle  of  £allang-Heirig  were  found 
SOOO  stand  of  arms,  500  barrels  of  gunpowder,  several 
sannon^  and  other  implements  of  war*  T^he  captains  of 
the  frigates,  after  removing  thcise  stores^  blew  up  the 
MStle^  which  put  an  end  to  any  farther  hostile  operations 
Mi  the  part  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman^  who  with  his 
p^rtj  found  means  td  escape^  but  was  soon  afterwards  ta* 
keo,  and  met  with  a  fate  he  little  merited  from  his  coun* 
bey.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  which  they 
made,  and  the  misfortunes  which  they  encountered  in 
dieir  opposition  to  the  last  princes  of  the  house  of  Stu« 
iut,  that  the  family  of  Argyle  acquired  a  prodigious 
degree  of  popularity  among  the  descendants  of  the  old 
covenanters  ;  that  is,  the  steady  Whigs  and  presbyterians 
•f  Scotland  ft 

In  the  parish  of  Ktlcalmoimel^  is  Sliahb^Gaui,  ^*  the 
&iU  of  Love,"  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Diarmid^  the  Achilles  of  the  Fingalian  he^ 
toes,  and  the  great  progenitor  of  the  family  of  Campbell^ 
Ivho  are  known  at  this  day  by  the  name  of  Clan  Jbbiar^ 
maid,  '*  the  Children  or  Clan  of  Diarmid.''  They  form 
to  this  day  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of  this  coun* 
ty.     tn  the  same  parish  are  the  remains  of  a  vitrified  fort* 

In  the  parish  of  Killean  is  a  vitrified  tower  and  someObsMl^ 
fade  obelisks*  One  of  the  obelisks,  which  stands  on  an 
eminence,  to  whtgh  it  must  have  been  carried  from  some 
considerable  distance,  measures  sixteen  feet  above  ground^ 
and  is  four  feet  broad  by  two  feet  and  a  half  thick ;  a 
curious  monument  of  the  knowledge  which  our  forefa* 
thers  must  have«  had  of  the  mechanic  powers. 

In  the  parish  of  Saddel  are  the  ruins  of  ^  monastery  of 
Vol.  V.  F  f 


i^'the  Cistertiaii  order,  which  was  be^un  to  be  erected  Erf 
^  Somerled  l^rd  of  Kintjre  (who  died  in  I I6S),  and  wa» 
completed  by  bis  son  Reginald.  It  was  in  tbe  form  of  i 
cross.  The  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  130  feel  br 
24  over  walls,  and  tbe  transept  from  north  to  south  about 
T8  feet  by  24.  The  south  end  of  ihe  transept  was  ex- 
tended 58  feet  more,  and  made  the  side  of  a  square  which 
served  for  cloisters.  There  is  very  little  of  the  clmrcb  or 
cloisters  now  standing. 

Near  the  Point  of  Skepness  stands  the  castle  of  tbaC 
name.  Its  appearance  is  very  noble.  It  can  scarcelj, 
even  at  this  day,  be  called  a  ruin,  though  it  must  be  a 
siruclure  of  great  antiquity,  being  probably  built  by  the 
Danes.  It  is  som.-what  singular,  and  much  to  be  re- 
grellcd,  tbat  no  mention  is  made  in  the  histories  of  the 
times  of  such  a  magnilieent  building.  It  is  baill  with 
X  cement  apparently  made  up  of  a  composition  of  lime, 
sea-shells,  and  earth  of  a  dunnish  colour,  so  exceedingly 
firm  that  it  were  easier  to  quarry  a  whin  rock.  Some 
parts  of  the  walls  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  otheri ; 
being  thinner,  and  in  a  different  style  of  architecture,  Tbe 
outerwall  is  seven  feet  thick,  33  feet  in  height,  and  450  feet 
in  length  in  all  ;  but  none  of  the  sides  are  exactly  of  tbe 
same  length.  It  has  two  projections  of  13  feet  square  o- 
ver  walls  ;  one  at  the  souih-enst  corner,  and  the  olheiU 
tiie  north-west  comer,  still  called  Tur-ait-Pj4gaoi/,or  the 
"  Priest's  Tower ;"  close  by  which  there  was  a  small 
chapel  or  oratory.  At  the  north-east  corner,  and  wiihia 
the  outer  wail,  there  is  a  large  tower  or  citadel,  consider- 
ably  higher  than  the  outer  wall,  which  is  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  roofed  and  Soorttl 
it,  so  as  to  make  exceeding  good  lodgings.  Below  tbeit 
are  ej^cellent  vaulted  ceUara.  The  stairs  to  the  several  a* 
parlments  above  run  through  the  wall,  and  are  far  boat 
bcinj  bad,  though  rather  narrow,  according  to  the  usie 
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tf  the  times.  The  entry  to  it  was  secured  by  at^all^Aatiyiltiefc 
Stretching  across  the  area  to  the  north-west  side  of  the 
Outer  wall,  with  a  large  gate  in  the  middle.  This  gate, 
tiow  partly  taken  down,  as  well  as  the  two  outer  or  prin- 
cipal gates,  were  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  area  within 
this  cross  wall  was  probably  used  as  barracks ;  now  con- 
verted, with  great  propriety,  into  a  handsome  court  of 
offices.  These,  with  other  improvemental,  both  withia 
and  without  the  castle^  have  a  very  pleasant  effect ;  exhi- 
biting to  the  eye,  at  one  view,  modern  elegaince  and  an- 
cient grandeur  happily  combined  together. 

Upoii  almost  every  point  of  pirdjection  along  the  coast,  ^■'^'e  ^ 
there  are  to  be  seen  small  Dtlns,  usually  here  called  Danish 
forts.  The  most  considerable  is  the  Castle  of  Aord  at 
Caradall.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  rock  close  by  the  sea, 
on  which  side  it  is  inaccessible,  and  secured  on  the  land- 
tide  by  a  deep  broad  ditch.  Nothing  remains  but  a  part 
of  the  outer  wall,  built  with  mud^  and  about  six  feet  thick 
and  twelve  feet  high  where  entire.  It  is  240  feet  long 
and  72  broad.  Near  this,  at  the  extremity  of  thfc  point 
of  land  which  forms  the  fine  bay  of  Caradall;  th^re  is  a 
gmall  island,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
foundation  of  a  vitrified  wall  of  an  elliptical  form,  sut- 
rounding  about  a  rood  of  ground.  The  lava  or  cement 
is  of  ai  dark  grey  colour. 

In  the  parish  of  Loch  Goil  Head  is  the  Castle  of  Cat-Cueleof 
rick,  built  upon  a  rock,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  "'^ 
by  the  sea  by  means  of  a  deep  ditch.  The  entry  to  the 
castle  from  the  land  was  bj  a  drawbridge,  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  wall  and  two  small  toWers.  The  cas- 
tle itself  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  but  not  perfectly  regular  ; 
as  the  architects,  in  laying  the  foundation,  kept  in  some 
places  to  the  very  edge  of  the  rock.  It  is  sixty*six  feet^ 
long  and  thirty-eight  broad  over  walls.    The  side  wall  i^ 
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Amilqiiitiu  sixtj'foai  fcct  liigh  and  seven  feet  thict;.  Between  the 
caslle  and  sea  there  is  a  part  of  the  rock  unoctupicd,  which 
was  surrounded  b^  a  high  and  strong  wall  buill  round 
the  edge  of  it>e  rock.  Within  this  space  a  liundied  men 
might  conveniently  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  casile,  if  ii 
weic  attacked  by  sea.  Before  the  invention  of  gun-powdei 
the  castle  of  Carrick  could  not  be  taken  but  by  surprise.  It 
%^as  scarcely  possible  to  siorm  il.  Nor  could  it  be  taken 
by  blockade,  as  it  had  always  a  free  commuDication  niih 
the  sea  i  for  a  vessel  of  any  burden  will  swim  along  ihe 
side  of  the  rock.  The  lime  in  which  this  castle  was  buill 
does  not  seem  to  be  ascertained.  It  can  be  traced  up  as 
far  as  the  ead  of  the  fiftccntli  lentury,  but  it  is  probiblj 
much  older.  TLe  tradition  of  the  country  is,  that  it  vru 
built  by  the  Danes.  It  was  a  royal  castle,  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  was  hereditary  keeper  of  it.  It  was  burned  by 
the  Atholmen.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  waUs, 
these  are  not  entire. 

In  the  same  parish  is  the  old  castle  of  Duoduramh. 
is  a  large  and  strung  tower,  of  an  irregular  figure,  wtib 
small  turiets  above  the  angles  in  the  wall  ;  but  as  it  is  buIli 
in  a  low  situation,  it  could  only  be  a  defence  against  tbc 
cursory  attacks  of  liostilc  neiglibours,  or  of  thieves  and 
lobbers,  who  fought  for  plmider,  and  when  repulsed  Bed 
away.  Above  the  gate  of  the  castle  is  the  followiog  ' 
script! on  : 


1 


1506. 

I  Man  BehoH.The.End  of  all^enought. 
Wiier.Th.n.TlieJtines.I.irusl.InGod. 


Tilt 


The  Castle  of  Ardktnglass  is  composed  of  thrte 
rate  towers,  each  of  them  fronting  an  area  withii 
space  between  the  towers  is  defended  by  a  strong  wall  i* 
bout  iif teen  feet  high.  In  the  course  of  this  wall  is  the 
great  gale,  whiih  Is  defended  by  small  round  tumn 
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4^uik,  with  ftpcrtureSy  through  which  those  who  assaikd  the  Ami^oideii 
gate  might  be  annoyed  with  arrows,  or  with  small  Qre-arms.  ""-"v— ' 
The  gate  is  also  defended  bj  a  small  tower  immediately  a- 
bove  ity  called  the  Gate  Tower.  Around  the  area,  and  withia 
the  walls,  are  smaller  buildifigs,  for  lodging  servants,  for 
holding  arms,  and  for  storehouses  and  cellars*  This  cas* 
tie  is  also  built  in  a  low  situation,  and  could  not  stand  out 
against  a  regular  investment.  The  time  in  which  this 
castle  was  built  is  not  known ;  but  there  is  certain  evi* 
dence  of  its  having  been  repaired  in  the  year  1585.  The 
old  residence  of  the  family  of  Ardkinglass,  of  which  the 
iruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced,  was  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  present  castle,  but  in  a  more  commanding  situa* 
tion. 

In  the  parish  of  Southend,  the  old  castle  of  Dunavertyt^^^yy. 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  some  historical  e« 
▼ents.  There  is  on  one  side  a  tremendous  precipice  hang* 
ing  over  the  sea  ;  on  the  other,  the  hill  on  which  it  is  si* 
taated  rises  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Nature  was  as* 
stated  by  art  in  making  this  a  very  strong  hold.  The  sea 
nearly  surrounds  it,  and  the  fosse  is  covered  with  a  draw* 
bridge  ;  after  which,  two  or  three  walls,  one  within  the 
^  other,  fortified  the  ascent.  On  the  top  of  this  rock  the 
Jjotd  of  the  Isles  had  one  of  his  castles,  in  which  Robert 
Bruce  took  refuge  for  some  nights  during  his  adversity,  as 
appears  from  his  life  by  Archdeacon  Barbour.  There  alsp 
Alexander  McDonald,  known  by  the  name  of  Alister, 
son  of  Coll  Xettach,  who  had  raised  a  party  of  Irish  and 
Highlanders,  calling  themselves  royalists,  to  assist  Mon- 
trose in  .the  civil  wars,  had  his  last  palladium*  Three 
hundred  of  his  men  were  pursued  by  General  Lesslie, 
and  besieged  there,  in  the  1647.  Being  reduced  to  great 
distress  by  the  want  of  water,  they  were  persuaded  to  sur- 
render at  4iscretion,  after  which  they  were  barbarously 


^■musxcred.  Tlie  general,  oa  ihis  occasion, 
been  a  nice  casuist.  He  thoughi  he  kept  his  word  by  dis- 
linguiahing  between  the  discielion  of  the  estates  (which 
was  ihc  expression  made  use  af  in  the  treaty)  and  hii  owa 
discretion,  by  which  ihey  were  put  to  dcaih.  His  adju- 
tant-general, Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  account  of  thit 
transaction,  seems  desirous  to  lay  a  share  of  the  guilt  to 
the  actjount  of  a  Mr  Nair,  who  urged  that  sparing  the 
enemies  of  God  and  ihe  kirk  would  involve  him  in  the 
like  sin  and  curse  of  Saul  in  sparing  the  Amalekilcs.  To 
shew  mercy  to  them,  however,  adds  the  historian,  would 
have  been  more  like  a  Christian. 

ii-  The  parish  of  Campbeltown  consisted,  till  lately,  o^' 
four  distinct  parishes,  CXie  of  these  was  dedicated  to  Sti 
Ciaran  ;  the  three  others  were  dedicated  to  the  Saints  Cou- 
slan,  Michael,  and  Caomhghen  (pronounced  Cowin,  and 
translated  Clement).  Each  probably  laboured  to  plant 
the  gospel  in  that  parish,  which  out  of  gratitude  preser- 
ved his  name.  Of  the  two  last,  some  account  may  be  sea 
in  the  Sanclologies ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  any  written  account  of  the  first,  although  the  many 
tVagments  of  elegant  crosses  found  here  (which  were  st 
numerous  as  to  give  their  name  to  the  adjacent  farm) 
give  reason  to  believe  that  the  church  was  much  fre. 
(juented,  and  the  saint  of  no  ordinary  fame.  Of  Cov- 
in's exalted  merit  a  most  honourable  testimony  may  be 
sjcn  in  the  Gaelic  arfdress  or  invocation  to  htm,  preser- 
ved in  an  ancient  missal,  and  bcifinning  with,  "  O  Cowin, 
now  with  Archangels,"  &c.  These  two  saints,  however, 
Couslan  and  Cowin,  though  both  of  an  unquestionable 
piely,  seem  to  have  had  ideas  on  some  subjects  totally 
dillbrent.  Couslan,  for  instance,  inculitted  in  the  strong- 
est manner  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  tie  (a  point 
probably  as  necessary  tc  be  inculcated  in  his  liipe  as  in 
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«wn)  ;  and  if  lovers  did  not  yet  find  it  convenient  to  marry,  Antl^iiities. 
their  joining  hands  through  a  hole  in  a  rude  pillar  near  " 
bis  xhurcb,  was  held,  as  it  continued  to  be  till  almost  the 
present  day,  an  interim  tie  of  mutual  fidelity,  so  strong 
and  sacred,  that  it  is  generally  believed  in  the  country 
aone  ever  broke  it  who  did  not  soon  after  break  liisnedc, 
or  meet  with  some  other  fatal  aceident.  Gowin,  in  hii 
district,  took  a  quite  different  course.  He  proposed  that 
all  who  did  not  find  themselves  happy  and  contented  in 
the  married  state  should  be  indulged  with  the  opportunity 
of  parting  and  making  a  second  choice*  For  that  pur- 
pose he  instituted  an  annual  solemnity,  at  which  all  the 
unhappy  couples  in  his  parish  were  to  assemble  at  his 
church  ;  and  at'  midnight  all  present  were  sufliciently 
blindfolded,  and  ordered  to  surround  the  church  at  full 
speed,  with  a  view  of  mixing  the  lots  in  the  urn.  The  mo- 
ment the  ceremony  was  over,  without  allowing  an  instant 
to  recover  from  the  confusion,  the  word  cahhag,  **  seize 
quickly,"  was  pronounced  ^  upon  which  every  man  laid 
hold  of  the  first  female  he  met  with.  Whether  old  or 
young,  handsome  or  ugly,  good  or  bad,  she  was  his  wife 
till  the  next  anniversary  return  of  the  solemnity,  when  he 
had  as  good  a  chance  (if  he  chose  to  submit  to  such  ha<*> 
zard)  of  getting  a  worse  or  a  better  bargain*  The  saint 
%qon  brought  bis  parishioners  to  understand  that  they  had 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  condition,  which  with  all  his 
Christian  licence  there  was  little  prospect  of  mending  by 
a  change  ;  and  for  many  ages  the  custom  has  been  only 
handed  down  by  tradition.  The  ruins  of  the  chapels  of 
St  Couslan  and  St  Cowin  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  at  a  convenient  distance  from  houses,  are  in  tolerable 
preservation,  and  the  ground  about  them  is  still  sacred 
to  sepulture.  That  of  St  Michael,  surrounded  by  farm- 
ers houses,  and,  in  the  true   Scottish  style,  desdtate  of 
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Antiquiilti.  inclosure,  was  found  to  be  suitable  to  other  uses,  to  which 
the  most  of  it  has  been  and  still  is  applied. 

The  Castle  of  Dunooa  was  once  a  royal  castle,  o£ 
which  the  family  of  Argyie  were  con  slab!  es.  They  atone 
period  lived  there  i  and  many  of  their  vassals  had  houses 
built  in  the  village  of  Dunoon  for  their  resideocc  when 
they  attended  the  court  of  their  chieftain.  These  circum. 
stances,  with  the  ferry  towards  Greenock,  and  the  pa> 
rish  church,  gave  rise  to  the  village.  Near  the  caslle  it 
Tom-a-Mhord,  or  the  "  Hill  or  Court  of  Justice  ;"  and 
Caspars,  or  the  Bulls  for  shooting  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  The  bulls  are  now  down  ;  but  the  field  where 
they  were  placed,  though  ploughed,  still  hears  that  Dtac 
The  village  of  Dunoon  was  also  the  place  where  the 
bishops  of  Argyie  resided  in  the  Ust  period  of  episcopacjr 
in  Scotland,  instead  of  the  island  of  Lismore. 

The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  in  general  deserted 
the  ancient  towers  and  castles  in  which  their  predecessor; 
resided,  and  have  formed  for  themselves  commodious  mo- 
dem mansions  ;  many  of  which,  such  as  Strachur  Park, 
Appin  House,  and  various  others,  are  considerable  or- 
Imnrvr  naments  to  the  country.  But  the  House  of  Inverary,  the 
Cutle.  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyie,  is  the  chief  or- 
nament of  the  West  Highlands.  The  approach  toitoa 
the  road  from  Glasgow  is  very  magnificent.  Loch  Fyne, 
on  its  northern  extremity,  is  very  narrow,  but  it  giadn> 
ally  widens  ;  and  on  passing  a  steep  hill  at  some  distance 
from  Invcrary,  a  most  delightful  landscape  opens  to  the 
view.  The  lake  here  appears  a  large  bay,  round  which 
are  ranged  the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Ar> 
gyle,  covering  the  ground,  to  a  vast  extent,  from  the  lake 
to  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  castle, 
tearing  its  towers  above  the  woods,  has  a  very  picturesque 


effect  i  to  the  soatti<«flst  of  which,  and  dose  to  the  bl 
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mppemrs  the  town  of  Invcrary  in  an  uniform  line  of  hand.  Anti^ajdo, 
some  buildings.    On  the  right  is  a  fine  view  of  Duni- 
ooicfay  a.  steep  hill,  700  feet  perpendicular^  covered  with 
wood  1  i^ost  to  the  summit. 

Inverarj  Castle,  on  the  western  side  of  Loch  Fyne^ 
atands  upon  a  gentle  rise,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
area,  bounded  bj  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  rugged  and  broken,  others  entirely  covered  with 
wood.  One  of  these  mountains  is  Dunicoich,  already 
flodoed.  It  is  covered  with  wood,  excepting  where  the 
rugged  recks  project  throogh  the  trees,  and  add  greatly 
to  ita  grandeur.  On  its  top  stands  a  lonely  watch-tower, 
which,  like  every  thing  useful  or  characteristic,  has  a 
good  efiect.  Had  this  hill  been  crowned  with  an  oma« 
mental  building,  the  effect  would  have  been  absurd*  A 
{Jan,  however,  was  once  proposed  for  ornamenting  this  lull 
with  ramparts  and  bastions,  which,  if  executed,  would 
entirely  have  destroyed  its  simplicity  and  grandeur. 
Through  the  lawn  before  the  castle,  the  Arej^,  a  fine  nu 
pid  stream,  runs  into  the  loch. 

Loch  Fyne  is  the  glory  of  the  scene.  It  spreads  out 
into  a  noble  bay  before  the  front  of  the  castle ;  forming 
an  irregular  circle  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in 
circumference,  beautifully  indented  with  a  variety  of  pen- 
insulas, and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  is,  as  Mr 
Gilpin  says,  an  object  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
makes  a  fine  contrast  with  the  woods  and  mountains  a- 
round  it. 

The  House  of  Inverary,  though  by  no  means  an  old 
bulding,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  castle,  seemingly  upon 
the  plan  of  the  mansions  of  some  of  the  German  nobility. 
It  is  a  square  building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer,  and  a 
high  glazed  pavilion,  shooting  up  above  the  towers  from 
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Amiqikiei'the  centre  of  thereof,  wliicli  gives  the  whole  an  appearance 
well  siated  to  the  scene.  This  ooble  mansion  relies  on  ia 
own  merits,  and  its  sitcaiion  To  attract  the  attentioa  of 
the  stranger.  It  presenta  no  white  or  splendid  colour 
to  the  cje,  forming  an  ostentatious  contrast  to  the  shady 
groves  which  surround  it ;  but  its  grey  sombre  hue  hac- 
monises  with  the  scene,  and  gives  an  atr  of  tranquil- 
lity  and  dignity  to  the  whole.  It  is  built  of  /afii  ollarii, 
brought  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  ;  a  stone  that 
will  in  all  probabililj'  long  stand  the  elfects  of  the  wei* 
ihcr,  but  which  is  extremely  soft,  and  wears  with  fric* 
tion.  The  stone  stf^ps  at  the  entrance  are  very  mutii 
worn.  This  stone  is  called  /apii  ollarit,  or  pot-sione,  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  to  form  it  into  pots  and  oilier  uien- 
ails.  A  single  shower  of  rain  turns  this  stone  almost 
black  ;  but  a  gleam  of  the  sun  restores  its  original  colour, 
In  this  weeping  climate  a  stranger  will  scarcely  fail  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  pheoomenoti  alln> 
ded  to. 

The  hall  of  the  hou=e  ii  very  spacious,  hang  round 
with  arms  and  other  ornaments  suited  to  the  style  of  > 
Highland  castle.  This  room  is  lighted  by  the  high  mii. 
die  windows ;  and  is  sursouiided  by  a  gallery,  in  which  i) 
an  organ,  that  must  h.ive  a  grand  and  striking  effect  on  the 
ear.  Tliis  is  by  much  [he  largest  room  in  the  house,  and 
the  only  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  magniiictni 
exterior  of  the  castle.  The  other  rooms  are  fitted  up  in  a 
modern  style,  wiih  exquisite  lasie.  The  large  drawiag. 
room,  particularly,  is  a  noble  apartment,  adorned  with 
beautiful  tapestry.  The  turret  rooms  serve  chiefly  »i 
small  libraries  or  private  parlours,  and  are  most  of  them 
ornamented  with  good  prints. 

Por[rai:i,  xhe  portraits  are  the  only  valuable  paintings.  There 
is  a  fine  one  of  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton  ;  it  v^as  piiDHi 
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ia  Italy.  There  is  also  a  head  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle^  AmSgniticiy 
who  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  reign  of  Charle9 
the  First,  and  during  the  usurpation.  He  is  in  a  black 
dress,  with  short  hair.  Pennant  has  given  a  character  of 
him,  which,  though  somewhat  overcharged,  is  not  desti* 
tate  of  truth  :  **  He  was  a  man  of  craft  and  subtilitj,  aa4 
in  his  heart  no  friend  to  the  royal  cause,  but  temporising 
according  to  the  complexion  of  the  times ;  concurring 
heartily,  but  secretly,  with  the  disaffected  powers,  and  ex* 
tending  a  faint  and  timid  aid  to  the  shackled  royalty  of 
Qharles  the  Second,  when  m  the  year  1C50  he  entrusted 
himself  to  his  northern  subjects.  He  was  at  all  times  pro« 
Tiding  pleas  of  merit  with  both  parties,  but  was  appa- 
rently sincere  with  the  usurpers  only.  With  them  he 
took  an  active  part  during  their  plenitude  of  power  ;  yet 
at  first  only  claimed  protection,  freedom,  and  payment  of 
his  debts  due  from  the  English  parliament.  His  own  in- 
terest seems  to  have  been  constantly  in  view.  While 
Charles  was  in  his  hands,  he  received  from  that  penetra- 
ting  prince  a  promissory  note  for  great  honours  and  emo« 
Uinatents.  He  is  charged  with  encouraging  his  people  in 
various  acts  of  murder  and  cruelty  :  but  the  provocations 
he  had  received  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  Montrose  may 
perhaps  extenuate  retaliation  on  those  of  his  neighbours 
who,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  partook  of  the  excesses* 
He  is  charged  also  with  possessmg  himself  of  the  estates  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  by  his  authority ;  a  charge 
which  his  fine  defence  on  his  trial  does  not  repel.  His  ge- 
nerosity in  declining  to  take  an  open  part  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  arch-enemy  Montrose  would  have  done  him 
great  honour,  had  he  not  meanly  placed  himself  in  a  win- 
dow to  see  the  fallen  hero  pass  in  a  cart  to  receive  judge- 
ment. On  the  restoration  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  manes. 
If,  was  intended  that  he  should  undergo  the  saipe  ignQmi- 
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■  Amiyiltiw.  nioax  death,  wLith  was  afterwards  changed  to  thU  of  lie* 

I  heading.     '  I  couid,'  said  he,  '  die  like  t.  Roman,  but  1 

^^^^^  choose  ralher  to  die  like  a  Christian.'     He  fell  r-iih  he- 

^^^^^^_  roism:  in  his  laslmoments,  with  tiulh,  exculpating  himxlf 

^^^^^K  from  having  any  concern  in  the  murder  of  his  royal  mat- 

^^^^^^^^^^^  ler  i  and  calming  his  conscience  wiih  the  opinion  that  bis 
^^^^^^^^^^b' criminal  compliances  were  but  the  epidemic  disease  and 
^^^^^^^^^^■'fcoll  of  his  times.  His  guilt  of  treason  is  indisputable; 
^^^^^^^^^^  but  the  acts  of  grace  in  10*1  and  1051  ought  ceitaiaJy  t* 
W  have  secured  him  from  capital  punishment." 

f  Here  h  likewise  a  head  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  Argylf, 

whose  character  was  very  difiereol  from  that  of  his  father. 
He  was  steady  and  virtuous,  and  firm  to  the  trust  repOKd 
in  him  by  Charles  the  Second  during  all  the  misfonuon 
of  that  prince.  He  steadily  supported  him,  and  in  1050  re- 
fused to  receive  his  commission  as  colonel  of  the  king's 
guards  from  the  states  of  Scotland  ;  but,  for  the  pretem- 
tion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  insisted  on  receiving  it  ftem 
Charles  alone,  whom  the  Scots  had  raised  to  the  ihrwe 
of  their  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  Cromwel  and  the  Eng. 
lish  parliament.  In  every  respect  he  acted  a  modetiie 
and  patriotic  part.  After  the  complete  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  refused 
'  to  acquiesce  in  the  unprincipled  and  tyrannical  measures 

which  the  ministers  of  that  prince  adopted  itj  Scotland.  Ii 
1601,  they  had  framed  an  oath  or  test,  which  they  re- 
quired all  persona  to  take ;  but  Argyle,  acting  conscienti- 
ously, thought  i[  necessary  to  make  an  explanation  of  tbt 
oath,  nie  result  was,  that  under  the  same  prince,  ta 
whom  he  had  steadily  adhered  in  his  utmost  adversity,  he 
•  was  brought  to  trial  and  coodemned  without  a  crime  ;  ud 

the  infamous  sentence  would  have  been  executed,  if  he  bid 
not  escaped  from  the  power  of  his  enemies.  In  1085,  in 
«oncert  with  the  Cuke  of  Moomouih,  he  made  the  un^ 
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aucccasful  attempt,  formerly  noticed,  to  restore  the  liber*  ADtiq«kM^ 
ties  and  preserve  the  protestant  religion  of  Scotland,  both 
of  which  were  then  invaded  bj  James  the  Second.  Ha» 
Tiog  been  made  a  prisoner,  he  was  put  to  death  on  hia 
former  sentence*  On  the  daj  of  his  execution  he  eat  his 
dimier  cheerfully,  took  a  sleep  after  it,  and  fell  with  a 
calmness  suitable  to  the  integrity  of  his  life. 

The  old  residence  of  the  Argyle  family  was  a  very 
large  and  strong  castle,  within  a  small  distance  of  the  pre« 
tent  one,  towards  the  river,  which  has  been  taken  dowa 
within  these  thirty  years.     The  hills  were  formerly  na« 
ked,  and  the  grounds  possessed  the   savage  roughness 
common  to  uncultivated  parts  of  this  country  ;  and  it  does 
mot  appear  that  any  thing  considerable  was  done  towards 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  place  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  century  before  the  last,  when  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  before  mentioned,  began  to  plant  a  few 
trees  and  project  some  other  improvements.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  early  diverted  from  this  purpose 
by  the  confusion  of  the  times ;  and  that  nothing  was  af* 
terwards  done  till  the  re*establishment  of  the  Earl  his  son, 
which  took  place  some  time  between  the  year  1663  and 
i610*     During  the  short  period  of  his  possession,  it  ap^ 
pears  that  he  had  particularly  bent  his  thoughts  towards 
I>eautifytng  the  family  seat.     Almost  the  whole  of  the  old- 
est trees  about  Inverary  are  of  his  plantings  and  remain  a 
signal  instance  of  his  good  taste  and  discernment  respect- 
ing what  was  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate.     Some  of  the  most  admired  avenues,  rows  of 
trees,  and  plantations,  were  designed  by  him,  and  plainly 
show,  that  had  he  lived  longer  he  would  have  done  much. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  several  suc- 
cessors to  the  estate  and  honours  of  Argyle  have  been  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  extending  their  plantations  and  em- 
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Antiquitfes.  bellishbg  the  place.  The  present  castle  was  began  abdd 
the  year  1745  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle.  He,  how- 
ever, finished  little,  more  than  the  shell.  The  rebellion 
breaking  out  at  the  time,  interrupted  the  work.  It  was  in 
a  few  years  after  resumed  and  finished.  Since  that  time 
large  sums  have  been  annually  expended  by  his  success- 
ors, the  two  last  dukes,  in  improvements  and  decorations. 
It  is  said  that  the  money  laid  out  since  1745,  in  planting, 
improving,  making  roads,  and  other  works  of  utility  and 
decoration,  about  Inverary  Castle,  amount  to  L.250/)00; 
and  the  late  Duke,  after  his  accession  to  the  estate,  ex- 
pended at  least  L.3000  per  annum  in  this  way.  Eveij 
walk  in  the  environs  of  this  noble  mansion  astonishes  a 
stranger  with  the  immense  quantity  of  wood  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  is  supposed  to  be  worth  little  less  than 
L.200,000.  The  thinning  of  the  woods  produces  no  less 
tfian  L.1500  annually.  From  an  elevated  spot  on  the  base 
of  Dunicoich  is  an  advantageous  view  of  the  castle,  town, 
and  loch,  forming  a  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  scene. 
There  is  a  winding  walk  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  from 
whence  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  ornamented  grounds 
of  the  Duke,  extending  to  nearly  thirty  miles  in  circunu 
Terence. 
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ISLANDS  OF  ARGYLESHIRE. 

/1.R6TLES1IIRE  contains  a  great  number  of  islands.  Of 
these  onlj  four  small  islands  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  Point  of  Ardnamurchan ;  viz.  Cannajr,  Sandaj,  Rum, 
and  Muck.  These,  with  the  Island  of  Egg,  formerly  de- 
icribed  under  the  head  of  Inverness-shire,  form  the  pa- 
rish of  Small  Isles.  The  Island  of  Cannay  lies  in  the  Caimay; 
channel  between  Sky  and  the  Long  Island,  or  chain  of 
islands  extending  from  Lewis  on  the  north  to  Bemera  on 
the  south.  Cannay  is  about  four  computed  miles  long, 
and  one  broad.  It  consists  partly  of  high  and  partly  of 
low  ground,  of  considerable  fertility.  Its  cattle  grow  to 
what  is  accounted  in  the  Highlands  a  large  size.  On  the 
south-east  side  of  Cannay  lies  an  islet  called  Sanday,  se- 
parated from  it  by  a  strait,  which  is  only  covered  at  high 
water.  This  small  island  is  valued  on  account  of  its  soil. 
Between  this  island  and  Cannay  lies  the  well  known  and 
much  frequented  harbour  of  that  name«  This  harbour 
is  safe,  especially  for  ships  of  moderate  size.  It  is,  how- 
ever, shallow  and  confined ;  and  without  a  favourable 
wind  it  is  difHcult  to  enter  of  to  leave  it  :  and  this  incon- 
venience is  increased  by  a  large  rock  without  the  mouth 
•f  it,  which  is  sometimes  wholly  under  water. 

In  Cannay  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  rock  called  Plumb- 
pudding  rock  (Jbreccia) ;  and  that,  in  some  places,  connected 
with  the  basaltic  rock.  A  singular  instance  of  this  is  a 
steep  and  lofty  rock  called  Corrandhun,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  small  ruinous  building  remains.  Not  many  yard^ 
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C^>t°*T-  dist&Rt  from  this  is  a  rock  of  the  plump&dc 
Unuiuil      which  is  sometimes  surrountled  by  the  sea.  On  the  aide  of 
JJJI^'"'     it  next  the  rock,  coiiKidctably  above  the  level  of  the  xi, 
theteis,  in  a  horiiontal  position,  apparently  the  remMns  of 
a  tree,  the  wood  of  which  seems  to  be  in  a  decaying  state, 
forming  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  and  having  at  least  file 
or  six  fathoms  of  the  rock  above  it.     There  is  no  room 
.  4|k'4o  doubt  that  it  has  been  wood,  and  its  fibres  have  a  txtt 

resemblance  to  those  of  oak.     lis  situation  makes  it  ooe 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  discovered  in  any  country. 
Compwi         One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  the  Compass  Hill 
i  '    in  Cannay,  It  is  called  the  Compass  Hill,  from  its  eitraor- 

Ainary  elTect  upon  the  mariner's  compass.  When  a  compa* 
is  brought  to  a  particular  situation  thereon,  its  needle  is 
immediately  reversed.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  > 
Mcep  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bar- 
boui  when  a  compass  is  brought  near  it.  Basaltic  pilLus 
are  found  upon  the  coast  of  this  island. 
Sa^alir  A  whimsical  custom  exists  here,  which  is,  thai  at 
Michaelmas  day  every  man  mounts  his  horse,  atifof 
nished  with  saddle,  and  takes  behind  him  either  soote 
young  girl  or  his  neighbour's  wife,  and  then  rides  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  the  village  to  a  certain  cross, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  reason  for  the  origia  of 
this  custom.  After  the  procession  is  over,  they  alight  it 
some  public  house,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  femalrt 
treat  the  companions  of  their  ride.  When  they  retire  to 
their  houses,  an  ent«nainmeni  is  prepared  with  primsrval 
simplicity.  The  chief  part  consists  of  a  great  oat  cake, 
called  Struan  Michael,  or  "  Si  Michael's  cake,"  compo- 
sed of  two  pecks  of  meal,  and  formed  like  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle.  It  is  daubed  over  with  milk  and  eggs,  and 
then  placed  to  harden  before  the  tire.  Matrimony  is  held 
in  such  esteem  here,  that  an  old  maid  or  old  bachelgrMl 


ttaitetj  known.  Hence  lirge  emigration^ necetttarily  take  ^  ^"^ 
place ;  and  the  failure^  in  anj  degree,  of  the  crop,  pro- 
daces  the  danger  of  a  famine*  About  twenty  tons  of  kelp 
ore  made  upon  the  shores  every  third  year.  Till  lately, 
that  cotton  goods  have  been  introduced^  all  the  clothing 
tiras  manufactured  at  home :  The  women  not  only  spin 
the  wool,  but  weave  the  cloth  :  The  men  mak6  their 
own  shoes,  tan  the  leather  with  the  bark  of  willows,  of 
the  roots  of  the  tormentilia  encta^  or  tormentil ;  and  ill 
defect  of  wax-thread  use  split  thongs«  The  property  of 
the  island  belongs  to  Mr  McDonald  of  Clanronald.  It 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles.  Here,  as  in 
other  places  in  the  Highlands,  the  fiarms^  which  are  fivcf 
in  number^  are  little  townships.  The  arable  land  in  everjr 
farm  is  divided  into  four  parts^  and  lots  are  cast  for  them 
at  Christmas.  The  produce,  when  reaped  and  dried,  is  di* 
Tided  among  them  in  proportion  to  their  rents  ;  and  for 
want  of  mills  is  ground  in  the  quern^  All  the  pasture  is 
common  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  September,  Cod 
tnd  ling  abound  on  the  east  coast  of  Cannay* 

Rum  is  the  largest  of  thd  small  isles  now  Under  cansi*tiiiriif 
deration*  It  is  about  eight  miles  long^  and  nearly  of  the 
tame  breadth^  containing  22,000  square  acres*  It  is  in^ 
ferior  in  fertility  to  the  other  isles,  being  in  general  rug^ 
ged|  mountainous^  and  barren^  and  fitter  for  pasture  than 
lor  agriculture.  Horses  are  reared  in  it  for  sale*  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  small  sizei  and  their  high  spirit 
iiid  hardiness^  A  considerable  number  of  sheep  and  black 
^ttle  are  also  reared  here ;  but  the  sheep  are  generally 
of  the  small  white-faced  sort^  which  were  the  original 
sheep  of  tlie  Highlands.  In  Rum  there  were  formerly 
great  numbers  of  deer :  there  was  also  a  copse  of  wood 
that  afforded  cover  to  their  fawn  from  birds  of  prey,  pat^ 
ticttlarly  from  the  eagle«     While  the  wood  throve^  thi 
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__deer  also  throve.  Now  that  ihe  wood  Is  totally  dtiinjtd, 
the  deer  an;  exiiri)aled.  Before  ihe  use  of  fire-arms,  iheir 
method  of  killing  deer  was  as  follows:  On  each  lide  of 
a  glen  formed  by  two  mountains,  stone  dikes  were  bc- 
guii  pretty  high  in  the  moumaius,  and  carried  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  valleys,  always  drawing  nearer  till  wiiliin  three 
or  fonr  feel  of  each  oihcr.  From  rhij  narrow  pass  a  cli- 
cular  place  was  incIo!.eii  by  a  stone  wall,  of  a  height  suf- 
ficient to  confiae  the  deer.  To  this  place  they  were  pur- 
sued  and  di;stTOyed.  The  vcslige  of  one  of  these  iuclo- 
mircs  is  siill  to  be  seen  iu  Rum.  In  some  of  the  high 
hills  of  Rum  ptarmigans  are  found.  In  rcs|)ect  of  siie, 
they  are  somewhat  le>s  than  grouse  ;  and,  for  security  a- 
gainst  birds  of  prey,  they  a!.sume  the  colour  of  ibe 
ground.  In  cold  seasons  they  are  as  while  as  snowj  ia 
other  seasons  they  are  spotted  white  and  blue,  like  the 
craggy  cliffs  among  which  they  live.  The  other  birdt 
are  the  same  as  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  migratory 
birds  arc  rails,  cuckows,  woodcocks,  swallows,  arctic 
gulls,  and  sol^nd  geese. 

The  only  harbour  in  Rum  is  Loch  Screfoit,  oa  d 
east  coast.  It  bears  east  and  west,  and  runs  a  coniidk 
rable  way  into  the  island.  It  is  easy  of  access,  the  eo- 
trance  being  pretty  wide.  There  arc  some  sunk  roclu 
on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  Between  these  rocki 
and  the  north  side  are  about  three-founha  of  its  whole 
breadth  perfectly  clear,  affording  sufficient  room  to  lack 
in  or  out  at  pleasure.  The  harbour  is  only  open  to  the 
eastward,  and  consequently  there  is  seldom  any  gnu 
swell.  It  is  spacious,  its  ground  good,  its  depth  of  water 
from  five  to  seven  fathoms,  and  there  is  a  good  outlet  eiib« 
north  or  south.  Near  the  head,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
this  h-*rbour,  a  pier  was  begun  a  few  years  since,  wbic& 
is  still  carried  on,  but  not  finished.     This  is  susUined  V 
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kUtute  labour.  This  harbour,  to  be  frcquenteO,  needs  ^"°^ 
only  to  be  better  known  ;  as  it  is  not  only  cnminodioiis  in 
tself,  but  lies  convenient  for  supplies  nf  beef  and  mut- 
ton at  a  very  moderate  rue.  The  general  form  of  Rum 
is,  that  tlie  land  slopes  towards  the  east ;  but  on  (he  soulli. 
west  forms  precipices  of  a  tremendous  height.  At  ihe  foot 
•f  Sgormor,  opposite  to  Cannay,  are  found  abundance  of 
■gates,  of  that  species  called  by  CronstcdC  jicbaln  Cbal- 
wt/onMoux;  improperly,  white  cornelians:  Several  singular  * 
strata,  such  as  grey  quartz  stone  ;  another,  a  mixture  of 
quartz  and  basaltes  ;  a  black  stone  spotted  vviih  white  like 
porphyry,  but  with  the  appearance  of  a  lava  ;  fine  grit  or 
freestone  ;  and  the  cinereous  indurated  bole  of  Cronstedt. 
This  island  having  no  mill,  the  corn  is  graddanned,  or  burnt 
oul  of  the  ear,  instead  of  being  thrashed.  This  is  per- 
formed two  ways  :  First,  by  culling  off  the  ears  and  dry. 
ing  them  in  a  kiln  j  then  setting  fire  to  ihem  on  a  floor, 
and  picking  out  the  grains,  by  this  operation  rendered  as 
black  as  coal .  The  other  method  is  more  expeditious :  For 
the  whole  sheaf  is  burnt  without  the  trouble  of  cutting  off 
the  ears  ;  a  most  ruinous  practice,  as  it  destroys  both 
thatch  and  manure,  and  on  that  account  has  been  wisely 
prohibited  in  some  of  the  islands.  Craddatned  corn  was 
the  parched  com  of  holy  writ.  Thus  Boaz  presents  hii 
beloved  Ruth  with  parched  com  ;  and  Jesse  sends  David 
with  an  ephah  of  the  same  to  his  son  in  the  camp  of  Saul. 
We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  ancient  times  the 
grinding  was  performed  by  the  same  sort  of  quern  or 
hand-mill.  By  the  aid  of  the  mosses  upon  its  hills  the 
inhabitants  of  Rum  obtain  abundance  of  fuel ;  of  which 
those  in  other  isles,  particularly  in  Cannay,  are  often  la 
want 

The  Isle  of  Muck  is  between  two  and  three  miles  tn 
length  and  one  in  breadth.    It  liei about  four  milea  to  the 
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.  Motk.  south.weat  of  the  Island  of  Egg.  Its  surface  is  pretty 
low,  and  the  &oiI  good.  It  contains  on)/  one  hill,  of  do 
great  height.  Its  cattle  attain  lo  a  considerable  sixe.  On 
the  north-west  side  of  Isle  Muck  lies  EU!ean-nan-Eath, 
"  Island  of  Horses."  Between  them  is  a  foul,  rocky,  nar- 
row channel,  which  frecguently  ebbs  dry.  This  island 
is  of  inconsiderable  extent,  but  good  for  pasture.  In  Isle 
Muck  there  are  a  few  creeks,  which  afford  shelter  t» 
small  boats,  but  no  safe  harbour  for  vessels.  In  two  of 
these  creeks  are  piers  in  an  imperfect  state. 

This  island  is  ill  provided  with  fuel,  and  imports  fe«t 
from  the  Island  of  Rum.    ■ 

In  former  times  this  group  of  islands  Is  said  lo  have 
had  names  sometimes  given  them  difTercnt  from  th(Ke 
which  they  now  bear.  Thus  Egg  was  sailed  EitlaM-nan- 
Banmerc,  "  the  island  of  the  great  woman  ;"  Rum  wm 
called  Rioghacbd-tta-Fcrraisle-Fi(tdbaieh,  *'  the  kingdom 
of  the  wild  forest;"  Cannay  was  called  >tfii-f-£«i^(i-rn- 
rastnin,  "  the  island  lying  across  ;"  and  Isle  Muck,  Fin 
Cbralnnt,  "  the  sow's  island."  But  these  may  be  suppo- 
sed poetical  names  given  by  the  Gaelic  bards  ;  and  the 
superstitious  are  said  to  have  used  them,  and  them  okIj^ 
when  at  sea  and  bound  for  these  islands. 

The  croup,  pleurisy,  aud  hooping  cough,  ire  the  discs- 
KS  most  fatal  iQ  these  islands.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Roman  catholics.  A  catholic  priest  and  a 
presbyterian  minister  both  reside  in  Kgg>  and  visit  (he  o^ 
ther  islands  occasionally.  The  inhabitants  are  sMd  to  be 
very  tolerant,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  one  priest  they 
attend  the  other.  Indeed  the  Highlanders  were  never  very 
scrupulous  in  religious  matters.  They  usually  took  their 
religion  from  their  chieftain,  in  the  same  manner  as  iheir 
consciences  always  found  him  in  the  right  in  every  di** 
pate.    Their  chiefs,  on  the   other  hand,  submitted  l^._ 
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degrees  to  the  religion,  as  they  were  under  the  necessity     Cnl] 
of  submitting  to  the  government,  which  prevailed  in  the 
more  populous  and  fertile  territory  of  the  south  of  Scot- 
Und. 

The  remaining  islands  of  Argyleshire  lie  to  the  south 
of  the  Point  of  Atdnamurchan,  or  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  continental  part  of  the  county.  The  most  west- 
cru  are  the  islands  of  Coll  and  Tirey  ;  both  of  which 
are  long  and  narrow,  stretching  from  north-east  to  soutli- 
wcst.  Coll  is  tlic  more  northern,  and  Tirffy  the  more 
southern  of  ilie  two.  The  island  of  Coll  is  about  Uiir-ColL 
teen  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The  shores 
8re  rocky,  and  in  many  places  precipitous.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  isle  rise,  but  to  no  lofty  elevation  ;  and  the 
surface  is  diversified  by  craggy  but  inconsiderable  emi- 
liences  over  all  its  extent.  The  springs,  small  lakes,  and 
narrow  streams,  are  numerous  ;  the  lakes  not  fewer  than 
forty-eight,  of  which  nineteen  abound  in  Irouts.  The  soil 
is  cither  peat  earlh,  or  a  light  thin  gravel,  upon  a  boitom 
of  rock  or  Kind.  Here  are  no  trees.  Heath  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  isle.  Fields  of  corn  and  green  grasses 
are  here  and  there  interspersed.  No  reptiles  infest  Coll. 
Geese  of  three  diiFerent  sorts,  swans,  rails,  green  and  grey 
plovers,  and  mouse- coloured  swallows,  are  the  most  re. 
tnarkable  of  the  birds  of  this  isle.  Multitudes  of  rabbits 
burrow  in  the  sand  at  its  east  end  :  for  a  driving  saud 
there  encroaches  gradually  on  the  soil,  as  in  the  Uisis, 
before  described.  A  couple  of  hares,  introduced  about 
eight  or  nine  years  since,  have  reulliplied  in  that  space  of 
time  to  many  hundreds.  Mr  M'Lean  of  Coll  is  proprie- 
tor of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  ;  but  portions  at  its 
(wo  extremities  belong  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  Its  in- 
habitants  are  in  number  1041.  Here  are  artisans  in  all 
ttic  more  necessary  mech^n^c  arts,  but  itone  euunentlj 
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expert  in  their  emplojments.  Coll  being  very  aSruba 
geouslj  situated  for  the  ^tiling,  wlicnever  the  nati*» 
have  goiie  out  upon  the  banks,  their  successes  have  bcea 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  persevere  in  culti\-aiing  this  de- 
partment of  indiititTy  :  yet  are  the  adjaceiit  fishing  baoLs 
frequented  chiefly  by  fishers  from  Barray,  from  Ireland, 
from  Air,  and  from  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  But  fisbci 
are  continually  taken  for  domestic  use,  if  not  for  cxpoi- 
tation.  The  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  the  naked 
condition  of  the  island,  have  rendered  sheep  so  unprofi- 
table an  article  of  stock,  that  they  have  been  almoil 
wholly  banished  from  Coll,  Other  reasons  also  concw- 
red  to  recommend  this  economy.  The  wetness  of  the 
pasture  is  destructive  to  sheep  in  winter.  In  summer  ibey 
suSar  by  cropping  certain  noxious  weeds.  They  brtak 
the  surface,  so  as  to  favour  the  driving  of  the  sands;  ind 
they  consume  all  the  more  nourishing  plants,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  soil  unlit  for  feeding  black  eittle.  Black  cattle 
■re  the  favourite  living  farm  Kiock.  Sonic  of  the  large 
breed  have  been  introduced.  One  of  these,  after  having 
been  some  time  fed  by  Mr  Spearman  of  Northumberland, 
was  lately  found  to  wtigh,  in  beef,  tallow,  and  hide.  111 
stone  5i- pounds.     Thirteen  hundred  arc   the  sum  of  the 
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re,  at  an  avenge, 
d,  and  250  exported.  The  sheep 
are  many.  A  full-grown  horse 
I  L.2  ami  L.5.  Fifty-five  tons  of 
made  on  the  shoros  of  Coll.  Agticul- 
mproved  in  the  island.  In  closures  be- 
over  the  farms.  Roads  are  made  uul 
)ugIiiog  is  indeed  awkward  and  incoo- 
venienl.  Two  men  with  two  horses  first  guide  and  dng 
the  rc^tle,  which  ruts  without  opening  the  furrow.  Thest 


e  followed  hy  the  Scottish  plough,  drawn  by  four 


tMt  wd  gnided  hj  odier  two  mea,  whidi  opnt  l^  tlw  "^W- 
^noW  fnd  turns  orcr  tbe  sad.  Sca-wmrc,  die  nunon:  ia 
Atn  ay  u  tbfl  otber  )ile%  it  eoawtytd  tcom  tbe  dune  ti 
t^  Sold  in  credit  two  apoi  •  honeS  bade.  ..Tht  or^ 
however  ^eotifal^  can  KarGdj  ata  afford  aa  adeqiuto 
cpvpematioii  for  tbe  l^ttmt  neceu^  t^-iaue  it.  HcM 
is  no  good  null.  Wlw«  the  Madt  ooti  and  l^vlajr  hm 
beev  reaped  and  gP^Kred  ip»  tbe  cani  required  fix^ai^ 
9ae  is  parched*  sod  then  gfonod  in  the  qocm,  at  n  '!*•■* 
waste  of  strsiw,  of  gr«tn,  and  <tf  woaens  labour.  A  great 
part  of  the  b^rlej  is  ctHunned  Ja.  tfac  distilUtion  of  wlu*« 
Ilj,  of  vtbifh  then  is  a  qnantitjr  Hnaallj  exported  £mai 
CoU.  A  Goasidenble  portiaa  of  Jbm  IfUwnr  «f  mmwtt 
is  necesf arj  to  out,  to  irj,  and  to  bring  home,  peats  UM 
fiiel.  FUz  and  hemp  ar^  raised*  but  not  in  targeqitantkr 
ties.  Grass  seeds  have  been  sown  with  snU^dent  advai^ 
tpge.  At  Crossappol,  in  tlva  islmd,  is  a  lead  mine.  Tha 
Castle  of  Coll  is  a  stnmg  i^uare-bnilt  fabric,  witbtanct% 
Su.     It  is  sliJl  in  tol^ble  npait.  '.  i       ..ii^-r 

Tirejr,  to  the  sofUb  of  Qol),  is  ftbojot  cleretsnikalwipTfRT, 
sod  two  miles  and  a  b^  ^nxid.  The  eoasl  is  owitlg  > 
rockj,  interiepted  with  many  beaatifol  imdf  bajs,  soat* 
'  9f  them  a  mile  broad  af  tho  head.  Abbiit  ooe-balf  of  dtta 
inr&pe  is  arsible,  intersperse^  with  small  rocks  and  riwag 
grounds,  ^app  of  which  W  above  2S0  feet  above  the  seait 
level  i  b^t  the  kurfafe  in  general  is  so  even  that  its  apcin| 
name  was  ^iogSaebd-bgr-F^btmti  .1.  e.  'i^tiut  kagloal 
wbgaenimcnits  arc  lower  than  tbe  waves:."  AndllllisitBinci 
still  used  in  the  popular  fUalefit  of  tb«  £(ebndes,  deaciibai 
tbe  low  situation  of  tbe  island,  av  th^  waves  are  o&cw 
seen  from  the  one  shore  rising  apparently  Kveral  feet  t^ 
bove  tbe  level  of  the  other.  In  the  interior  of  the  islan^ 
are  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  Muall  lakes,  covering  in  aB. 
about  000  acres,  many  of  which  might  eteily  be  drained. 
Jft  one  of  tbcK  is  a  small  island,  on  wbich  was  a  square  tors 


.  Tirqr,  relt«d  castle,  with  nn  ciilrancc  by  a  flrawbrldge.  ITpon  tho 
ruins  o(  this  a  neat  tigusc  ]•,  erected  for  ihe  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  /Vrgyle's  factor  -,  and  Uie  island  was  made  a  pen- 
insula. The  soil  of  Tirey  is  various,  from  a  black,  niossj- 
earth  to  sand;  which  last  is  ihe  most  prevalent.  The 
crops  are  generally  bear  and  black  oats,  with  potatoes  and 
small  quantities  of  lint.  There  is  no  wood  on  the  island  ; 
but,  like  the  other  islajids  of  tJie  Hebrides,  large  r«oii 
and  trunks  of  trees  are  found  in  all  the  mosses.  The  lidl* 
erics  employ  a  number  of  hands,  as  well  as  the 
^tnre  of  kelp,  of  which  there  is  annually  burn! 
C45  tons.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  island  is  000,  of 
black  cattle  1800,  and  of  horsf*  1400.  There  is  a  regu- 
lar ferry  from  this  island  to  CoU,  three  milep  distant ; 
which  is  often  dnni-srous,  nwirj  to  a  heavy  swell  £i 
the  Atlantic,  and  a  rapid  currtni  and  breakers  o 
ing  ssnds  and  rocks.  From  Coll  there  is  z  staled  fen 
to  MuH. 
6iTern(.       The  Ceantn-harra,  the  west  point  of  Tirey,  is  very  K 

markable  for  a  great  Dumber  of  large  natural  caves,  fre.'* 
qucnfcd  in  liiric  of  hatching  by  innumerable  flocks  of 
sea  fowls.  The  height  of  some  of  the  caves  (loo  feet), 
the  sea  bellowing  in  below,  and  thousands  of  fowls,  wiA 
discordant  notes,  crowding  in  upon  the  cliffs,  form  a  t 
deous  !ccne.  In  other  magnificent  cavc!, 
biwk.  or  the  eagle,  build  their  lofiy  nests.  Separate 
from  all  these,  iht-  pigeons  have  chosen  ibeir  habitations. 
Hither  their  enemy,  al  the  risk  of  his  life,  descends  a  sfcry 
unpleasant  stair,  carrying  fire  and  a  bundle  of  straw,  to 
which  he  sets  fire.  The  smoke  siifFocaiing  them,  they 
fly  into  the  flames,  attached  to  (he  light,  apparently  the 
p*stag<^  to  escape.  Thus  numbers  of  ihem  are  caught. 
Al  the  disinnce  of  sis  league?  westward  from  the  hill,  Ke 
a  clu&trc  of  unhospitable  locks,  called  Sceir-Mhor,  t« 
which  young  adventurers,  before  siui>rising,  ia  a  calv 
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Sinimec  day,  go  in  quest  of  sport.  The  skins  of  the  _  Tiwr- 
seals,  the  old  inhabitants  of  (he  rocks  and  seas,  which 
tfiey  kill  with  clubs  or  bullets,  commonly  measure  from 
KX  to  eight  feet  in  length.  Hard  whin  stone  and  granite 
are  the  principal  Stone«,  and  there  is  abundance  of  iron- 
stone and  limestone,  which  latter  in  one  quarry  is  of  the 
nature  of  marble.  Thj?  is  of  various  colours,  variegated 
with  beautiful  figures,  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  Jt  is  now 
come  into  very  general  use  for  inside  ornamenis  in  hou- 
ses. It  is  said  that  Mr  Raspe  discovered  wolfram  on 
ihis  island.  There  h  a  plain  called  the  Reef  near  the 
centre  of  Tirey,  reckoned  by  travellers  a  very  great-curi- 
osity. It  is  almost  a  pentagon  of  1200  Scottish  acres,  with 
a  sandy  bottom,  mostly  covered  with  black  earth  ten 
inches  deep — a  beautiful  carpet  variegated  with  flowers. 
It  seems  to  have  been  gained  from  the  sea — the  work  of 
ages.  The  part  next  ilje  shore  has  received  considerable 
additions  within  the  present  generation.  It  has  Ihreo  cur- 
ved green  banks,  each  about  two  feet  high  ;  upon  which 
it  appears  the  sea  had  formerly  beat.  Between  these 
banks  the  ground  is  surprisingly  level.  The  greatest 
height  above  high  water  mark  is  about  six  feet,  except  a 
small  green  hill  near  the  centre  nine  feet  higher. 

On  all  the  islands  already  described,  as  v  ell  as  on  Ti- 
ley,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  called  Duns  are 
to  be  seen.  On  the  rocks  round  the  coast  of  Tirey  and 
Coll,  the  remains  of  no  less  than  thirty-nine  of  these 
l>utldings  are  plnctd.  They  are  in  sight  of  each  other, 
and  arc  all  of  a  similar  structure  to  those  formerly  descri- 
bed ;  that  is,  they  have  two  walls  without  any  appear- 
ance of  iiraeorolher  cement.  Theinner  wall  is  always  cir- 
cular, but  the  outer  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  the 
Tock  on  which  it  stands.  At  the  above  mentioned  bill  of 
Peanm-harra,  on  a  very  rugged  declivity,  is  St  Patrick's 


Temple.  The  vestige  of  a  wall  inclose*  it  in  one-tTiirS' 
of  an  acre  of  land.  Il  is  twenty. six  by  eleven  feel  with- 
in walls  ;  the  side  walls  five  feet  iud  a  half  high  ;  oat 
gable  six  inches  thicker  than  the  t  ther  ;  without  a  roof, 
and  iU  built  of  slone  and  lime.  A  square  altar  in  the 
east  end  is  still  eighteen  inches  high  ;  the  cross  without 
the  pedestal  four  feet.  Within  sixty  yard^ 
shore,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  made  a  hollow,  two  feet 
ameter  and  four  feet  deep,  called  by  the  country  peopl» 
St  Patrick's  Vat.  There  are  nine  or  ten  large  stones  In 
different  parts  of  the  parish,  seemingly  erected  as  monO' 
TTients.  British,  Danish,  and  Mher  small  silver  coins  have 
been  found  buried  in  small  earthen  vessels.  In  a  stack-yard, 
at  Cornaigb';g  in  Tirey,  in  digging  pits  in  sandy  ground, 
to  secure  potatoes  during  winter  and  spring,  there  were 
found  at  difFercnt  times  human  skeletons,  and  nigh  th« 
the  skeletons  of  hordes.  They  seemtd  to  have  been  coiD«^ 
pletely  armed  according  to  the  times.  Two  hundred 
swords  were  found  diminished  with  rust ;  silver  work 
preserved  the  handles.  There  were  also  shields  and  hcli; 
mcts  with  a  brass  spear. 

Proceeding  eastward,  towards  the  mainland  of  S( 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ihc  large  island  of  MuH  is  al-' 
most  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  and  is  in  fact  formed 
into  two  parts,  by  a  deep  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  called 
Lochnankell,  or  Lochnangaul,  which  penetrates 
country  so  far  as  to  be  scarce  three  miles  distant  fi 
ihe  east  coast  of  the  island  on  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
strait  that  divides  it  from  the  mainland.  In  ibis  great 
bay  are  situated  several  islands.  StafTa  is  in  the  centre, 
and  IcolmkiU  or  lona  at  the  soulhetn  extremity.  Besides 
these,  there  are  in  this  bay  some  small  islands  of  inferior 
note  on  its  northern  side.  In  the  very  mouth  of  the  bay, 
towards  the  north,  is  a  clustre  of  isles  called  the  Trcishf 
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jdth  or  Treshunish  Isles,  mboiU  four  leagues  weil  of  Uhi,*ift^ 
Mull.    Of  this  clustre  the  chief  isles  are  Caimlnilg  and 
Little  Caimbulg;  on  both  of  which  are  the  remains  of  an*  ^ 
cieht  castles.     None  of  the  Treishaish  isles  are  inhap- 
bited. 

Ulva  is'  a  small  isle  lying  south-east  from  CoU^  and^'!*^ 
dose  upon  the  sooth*west  shore  of  Mull.  Its  genend  aa* 
pect  is  barren  and  rocky.  It  has  land  fit  as  well  for 
agriculture  as  for  pasture.  Rshes  may  be  caught  in  a* 
bundance  around  the  coast.  Sea^weeds  grow  on  the 
shores.  It  has  from  the  most  ancient  times  been  aooonnl* 
ed  fertile,  and  affords  at  present  grain  more  than  iuffi« 
cient  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  long  tho 
seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  AfQuarrys.  It  is/littk 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  Sonnd  of 
Ulva,  or  strait  that  divides  it  from  Mull,  affords  safe 
cfaoring  ground  for  coasting  vessels. 

Adjacent  to  Ulva,  on  its  western  side,  is  the  still  small-< 
er  isle  of  Gometra,  remarkable  only  for  some  basaltic 
pillars,  and  for  two  bays  or  harbours:  one  hang  the 
south,  and  the  other  the  north ;  both  accounted  safe  fer 
small  ressels. 

On  the  southern  side  of  Ulva  is  Inchkennetb,  scarcely! 
a  mile  distant  from  the  coast  of  MuU.  It  may  be  about^^ 
a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a^mile  in  breadth.  It  is  destitnto 
of  trees,  but  verdant ;  affordbg  rich  pasturCj^  and  sufli* 
ciently  susceptible  of  tillgge.  It  was  once  a  seminary  of 
monks,  dependent  on  the  latter  island.  The  vestiges  of 
a  chapel  still  remain.  Here  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  waa 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Allan  •McLean  and  his 
daughters,  who  had  an  elegant  reddeoce  on  this  sequester* 
ed  spot. 

We  next  proceed  to  take  notice  of  the  celebrated  Island  ScaS^ 
•f  Staffa*    Thb  iskmd,  though  it  may  be  r^srdcd  as  oq^ 


.  **''^  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world,  has  till  lately 
scarcely  known.  Il  is  just  mentioned  by  Btlchannan 
name  ;  and  though  the  native  Hebiidians  considered 
cave  as  one  of  the  seats  or  palaces  of  their  hero  Fingal, 
il  was  never  regarded  by  any  intelligent  traveller.  A  Mr 
Leach  seems  to  be  among  the  first  that  noticed  it.  He  wu 
a  native  of  Kngland  ;  and  being  on  a  visit  at  JDrtmnen,  ia 
>Iorven,  on  one  of  his  fishing  excursions,  he  happeticd 
to  go  near  it.  Being  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
its  appearance,  he  landed  upon  it  and  examined  it  par* 
ttcularly.  This  was  in  the  year  m2.  A  few  days  af- 
terward* Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  way  to  Iceland,  cast 
anchor  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  opposite  to  Drimnen,  and 
was  immetiiaiely  inviied  to  lam!  by  Mr  M'Lcan,  who 
lertained  hira  and  his  party  with  great  hospitality.  Here. 
Mr  Leach  related  to  Sir  Joseph  what  he  had  seen  ;  whiiftj 
excited  his  curiosity  so  iitroitglr,  that  he  could  not  res 
the  offer  made  by  this  gentleman  to  accompany  him 
StalTa.  Sir  Ju!*ph  Banks  afterwards  published^  or  ra*j 
iher  allowed  Pcimani  l^  publish,  an  account  of  his 
dition,  in  such  terms  of  idmiraiion  at  excited  great  curi- 
csiiy  ;  and  it  has  f.ince  been  visited  by  a  variety  of  peti 
Bescrtpiuin  soi)5.  "  We  anivtft,"  says  he,  "  at  the  south-ivest  f«rt 
^  "'  of  the  islotnl.  the  seat  of  the  most  remarkable  piUaix| 
where  we  no  sooner  arrived  than  we  were  struck  with  ^,^ 
scene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded  cur  expectation^' 
though  fm-med,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  most  sanguiof^ 
fountlationi  :  The  wlnle  of  that  end  of  the  island  sup* 
ported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  musily  above  fifty 
feet  hii,h,  standing  in  natural  colonnades,  according  as  the 
bar*  or  points  of  land  formed  themiclves;  Hponafinnbft> 
sis  of  solid  unformed  rock,  above  these,  thi 
wbt<n  reaches  to  ibe  soil  or  surface  of  the  island,  Tuie4< 
»  thickaess,  as  the  island  itself  formed  into  hilla  or  va^ 
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Jsys ;  each  hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns  below,  form-  soffa, 
ing  an  ample  pediment  ;  some  of  these  above  sixty  feet 
in  thickness  from  the  base  to  the  point,  formed  by  the 
sloping  of  the  hill  on  each  side,  almost  into  the  shape  of 
those  used  in  architecture.  Compared  to  this,  what  xrc 
the  cathedrals  or  the  palaces  built  by  men  ?  Mere  models 
or  playthings  !  imitations  as  diminutive  as  his  works  will 
ttlwajs  be  whea  compared  to  those  of  Nature  !  Where 
is  DOW  the  boast  of  the  architect?  Regularity,  the  only 
part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  lo  exceed  his  mistress. 
Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  possession  ;  and  here  it  has 
been  for  ages  undescribed.  Is  not  this  the  school  where 
the  art  was  originally  studied  ?  And  what  has  been  added 
to  this  by  the  whole  Grecian  school  ?  a  capital  lo  orna- 
meat  the  colnmn  of  Natnre,  of  which  ihcy  could  execute 
only  a  model ;  and  for  that  very  capital  they  were  obli> 
ged  to  a  bush  of  acanthus.  How  xmply  does  Nature  re- 
pay those  who  study  her  wonderful  works  !  With  our 
Blinds  full  of  tucb  reHeclions,  we  proceeded  along  the 
shore,  treading  upon  another  Giant's  Causeway,  every 
stone  being  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of 
sides  and  angles,  till  in  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  the 
XDOuth  of  a  cave,  the  most  magniiicent  1  suppose  that  has 
ever  been  described  by  travellers. 

"  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magmficeot  Finfal'r 
than  such  aspace,  supported  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  co-"'^ 
lumns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  those  which  have 
been  broke  off  in  order  lo  form  it  }  between  the  angles 
of  which  a  yellow  stalagmilic  matter  has  exuded,  which 
serves  to  define  the  angles  precisely,  and  at  the  same  time 
vary  the  colour  with  a  great  deal  of  elegance  :  And  to 
sender  it  still  more  agreeable,  the  whole  is  lighted  frona 
without  i  so  that  the  farthest  extremity  is  very  plainly 
Men  &oia  without :  and  the  air  within,  bciug  agitated  b;* 


is  perfectlj-  dry  an 
some,  Ircc  entirely  Irom  ihe  damp  vapours  wl 
natural  caverns  in  general  abound.  We  asked 
of  it.  Said  our  guide,  'The  Cave  of  Fhinn.'  '  Wh« 
is  Fhinn  ?'  said  we,  '  Fhinn  M'Coul,  whom  the  transU- 
tor  of  Ossian's  works  has  called  Finga!.'  How  fortunatt, 
that  in  this  cave  we  should  meet  with  the  remembruicc 
of  that  chief,  whose  existence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
epic  poem,  is  almost  doubted  in  England  !  £nough  foe 
the  beauties  of  StafTa.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  it 
and  its  productions  more  philoM)phica!ly, 

"  The  little  island  of  Staffa  lies  on  the  west  coast  fl 
Mull,  about  three  leagues  north-east  from  lona, 
lumb-Kill.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  an  £n^ 
mile,  and  its  breadth  about  half  a  one.  On  the  west  t 
of  the  isle  is  a  small  bay,  where  boats  generally  lands 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  which  the  Erst  appearance  a 
pillars  are  to  be  observed.  They  are  small ;  and  int 
of  being  plated  upright,  lie  down  on  their  sides, 
forming  a  segment  of  a  circle.  From  thence  you  pass  a 
small  cave  ;  above  which  itie  pillars,  now  grown  a  little 
larger,  are  inclining  in  all  directions.  In  one  place,  in 
particular,  a  small  mass  of  them  very  much  resembles  the 
ribs  of  a  ship.  From  hence,  having  passed  the  care^ 
which,  if  it  is  not  low  water,  you  murt  do  in  a  boat,  jon 
come  to  the  first  ranges  of  pillars,  which  are  still  not  above 
half  as  large  as  those  a  little  beyond.  Over  against  ibis 
place  is  a  small  island,  called  in  Erse  Soo-iia-la,  or  Qiort 
properly  BuachailU,  or  "  the  Herdsman,"  separated  from 
Ihe  main  by  a  channel  not  many  fathoms  wide.  Thii 
whole  island  is  composed  of  pillars  without  any  stntan 
!  them.      They  are  still  small  ;  but  by  ninch  lltt 
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tfsd^ts  a  kind  of  a  cone,  the  pillars  converging  together  ^  St«ff«* 
owards  the  centre.     On  the  other  the/  are  in  general 
aid  down  flat ;  and  in  the  front  next  to  the  main,  you  see 
tiow  heautifully  they  are  packed  together  ;  their  ends  co<* 
E&ing  out  square  with  the  hank  which  thej  form.     All 
these  have  their  transverse  sections  exact,  and  their  Sur- 
Mces  smooth,  which  is  hy  no  means  the  case  with  the 
large  ones,  which  are  cracked  in  all  directions.     I  much 
question,  however,  if  any  one  of  this  whole  island  of 
Buachaille  is  two  feet  in  diameter.     The  main  island  op« 
posed  to  Boo-sha-la,  and  farther  towards  the  north-west, 
is  supported  hy  ranges  of  pillars  pretty  erect ;  and  though 
not  tall  (as  they  are  not  uncovered  to  the  base),  of  large 
diameters;  and  at  their  feet  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made 
by  the  upper  sides  of  such  as  have  been  broken  off,  which 
extends  as  fair  under  water  as  the  eye  can  reach.     Her^ 
the  forms  of  the  pillars  are  apparent.      These  are  of 
three^  four,  five,  six, '-and  seven  sides  ;  but  the  numbers  of 
five  and  six  are  by  much  the  most  prevalenlf.     "pie  lar« 
gest  I  measured  was  of  sevens  It  was  four  feet  five  inches 
in  diameter.     I  shall  give  the  measurement  of  its  sides^ 
and  those  of  some  other  forms  which  I  met  with. 

No.  II.  Five  sides. 

Diam.  2  feet  10  inches. 

Feet.  In. 
First  side  ....  1  10 
Second  .  ....  1  10 

Third 1     5 

Fourth 1     7x 

Fifth 1     % 


Ko.  I. 

Four  sides 

u 

Diam.  1 

foot  5  inches. 

Feet. 

In. 

First  side  ....  1 

5 

Second 

1 

1 

Third. 

1 

6 

Fourth 

I 

1 

»y 


No,  IV.  Seren  s!deb' ' 
Diam.  4  feet  5  inches. 
Feet.  la. 
First  side ....  2  10 
Scct»id. 

Third .1  10 

Focrth 2    e 

Fifth. 
Sixth  . 
Seventh  .....  j 

*TTie  surfaces  of  these  large  pillars,  in  genera],  arerougb 
and  uneven,  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions.  The  trans- 
verse figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  rvm  in  their 
trae  directions.  The  surfaces  tvpon  which  we  walked 
were  often  Aat,  having  neither  concarit/  nor  convexiij. 
The  larger  number,  however,  were  concave,  thoagh  some 
were  very  evidently  convex.  In  some  places  the  totenii- 
ces  within  the  perpendicular  figures  were  Slled  up  widi  * 
yellow  spar.  In  one  place  a  vein  passed  in  among  the 
mass  of  pillars,  carrying  here  and  there  small  threads  of 
Spar.  Though  they  were  broken  and  cracked  through  and 
through  in  all  directions,  yet  their  perpendicular  fignrei 
might  easily  be  traced.  From  whence  it  is  easy 
that  whatever  the  accident  might  have  been  that  caused 
the  dislocation,  it  happened  after  the  formation  of 
pillars.  Froni  hence,  proceeding  along  shore,  you  arril 
at  Fingal's  Cave.  Its  dimensions,  though  I  have  givCflt 
shall  here  again  repeal  in  the  form  of  a  table. 

Fert. 
Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without 371 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch.... 250 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth 53 

At  thefactlier  end on 


aused 
>f  tl^H 

J 


1 


n 


■ 

•  ■  * 

tietgbt  of  the  arch  at  the  moath •; • ail  0      '" '  ^ 

At  the  end •••••••••••••••••••••••  10  0 

Ibeight  of  an  outside  pUlar...^..*..* •• •••  39  6 

.  Of  one  at  the  qortb-west  GorDeT..«««*«»««*««*  ^4  0 

Depth  of  water  al  the  month,...  ..,..  • ; .  •  •.^••;  J18  O 

At  the  bottdmi ••••'.•^•.4...' 6  0   • 

The  cave  runs  iiito  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  north*east 
bj  east  bj  the  cbknpass.  Froceedingfinrther  to  the  north- 
west joa  meet  with  the^  highest  ntoges  of  pillars^'  the 
magnificent  appearance  of  which  is  past  sill  diescHpficn. 
Here  thej  are  hare  to  their  very  buis,  and  the  Antom  bie«    * 
low  them  is  also  visible.  In  a  short  time  it  rises  manj  £m^ 
above  the  water^  and  gitea  an  oppbrtomtj  of  examining 
its  quality.    Its  surface  rotfghV  and  has  often- large  lompif 
#f  stone  sticking  in  it,  as  if  half  imoDefsM.     Itself,^  whe& 
liroken,  is  composed  of  a  thoimnd  hefctogencoois  l^iurts^ 
which  togefber  have  very  machr  the  appearance  of  a  lava  i 
and  the  more  so  at  maaj  of  the  Iiuiipa  appear  to  be  of  the 
irery  same  stone  of  which  the  pittmare  foAned.'  This  whole 
stratum  lies  in  an  itfdbed  p6^oov  dippmg  gradnallj  to* 
wards  the  Anlth^ast.    As  hereabouts  is  the  sitnatioo  of 
(hie  highest  pillars^  I  shall  mention  mj  measurements  o£ 
them  and  the  different  Mata  in  this  place,  premirfng  diat 
the  measurements  were  made  with  a  line,  hdd  in  the  haiid; 
of  a  person  who  stood  at  the  top  of  llie  diff,  and  reaching 
to  the  bottom,  to'  the  lower  end  of  which'  was^  ^ed  a  white' 
mark,  which  was  obMrved  bv  one  who  staid  belo#  for 
fhe  purpose.    Whent  this  mark  was  set  off  from  the  wa-T      v 
ter,  the  peteh  Below  noted  it  dAwn/  and*  madb  signal  to' 
him  above,  who  made  then  a  mark  in  hit  rope.    When*, 
ever  this  mark  passed  a  nbtablo  place,  this  sataie  signal  wiia' 
made,  and  the  name  of  the  place  noted  down  as  befbre.* 
The  line  being'  all  hauled*  up,  and  the  distances' bctWej^ 
Vol.  V.  H  h 


the  marks  measured  and  noted  down,  gave,  when  c*inp«" 
red  with  the  book  kept  below,  the  disiancw,  as  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  cave  ; 

"  No.  1.  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  ihe« 
tcr  to  the  fool  of  ihe  first  pillar,  in  ihe  book  above; 
gave  thirty-six  feel  eiglii  inclies,  the  highest  of  dial  i: 
which  was  composed  of  broken  pillars. 


No.  I.  Piliar  at  the  wetl  r 


■  o/Fmgats  Cm*. 
Fett.  lot" 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar I2  10 

2.  Height  of  the  pillar 37     3 

3.  Stratum  above  the  pillar 66     fl 

No.  ii.     Fingatt  Cave. 

tttt  lad 

1.  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar 3a     S 

-S.  Height  of  the  pillar 39 

3.  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  lop  of  the 

krch „ » i 

4.  Thickness  of  the  stratum  above 34 

Bj  adding  together  the  three  first  measure- 
ments, we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from 
the  water.... « 117 

No.  III.  Cortur  Pillar  to  ihe  weitward  ofFingaPt  C 
FcaIi 
Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter.^.,  tl 

I.englh  of  pillar 54 

Stratum  above  the  pillar...., , S| 

No.  4-  Another  Pillar  ta  the  vttstVMtrd. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar.... \i 

Height  of  the  pillar so    t 

Stratum  above „ 51    1 


Mo.  5.  Andther  ?illarfdrth&  to  tU  v)ishudrJ. 

Feet  Infihet. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar «•.•.•*.•#«•«••.•••••*  10     8 

Height  of  the  pillar... *.....4 i..4 55     1 

Stratum  above...* ^..i **.....i.«....*^....  54     7 

• 

The  stratum  above  the  pillars  which  is  here  mentioned  is 
Uniformly  the  same,  consisting  of  numberless  small  pil* 
lars^  bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions ;  sometimes 
to  irregularly,  that  the  stones  can  only  be  said  to  have  au 
inclination  to  assume  a  colutnnal  form ;  in  othiirs  more, 
regular,  bnt  never  breaking  into  or  disturbing  the  stratum 
<ff  large  pillars,  whose  tops  every  where  keep  an  uni- 
form and  irregular  line*  Proceeding  now  along  shore^ 
found  the  north  end  of  the  island,  you  arrive  at  Oua^na* 
Scarve,  or  the  "  Corvorant^s  Cave."  Here  the  stratum 
under  the  pillars  is  lifted  up  very  high  j  the  pillars  abort 
It  are  considerably  less  than  those  at  the  north>west  end  of 
the  island,  but  still  very  considerable^  Beyond  is  a  hAf 
tvhich  cuts  deep  into  the  island,  renderitig  it  in  that  plaot 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  sides  df 
this  bay,  especially  beyond  a  little  valley^  which  almost 
cuts  the  island  into  twO|  are  two  stages  of  pillars,  but 
small ;  however  having  a  stratum  between  them  exactly 
the  satiie  as  that  aboVe  them^  formed  of  innumerable  lit* 
tie  pillars^  shaken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaning  in  all 
directions.  Having  passed  this  bay^  the  pillars  totally 
cease.  The  rock  is  of  a  dark  brown  stdne ;  and  no  sign§ 
of  regularity  occur  till  you  have  passed  round  the  south-east 
Y*nd  of  the  island  (a  space  almost  as  large  as  that  occupied 
by  the  pillars)^  which  you  meet  again  on  the  west  side^ 
beginning  to  form  themselves  irregularly,  as  if  the  stra« 
turn  had  an  inclination  to  that  form^  and  soon  arrive  at 
the  bending  pillars  where  I  began.     The  stone  of  whick 
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BiJh.    tli«  plllais  arc  formed  is  a  coarse  kind  of  basalte*,  vtrf 
much  resembling  the  Gidiu's  Causeway  to  Ireland." 

We  have  given  this  account  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  correct  measure  men  is  of  the  ba- 
saltic columns,  to  take  which  must  have  been  a  wotk  ot 
much  trouble  and  diflicully.  It  may  be  added,  lh»t  on 
(he  north  side  of  Siaffa  is  a  large  cavern  ;  and  thai  when 
the  waves  of  the  surrounding  ocean  are  agitated  and  daili 
themselves  against  this  part  of  the  lock,  the  approaching 
wave  fills  the  cavern,  and  at  the  same  lime  csmpre»e» 
the  air  within,  which,  by  the  force  of  its  spring  or  recoil, 
•gain  forces  out  the  water  in  while  froth  or  smoke,  with 
«  report  similar  to  the  firing  of  cannon,  which  is  heard  at 
a  great  distance.  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  k>, 
during  winter,  rushing  into  the  caverns  which  peaetriie 
the  island,  sliakes  the  whole  mass  to  its  foundation.  Some 
poor  people  that  resided  t!iere  one  winter  to  take  cue  of 
the  cattle,  were  so  turritied  by  the  rocking  uf  their  inise- 
rable  hut  in  tempestuous  wealher,  thai  ihey  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  forsaking  the  island,  believing  that  the 
strange  concussions  which  they  felt  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  rage  of  an  evil  spirit.  The  Cave  of  Fin- 
gal  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  objects 
which  the  eye  can  bL-liold  ;  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a 
massy  roof  of  enormoui  weight  resting  on  the  lops  of  »• 
gular  columns.  The  roof  consists  of  fragments  of  pil- 
lars, the  shafts  of  which  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
ecean.  The  fragments  are  cemented  by  calcareous  mat- 
ter ;  wliich,  when  contrasted  with  the  dark  purple  hexa- 
gons formed  by  the  ends  of  pillars,  gives  the  whole  tb« 
appearance  of  Mosaic  wofk.  Between  the  upright  pil- 
lars is  often  found  a  cement,  generally  of  a  beautiful  while 
colour,  interspersed  with  rhomboidal  and  prismatic  cry;- 
lals,  which  are  sometimes  tinged  with  green.     Tin's  su!>- 
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Stance  is  in  general  calcareous  spar  (crjstallized  carbonate  5^*^> 
of  lime).  In  some  instances,  however,  the  space  is  filled 
up  with  infiltrations  of  beautiful  white  granite.  In  the 
very  ^idst  of  the  basaltic  pillars,  when  broken,  are  to 
be  found  pieces  of  radiated  zeolite.  At  the  farther  ex« 
tremitj  of  the  Cave  of  Fingal  is  a  small  cave,  which  from 
certain  passages  sends  forth  an  agreeable  noise ;  hence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  jin-va^Fine,  or  the  "  Melodi* 
ous  Cave." 

Dr  Uno  Van  Troll,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Lisckoc- 
peng,  who  visited  StaflTa  along  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in 
his  Letters  on  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated  ac« 
count  of  this  cave :  ^*  How  magnificent  are  the  remains 
we  have  of  the  porticos  of  the  ^ncients  !  and  with  what 
admiration  do  we  behold  the  colonnades  which  adorn  the 
principal  buildings  of  our  times  !  And  jet,  every  one 
who  compares  them  with  Fbgal's  Cave,  formed  hj  Na- 
ture in  the  Island  of  Staffa^must  reddily  acknowledge  that 
this  piece  of  Nature's  architecture  far  surpasses  ever j  thing 
that  invention,  luxury^  at^d  taste,  ever  produced  among  th% 
Greeks." 

"  This  superb  monument,"  says  M.  de  St  Fond,  '*  of  a 
grand  subterraneous  combustion,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  presents  an  appearance  of  order  and 
regularity  so  wonderful,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  coldeet 
observer,  and  one  the  least  sensible  to  the  phenomena  which 
relate  to  the  convulsions  of  the  globe,  not  to  be  singularly 
astonished  by  this  prodigy,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  sort  of  natural  palace,  f  (adds  he)  have  seen  many 
ancient  volcanos,  and  I  have  given  descriptions  of  several 
superb  basaltic  causeways  and  delightful  caverns  in  the 
midst  of  lavas,  but  I  have  never  found  any  thing  which 
comes  near  to  this,  or  can  bear  any  'comparison  with  it, 
for  the  admirable  regularity  of  the  columns,  the  height 


Staffi.     of  the  arch,  the  siiuaiion,  llie  form,  llie  elegac 

\  of  nature,  or  its  resemblance  to  tbc  mas 
pieces  of  art,  ihough  tliis  has  had   no  share  in  its  con*.  . 
stniclion.     It  is  therefore  not  at  all  surprising  thai  tiadi< 
tion  should  have  made  it  the  abode  of  a  hero." 

Slaffa  is  nearly  in  the  game  degree  of  loiigilude  with 
the  Giant's  Causeway  in  the  norih  of  Ireland,  but  a  large 
tract  of  Ocean  intervenes  betwixt  them,  tugclfaer  with  the 
western  points  of  the  islands  of  Mull  and  Hay.  The  opi- 
nions  of  the  native  Irish  concerning  the  Giant's  Causeway 
were  by  no  means  unnatural.  They  sawaregularmole  going 
into  the  sea,rormed  of  hexagonal  pillars,  which  had  every 
appearance  of  art.  The  only  obstacle  which  thvy  percei- 
ved was  the  insufficiency  of  human  strength  for  a  work  of 
such  magnitude.  This  dii^culiy,  however,  was  soon  o- 
vcrcome,  and  the  celebi  ated  hero  Fioa  Mae-Coui,  ihc  Fin- 
gal  of  Scoiland,  became  the  giant  under  whose  forming 
and  directing  band  thii>  singular  structure  was  erected.  A% 
similar  pillars  were  known  to  e^i:>t  ou  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  paiiicijlarly  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  it  was  no; 
unnatural  to  think,  as  they  knew  little  of  latitude  or  loo- 
gitude,  that  this  mole,  which  loses  itself  in  the  sea,  was 
once  continued  across  the  channel,  connecting  the  Irish  ud 
British  coasts  together  ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  Fin  gal 
^d  his  attendants  had  ready  access  from  one  island  to  the 
other. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  by  speculative  naturalists, 
that  these  basaltic  rocks  must  once  have  constituted  hti 
or  melted  matter,  such  as  flows  from  a  volcano  ;  and  that 
the  regularity  of  form  is  the  result  of  a  prpcess  of  crys- 
lalliz,ation,  in  the  snme  manner  as  when  sugar  dissolved 
in  water  is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  and  being  sutTered 
tocoolslowly  assumes  theform  of  the  crystals  called  sugar 
candy.  Mr  Howal  observes,  thsl  all  along  tlie  easteni  vie 
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dfooount  Etna  the  soil  is  broken,  but  filled  with  beautiful  IcolomkilL 
varieties  of  basaltes.  Indeed,  according  to  this  author, 
there  is  no  volcano  in  Europe  so  rich  as  Etna  in  basaltes, 
nor  where  so  many  curious  figures  of  it  are  to  be  seen. 
Sir  Williani  Hamilton  has  mentioned  basaltes  which  have 
been  thrown  up  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  j  and  Fa- 
liasi  has  given  a  view  of  an  extinguished  volcano  with 
pillars  in  the  crater. 

At  the  southern  termination  of  the  great  baj  formed 
bj  the  crooked  figure  of  the  western  side  of  the  Island  of 
Mull,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  StaSa, 
is  the  celebrated  sacred  island  which  is  known  under  three  Icolutnbilk 
names;  viz.  Hii  or  I  ^pronounced  ee),  lona,  and  Icolum* 
Jj^ill.  The  Druids  undoubtedly  possessed  I  befor,e  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity.  A  green  eminence,  plose  to  the 
Sound  of  I,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids  burial-place^ 
^  cottager,  some  years  ago,  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot, 
and  digging  earth  to  cover  them,  brought  up  some  bones, 
which  the  people  of  the  island  Immediately  concluded  to 
be  the  bones  of  the  Druids,  The  tradition  is,  that  the 
first  Christians  banished  the  Druids  and  took  possession  of 
their  seat.  It  may  be  observed  that  Bede  calls  this  island 
Hii ;  and  /,  in  Gaelic  (pronounced  fe^,  signifies  **  an 
island  ;"  which  name  this  sacred  isle,  by  way  of  emi« 
Hence,  receives  to  this  day.  In  monkish  writers  it  is 
ealled  lona,  which  signifies  the  '*  Island  of  Waves."  In 
more  modern  times  it  was  called  J-Colum-kill ;  that  isj^ 
the  **  Island  of  Colum-kill,"  in  honour  of  Columba.  The 
name  lona  is  now  qiiite  lost  in  thp  country  ;  and  it  is  al- 
ways called  I,  except  when  the  speaker  would  wish  to  lay 
an  emphasis  upon  the  word,  and  then  it  is  called  IcolumkiU. 

According  to  Bede,    St  Columba  came  to  Britain  to^CoIuxu. 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  northern  Picts  in  the  year  565, 
in  the  reign  of  Eugen  the  Third  i  and  having  succeeded  in 


granted  him  tliik  inland,  t 
Bede  says,  thcj  were  separated  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea.  In  pasMng,  uc  may  observe,  that  if  there  be  any 
trutlj  in  this  remark,  conceniiiig  the  Fitis  posMs:ting  the 
Island  of  Mull  and  the  Hcbridcit,  impoiiaiii  historical  cun- 
clusioiis  wilt  ihence  .irisi:.  It  will  follow,  that  the  OttkOcy 
and  Shetland  Isles,  together  with  the  Hebrides  and  llie 
cast  and  west  coast  of  Scotland,  were  oiigiually  Inhabited 
by  the  same  people,  who  were  probably  of  Scandinavian  or 
Norwegian  descent  )  ihal  the  Duns  of  ihe  west  const  and 
islaods,  and  the  Picts  bouses  of  the  cast  and  north,  which 
tre  precisely  similar  buildings,  did  actually  belong  (o  the 
lame  Scandinavian  race  of  pi;ople,  usually  called  PJas ;  aiid 
;hat  the  Gbl-I  or  Cells,  now  called  Hii;hlandcrs, 'were  ia 
:hose  times  confined  to  the  interior  mountains  of  the  notth 
of  Scotland.  The  Picts,  both  of  the  nortli  and  ihe  wesi, 
were  afterwards  subdued  by  a  new  Danish  or  Norwegian 
invasion  under  Harold  Barfagcr ;  but  it  would  a p pen 
that  the  Gael  or  Hi{;hUnder£  ullitnately  subdued  the  west- 
ern Picts  and  Danes,  and  gave  their  language  to  the  west- 
ern coasts  and  isles,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  to  the  eastern 
coasts  and  nonhern  isles,  where  the  Picts  formed  a  Urge 
body  of  people.  These  ideas  are  confirmed  by  the  im- 
portant &ct  mentioned  by  Adamnar,  abbot  of  lona,  and 
cne  of  the  earliest  succesiorL  of  St  Columba,  that  in  hU 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coasts  and  isles  uied 
pork  fts  a  common  article  of  food,  which  we  have  said 
the  Gael  are  only  at  present  beginning  to  do. 

As  soon  as  Coluinba  got  possession  of  lona  be  founded 
a  cell  of  monks  ;  borrowing  his  institutions,  it  is  supposed, 
from  one  of  the  oriental  monastic  orders.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  religious  were  canons  regular,  of  whom  the 
founder  was  the  first  abbot ;  and  that  his  monks,  till  tht 
year  710,  differed  from  those  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
both  ia  the  observation  of  Easter  and  in  the  cleiical  ton- 
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«lire«  It  may  be  remarked,  thattlie  first  Christian  clergj  IcolttmUQ. 
of  Scotland  were  denominated  Culdees.  Thej  were  monks, 
and  their  monasteries  were  a  sort  of  seminaries,  which  sent 
out  bishops  and  priests,  according  to  their  discretion,  to  re« 
«ide  in  different  districts.  The  priests  sent  out  by  them 
appear  to  have  affected  a  retired  mode  of  life,  and  their 
^-esideoce  was  called  a  kill,  cuU^  or  cell ;  and  hence  the 
names  of  a  vast  multitude  of  parishes  in  Scotland  begin 
with  the  syllable  kill^  as  will  be  obvious  from  turning  to 
t|ie  population  tables,  especially  of-  the  western  coundes* 
The  see  of  Rome,  at  a  future  period,  prevailed  with  the 
Scottish  clergy,  or  Culdees,  to  submit  themselves  to  iti 
authority ;  as  by  so  doing  they  no  doubt  acquired  additional 
importance,  becoming,  imder  one  head,  a  part  of  the  great 
^clesiastical  hierarchy  which  for  ages  contrived,  in  a  grcal 
4egree,  to  rule  over  Europe, 

Columba  led  in  lona  a  very  exemplary  life,  and  wa$ 
greatly  respected  for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners.  At 
length,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  be  died 
in  die  arms  of  his  disciples,  and  was  interred  in  this 
island ;  though  the  Irish  contend  that  hjs  remains  wer6 
femoved  to  Down,  and  deposited  between  those  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Bridget.  This,  however,  is  denied  by 
the  natives  of  I,  who  still  point  out  his  grave.  The  re* 
ligious  establishments  in  this  island  continued  in  the  un- 
molested exercise  of  their  duties  for  two  centuries ;  but 
in  the  year  807,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Danes,  «who 
with  their  usual  barbarity  slew  part  of  the  monks,  and 
forced  the  remainder,  with  CoUach  their  abbot,  to  seek 
safety  by  flight.  The  monastery  remained  depopulated 
for  several  years  $  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  Danes  recei- 
ved a  new  order,  the  Cluniacs,  who  continued  there  till 
the  dissolution  of  monastic  institutions,  when  the  re« 
venues  were  united  to  the  see  of  Argyk^  and  on  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy  became  the  property  of  the  Duke« 


re  two  monasteries ;  i 
other  for  nuns.  In  llie  court  of  the  cathedral  arc  two 
*  fcthtiiral.  crosses  ;  one  called  St  Martin's,  which  is  very  ele^l, 
and  formed  of  one  piece  of  red  graniie  fourteen  feet  high ; 
the  other,  called  St  John's  Cross,  is  much  broken.  The 
cathedral  has  a  very  handsome  chcir  in  the  middle,  with 
two  side  aisles,  the  whole  forming  a  cross.  The  lower, 
which  is  three  stories  high,  is  supported  by  four  archci 
adorned  with  figures  in  bauo  reHno.  These  arches  are 
supported  b;  pillars  a^bout  ten  feeL  high,  and  eight  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  The  capitals  of  these  pillars  arc 
ornamented  with  several  grotesque  figures,  among  which  it 
an  angel  wiih  a  pair  uf  scales  weighing  souis,  and  the  De- 
vil keeping  down  .the  scale  in  which  the  standard  is  with 
his  paw.  The  tower  is  ascended  by  a  narrow  winding 
stair  ;  is  almost  entire  ;  and  some  of  the  roof  timbers  ire 
still  remaining.  Within  these  few  years  a  part  of  iha 
east  end  of  the  transverse  fell  down.  Tlie  length  of  the  ca. 
thcdral  from  east  to  west  is  thiriy-eight  yards,  the  breadth 
eight,  and  the  length  of  the  transept  about  twenty-foi 
yards.  Tlie  large  east  window  has  been  a  beautiful 
«men  of  the  Gothic  atylej  but  its  light  and  elegant wi 
maiiship  is  much  injured.  One  thing  reinarkable  to 
building  is,  that  the  windows  are  almost  all  of  diflcreul 
forms,  and  in  different  styles  of  architecture.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  tower  is  a  circular  window  of  peculiar  cod- 
MTuetion,  and  so  well  contrived  as  to  admit  abundance  ot 
light,  yel  exclude  the  winds  and  rain  ;  so  tfiat  It  probably 
served  the  purpose  of  a  ventilator  to  the  building  as  well 
as  a  window.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  chancel  formerly 
stood  a  large  table  or  altar  of  white  marble,  reaching  from 
one  side  of  the  chancel  to  the  other,  which  is  eight  yi 
If  this  be  true,  the  marble  stab  must  have  been  the 
ever  found  in  this  country.  But  Mr  Pennant,  oo  the 
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mitj  of  Sacheverel,  who  saw  it  when  almost  entire,  says  jcohuaUL^ 
that  the  size  6f  it  was  six  feet  bj  four  inches,  which  is 
much  more  probable.  This  altar  was  brought  from  a 
quarry  near  the  church  of  Strath,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky<  Of 
this  altar  there  are  novr  no  remains.  The  common  opi- 
nion was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  a- 
gainst  shipwrecks,  fire,  and  miscarriages,  and  ensured  to 
the  possessor  success  in  whatever  he  undertook.  Hence 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
should  each  .secure  a  hit  of  it,  or  that^thcy  sent  fragments 
of  it  to  their  friends  in  distant  parts.  It  was  likewise  sold 
to  strangers  who  visited  the  island,  and  who  were  anxioua 
to  poseess  a  piece  of  so  valuable  a  relic.  Mr  Pennant  says^ 
that  at  the  time  when  he  visited  the  island  a  very  small 
portion  was  only^  left,  and  even  that  he  contributed  to  di« 
minish.  In  the  museum  of  Anderson's  Institution  in  Glas* 
gow  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  altar,  brought  from  Ico- 
lamkill  by  the  founder*  It  is  a  granulated  marble  of  it 
pure  white.  Very  near  the  place  where  this  altar  stoodi, 
on  dhe  north  side  of  the  choir,  is  a  tombstone  of'  black 
marble,  quite  entire,  on  which  is  a  very  fine  recumbent 
figure  of  the  abbot  Macfingen,  as  large  as  life,  in  his  sa« 
cred  robes,  with  a  crosier  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  lifted 
.up  to  his  chin,  elbowing  two  lions  at  one  end,  and  spura« 
ing  two  at  the  other.  This  elegant  tombstone  is  supported 
by  four  pedestals  about  a  foot  high,  and  round  the  margin 
is  this  inscription : 

+  Hie  -|-  Ja^t  +  Johannes  Macfingen  Abbas  De.  Jj 
+  QH^  Obiit  Anno  M.  D.  Cujus  Anima  propicietur  Al« 
tissimus.    Amen, 

Just  opposite  to  this  tomb,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
freestone,  executed  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  the 
tombstone  of  Abbot  Kenneth,  but  is  much  defaced.  On 
the  floor  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  .knight,  rudely  sculp, 
tured,  with  an  animal  sprawling  at  bis  feet.    On  the  right 


IcolMinklH.  of  the  cathedral,  but  conliguous  to  it,  arc  the  reniini «( 
the  college.     Some  of  the  cloislcts  are  still  visible  ;  and 

the  commoti-hall  is  iiearlj"  entire,  coniaining  stone  seats  in 

I  iiiches  for  ilie  dispuunts.     The  styles  of  architecture  in 
[  -this  cathedral  are  different ;  the  arches  of  one  pari  being 
circular  segments,  u  hich  is  the  Saxon  or  Roman,  and  thft 
others  pointed  or  Gothic.     This,  however,  is  the  (AS 
with  many  other  abbeys  and  cathedrals.  IH 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  church  is  a  spot,  andcf 
which  lie  concealed  the  bUck  stoues  upon  which  the  old 
Highland  chicfiainit,  when  they  made  contracts  anil  altian. 
ces,  used  to  take  the  cath  j  which  was  considered  as  more 
sabred  ihau  any  other  obligation,  and  could  not  be  vioU- 
tcd  without  the  blackest  infamy.  M'Donatd,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  delivered  the  rights  of  their  lands  to  his  vatsils 
in  the  isles  and  on  the  mainland,  with  uplifted  hands  and 
bended  knees,  on  the  blnck  siones  ;  and  in  this  posnire, 
before  many  witnesses,  solemnly  swore  that  he  vovM 
never  recal  ihe  rights  he  then  granted.  So  sacred  was  an 
oaih  sworn  upon  these  siones,  that  it  became  proverbial, 
for  a  person  who  was  certain  of  what  he  ai£rmed,  to  say, 
that  he  could  make  oath  of  it  upon  the  black  stone). 
The  revenues  of  tliis  monastery  and  cathedral  were  «!« 
very  considerable.  Donald  Monro,  Dean  of  the  Islef, 
who  visited  many  of  them  in  the  year  I54y,  says  iliai  se. 
veral  islands  once  belonged  to  ii 
number  of  clmrches  and  chapels 

estates  annexed.  Tliese,  it  seems,  were  taken  from  iheoi, 
and  granted  to  the  canons  of  Holyroodhouse  about  1180. 
All  the  females  who  died  in  this  island  were  buried  ta 
ihe  nunnery,  and  all  the  males  in  or  near  the  abbey.  A 
little  to  the  north  of  the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  llie 
bishop's  house,  with  his  grounds  and  garden  still  inclo- 
sed i  from  which  it  v<ould  s«m  that  the  bishops  wholtj 


,  as  well  asB  considerable 
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tided  here  were  eonlent  with  a  moderate  share  of  thrgood  tcolamkifl^ 
thingi  of  this  life,  the  house  being  verj  small.  Here  re-  ' 
sided  the  bishops  of  the  isles^  after  the  Isle  of  Man. was 
separated  from  them  and  erected  into  a  separate  see.  Thif 
event  happened  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First ;  previous 
to  which  their  cathedral  was  in  the*  Isle  of  Man  :  but  af^ 
terwards  the  abbots  of  Icolumkill  allowed  them  the  use  of 
their  church.  They  formerly  had  the  title  of  bishops  of 
Sodor  and  Man  i  but  on  the  erection  of  two  separate  sees^ 
the  bishops  of  Man  retained  the  old  title^  which  they  still 
keep ;  and  those  of  the  other  sees  were  called  the  Bishops 
of  the  Isles.  The  tide  of  these  prblates  during  the  con- 
junction  of  Man  end  Sodor  was  fif]rt  explained  by  Dr 
M'Pherson.  It  was  before  his  time  always  supposed  to 
be  derived  firom  Sodor,  an  imaginary  town  either  in  Man 
or  Icolumkill.  During  the  lime  that  the  Norwegians,  and 
afterwards  the  M'Dooalds^  (MMsessed  the  isles,  they  divi- 
ded them,  as  formerly  notioedt  into  two  parts :  the  north* 
'  «m,  which  comprehended  aU  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  were  called  Nurigrtyt^  from  notm 
der^  north,  and sor  #^,an island;  and  the  Sudtreyt  include 
Aose  that  lay  to  the  south  of  that  promontory.  But^s 
the  Sudereys  formed  the  most  important  division,  it  had 
the  honour  of  giving  the  name  to  tlie  bishoprick ;  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  retained  both  titles  after  the  aeparatioo,  as 
the  King  of  England  retains  that  of  the  King  of  France. 

Very  near  the  cathedral  is  a  cell,  said  to  be  the  bu« 
xtal-place  of  St  Columba ;  and  just  withm  the  great  entry 
into  the  church  the  bason  for  holy,  water  still  remains  en* 
Alt.  A  little  to  the  south  of  the  cathedral  is  a  snudl  cha«-  Oraa^ 
pel,  pretty  entire,  called  Oran*s  Chapel,  which  is  said  to^^P*''' 
be  the  first  building  attempted  on  the  island  by  Columba ; 
but  that,  by  the  nuu:hinations  of  some  evil  spirit,  the  walls 
tumbled  dowii  ts  fost  as  they  were  built  up.    Columb^i 


ItolmnkitL  vhOf  u  Ci  Johnson  observes,  did  not  expect  toT  be  tf 
soon  forgoiien.  An  inscription  upon  one  tomb,  however^ 
explains  that  it  was  erected  to  tbe  memory  of  John  Bea- 
ton of  the  clan  M'Lean,  a  physician,  who  died  on  the 
19th  of  November  1051,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  bis 
age. 
NuBntry.  The  ruins  of  the  nunrfery  arc  also  to  be  seen.  There 
is  a  very  large  court,  which  undoubtedly  contained  h>- 
bitatioDS  for  the  nuns  ;  but  nothing  remains  except  th: 
walls.  The  nunnery  church,  excepting  a  part  of  die 
roof,  is  entire.  This  church  is  fifty-eight  feet  long  and 
twenty  broad.  The  late  Duke  of  Argylc  ordered  a  door 
to  be  placed  on  it  with  a  lock;  bat  the  natii'es  have 
forced  the  lock,  and  use  it  as  a  stable  for  their  caide 
-  during  the  night.  The  floor  of  the  church  is  covered 
thick  with  cow-dung,  excepting  the  eastern  end,  which 
Mr  Pennant  caused  to  be  cleared,  and  where  the  tomb 
of  the  last  prioress  is  discernible,  though  mncb  de£k 
ced.  Her  figure  is  carved  in  a!to  relievo  on  the  face  of 
s  black  marble  sione.  An  angel  is  seen  on  each  »ide, 
and  above  ihem  is  a  cotnb  and  a  small  plate.  These  fi- 
gures occupy  one-half  the  stone.  On  the  other  half  U 
represented  the  Virgin  Mary  with  a  mitre  on  hec  head, 
and  the  infant  In  her  arms  ;  and  above  her  are  figures  cC 
the  sun  and  moon.  At  her  feet,  between  the  two  figurts, 
is  this  address,  supposed  from  the  prioress,  "  Sancia  Ma- 
ria, ora  pro  me  ;"  and  round  the  stone,  in  old  Britisn 
characters,  is  the  following  inscription  :  "  Hie  jacet  Do- 
mina  Anna  Donaldo  Firleti  Filia,  quondam  Fiioressa  it 
lona,  quEe  obiit  Anno  M.  D.  Xlmo.  cujus  Animam  A- 
brahamo  commeodan-.us". 

There  ate  some  other  monuments  on  the  floor ;  but 
they  are  so  effaced  tliii  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  nwde 
out.     The  rOof  over  the  eastern  end  of  this  chapdll 
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mains  entire,  consisting  of  four  arches  meeting  at  the  IcdumkUL 
top.  The  intervals  are  filled  up  with* thin  stones  placed 
edgewise,  forming  a  very  handsome  vault  or  canopj* 
The  architecture  of  the  nunnery,  which  is  in  the  Saxon 
style,  has  by  no  means  been  bad.  This  nunnery  was  filled 
with  canonessesof  St  Augustine,  and  dedicated  to  St  Oran, 
the  friend  of  Columba.  Though  these  nuns  were^  per*« 
mitted  to  live  in  community  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  reformation,  yet  it  was  not  for  many  years  after  Co^ 
lumba  came  to  T,  that  he  allowed  them  or  any  other  wo« 
men  to  settle  in  that  island,  for  he  was  no  friend  to  the 
fair  sex  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  have  held  them 
in  such  abhorrence,  that  he  detested  cattle  on  their  ac* 
county  and  would  not  permit  a  cow  to  come  near  his  sa» 
cred  walls,  because  "  s  far  am  he  bo,  bPdb  bean  ^s  far 
mm,  bH  bean,  bi*db  mallaeha  ,•**  "  where  there  is  a  cow 
there  must  be  a  woman,  and  where  there  is  a  woman 
there  must  be  mischief.'* 

The  nuns  for  some  time  lived  in  a  small  island  near  T^ 
which  is  still  called  the  Island  of  Nuns  f  but  the  abbots 
-who  succeeded  Columba,  not  being  so  unrelenting,  allow* 
ed  them  to  be  established  id  the  island,  where  they  wore 
a  white  gown  and  a  rochet  of  fine  linen.  On  the  north 
$ide  of  the  nunnery  chapel,  to  the  northward  of  this  builds 
ing,  is  a  causeway  leading  to  the  cathedral,  called  the 
Main  Street.  It  is  joined  by  two  others :  One  of  them  is 
called  the  Royal  Street,  and  the  other  Martyr  Street^ 
leading  to  the  Bay  of  Martyrs.  6n  the  west  side  of  it  is 
an  elegant  cross,  called  M'Lean's  Cross,  being  one  of  a 
great  number  (Mr  Pennant  says  S60)  that  were  standing^ 
in  this  island  at  the  reformation,  but  which  were  soon  af«- 
ter  demolished  by  order  of  a  provincial  assembly  held  in 
this  island.  These  crosses  were  probably  erected  in  con« 
sequence  of  vows,  or  perhaps  as  monuo^ents,  with  a  vaui 

Vol.  V.  I  i 
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Icolnm^ill   hope,  as  is  observed  by  the  above  mentioned  writer,  of 

perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  founders. 
Rinhnf  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the 

^I'j'  "  abbots  of  Icolumkill  maintained  a  jurisdiction,  not  only 
over  all  the  other  monasteries  that  branched  from  this, 
but  over  all  the  monks  of  this  abbey  that  exercised  the 
function  of  priest,  or  even  of  bishop,  in  other  places. 
Pennant  remarks,  that  Bede  speaks  of  this  singular  pre. 
eminence,  and  says  that  the  island  always  had  for  a  go- 
vernor an  abbot  presbyter,  whose  power  (by  a  very  ua- 
common  rule),  not  only  every  province,  but  even  the  bi- 
shops  themselves,  obeyed.  From  this  account  the  ene- 
mies to  episcopacy  have  inferred,  that  the  rank  of  bishoii 
was  a  novelty  introduced  into  the  church  in  corrupt  titnes; 
and  the  authority  they  assumed  was  an  arrant  usurpation, 
■inceasinipleabljotandpresbyler,forsoconsiderabIeaspB«, 
was  permitted  to  have  ihe  supeviorily.  In  answer  to  this 
Archbishop  Usher  advances,  that  the  power  of  ihc  Abfaoi 
of  lonawas  only  local,  and  extended  only  to  the  bishop 
who  resided  there  i  for  after  the  conijuest  of  the  lile  of 
Man  by  the  English,  and  ihc  division  of  the  see  afierthit 
event,  the  Biiihop  of  the  Isles  made  lona  his  residence, 
which  before  was  in  Man.  But  notwithstanding  ihis,  ilie 
venerable  Bede  seems  to  be  a  stronger  authority  than  ihe 
Ulster  Annals,  quolud  by  the  archbishop,  which  pretend 
no>.more  than  that  a  bishop  had  always  rcsi.lod  in  lona, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  refute  the  positive  assertion 
of  Ihe  most  respectable  author  we  have,  relating  to 
church  matters,  in  those  primitive  times.  The  truth 
teems  to  be,  that  lona  was  a  great  Culdee  scminarr, 
which  educated  and  sent  out  priests  and  bishops  to  a  great 
Variety  of  quarters  ;  aad  thus  its  abbot  or  president,  tlio' 
himself  orily  a  priest  or  presbyter,  had  a  very  exten'i\c 
ecclcsiatical  jurisdiction.     Whea  this  great  westerns 
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nary  united  itself  to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  pope  tad  bis  Iccten^Efk 
Agents  would  be  willing  to  accept,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  nominal  subjection  of  this  remote  establishment :  and 
thus  the  abbots  and  monks  of  Icolumkill,  considered  asao 
university^  retained  their  patronage  of  bishopricks  and 
numerous  parishes ;  and  an  anomalous  establishment  waa 
created,  by  whxcb  a  simple  presbyter  or  priest  had  jucisdit* 
lion  over  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 

St  Columba  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  foretold  thd 
profanation  of  his  retreat,  and  thut  it  would  one  day  bg 
restored  to  all  its  splendour,  in  the  foUowmg  versa : 

An  I  mo  oidhe,  I  mo  grtidh  ^ 

An  aite  gnth  mamaich  bidh  fcum  bt  $ 
Ach  rnun  tig  an  no^hal  ga  crich 

Bithidh  I  mar  a  bha. 

I  • 

O  sacred  dome  and  my  b*loT'd  abode  J 

Whote  walls  n«yw  echo  to  the  praise  of  Ood«  i 

The  time  shall  enme  when  hndii^  moaka  shall  M% 

And  lowing  Kerda  hone  occupy  their  phcci     *  v 

But  better  ages  shall  thereafter  come» 

And  praise  re-echo  in  this  sacred  dome. 

The  vieili^  of  I  from  the  east  it  Very  pictntes^ue  i  Art 
extent  of  flat  ground,  little  elevated  above  the  water,  t&m 
vered  with  the  remains  of  Tbreld  village^  still  inhabited, 
and  with  the  sacred  buildings.  Beyond  these  the  island 
rises  into  rocky  little  hills,  with  narrow  verdant  hdllowa 
between*  The  west  side  is  bold  iind  rocky,  and  the 
whole  is  a  singular  a>ihbination  of  rudeness  and  fertility. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  minute  particles  of  sea 
ahells,  mixed  with  black  fertile  mould,  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  white  clover^  crowds  foot^  and  daisies.  Bear, 
flax,  and  potatoes  succeed  well. 

We  come  next  to  the  large  Island  of  Mull.     It  is  sepa-  MnU. 
^ted  from  Morvto^  on  the  continent  of  Arggrkshire,  by -a; 
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^  long  narrow  channel,  cnlled  the  Sound  of  Mull;  asd  &oa 
the  more  southern  parts  of  that  county,  by  the  great  bay 
which  forms  the  entrance  from  the  south  to  the  Linnhe 
t^tcb,  and  the  great  Caledonian  Canal  across  the  Uland 
from  Fort  William  to  Inverness.  The  southern  side  of 
Mull  runs  due  cast  and  west.  Its  western  side,  as  for- 
ncrly  mentioned,  is  encroached  upon  by  a  great  bay,  in 
which  lie  the  islands  already  mentioned.  This  great  bay 
Avides  itself  into  two  lesser  bays  or  lochs,  which  run  fir 
into  the  country  ;  the  northern,  being  called  Loch-nan- 
gaul,  and  the  southern  Lich  Scridcn,  or  Locti  Leven.  Iq 
difieient  quarters  the  land  is  also  indented  by  a  variety  of 
bays,  such  as  Lochbuy  on  the  south,  LochspeH'e  and 
Lochdon  on  ihecast ;  and  north  of  these  ih*  Bay  of  Dow. 
art,  Macalister's  Bay,  Loch  Mingary,  and  Loch  Achu- 
nc.  The  shores,  for  the  moat  part,  bold  and  rocky,  but 
not  without  many  openings  and  flats  j  in  several  of  which 
are  found  banks  of  shells  crumbled  into  sand,  which  being 
spread  on  the  soil  produce  daisies  and  white  clover,  by 
destroying  the  moss  with  which  it  was  formerly  covei< 
ed. 

>*-  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  ragged  and  mono- 
tainous.  The  island  is  about  twenty-four  mtles  in  Icngiii 
from  e^st  to  west,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  breadth  front 
north  to  south  ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  must  not  bt 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  square  of  that  extent,  bein{ 
so  deeply  encroached  on  by  the  sea  on  its  western  side.  Il 
has  still  the  remains  of  ancient  woods,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been  gradually  cut  down.  Some  of  ibc 
mountains  form  excellent  sheep  walks  i  and  that  sort  of 
stock  has  now  become  the  favourite  one  in  the  island  ;  but 
a  very  great  part  of  the  territory  is  very  poor,  exhibitinj 
nothing  but  crags,  heath,  and  swampy  morasses.  Some 
nountains  rise  to  a  considerable  height.    From  the  topi^ 


the  mountain  called  Biem  Mon.  or  .the  ^  Great  Mooift-  ^"^  -, 
aio,'^  most  of  the  westera  isles  may,  with  a  dear  sky,  be 
seen  at  one  view,  as  distinctly  as  if  they  were  laid  down 
npon  a  sheet  of  paper.  BimnJmdb^  also,  or  ^  Prospeel 
Mountain,*'  as  the  word  seems  to  import,  commands  m 
very  extensive  view  on  all  sides,  and  sailors  give  it  the 
name  of  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

On  account  of  the  rugged,  hilly,  and  broken  nature  of Cshnf^ 
the  territory,  agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  is  only  employed  on  the  small  strips  of  land 
near  the  coast.  Although  the  sbeep-ferming  has  been  in- 
troduced, yet  great  numbers  of  Uack  cattle  are  anmiallj 
reared  and  exported,  for  which  t^is  country  is  very  well 
adapted :  and  indeed  it  is  chiefly  firom  the  sale  of  these 
that  the  peasantry  make  up  their  rents^  which  are  now 
paid  in  specie.  In  general,  however,  the  lands  are  let  so 
high,  that  many  of  the  small  tenants  canno^  with  all  their 
care,  make  up  their  rents  by  the  sale  of  cattle.  They  are 
therefore  obliged,  after  they  have  tilled  their  little  araUe 
ground,  to  leave  their  families^  and  go  to  some  of  dM 
southern  districts,  where  they  can  be  employed  in  nmkiog 
canals,  or  to  some  quarter  where  they  can  make  kelp«  In 
this  way  they  contrive  to  save  a  Ijittle  money,  with  which 
they  return  home  before  the  time  of  their  harvest.  There 
are  scarcely  any  indosores  in  this  island ;  and  as  every 
family  cultivates  a  little  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  they  arq 
obliged  to  employ  herds  to  tend  their  cattle  wherever  they 
feed,  to  prevent  their  eating  up  the  crops^  or  encroaching 
on  the  farms  of  their  neighbours.  The  want  of  inclosurea 
takes  a  number  of  bands  from  aettve  employmentSii 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  to  the  herds  habits  of  ex« 
trcme  indolence.  The  principal  pare  of  their  occupation 
consists  in  sitting  upon  a  bank,  and  occasionally  sending 
.^ir  dogs  when  the  cattle  are  gobg  astray.  These  dogilq 


MuU.     and  faithful  animals  save  them  all  the  labonr.    The  o 

moti  people  arc  picvemcd  from  deserlin^  this  mUctaH 

;  by  an  attachment  lo  iheir  nati' 
and  some  proprietors,  and  even  great  tacksmen  w! 
long  leases,  are  induced  to  persevere  in  the  old  unprof 
able  mode  of  overstocking  their  lands  with  people,  ilT 
consec]ueiice  of  the  wars  in  which  the  British  empire  h« 
recently  been  engaged,  which  enable  those  persons,  who 
can  easily  raise  considerable  bodies  of  troops,  to  recoro- 
inend  themselves  greatly  to  Government,  and  to  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  the  recruiting  service.  From  ill 
tiiis  it  follows  that  agnciUturc  is  here  in  a  very  low  stale;; 
and  though  it  is  capable  of  improvement,  it  cannot 
bably  be  carried  to  the  csicnt  of  supplying  the  iuhabirfl 
lants  with  com.  The  arable  land,  as  was  before  observed, 
lies  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore.  The  soil,  even 
there,  is  in  general  but  barren,  being  a  light  reddish  earth 
mixed  with  moss,  of  very  little  depth,  and  very  mucb 
under  water.  The  spots  which  deserve  a  more  favounUc 
description  are  in  proportion  very  few.  1  lie  cranmon  crop 
is  a  very  inferior  kind  of  oats,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
small  oats.  They  are  sown  abnut  the  end  of  March  ;  and 
it  is  generally  October,  and  someiimes  November,  before 
ihey  are  ripe.  The  common  return  is  three  seeds,  and  so 
light,  that  two  bolls  of  oats  only  make  one  of  meal.  Bar- 
ley is  sown  about  the  end  of  April,  and  is  ripe  about  the 
end  of  August.  It  generally  returns  from  six  to  ten  seeds; 
and  when  sown  on  old  ground  manured  with  sea-ware,  it 
sometimes  produces  six[eenfold.  This,  however,  is  very 
rare.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  the  barley  is  mude  into  whis- 
ky, which  is  much  too  commonly  used  in  the  High)andt.i 
The  late  acts,  obliging  distillers  to  lake  on 
undoubted-,'  diminished  the  number  of  stills  in  the  Higl 
lauds  i  yet  ill  mat  of  the  sequestered  glens,  each  iiidr 
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doil  distils  hit  own  spirit,  without  any  fear  of  detection  /  ^^ 
from  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

The  sea- ware  and  shell- suid,  which  are  used  as  ma- 
sure,  are  carried  to  the  fields  on  the  backs  of  horses  in 
baskets  or  creels.  The  plough  commonly  made  use  of  in 
this  island  is  very  rade,  and  is  probably  the  same  that  has 
been  used  for  centuries  back.  It  is  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast.  They  seem  to  use  it  because  they  are  not  ao* 
qiiainted  with  a  better.  There  are  no  ploughmakers ;  so 
that  each  farmer  is  obliged  to  make  his  own,  which  he  - 
does  in  the  manner  of  his  forefathers.  As  few  proprie* 
tors  in  the  Highlands  grant  leases  to  their  small  tenants^ 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  improvement  from  the  lat- 
ter* 

The  common  language  of  Mull  is  the  Gaelic,  though 
several  can  speak  English ;  and  were  th^  schools  properly 
encouraged,  this  language  would  gain  ground  fast ;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  ill  managed  and  ill  attended. 
Indeed,  the  encouragement  given  to  schoolmasters,  not 
only  here  but  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  EGghlands,  is  in*  - 
sufficient  to  induce  persons  properly  qualified  to  undertake ' 
this  useful  office.  In  general,  the  common  labourers  aro 
better  paid,  and  better  able  to  support  a  family,  than  the 
schoolmaster.  i 

There  are  two  stated  ferries  in  the  island  ;  one  to  Mor« 
Tcn,  and  the  other  from  Auchnacraig  to  Kerrera,  and 
thence  to  the  mainland  near  Oban.  By  this  last  near  2000 
black  cattle  are  annually  wafted  over  for  the  several  markets 
to  which  they  are  driven^  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  horses :  but  in  this  number  are  included  the  black  cattle 
firom  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Tiree,  which  are  driven  through 
Mull  in  their  way  to- the  low  country. 

The  only  mansion  of  note  in  the  island  is  Torloigh,  theAotiqjDitiei. 
rendence  of  Mr  McLean,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  large  pro« 
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portion  of  the  island.  A  considerable  part  also  belongi 
to  the  Duke  of  Argjlc,  whoie  fjcior  has  a  ntsi  rciideuce 
in  the  neighbouThood  of  Aros.  Upon  a  bold  headland 
projecting  into  the  sea  is  silunled  the  old  Castle  Duan, 
or  Dowart,  formerly  the  scat  of  tlie  M'Leans,  when 
they  were  proprieton  of  the  whole  isliind.  It  is  now  in 
ruins  ;  though  some  parts  of  it  are  so  far  habitable  as  la 
afford  accommodation  to  a  small  party  of  soldiets  de- 
tached from  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  to  repress  smug- 
glers. At  Aros  are  the  ruins  of  another  old  casile,  also 
buih  on  a  steep  rock  by  the  sea,  and  secured  on  the  land- 
side  by  a  moat  and  drawbridge.  It  is  said  lo  have  bcea 
long  the  residence  of  the  M'Donalds,  Lords  of  ihe  Isles. 

The  mineralogy  of  the  island  is  in  many  respects  worthy 
of  attention.  A  great  part  of  it  lies  on  a  mass  of  whin- 
stone,  only  different  from  basaltes  in  the  coarseness  of  lU 
grain.  In  many  places  the  rocks  are  basaltic,  and  often 
assume  a  regular  columnar  form.  Near  Aros  there  arc 
some  rocks  of  white  lava,  a  rare  mineral,  and  seemingly 
like  to  that  described  by  M.  Dolomieu  in  his  •'  Me- 
moires  sur  I'lsJe  de  Ponces."  Limestone  abounds,  some 
of  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  marble.  Some  seams 
of  coal  have  been  found  in  different  pans.  There  is  one 
three  feet  thick  in  the  hill  of  Bien-Anini,  the  property  of 
Sir  James  Riddel ;  which,  however,  it  has  never  been 
found  practicable  lo  work  lo  advantage.  The  quality  of 
the  coal,  however,  is  good.  A  seam  about  eighteen  inches 
thick  has  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Kilfinichcn,  the  prt^ 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  ;  and  the  same  mineral 
also  been  discovered  on  the  estate  of  BroSass,  the  pro] 
of  Captain  M'Lean  of  Kenlochleven.  In  one  place  then- 
is  a  stratum  of  coal  under  basaltes,  and  in  another  bassllcs 
incumbent  on  that  mineral ;  perhaps  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind  is  the  worfd.     These,  however,  must  be 
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dered  rather  as  objects  of  cunositj  in  the  science  of  au«^  Mali. 
n&niogy  than  of  practical  ntilitj.  It  is  so  totally  incoo* 
siatent  with  experience,  that  a  territoiy  consistmg  chieflj 
«f  whinstone  should  contain  an  nnintemipted  stratum  of 
coal  to  anj  great  extent,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  ex-> 
pect  great  benefit  from  the  specimens  of  that  mberal  found 
in  this  quarter.  In  the  mountain  of  Ben»£nich  a  singu- 
lar mineral  substance  is  said  to  have  been  discovered } 
viz*  a  s&eoUttf  or  compound  silidous  spar  impregnated  with 
petroleum.  Sandstone  and  granite,  of  a  fine  quality,  ar» 
abundant ;  and  pebUes,  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  ara*' 
found  on  the  shores.  At  Balphetiish  is  the  funoua  Ring-: 
ing  Stone ;  the  dimensions  are,  seven  £eet  long  -by  aix^"*^ 
broad,  and  four  feet  and  i^half  thick.  It  is  of  a  dull  grey 
colour,  spotted  with  stars  of  black  mica,  and  totally  di£" 
ferent  from  the  surrounding  rod^s.  It  is  so  bard  that  it 
is  impossible  with  a  common  luunmer  to  break  off  the 
smallest  bit ;  and  when  struck  with  a  stone  or  hanuner, 
it  yields  a  sound  like  bfau  or  cast  iron.  The  mineral  pro- 
perties of  this  curious  stone  have  not  yet  been  investiga- 
Ird.  As  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  mineralogy 
of  this  rude  and  broken  territory,  we  may  remark,  that 
in  many  places  it  is  formed  into  cavefns  of  considerable 
aize.  Of  these,  in  the  district  called  Airdmeanach,  ^Oq^^^^^ 
deserve  notice ;  one  is  called  JLadder  Cave.  There  is  m 
passage  to  this  cave  of  about  eighty  £eet  open  abov^  and 
where  two  men  may  walk  abreast.  A  breast-work  it 
built  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  as  a  defence.  To  tbia 
breast-work  aladder  is  standing  for  people  to  get  over  it  to 
the  cave ;  from  which  circumstance  it  took  its  name.  Within 
the  cave  there  is  room  for  about  eighty  men.  Here  is  m 
large  flag,  which  is  said  to  be  used  as  a  table,  and  some 
other  conveniencies.  In  this  cave,  tradition  says,  people 
took  shelter  in  times  of  trouble.  The  ether,  called  M'^n^ 
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_■* 
^'wU-  nen's  cave,  is  in  Airdmeinach.and  is  still  much  more  esps> 
cious  than  the  Ladder  Cave.  It  took  its  name,  as  tradition 
goes,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  nome  of  M'Kinnen  going 
in  to  search  for  the  bottom,  which  was  then  thought  im- 
possible to  find,  as  the  cave  was  supposed  to  go  quite  a- 
cross  the  country.  M'Kinnen  went  in,  and  was  never  heard 
of  again.  It  has,  however,  been  explored  in  later  limci; 
so  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of  M'Kinnen,  he 
must  have  been  killed  by  persons  who  had  taken  shcller' 
there,  and  considered  him  as  a  dangerous  spr  or  intrudi 
There  is  a  cave  in  loimor  called  the  Nun's  Ci 
Tsbenno-  The  only  village  worthy  of  notice  in  this  island  is  To. 
bermoray,  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Sound  of  Mulf.  It 
was  built  by  the  British  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Fisheries.  The  situation  of  this  village  ts  excellent  for  a 
fishing  station  and  seaport.  It  possesses  a  fine  bay,  shelt* 
ered  from  the  ocean  by  the  small  Isle  of  Calve  ;  and  it  ii 
situated  In  the  tract  of  the  shipping  which  pass  from  the 
western  parts  of  Britain  to  the  northern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  has  an  easy  communication  by  water  with  the 
fishing  lochs  in  one  direction,  and  with  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  Liverpool,  and  olher  considerable  towns,  in  the 
other.  The  Society  began  to  form  this  village  in  nsS; 
and  a  custom-house  and  posi-ofRce  were  established  here  tn 
nSl.  The  village  consists  of  aboul  iweniy  houses,  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  covered  with  slate,  besides  about 
thirty  huts  or  thatched  houses,  A  few  persons  follow  the 
mercantile  line,  particularly  the  Stevensons  of  Oban,  who 
have  here  established  one  of  their  warehouse*.  A  boat- 
builder  and  cooper  find  conslant  employment  in  preparing 
for  the  herring. fishery.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
of  salt  kept  here  for  supplying  the  busses  and  boats 
ring  the  fishing  seasons. 

Eastward  from  Mull,  in  the  mouth  of  the  Linnhe  Loi 
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IS  the  Island  of  Xiismore,  which  is  ten  miles  in  length  and   l^uunt.  ^ 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth.     It  was  anciently  the  seat 
•f  the  bishop  of  Argyle  (who  was  from  that  circumstance 
frequently  named  Epitcopus  Ltsmorensis).     The  present 
church  of  Lismore  is  the  chancel  of  the  old  cathedral, 
neW-roofed  about  forty  years  ago,  after  lowering  the  old 
walls  from  ten  to  seven  feet.     The  font  and  confessional 
chair  remain.     The  w^iUs  of  the  Bishop's  Castle  still  re- 
main pretty  entire,  four  miles  to  the  west  of  the  cathedral. 
It  has  a  square  open  court  within.  There  are  several  ves* 
tiges  of  fortified  camps,  and  an  old  castle  with  a  fosse  and 
drawbridge,  said  to  have  been  erected  by   the  Danes. ' 
Within  half  a  mile  of  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  circular 
towers  built  without  cement,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  all  the  western  isles  and  coasts,  as  well  as  in  Orkney 
and  Caithness,  called  Duns  or  ficts  houses.     The  whole 
island  seems  to  rest  upon  a  bed  of  limestone.    In  the  bot-Miner^ 
torn  of  every  marsh  or  lake  is  found  marl  from  ten  to  six* 
teen  feet  deep.     There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  a  lime- 
stone rock,  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  tides,   a  seam, 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  broad,  of  a  concretion  comp6- 
sed  of  all  the  varieties  of  shells  to  be  found  on  these 
coasts,  with  now  and  then  a  small  mixture  of  charcoal,  as 
firm,  and  nearly  as  solid,  as  the  rock  surrounding  it,  te 
which  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  united  and  to  make  a  part. 
Pieces  of  it  have  been  carried  to  Edinburgh.     Water 
^  running  over  the  face  of  the  limestone  rock  in  this  island 
generally  dissolves  the  softer  particles  of  it,  and  leaves  the 
Hiore  solid  parts  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  grotesque  figures. 
The  limestone  rocks  in  Lismore  lie  all  in  one  direction,  in 
layers  one  above  another,  nearly  from  south-east  to  north- 
west.   There  are  seams  or  spars,  three  or  four  feet  broad, 
of  remarkable  hard  flinty  rocks  or  stones,  running  aoross 


LUnurE.  the  isluid,  at  the  dislacce  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  twt 
miles.  These  seams  apptar  in  a  direct  line  wilh  those  in 
Lismore,  on  llic  opposite  coast  of  Morven,  where  lliere  it 
no  limestone.  But  of  all  the  curiosiiies  in  this  island, 
the  most  remarkable  seem  to  be  deer  and  perhaps  eiit 
horns,  of  great  size,  and  cow  horns  of  still  a  much  greata 
size  in  proportion.  The  pith  of  one  of  the  latter,  though 
much  shrivelled  and  withered,  is  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  root.  Tradition  asserts,  ihatthia  island  was 
of  old  a  deer  forest  ;  and  the  number  ol  deer  horns  and  a 
deer  skeleton,  found  quite  eniiie,  confirms  the  assertion. 
It  is  suid  that  the  seventh  most  successful  hunting  chace' 
which  Fingal  ever  had  was  in  this  island;  and  the  inhabii- 
ants  pretend  lo  point  cut  Sho-rma-  ian-Ftoun,  the  "  hill  or 
eminence  ot  the  Fi.igalian  fair  ladies,"  on  which  tfaey  sat 
lo  view  the  diversion. 

This  island  is  divided  among  at  least  four  proprietofs. 
Its  soil  is  a  rich  black  loam  upon  limestone.  It  is  so  very 
black  that  it  looks  like  moss,  and  feels  like  soap  wbeo 
wrought  in  the  hand.  The  crops  raised  here  are  oats,  po* 
tatoes,  and  beaiis,  and  of  laie  some  flax.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  arable  land  is  under  beans,  they  being  fre- 
quently sown  two  or  three  times  successively  on  the  same 
fields.  There  is  no  regular  cropping  practised  in  thii 
island.  On  some  farms,  as  already  staled,  the  tenants  sow 
beans  in  the  same  spot  of  ground  three  times  succcssiTely, 
then  two  crops  of  oats,  and  afterwards  they  plant  pot*- 
toes.  The  intield  is  constantly  in  crop  ;  and  when  the 
euttieid  is  allowed  to  lie  a  year  or  two  in  pasture,  the  te- 
nants in  November  lake  spades  and  dig  some  earth  out  of 
the  furrows,  and  throw  it  on  the  ridges,  which  is  here  aill- 
t&  faiiotving i  and  in  the  spring  fallowing  some  of  then 
scatter  a  little  dung  on  these  ridges,  and  plough  tbem  for 
fcear  or  big.  It  is  with  difficulty  the  soil  is  ploughed  hat^ 
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owing  to  the  limestone  rocks  which  tlgDd  J^f  throofb  it,  lUntn.  ^ 
bat  in  socb  ibtrp  potnti,  that  the  iiufxce  at  leut  might 
be  rendered  passable  for  the  plough  hy  breaking  then)  off. 
There  ■■  little  lime,  &c.  used  in  Liamore ;  as  frona  wanboC 
toad*  they  cannot  ute  cuti,  aed  are  oUiged  to  carry  Ovei^ 
thing  on  horseback.  NotwilhstandiBg  these  circnmttu- 
cet,  and  the  defective  •kill  of  Uk  tenants^  tolerable  cnft  ■ 
are  prodoced,  in  coniegnenca  of  the  natural  excelleoce  of 
the  «h]. 

Proceeding  southward  to  the  coast  of  Lara,  is  dw  island  Kcmt^ 
«f  Eerrera,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  ibc  islasd  of 
Mull,  and  one  mile  from  the  mainland  of  tba  distriot  of 
Jjom.  It  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadH^  and 
is  indoded  in  the  pariah  of  KiUbride.  Its  kurftce  ia  very 
hilly,  and  many  of  the  rocks  have  a  volcanic  s|q>eacanflr. 
It  ia  the  property  of  Mr  M'Dougall  of  Dunolly,  cxceptisg 
«  smaU'.&rm  which  bdongs  to  the  £ari  of  Breadalbane. 
It  possesses  two  good  harbonn^  called  the  Arintrsuve  and 
Horse  Shoe  Bay.  King  Alexandov  whea  upon  mi  expe- 
'  dition  agwnst  the  Daiui^  caught  a  fisver  and  died  in  tbhr 
Uand,  Ml  the  Sth  of  July  1240.  His  ships  were  anchored 
in  the  Horse  Shoe  Bfty,  whik  he,  for  the  benefit  of  hat' 
health,  was  on  shore ;  and  the  place  where  his  pavilion 
was  erected  bears  the  name  of  Dainty  i.  e.  the  "  King's, 
Place,"  from  that  circumstance. 

Farther  south  from  tfae  same  coast  is  a  group  of  ije^g,^,^^ 
which  are  noted  on  account  of  the  valuable  slates  which 
they  produce.  The  principal  of  them  ia  the  Island  of 
Eadale  or  Easdale.  It  is  adranti^eously  situated  with* 
in  a  few  minutea  sailing  to  every  vessel  that  pnsifi 
through  the  Sound  of  Mull  round  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  whether  bound  for  the  Baltic,  Ireland,  Leith, 
or  London.  A  fine  bridge  has  lately  been  built,  which 
connects  the  island  with  the  mainland.  The  island  is 
nearly  circular,  about  one  wle  and  a  half  in  dlame- 
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^Endile.  ter,  and  is  celebiated  for  its  having  afforded  tbe  bm 
and  greatest  quantity  of  slate  (ardtsia  tegularis)  of  anjf 
spot  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britain.  The  slale  occupiei 
the  whole  island,  traversed  at  many  places  with  basahic 
veins,  2nd  thin  layers  of  quanzoze  and  calcareous  stone]. 
The  slate  has  been  quarried  here  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  ;  and  of  late  has  been  wrought  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  upwards  of  5,000,000  of  slates  are  annually 
shipped  from  the  island.  The  number  of  workmen  etn* 
ployed  are  about  300.  Tbe  constant  demand  for  the  £as- 
dale  slate  has  caused  the  surface  to  be  cut  very  low,  ei* 
ccpt  at  the  south  end  ;  and  as  the  greater  part  is  now  oo  a 
level  with  the  sea,  it  must  either  be  abandoned,  or  wroaght 
at  a  considerably  greater  expence  by  means  of  machinetf . 
As  already  mentioned,  however,  the  strata  of  slate  are  doi 
confined  to  Kasdale  only  ;  Luing  and  Leil  abound  with 
slates  of  the  same  quality,  and  safe  anchoring  ground  con- 
tiguous  almost  to  every  quarry,  where  vessels  of  any 
burden  may  safely  ride. 

Scarba.  To  the  southward  of  these  is  Scarba,  an  island  aboai 

three  miles  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  same  breadth.  It 
is  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous.  It  lies  between  ibe 
mainland  and  the  northern  point  of  the  Island  of  Jura. 
The  famous  Gulf  of  Braecan  lies  between  Jura  and  Scar- 
ba. The  sound  between  these  two  islands  is  narrow ;  and 
forming  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
internal  sea  on  the  coast  of  Argylc,  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
lence of  tlie  tides  are  tremendous.  The  gulf  is  most 
awful  with  the  flowing  tide.  In  stormy  weather,  with 
that  tide,  it  eshlbils  an  aspect  in  which  a  great  deal  of  itie 
terrible  is  blended.  Vast  openings  are  formed,  in  which 
one  would  think  the  bottom  might  be  seen.  Immense  bo- 
dies of  water  tumble  headlong,  as  over  a  precipice ;  then 
rebounding  from  the  abyss,  meet  the  torrents  from  aboTl^  i 
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Tliejdadi  together  with  inconceiv«ble  impetaositj^tadl  rise  J°^  ^^^ 
CDaming  to  a  prodtgious  height  above  the  turface*  The 
noise  of  their  conflict  is  heard  through  the  garroanding 
isUnds.  This  golf  is  an  object  of  as  great  terror  to  the 
modem,  as  Sylla  and  Charybdis  were  to  the  aodent  mari- 
ners. It  is  industriously  avoided  by  all  who  navigate 
these  sounds.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  vessels 
being  drawn  into  iu  Large  stout  vespels  make  their  wajr 
through  it  in  its  greatest  rage  j  but  to  small  craft  it  proves 
immediate  destruction. 

Adjoining  to  Scarba  is  Lnnga,  which  is  not  so  OBO*>n^^^^i^^ 
ainousy  and  is  about  two  miles  long  ttnd  half  a  mile  and  ^ams* 
broad.  Balnanaigh  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is 
all  a  slate  quarry.  This  quarry  has  been  worked  for  many 
years  back,  and  found  to  jrield  v<ery  good  slate*  There 
are  generally  about  thirty  men  employed  in  it,  who  work 
by  the  piece,  or  at  so  much,  the  thousand  of  slate.  lUiuna 
and  the  other  neighbouring  small  isles  abound  in  strata  of 
slate. 

From  the  island  of  Scarba,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Jan- 
the  coast  of  Lorn,  the  Island  of  Jura  stretches  towards  the 
aouth*west,   increasing  in  breadth  as  it  proceeds.    Its 
south-western  part  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Isia  by 
a  narrow  sound  or  strait.     Jura  extends  fully  thirty  miles 
in  length,  and  is^  on  an  average,  seven  in  breadth.     It  is 
the  most  rugged  of  the  Western  Isles,  being  composed 
chiefly  pf  huge  rocks  piled  on  one  another  in  the  nt* 
most  disorder,  naked,  and  incapable  of  cultivation.    The 
chief  of  these  mountains  extend  in  the  form  of  a  ridge 
from  south  to  n^th,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  islaudU 
They  are  four  in  number,  which  are  termed  the  Paps  of  ^^p*  of 
Jura,  and  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance,  terminating  "^ 
the  western  prospect  from  the  continent,  and  are  often  co« 
Tered  with  clouds  and  darkness.  .  The  southern  one  is 


termed  Bienn-Achaolais,  "  iheMountain  of  the  Sound,"  u 
being  near  to  the  Sound  of  Isla;  the  nest  and  highest, 
Biinn-an-Oir,  "  the  Mounlain  of  Gold  ;"  the  third, 
Bienti'Sbfunta,  "  the  Consecrated  Mountain  ;"  and  that  to 
[he  north  Corra-bhien,  "  the  Steep  Mountain,"  Mr  Pen- 
nant  ascended  Bienn-an~Oir  with  much  difficulty.  It  U 
composed  of  large  stones  covered  with  mosses  near  the 
base,  but  all  above  were  bare  and  unconnected  with  each 
other,  "  The  wJiole,"  says  he,  "  seemed  a  vast  caira 
erected  by  the  sons  of  Saturn."  The  grandeur  of  the 
prospect  firom  the  top  compensated  for  the  labour  of  av 
cending  the  mounlain.  From  the  west  side  of  ilie  hill 
ran  a  narrow  stripe  of  rock  into  the  sea,  called  the  "  Slide 
of  the  old  Hagg."  Jura  itself  displayed  a  stupendoui 
front  of  rock,  varied  with  innumerable  little  lakes  of  the 
most  romantic  appearance,  and  calculated  to  raise  granil 
and  sublime  emotions  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  To 
the  south  the  island  of  I!ay  lay  almost  under  his  feet,  and 
beyond  tJiat  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  east,  Gigha, 
Kintyrc,  Arran,  and  the  Friih  of  Clyde,  bounded  by  Air- 
shire,  and  an  amazing  tract  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ben- 
Lomond  and  the  mountains  of  Argyle  Proper.  Scarba  fi- 
nished the  northern  view.  Ower  the  Western  Ocean  were 
seen  Colonsay,  Qronsay,  Hull,  lona,  StalTa,  and  the 
neighbotiring  isles  ;  and  still  further,  the  long-extended 
islands  of  Coll  and  Tyrie.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  hi* 
friends  ascended  Bienn-Sbeunta,  and  found  it  by  actual 
measurement  to  be  2350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
but  fiienn-an-Oir  is  considerably  higher,  being  elevated 
2420  feet  above  the  same  level.  The  west  side  of  the 
island  is  not  Ht  for  cultivation.  It  is  wild  and  rugged,  in- 
tersected by  many  torrents,  which  come  mshtng  down 
hom  the  mountains  ;  and  hats  been  deemed  so  inhospitable 
'hat  e»  person  thoos^s  to  fiit  his  habitati«n  in  ir.     AHH 
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iahabitaiits  live  on  the  east  side  of  the  Island.  H^rc,  sU  ?«*■ 
long  the  margin  of  the  sea,  the  coast  is  prettj  level ;  but 
at  a  little  distance  frona  the  shore,  there  is  a  gradual  as- 
cent. The  whole  of  this  side  forms  a  pleasant  scene  | 
the  coast  in  several  places  indented  with  bays  and  har« 
hours ;  the  arable  and  pasture  grounds  spread  out  on  the 
declivity,  and  terminate  at  the  base  of  these  huge  rockj  Mtosmtk 
mountains,  which  form  a  romantic  and  awful  back* ground. 
The  stones  forming  the  mountains  are  of  white  or  red 
^uartzose  granite,  some  of  which  are  bfeceiated,  or  filled 
with  crystalline  kernels  of  an  amethystine  colour.  Thd 
other  stones  of  the  island  are  of  a  bluish- coloured  slate^ 
reioed  with  red,  so  fine  as  to  be  used  for  a  whetstone,  a 
micaceoas  sandstone^  and  at  the  northern  extremity  a 
quarry  of  micaceous  granite.  There  is  great  abundance  of 
iron  ore,  and  a  vein  of  the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  On 
the  shores  of  the  west  coast  there  are  found  great  quantities 
•f  a  fine  kind  of  sand,  which  is  carried  awsly  for  the  mstA 
nufacture  of  glass; 

The  soil  aldng  the  shore  is  thin  and  stony.  At  a  greater SoiL 
height  it  becomes  moory  ;  and  in  some  places  there  is  iiff 
^roveable  moss.  Along  the  foot  of  the  moimtain^,  which 
proceed  in  a  ridge  from  north-east  to  south-west,  are  nu^ 
merdus  srprings^  forming  what  is  called  spouty  ground. 
The  crops  of  oats  are  not  good;  Barley,  potatoes,  and 
flax,  succeed  better.  Artificjal  grasses  are  unknown  ;  and 
lime  cannot  be  procured  by  the  poor  cultivators.  Th«  only 
manure  is  sea-weed^  which  can  be  had  in  abundande^  Se^^-^jj^^ 
Ireral  kinds  of  ted  deer  still  traverse  the  mountains;  in 
which  also  are  found  abundance!  of  grouse  and  black 
game*  Numerofus  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  have  of  late 
been  introduced  upon  the  high  grounds.  Mr  Pennant 
mentions  a  small  worm,  a  native  of  the  island,  that, 
though  in  a  less  pernieioixs  degree,  resembled  iht /uria  mm 

Vol.  V*  l^k 
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J"^^  ftntalit  of  Linnxus  :  ihe  jillaa,  or  liillc  worm  of  Jon, 
small  9.%  a  sewing  thread,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  ta 
length,  insinuates  itself  under  the  sltin,  causes  x  rednesi 
and  greai  pain,  and  works  its  way  t^rom  place  lo  pU«. 
The  cure  med  bj  the  Inhabitants  is  a  poultice  made  of 
cheese  and  honej.  Sloes  are  the  only  fruits  of  the  island  ; 
an  acid  is  made  from  the  berries  of  the  cnouniaiD  uh ; 
Kud  a  kind  of  spirit  is  also  dis:illed  from  ihem.  Neccs- 
•ity  has  inslrucied  the  inhabitants  in  the  use  of  native  dyti. 
Thus  the  juice  of  ihe  healh-tops  supplies  a  bright  ;el- 
low  ;  the  roots  of  the  waler-lilly  produces  a  dark  brown  ; 
the  astringent  roots  of  the  yellow  water  iris  is  one  of  the 
ingredients  tn  striking  a  black  colour  ;  and  the  gaiiam  ve- 
rum,  called  rbu  by  the  islanders,  affords  a  fine  red,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  rahia  t'mctorum,  or  madder. 
Hartoun.  There  are  two  very  fine  harbours  on  the  east  sideoftbe 
island;  that  to  the  south  i^  called  the  Small  Isles,  and  ibitts 
the  north  the  Lowlandinan's  Bay.  They  are  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other.  The  harbour  at  the  Small  tslei  n  t 
capacious  bay,  about  four  miles  in  extent.  Into  the  moutti 
of  this  bay  are  thrown  l<H)giiudinally  three  or  four  idaoilf, 
which  leave  but  narrow  openings  into  the  harbour,  and 
form  a  strong  barrier  against  the  violence  of  the  sea.  ll 
is  from  these  islands  that  the  harbour  takes  its  name.  Lot'- 
landman's  Bay  opens  towards  the  south,  is  con  I  reeled  at 
the  entrance  by  two  points  of  land,  which  run  out  like  ino 
arms,  but  is  prttiy  capacious  within.  The  hu-boui  of 
Small  Isles  is  rather  shallow  for  vessels  of  ^eat  draught 
of  water  ;  but  this  is  deep  enough  for  any  vessel.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellence  of  these  harbours,  and  tJi« 
Jura  is  only  a  few  hours  sailing  from  the  lochs  whei*  her- 
rings are  fished,  there  are  no  vessels  above  five  or  sis  tons 
burthen  belonging  to  the  island  j  and  of  these  there  ire 
None  employed  in  the  fisheries.     The  course  of  the  li^u 
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aitfilg  the  eoast  of  Jura^  particularly  in  the  Sound  of  Scar-  lur*- 
bft,  and  in  that  of  Hay,  is  very  rapid.  The  navigation 
of  the  Sound  of  Day  is  dangerous ;  not  only  from  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  running  six  miles  an  hour,  and  from 
the  sudden  squalls  which  conie  from  the  neighbouring 
hills,  but  also  from  foul  ground. 

In  this  island  are  several  caims,rude  obelisks,  and  Duns.  AntlqaitiM; 
One  relic  of  antiquity  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  u- 
tility  in  former  times.  In  several  places,  along  the  de» 
divity  of  a  hill,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  wall  usu- 
ally terminating  at  a  lake  or  a  precipice.  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  wall  there  is  a  deep  pit^  about  twelve  feet 
diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  very  much  contracted  at  the 
bottom.  This  the  tradition  of  the  country  says  was  a  con- 
trivance used  in  former  times  for  taking  the  wild  boar. 
The  huntsmen  drove  him  along  the  wall  till  he  took  re- 
fuge at  last  in  the  pit,  and  there  was  made  captive. 

The  climate  of  Jura,  like  that  of  the  other  western  isles  ^^^*"**^* 
imd  coasts  of  Scotland,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  moiit  cha- 
racter. The  winds  blow  generally  from  the  west,  and  Sweep- 
ing along  the  broad  surface  of  the  Atlantic  come  loaded 
Ivith  moisture.  The  clouds,  intercepted  by  the  high  billsy   • 
dften  descend  io  torrents.    At  the  same  time  the  air  never 
stagnates ;  the  breezes  from  the  sea  are  constant ;  and  strong 
trinds  are  extremely  frequent.     The  diseases  that  occur 
are  usually  of  an  inflammatory  tendency,  or  result  fromt 
poor  food  and  defective  clothing.     In  other  respects,  it 
would  seem  that  to  persons  possessing  a  sound  natural 
constitution,  that  sort  of  wet,  windy,  and  unsteady  cli- 
mate, in  which  the  ait  is  very  pure,  and  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  are  not  felt,  is  favourable  to  long  life.    Ac- 
cordingly, Argyleshire,  almost  the  whole  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  insular,  has  presented  numerous  instance* 
•f  longevity.  The  rugged  Jura  boasts  of  a  patriarch,  Gil- 
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Colonwy  lour  Wac-Crain,  whose  age  exceeded  that  of  Jenkins  w 
Oraaaj.  Put ;  for  he  kept  J  SO  Chrijtnaasses  in  his  owa  house,  i^d 
'  died  in  the  reigu  of  Charles  ihe  First.  It  may  also  be  re 
marked,  that  Provost  Brown,  late  of  Inverary,  wh«a  100 
years  oM,  headed  one  of  the  contending  parties  at  a  ihiiUy 
match  (a  game  peculiar  to  North  Britain,  something  simi- 
lar to  the  golf},  and  carried  the  town's  colours  in  pcccn< 
sion  among  the  victors.  He  died  in  the  1 16th  year  of  hit 
age.  A  variety  of  individuals  are  meniioned  in  this  quar- 
ter of  Ihe  world,  who  have  remsined  capable  of  crertinj 
themselves  in  an  active  manner  between  the  age  of  CO  and 
100,  and  even  beyond  the  last  of  these  periods. 
C^<*°*T  The  two  islands  of  Colonsay  and  Oronsay  form  a  part  of 
the  parochial  district  of  Jura,  tho'  situated  at  a  very  consi- 
derable distance  to  the  westward,  and  nearer  lo  Ula.  They 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  sound,  irhich 
is  dry  at  low  water  ;  so  that  ihey  may  wiih  propriety  be 
considered  as  forming  one  island.  They  are  said  lo  de- 
rive their  names  from  two  saints.  Colin  and  Oran.  Orin 
had  his  cell  in  Colonsay,  but  gave  his  name  to  the  neigli- 
bonring  island.  The  surface  is  unequal,  having  a  consi- 
derable number  of  rugged  hills  covered  vith  heath;  but 
rone  of  the  eminences  deserve  the  name  o_f  mountains.  It 
contains  about  BOOO  acres,  of  which  30tiO  are  arable.  The 
soil  is  light,  and  along  the  shores  it  inclines  to  sand,  pro- 
ducing early  and  tolerable  crops.  Of  late  the  system  of 
converting  arable  land  into  pasture  has  prevailed,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  two  islands  is  covered  with  black  cattle. 
The  sea-wcet!,  of  which  there  is  abundance  for  kelp  and 
manure,  has  been  tried  with  success  upon  meadow  grouod. 
When  the  surface  is  quite  covered  with  it  in  winter,  a  di*- 
■olulion  and  incorporation  with  the  soil  lakes  place;  the 
OHtural  clover  and  finer  grasses  are  encouraged  to  shoot  up, 
and  a  most  luxuriant  crop  follows.     The  pasture  on  tli* 
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low  grounds,  especially  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  is  ^'^7- 
tmcommonlyTich.  Great  numbers  of  rabbits  live  in  these 
islands,  but  no  hares  nor  partridges,  and  very  few  grouse* 
The  remains  of  several  popish  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in 
Colonsay.  There  was  a  monastery  of  Cistercians  in  this 
island.  Their  abbacy  stood  in  Colonsay,  and  its  priory  in 
Oronsay.  The  remains  of  the  abbacy  were,  with  Gothic 
barbarity,  torn  asunder  not  many  years  ago,  and  the  stones 
put  into  a  new  building*  The  walls  of  the  priory  are  still 
standing,  and,  next  to  Icolumkill,  is  one'  of  the  finest 
religious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  the  Hebrides*  No 
Bietals  of  any  kind  have  been  discovered  in  Colonsay. 
Black  talc,  the  mica  lamellata  martialis  nigra  of  Crontsedt, 
is  found  here,  both  in  large  detached  flakes  and  immer- 
sed  in  indurated  clay  ;  also  rock-stone,  formed  of  mica 
and  quartr.  An  imperfect  granite  is  not  unfrequent. 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fine  eoral  on  the  banks  round 
these  islands  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  kelp  is  an- 
nually made  from  the  sea-weed  thrown  upon  the  coast. 

To  the  south  of  Colonsay,  and  the  south-west  of  Jura,lih7* 
IS  the  Island  of  I  slay.  Its  figure  resembles  nearly  that  o^ 
a  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  its  form  would  be  triangular,  did 
not  a  deep  bay  encroach  far  into  the  southern  side.  Its 
apex  or  point' is  towards  the  north.  It  is  twenty-eight 
zniles  long,  and  about  eighteep  in  breadth.  This  island 
was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  McDonalds  when  Lords 
of  the  Isles.  Instead  of  a  throne  the  chieftains  stood  on  a 
stone  seven  feet  square,  in  which  there  was  a  hollow  end 
to  receive  their  feet.  Here  the  chief  was  crowned  and  a- 
iiointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven  inferior  priests, 
in  presence  of  his  chieftains.  The  ceremony  (after  the  new 
lord  had  collected  his  kindred  and  vassals)  was  truly  patri- 
archal.  After  putting  on  his  armour,  helmet,  and  sword, 
he  took  an  oath  to  rule  as  his  ancestors  had  done ;  that 


was,  to  govern  as  a  father  would  his  children.  Hit  p 
pie,  ill  reiurn,  swore  ihat  ibey  would  obey  him  as  ehil- 
^en  paj-  obedience  to  ihe  command  of  ihcir  parents.  In 
fonnei  limes  the  dominions  of  liie  polenlale  consisicd  of 
the  whoie  of  the  Hebrides;  and  the  peninsula  of  Kb- 
tyre  usually  shared  the  fjle  of  the  isles ;  for  we  find  thai 
in  IQ'ji,  after  one  of  tlie  grants  of  the  isles  by  the 
Kings  of  ^coihnd,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  to  bring  Kin- 
tyre  wiihiD  the  compass  of  the  grant,  had  his  barge  draiva, 
Qoder  sail,  over  the  isthmus  of  Tarberi ;  after  which,  con- 
■idering  liis  power,  not  even  the  Scottish  monarch  wu 
so  hardy  as  tu  deny  that  Kiniyre  waj  an  island.  About 
li86  his  dominions  consisted  only  of  Isia,  Jura,  Kinijre, 
Kna^dale  j  so  reduced  were  they  from  ihcir  former  power. 
O'l  tlie  ea:t  side  of  the  island  the  surface  is  hilly,  aixl 
coveted  with  heath  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  ihc  island  is 
flai,  -ltd,  where  uncultivated,  covered  with  a  fine  greeB 
5i«ard.  The  coast  is  rugged  and  rocky,  but  indented  by 
Du.ncrous  bays  and  liarbtinrs,  which  are  safe  landing  pla< 
cts  t'oi  small  vessels  ;  and  at  Locbindale  is  a  harbour fot 


ijuay,  opposite  ti 


Shijjs  of  considerable  burden,  with  i 
lar^e  village  ol  Bowmore.  There  are  several  lakes ;  niiil 
the  island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivu- 
lets, which  abound  with  trout  and  salmon.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  Loch  Finlagati,  about  three  miles  in  ciicuit, 
wilh  the  islet  of  the  same  name  in  the  middle. 

Near  the  isL  t  called  Finlagan  is  another  little  isle,  called 
Illan-na-Coillt,  the  "  Island  of  Council,"  where  thirteen 
judt>e9  constimlly  sat  to  decide  differences  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  M'Donald^,  and  received  for  their  trouble  the 
eleventh  pnrt  of  the  value  of  the  contested  afiair.  In  the 
first  island  were  burred  the  wives  and  children  of  tbe 
Lord-,  of  'he  I  les ;  bur  their  own  persons  wer«  defositc4 
in  the  more  »cred  ground  of  lona. 
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Tht  crops  are  principall  j  bear  and  oats ;  but  though  these     ^^T- 
sure  uncommonly  abundant,  upwards  of  L.lOOO  worth  of 
^grain  is  annually  imported.  This  want  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  distillation  of  whisky,  which  is  much  practised  keri^ 
this  district  having  the  privilege  of  distilling  without  being 
subject  to  the  excise  laws.     Much  flax  is  raised  here,  for 
which  the  moist  soil  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  To  the  va- 
lue of  about  L.2000  or  L.3000  is  annually  exported  in 
coarse  yarn.  Agriculture  is  in  its  rudest  state,  although  the  Cropi^ 
country  is  blest  with  the  finest  manures ;  possessing  not 
only  marly  sea- weed,  coral,  and  shell-sand  in  abundance, 
but  also  an  extent  of  thirty-six  square  acres  of  excellent 
limestone,  which  might  be  burnt  to  advantage  with  the 
peat  and  turf  with  which  the  island  abounds*     Numbers 
of  cattle  are  imported  for  feeding  ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  pastures  are  overstocked,  and  in  a  severe  winter 
many  die  from  want.  Ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  island 
from  the  young  tops  of  heath,  mixing  two-  thirds  of  that 
plant  with  one- third  of  malt,  sometimes  adding  hops.  Be- AalmaU 
sides  the  usual  domestic  animals,  there  are  here  found 
weasles,  otters,  and  hares  ;  the  latter  dark-coloured,  smaU, 
$ind  bad  runners.    The  birds  are  eagles,  peregrine  falcons, 
(Doorfowl,    ptarmigans,    red- breasted  gooseanders,'  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  herons^  £cc.     The  fish  are  plaise,  smear 
dab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  callans,  lump  fish,   &c. ;  an4 
sometimes  is  seen  that  rare  fish,  the  lepadogaster  of  Mr 
Crouan.     Vipers  swarm  in  the  heath;  and  the  natives 
are  said  to  cure  the  wound  by  a  poultice  of  hemlock  and 
lienbane. 

Isla  is  rich  in  minerals.     A  lead-mine  was  here  long  Mtnenb. 
wrought.  The  ore  is  lead  much  mixed  with  copper,  which  Lesd  miiuy 
renders  the  separation  expensive  and  troublesome.     The 
veins  rise  to  the  surface^  have  been  worked  at  intervals  foi; 


,  ages,  and  probably  in  ihe  lime  of  the  Norwegian^ — ■  oat 
tion  of  miners.  The  oltl  adveniurers  worked  by  trench- 
ing, which  is  apparent  every  where.  The  trenches  ate 
not  above  six  feet  deep,  aiid  the  veins  nhich  opened  into 
them  not  above  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  yei,  by  oitanj  of 
some  instrument  unknown  to  iis  at  present,  they  pickfd 
or  scooped  out  the  ore  with  good  success,  following  it,  in 
that  narrow  space,  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  The  veins 
are  of  various  thickness,  the  strings  numcroits,  conducting 
to  large  bodies,  but  fjulckly  exhausted.  The  lead-ore  it 
good  ;  the  copper  yields  ihiiiy- three  pounds ^^r  hundred, 
and  forty-ounces  of  silver  from  a  ion  of  the  metal.  The 
lead-ore  is  smelted  in  an  air  furnace  near  Frecport ;  uid 
as  much  sold  in  the  pig  as  lately  to  one  adventurer  brought 
in  L.eOOO.  Not  far  from  these  mines  are  vast  strata  of 
thai  species  of  iron  called  hep-ore,  of  the  concreted  kind , 
beneath  that  large  quantities  of  vitriolic  mundic.  On  the 
lop  of  a  hill,  at  some  little  distance,  are  some  rocks  wiili 
great  veins  of  emery  running  in  the  midst,  in  a  horizontal 
(lirectiou,  and  from  one  to  three  feet  thick.  Asmallquaft^K 
tily  of  quicksilver  has  been  found  in  the  moors,  wtnAB 
ought  to  encourage  a  farther  search.  ^B 

fs.  Various  remains  of  antiquity  are  to  be  seen  in  tte 
island.  In  the  parish  of  Kilchoraan,  which  forms  iha 
western  districi,  there  is  one  lake  which  covers  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fine 
trouls.  There  are  several  large  oak  trees  at  the  boilom 
cf  it,  which  shows  the  cnuntry  was  once  under  wood. 
In  ihis  lake  there  is  a  small  island  fortified  very  strong. 
lis  bastions  arc  all  entire.  To  this  fort  it  is  said  that 
M'Donald  of  Islay  betook  himself  in  his  difEcultiei. 
In  the  parish  of  Kildallon,  on  the  east  side  of  I 
Kock,  there  is  a  tower  or  castle  Itnown  by  ihc  catnc  ■ 
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San-na-Omhaig.  This  castle  is  bailt  on  a  large  rodk^ 
which  is  surrounded  bj  the  sea  on  all  aides,  ej^cept  the 
Borth.  There  are  still  on  the  north  the  remains  of  noAnj 
old  houses  that  had  been  built  for  barracks  and  storehoiw 
ses*  Some  of  the  cellars  and  the  baker's  house  are  still  vi«* 
sible  here.  There  is  a  very  strong  wall  on  the  west  side 
between  the  castle  and  the  barracks ;  and  the  side-walls 
of  a  large  gate  are  still  standing.  The  gate  is  called  the 
Tron  Gate ;  and  it  is  reported  here  that  the  fort  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a  small  river  that  runs  past  the  end 
of  the  manse,  and  that  it  was  conducted  in  pipes  under  the 
sea,  across  this  bajr,  to  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile. 
There  is  a  large  store-room  on  the  top  of  the  fort ;  and 
here  the  gun-ports  are  entire*  On  the  north  side  of  this 
room  there  is  an  earthen  mound,  which  is  verj  thick ;  and 
It  appears  to  have  been  built  up  to  the  top  of  the  fort,  as 
a  kind  of  defence  to  that  part  of  the  building  :  for  the 
north  is  the  only  place  where  an  enemy  could  make  an  at- 
tack on  this  fort.  There  is  a  high  hill  on  the  west  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  this  fort,  where  there  was  also  a  tower 
for  the  defence  of  Dun-na-Omhaig ;  and  as  both  places 
are  nearly  of  the  same  height,  and  only  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  it  was  aa 
easy  matter  to  prevent  smaU  vessels  from  coming  to  this 
place :  for  no  vessels  that  draw  above  six  or  seven  feet 
water  can  come  here  at  any  time. 

A  great  variety  of  old  forts  are  pointed  out  in  this  island^ 
together  with  the  scenes  of  several  battles  fought  in  ancient 
times  between  hostile  clans.  At  one  place,  called  Doun 
Vellan,  some  high  rocks  project,  one  behind  the  other, 
into  the  sea,  with  narrow  isthmuses  between.  On  the  as- 
cent of  each  are  strong  dikes  placed  transversely,  and  a 
path  leading  towards  the  top  ;  and  on  son^  parts  are  hol- 
jfowS;  probably  the  lodgbg  of  the  Qccupiers.     The  last  of 
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these  rocks  termmfttes  in  a  precipice  over  the  set^aol  wt| 
the  dernier  resort  of  the  defendmots.   Soch  were  the  forti^ 
fications  of  the  barbarous  ages.    Here,  were  the  asaiU 
ants  successfbl,  the  garrison  had  no  alternative  but  to  pe« 
rish  bjr  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  to  precipitate  themsdfei 
into  the  ocean.     In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  scattered 
small  holes,  formed  in  the  ground^  l^rge  enough  to  hold 
ia  single  man  in  a  sitting  posture ;  the  top  is  covered  with 
a  broad  stone,  and  that  with  earth*     In  these,  nnhappjr 
fugitives  took  shelter  after  a  defeat,  and  drawing  together 
Sods,  found  a  temporary  concealment  from  enemies,  who 
in  early  times  knew  not  the  giving  or  receiving  of  qnar« 
ter.     The  incursions  of  barbarians  were  alwajs  short,  so 
that  the  fugitives  could  easilj  subsist  in  their  holes  tiH 
the  danger  was  over.     A  fine  cave  is  also  exhibited  ts 
strangers,  called  Sanegmore.     The  entrance  is  difficult; 
but  the  inside  is  of  great  extent  and  height ;  the  roof  of 
solid  rock,  by  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  caverns,  retaniS| 
with  the  iu)ise  of  thunder,  the  sound  of  a  musquet  dis- 
charged within  it.    A  second  cave,  with  a  fine  arched  es- 
France,  succeeds  the  first ;  after  which  the  cavern  is  divi- 
ded into  numbers  of  far  winding  passages,  alternately  o« 
pening  and  closing,  and  forming  a  subterraneous  labj-» 
rinth. 
Bowmorc.       The  village  of  Bowmore,  in  the  parish  of  Kilarrow,  is 
the  only  one  of  any  importance  in  the  island*     It  was  be- 
gun in  1768  on  a  regular  plan.     It  has  an  elegant  church 
and  steeple  fronting  the  quay.    The  village  is  flourishing. 
About  one-half  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  slates,  aod 
the  remainder  with  tile  and  thatch.    There  is  twice  a*year 
a  market  for  black  cattle  here,  to  which  drovers  from  the 
mainland  resort.     The  roads  in  Islay  are  good*     The  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  island  has  greatly  advanced 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
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improTing  and  valuable  district  of  the  Hebrides  of  ivhicb  ^^' 
we  bare  bitberto  bad  occasion  to  take  notice.  In  tbis  island 
several  ancient  diversions^nd  superstitions  are  still  preser- 
ved. Tbe  last  indeed  are  almost  extinct,  or  onlj  lurk  among 
tbe  Verj  meanest  of  tke  people.  Tbe  laU  wain,  or  fune- 
ralsy  like  tbose  of  tbe  Romans,  were  attended  witb  sports 
and  dramatic  entertainments  composed  of  numy  parts; 
and  tbe  actors  often  cbanged  tbeir  dresses  suitable  to  tbeir 
eharacters.  Tbe  subject  of  tbe  drama  was  bistorical,  and 
preserved  by  memory.  **  Tbe  power  of  fasfination/' 
says  a  late  celebrated  traveller,  '^  is  as  strongly  believed  by 
tbe  inbabitants  of  Islay  as  it  was  by  tbe  sbepberds  of  Italy 
in  times  of  old. 

« 

Nci^  quk  teneros  oculis  mihl  fascinat  agnof. 

But  here  tbe  power  of  tbe  evii  eyt  affects  more  tbe  mildi 
•ows  tban  tbe  lambs.  If  any  good  bousewife  perceives 
tbe  effects  of  tbe  malicious  eye  on  any  of  ber  kine,  sbe 
takes  as  mucb  milk  as  she  can  drain  fiom  tbe  enchanted 
herd  (for  the  witch  leaves  very  little),  then  boils  it  witH 
certain  herbs,  and  adds  to  them  flint  and  untempered 
steel ;  after  which  she  secures  the  door,  and  invokes  the 
three  sacred  persons.  This  puts  the  witch  into  such  an 
agony,  that  she  comes  mlling  willing  to  the  bousc^  begs  to 
be  admitted  to  obtain  relief  by  touchiog  the  powerful 
pot ;  the  good  woman  then  makes  her  terms ;  tbe  witcli 
restores  the  milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from 
her  pains.  But  sometimes,  to  save  tbe  trouble  of  those 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  tbe  disorder  may  arise 
from  some  other  causes  than  tbe  eml  eyi),  the  trial  is 
made  by  immerging  in  tbe  milk  a  certain  herb ;  and  if  the 
cows  are  supematurally  affected,  it  instantly  distils  blood ! ! 
%^  unsuccessful  lover  revenges  bimsdf  od  his  happy  ri« 


Utae  Itibus  na 
Hetw  Amaiylli  mo  Jo. 

Z>onaId  takes  three  threads  of  different  lines, 
three  knots  on  each  three  limes,  impTCcaring  the  nioit 
cruel  di  sap  point  men  ts  on  the  nuptial  bed  ;  but  the  biiile* 
groom,  to  avert  the  harm,  stands  at  the  altar  with  an  un- 
licd  shoe,  and  puts  a  sixpence  beneath  his  foot."  The  in- 
habitants marry  young,  and  are  greatly  connected  by  ia- 
lermaniages,  which  must  always  be  the  case  in  insular 
situations.  This  gives  them  a  clannish  disposition  and 
attachment  to  thtir  country,  which,  however,  does  not 
hinder  them  from  being  hospitable  to  strangers  and  visi- 
tors. The  Gaelic  is  the  common  language  ot  the  cook 
mon  people  ;  yet  English  is  well  understood,  and  taught 
in  all  the  schools.  The  song  and  the  danca  arc  the 
arousemenis;  in  the  latter  they  exhibit  an  eau;  and  gri 
fulness  of  motion,  conjoined  with  great  dexterity,  pccn* 
liar  to  the  Island.  The  gentlemen  once  a-year  treat  the 
ladies  with  a  ball,  where  chearfulncss  and  propriety  of 
conduct  always  preside  ;  and  mcrre  elegance  of  manner! 
is  now  to  be  seen  than  could  well  be  expected  in  so  TO* 
mote  a  situation.  The  Highland  dress  Is  very  little  worn. 
History  affords  few  records  of  the  ancient  state  and  of 
the  revolutions  of  Islay.  Before  it  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
■lent  for  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  it  appears  to  have  bet» 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  There 
are  many  Duns  and  castles,  supposed  of  Danish  origin; 
and  there  are,  besides,  many  places  (vhich  have  Danish 
names  ;  as  Keanibui,  jlssibui,  Torrudah,  Torrihoht,  and 
the  like.  It  continued  under  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  till 
the  reign  of  King  James   the  Third ;    and  when  thcff 
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powers  were  aboliAed,  their  dcscendaats  the  McDonalds  ^^^ 
were  proprietors,  holding  directly  of  the  crown.  In  the 
year  1598,  it  was  in  possession  of  a  Sir  James  McDonald, 
the  same  who  gained  the  battle  of  Traitdbruinard  against 
the  McLeans.  His  power  gave  umbrage  to  King  James 
the  Sixth,  who  directed  the  Laird  of  M'Leod^  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  and  M*Neil  of  Barra,  to  snpport  the  McLeans 
in  another  invasion.  The  rival  parties  met  ^  and  afttr  » 
dreadful  engagement,  the  McDonalds  were  defeated  and 
almost  entirely  cut  off.     Sir  James  escaped  to  Spain  j  and  « 

returning  in  1620,  received  a  pardon,  and  died  at  Glas« 
gow.  The  king  then  resumed  the  grant  to  the  McDo- 
nalds made  by  his  predecessors,  and  transferred  the  lands 
of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Muckaim  in  Argyleshire,  to  Sir  John 
Campbell  of  Calder,  then  a  great  favourite  at  court,  upoa 
paying  an  annual  feu*duty,  of  which  the  proportion  was 
L.500  for  Islay,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.  Calder  sold 
all  tliese  lands  again  to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  for 
L.  12,000,  which  is  now  little  more  than  the  yearly  in- 
come  from  them,  and  they  still  continue  in  the  same  fiu 

mily. 

Proceeding  to  the  sooth-east,  we  come  to  the  islands  of 
Gigha  and  Cara,  divided  from  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre 
by  a  channel  of  three  miles  and  a  half  broad.  These  two 
islands  lie  along  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre^  extending  Oigbi^ 
nearly  in  a  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
Island  of  Gigha  is  about  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  lengtk 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  territory  is  low^' 
having  few  hills,  and  these  are  scarcely  so  high  as  the 
^irable  land  of  Kintyre.  The  eastern  side  and  both  ends 
of  Gigha  are  in  general  arable.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam^ 
with  a  mixture  in  some  places  of  sand,  moss,  or  clay* 
The  shore  on  the  west  side  is  high,  rocky,  and  bold|  ex;^ 
oept  near  both  endi^  where  there  are  breakers  at  some 
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Gigha.    disUnee  from  the  land.     On  the  east  side  there  are  UVt> 

'  ral  poini5  jutting  into  the  sea,  wiih  a  few  sunk  roclw,  which 
render  the  navigation  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  stran- 
gers, especially  at  night.  lu  day-light  the  breakers  over  iho 
sunk  rocks  are  visible.  Between  these  points  are  serenl 
bays  and  creeks,  where  smalt  vessels  can  be  safely  aioof< 
ed.  In  the  Bay  of  Airdmeanish,  at  the  head  of  whie!) 
is  the  church,  there  is  good  holding  ground  in  five  and 
seven  fathom  water.  Between  Gigha  and  Cara  lies 
•igalBm,  Gigulum,  a  small  uninhabited  island,  with  3  range  of 
breakers  and  large  rocks  running  south-west.  In  the 
sound  between  this  island  and  Gigha  there  is  a  good 
anchoring  place  for  large  vessels,  which  may  be  eonvt- 
nienlly  moored  on  the  Gigulum  side  by  means  of  iroa 
rings  fixed  in  the  rock.  The  entrance  from  the  west 
is  between  the  above  mentioned  range  of  rocks  and  tbe 
island  of  Gigha,  and  from  the  east  between  Gigulom 
tnd  Gigha.  The  tide  runs  norih  ;  but  there  are  no  re- 
markable currents  near  the  coast,  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascer- 
tain at  what  rate  of  knots  it  runs,  being  a  kind  of  eddy 
that  strikes  off  from  the  rapid  current  which  runs  betneea 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  Sound  of  Islay.  It  seldom 
rises  above  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet,  and  that  only  with 
a  north  wind,  or  in  calm  wc.ithcr.  With  a  south  wind 
there  is  hardly  a  foot  of  difference  between  high  and  low 
water.  This  is  attended  with  disadvantages  in  repairing, 
loading,  and  unloading  large  vessels.  It  also  prevents  the 
manufacturing  of  kelp  to  any  great  extent ;  seven  tons,  at 
an  average,  being  the  greatest  quantity  made  m  a  season. 
There  is,  however,  such  abundance  of  sea-ware  thrown 
ashore  in  stormy  weather  as  sufficiently  serves  the  inhi^ 
hiiants  for  the  purpose  of  manuring  their  ground.  Though 
shedl-sand  abounds  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  iiisii»< 
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Irer  used  as  ft  manure^  being  attended  with  more  trouble    Gighiu 
than  sea-ware.     On  the  coast  shell-fish  are  found  in  great  Fuhcry; 
abundance.     Thej  are  of  a  large  size  and  excellent  qua« 
litj  ;  consisting  of  lobsters,  crabs,  cockles,  and  razor- fish 
(commonly  called  spout-fish).    About  two  leagues  north 
of  Gigha  there  is  a  fishing  bank,  Ijmg  north-east  and 
south-west,  near  four  leagues  in  length.     From  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  end  of  March  the  north-easi 
end  of  this  bank  is  frequented  by  fine  grey  cod,  weigb* 
lag  when  caught  from  six  to  sixteen  pounds  each  ;  be^* 
sides  some  ling,  large  haddocks,  and  a  gfcat  number  of 
skate  and  dog-fish.    From  March  till  May  the  south-west 
end  is  frequented  by  excellent  red  cod.     The  method  of 
fishing  the  cod  is  as  follows  :  They  9atc  tAen  with  a  long 
line,  700   fathoms  in  length,  having  from  400  to  500 
large  white  tinned  hooks.     The  bait  used  is  the  fish  of  a 
large  white  wilk,  called  buciU  or  dog-wiU,  which  is  found 
on  a  difiTerent  bank  from  that  whereon  the  cod  is  caught* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  a  dog  is  killed  and  singed, 
and  the  flesh,  after  rotting  a  little,  is  cut  in  small  pieces^ 
and  put  into  creels  or  baskets  made  of  hazle  twigs  for  ths 
purpose.  These  creels  are  sunk  by  means  of  stones  thrown^ 
into  them.     The  flesh  of  the  dog  in  its  putrid  state  i^ 
said  to  attract  the  wilk,  which  crawls  up  round  the  sides 
of  the  basket,  and  getting  in  at  the  top  cannot  get  out  sl^  . 
gain,  owing  to  the  shape  of  it,  which  is  something  like 
that  of  a  wire  mouse-trap.     After  the  first  day's  fishing,. 
the  head  and  entrails  of  the  cod,  with  skate  and  dog-fi^h^ 
are  put  into  the  creels  ;  which  are  visited  every  day,  the 
Iflrilks  taken  out,  and  fresh  bait  of  the  same  kind  put  in,. 
there  being  no  more  occasion  for  dog's  flesh.     The  her* 
ring  fishery  is  much  carried  on  here. 

There  is  no  wood  in  the   island,  although  the  tTunksp^o4„c. 
of  oak  trees  arc  dug  up  in  tiie  mos&cs.      The  fuel  is"^"** 
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■J  scarce. 
flax  are  the  articles  of  crop ;  and  the  common  poi-betbt 
arc  reared    in  the   kitchen    gaiden.     Agriculture,  upon 
the  whole,  is  in  a  low  state.     On  the  shore  is  fouod  a 
vast  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  which  is  used  in   the  ma. 
Bufacture  of  window-glass.     It  is  very   fine,  and  when 
elosely  eiiamined  the  particles  ha»e  a  transparent  appear- 
ieinbling  fine  fragments  of  rock  crystal.  The  only 
nimal  in  the  island  is  a  small  species  of  wild- 
cat, which  seldom  approaches  fartn-houses,  but  inhabits 
the  sea-shore  and  cairns  of  stones,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral in  the  island.     It  kills  rabbits,  which  arc  here  nn- 
-     merous.     One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  island  is  a  well, 
called  Tobar-ralb-Bbualhaig,  i.  e.  the  "  Lucky  Well  of 
Bethag  i"  a  well  famous  for  haring  the  command  of  the 
wind.     It  is  situated   at  the  foot  of  a  hill  fronting  the 
north-east,  near  an  isthmus  called  Tarbae.  Six  feet  abore 
where  the  water  gushes  out   there  is  a  heap  of  stones 
which  forms  a  cover  to  tlie  sacred  fount.    When  a  persoa 
wished  for  a  fair  wind  either  to  leave  the  island,  or  t* 
bring  home  his  absent  friends,  this  pan  was  opened  witb 
great  solemnity,  the   stones  carefully  removed,  and  (be 
well  cleaned  with  a  wooden   dish  or  clara-shell.     Thii 
being  done,  the  water  was   several  times  thrown   in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wishcd-for  wind  was  to  blotr; 
and  this  action  was  accompanied  by   a    certain    form  of 
words,   which  the  person   repeated  every  time  he  threw 
the  water.     When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  well  wtl 
again  carefully  shut  up,  to  prevent  fatal  consequences ;  it 
being  firmly  believed,  that  were   the  place  left  open  it 
-would  occasion  a  storm,  which  Would  overwhelm  the 
whole  island.     The  ceremony  of  cleaTiing   the  well,  as 
it  is  called,    is    now  seldom  or  ever  performed.     Two 
old  womeg  were  lately  alive  who  professed  to  know  afr 
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ttie  particulars  of  the  ceremony,  but  the  unbelieving  cb^c-    Qigha. 
ter  of  the  age  prevented  their  trade  from  being  profitable. 

There  are  several  caves  here;     The  most  remarkable  Catcrai. 
are  two  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  near  the  farm 
of  Ardacha.     One  of  them,  called  Uaih  Mbor,  or  the 
•*  Large  Cave,"  was  originally  190  feet  long.     At  pre- 
sent there  is  only  a  part  of  it  covered,  but  so  filled  up 
with  earth  and  stones  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  into  it.  This 
part  is  bd  feet  longv  and  the  rest  (which  is  104)  forms  a 
grand  entranlce  to  it  by  a  hanging  rock,  ob  the  north  side^ 
70  feet  high  ;  and  by  another^  rising  parallel  to  it;  and  to 
the  south  side,  iequally  high.  At  a  small  distance  south  of 
this,  is  Uaigb^n^an  Coleman,  or  ''  Pigeons  Gave"  (front 
these  birds  nestling  there).     It  is  about  10  feet  long,  30 
broad,  and  40  high.  The  end,  which^  like  the  other  cave,  is 
iiarrow  and  dark^  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  coating  of 
spar,  which  runs  down  along  the  side  in  large  vein^  and 
tometimes  in  perpendicular  tubes;     At  the  sbuth  end  of 
the  island  there  is  a  subterraneous  passage  133  feet  long^ 
into  which  the  sea  runs.     About  the  middle  there  is  axl 
aperture,  eight  feet  long  and  two  broad.     Near  the  end 
there  is  another  twenty  feet  long  and  four  broad.     Round 
this  aperture  are  large  pieces  bf  rock  ;  one  df  which  ha^ 
ving  fallen  in,  and  bein^  jammed  between  the  sides,  divides 
it  into  two,  and  forms  a  convenient  resting  place  for  ta^ 
king  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  which  is  here  twenty-twd 
feet,  in  the  middle  thirty-two,  and  at  the  mouth  about 
forty.     When  there  is  a  surf^  a  perpetual  mist  issues  from 
these  apertures^  accompanied  with  a  tremendous  noisei 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  large  stones  or  frag- 
ments of  the  rock,  that  have  fallen  in^  and  are  constantly 
kept  in  motion  by  the  agitation  of  the  water.     In  time  bf 
m  westerly  storm,  being  exposed  to  the  great  swells  from! 
the  Atlantic  Ocean^  the  sea  rushes  in  with  such  violence 
VoL-V,  LI 


lUgh  these  opcningj  wilTi  n  thmr' 
1  immense  height  in  the  fonn  of 
ce  its  name  Sioc-an-Ltim,  ot 
rallj  Jumping  Pit.  The  □ 
>  be  seen  at  low  water ;  and  the 
channel  leading  to  it  extends  more  th«n  "10  feet ;  so  that 
rihe  whole  length  Is  upwards  of  200  feet.  North  ftooi 
Ethis,  at  a  small  distance,  is  another  subterraneous  piw 
Bsage, called  Sloc-an-Tiebraiinan{^To\iQ\u\cei.  SIcut-an-Tra- 
m),  i.  e.  "  Snoring  Pit,"  from  the  kinil  of  noiK  it 
rviiikes.  It  is  about  ihirlj-six  feet  lon^,  and  the  channel 
I  which  leads  to  it  more  llian  forty.  At  the  end  there  ii 
f^Very  small  opeuiiig  (not  half  an  inch  wide),  about  wliich 
.'  lh«re  is  a  quantity  of  water  always  lodged.  The  CDoden* 
»cd  air  below  is  forced  up  by  every  swell  through  liie 
small  opening,  and  occasions  that  bubbling 
water  which  lias  occasioned  the  name.  At  the  moultt  of 
tliis  chasm,  where  tlie  channel  is  seventeen  feet  deep, 
there  is  a  large  piece  of  rock  lying  across,  which  occi' 
sions  a  jet  here  >  and  this  sm^iU  perforation  at  ibc  end 
snuiris  also  in  time  o£  storm  i  so  that  it  is  In  miiua. 
lure  the  same  as  SIoc-an-Lcim.  Within  a  few  yard»oi 
Sloc-an-Leim  tliere  is  a  rock  detached  from  the  rekl,tlur- 
ly-six  feet  high,  forty-sis  long,  and  lliirty-fotir  broad  oo 
the  top  i  itr  was  £i^roundt;d  wlih  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  a 
called  Cam  Leim,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  chasm  alretdy 
mentioned!.  The  country  people  s»y  it  was  a.  beacoo  fot 
directing  vessels  into  the  harbour  of  Gigulum  Sound- 
About  the  centre  of  the  island  is  Dun  Cltfi,  or  "  Kef- 
Jic's  Hill,"  which  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  forlifica- 
tJon.  On  the  north-west,  norih,  and  norlb-east  sidet,  tbeit 
is  .1  sleep  ascent  from  forty  to  cigbly  feet  deep.  At  lb« 
top  of  this  ascent  there  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  froffl 
^^  M,a\-j. four  to  thirty- seven  feet  high  ;  the  rest  is  iocIoKi 
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With  a  dry  stone  wall^  nine  feet  thick,  and  from  eight  to  Q'g^^ 
ten  feet  high.  Oa  the  east  side  there  is  a  steep  asoent  of 
thirty-eight  feet  (seemingly  cut  out  of  the  rock)  leading 
to  the  gate,  which  is  four  feet  wide.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Dun  or  inclosure  is  an  elevation  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  place  on  all  sides,  and  of  the  country  rounds 
It  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  sixty-seven 
broad.  Tradition  says,  that  KeiHe,  the  King  of  Loch* 
lin's  son,  who  occupied  this  strong  hold,  was  killed  there 
-by  Diarmed,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  with  whose  wife  kc 
had  run  away.  Within  sight  of  Dun  Chefi,  about  a  mile 
north*east,  there  is  another  beautiful  little  hill,  surrounded 
by  a  dry  stone  wall,  and  rising  in  a  valley,  which  hap- 
pens to  be  marshy,  whence  it  has  its  name  Dunftn-an^ 
Tsbeasguitt  (pronounced  Dunan-^n'Teasguin)^  i.  e.  the 
*^  Litde  Hill  in  the  Marsh."  It  is  a  steep  rocky  ascent, 
ninety*five  feet  long,  fifty-five  broad,  and  thirty-six  high, 
but  level  on  the  top.  The  gate  fronts  Dun  Chefi,  is  four 
feet  wide,  and  the  w.-^U  nine  feet  thick. '  At  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  there 
is  a  circular  cairn  of  stones,  called  Carn^na^Faipe,  or 
**  Watch  Cairn,"  fifty-three  feet  diameter.  About  half 
a  mile  south  is  another  cairn,  called  Cairn-Ban,  or 
**  White  Cairn."  It  is  also  circular,  and  measures  five 
feet  in  diameter.  To  the  south-west  of  it  is  a  rude  obe- 
lisk, eight  feet  in  height,  which,  from  its  inclined  posi- 
tion, must  at  least  be  three  feet  under  ground.  Near  the 
common  burying  place  in  the  island,  adjacent  to  the  ruins 
of  an  old  chapel,  is  an  obelibk,  which  inclines  to  the  south- 
west. It  is  fourteen  feet  and  a  half  high  above  ground, 
three  feet  broad,  and  eight  inches  thick  at  the  edges.  An- 
other obelisk  is  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  neighbouring 
hill. 

The  Island  of  Cara,  is  only  about  a  mile  long  andcartu 
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half  a  mJle  broad.  The  shove  of  this  liiUe  island  is  high 
and  rocky,  except  at  the  north-east,  where  the  landing 
place  is.  The  south  tod,  called  the  Maori  of  Cara,  which 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  a  perpendicular  lock 
measuring  in  feet  in  height.  From  the  shore  lo  the 
foundation  of  this  rock,  there  is  a  steep  ssccDI  equal  lo 
3D  feet  perpendicular,  which  makes  the  whole  bright 
JOT  feet.  Here  all  the  different  species  of  sea  fowl  nesUe 
in  Mar,  which,  added  to  the  grand  appearance  of  the 
lock,  forms  a  delightful  view  of  the  sea  ;  and  on  sp- 
preaching  it  the  car  is  no  less  gratified  than  the  eye.  The 
number  and  variety  of  notes  which  the  appearance  of  aaj 
visitor  occasions  among  the  birds,  together  with  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea  and  echo  of  tlie  rocks,  form  a  concert  by 
no  means  disagreeable.  Tliis  rock  lias  2  great  deal  of 
iron  ore  in  it  j  and  in  one  place,  which  was  struck  willi 
lightning  several  years  ago,  large  pieces  were  (hrown 
down,  which  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron. 
Close  by  the  Maori,  there  is  a  care  forty  feci  long,  five 
broad,  and  five  high.  At  the  end  there  is  a  small  open- 
ing, which  communicates  with  another  cave,  measuriog 
Ihirly-seven  feet  in  length,  nine  in  bieadth,  end  nine  in 
height.  Tliis  cave  is  open  at  the  side,  which  admits  t 
good  deal  of  light ;  and  from  ilie  top  streams  of  clear  wi- 
ler  fall  down.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  aboimdJ 
with  rabbits,  where  ihe  soil  is  a  mixture  of  shells,  sand, 
and  earth.  The  rest  of  ihe  island  is  mossy,  and  the  great- 
er part  might  be  cultivated  i  but  it  is  found  more  pniGk— 
able  to  keep  it  in  pasture. 

Last  of  all,  we  may  lake  notice  of  the  small  tsL 
Sanda,  situated  adjacent  to  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  or  soailt±  ' 
em  part  of  that  peninsula.     It  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length  and  Iialf  a  mile  in  breadth  ; — famed  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  Diuiislt  fleet  in  thejc  escursioni  M 
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these  coasts.  Hence  It  went  under  the  name  of  Avona .  ^^^ 
PariicQsa,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Avon.  Sanda, 
however,  is  the  more  ancient  as  well  as  the  common  name, 
as  appears  from  St  Cokimba's  life  by  Adamnan.  In 
this  island  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Popish  chapel. 
TThere  are  also  two  other  small  islands  at  the  east  side  of 
Sanda,  well  calculated  for  keeping  sheep;  and  about  a 
league  to  the  south  of  it  there  lies  a  dangerous  rock,  call« 
ed  Paternm*!  Rod,  above  a  mile  in  circumference.  Se- 
veral vessels  have  been  endangered,  and  some  lost  upon 
this  rock,  which  is  always  covered  at  high  water,  but  vi- 
sible at  low  water.  In  the  St)und  of  Sanda,  which  is  a 
league  distant  from  the  continent,  there  is  plenty  of  cod. 

The  population  of  the  continental  part  and  of  the  island^ 
of  Aigyleshire  will  be  found  in  the  following  Table ; 
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SHIRE  OP  BUTE. 


k 

^^^^^V  J^Ht  remainder  of  the   Hebrides  or  Western  Islet  m 

^^^^^V  couiprchtndEd  under  ihe  Shtrc  of  Biiie.    This  small  sluic 

^^^^^B  oi  county  sends  a  member  to  parliament  aliemalelj  with 

^^^^^H*  Caithness.     It  con^iiits  of  the  Islands  of  Bute  and  Amu, 

^^^^H]  together  with  the  small  isles  called  Grener  and  Leisct 

^^^^H  '  CumbrR",  and  Inchmamoch. 

^^^         W.nd  rf      The  Island  of  Bute  is  situated  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  \ 
!■  and  vessels  from  the  Atlantic,  entering  that  river,  pia 

'  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.     Bute  is  separatni 

from  the  district  of  Cowal  in  Argyleshire  by  a  long  »d 
narrow  channel  of  half  a  mile  in  brftftdch.  The  longitu- 
dinal extent  of  Bute  from  north  to  south  is  about  eighteen 
miles  i  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  Gtc 
,  miles  i  hut  some  large  bays  entering  deep  into  its  arc), 
render  its  line  of  circumference  irregular.  Except  in  ibe 
Ticiniiy  of  Conal,  it  is  rather  billy  than  mountainous; 
and  even  where  highest,  ihe  elevation  of  the  hills  is  con- 
siderahly  lower  than  the  contiguous  mountains  of  Conral. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  rocky  and  banei^ 
but  the  southern  part  is  more  fertile  j  extensive  tracts  are 
cultivated  1  and  in  the  arlicla  of  inclosure  it  has  the  siart 
of  the  more  southern  counties  of  Scotland.  The  hedgts 
of  white  thorns  are  tall,  thick,  and  vigorous.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  island  is  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  logclbu 
with  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  whieh  here  flounsh  nn- 
pjmmonly  well.     The  stinulating  manures  aie  ooral  ft 
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-shells,  sea-weedsy  and  lime.    Though  the  island  istdeo^^^- 
destitute  of  coal,  yet  much  lime  is  calcined,  both  for  pri« 
▼ate  use  and  for  exportation.     Great  numbers  of  cattle 
are  reared,  and  but  f<;w  sheep.  The  air  is  in  general  teow 
perate.    No  mists  or  thick  crawling  fogs  from  the  sea  in« 
fest  this  island ;  and  snow  rarelj  lies.  The  evils  of  the  place 
are  wind  and  rain;  the  last  of  whidh  comes  in  deluges  from 
the  west.  Mount  Stuart,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  Mom  Suh 
from  whence  he  takes  his  second  title,  is  an  elegant  house, 
situated  about  two  hundred  jards  from  the  eastern  shore^ 
having  a  fine  view  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  of  the  ship* 
ping  which  enter  that  river.  There  is  a  forest  of  fine  trees 
round  the  house ;  and  the  jiatural  beauties  of  the  place 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  taste  of  the  noble  own- 
ers.   There  are  two  or  three  other  handsome  mansions  iu 
the  island.     The  coast  is  rocky,  but  indented  with  seve- 
ral'safe  harbours,  from  which  are  annually  fitted  out  a 
number  of  busses  for  the  herring  fishery.     This  is  the 
principal  trade  carried  on.     The  inhabitants  engage  in  it 
with  great  activity  and  spirit. 

Bute  eontains  a  royal  borough  ;  Rothsay.  The  townRodmy. 
is  excellently  situated  for  trade,  having  a  fine  harbour  at 
the  bottom  of  an  extensive  bay,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  island,  in  which  there  is  safe  anchorage.  About  fortj 
years  ago  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  indigence,  and  pos- 
sessed only  one  decked  vessel,  and  that  of  inconsiderable 
Imrden.  Under  the  auspices,  however,  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Bute,  the  industry  and  emulation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roth- 
say  were  first  excited,  and  their  vigorous  perseverance  has 
wrought  a  most  remarkable  change.  Within  the  short 
period  before  mentioned,  they  had  accumulated  shipping 
to  the  amount  of  4240  tons  in  1700.  Sixty  busses,  a- 
mounting  to  3104  tons,  manned  by  715  bands,  were  in 
^at  year  fitted  out  from  this  port  for  Hm  herring  ^shery. 
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fcle*f  Butt. The  borough  of  Rolhsay  was  enfranchised  by  King  R». 
bert  the  Third  in  ihe  year  1410,  when  its  cutle  was  ihi 
royal  lesidencc.  Ai  that  time  it  was  a  considerable  town, 
but  in  succeeding  years  it  greatly  declined  ;  and  ia  nca 
many  of  the  houses  lay  in  ruins.  Sirtce  that  period  tbcse 
liouses  have  been  rebuilt,  and  several  new  streets  hivt 
been  added.  Bui  the  flourishing  state  of  the  (own  is  not 
lolely  owing  to  the  herring  fishery  4  the  estabtishmenlcf 
a  cotton  mill  in  1778  has  given  the  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge in  that  species  of  manufacture,  and  caused  others  ta 
prosecute  the  same  branch.  Koihsay,  as  a  royal  boron|h, 
unites  with  Air,  Invcrary,  and  Campbeltown,  in  sending 
a,  representative  to  parliament.  The  only  relic  of  antiquity 
worth  notice  is  the  castle,  the  ruin  of  which  is  so  com* 
pletcly  covered  with  ivy  that  few  of  its  walh  can  ht 
seen.  Here  are  still  pointed  out  the  bed-charrbers  and 
banqueting  rooms  of  Robert  the  Second  and  Third,  the 
last  Scottish  monarchs  who  inhabited  this  veneiable  pile. 
This  castle  was  in  succeeding  ages  the  principal  residence 
of  Ihe  Sinaris,  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  BqI^ 
long  the  hcrediiai-y  constables  of  the  k  ingdom.  It  conti. 
nued  to  be  iheir  residence  until  ft  was  burned  by  the  Dakt 
of  Argyle  in  the  trouhles  of  je85.  It  is  n«w  fast  mould- 
ering away  with  age  ;  but  tht  Earl  of  Bute  bat  ibe  titk 
ef  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace.  Roihsay  gives  the 
Scottish  title  of  Duke  to  the  apparent  beir  of  therrown. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  many  rocks  form  ba- 
saltic pillars.  Abundance  of  slate  is  found  in  the  island, 
and  great  quantities  are  exported.  As  Bute  lies  in  the 
neigLbourhood  of  ihe  most  populous  districts  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  its  exports  are  conveyed  thither.  There  is  ■ 
ready  sale  for  every  kind  of  produce,  either  at  Rothsay, 
Grtenock,  or  the  Larj;s.  There  are  two  packets  every 
week  from   Rothsay,  and  a  ferry-boat  once  every  wedfc 
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from  Scoulajy  near  Mount  Stuart,  to  the  Largs.  Not  only  Tile  rf^t^ 
are  all  sorts  of  tradesmen  to  be  found  in   the  town  of 
Rothsaj,  but  throughout  the  island  a  complete  diTision 
of  employments  has  taken  place.     When  the  late  Earl 
of  Bute  came  to  his  estate,  the  farms,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrides,  were  possessed  by  a  set  of  men  who  carried  on 
at  the  same  time  the  profession  of  husbandry  and  fishings 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  both.  His  Lordship  drew  a  line  be- 
tween these  incongruent  employments,  and  obliged  each  to 
carry  on  the  business  he  preferred  distinct  from  the  other: 
yet,  injustice  to  the  old  farmers,  notice  must  be  taken  of 
their  skill  in  ploughing,  even  in  their  rudest  days ;  for  the 
ridges  were  straight^  and  the  ground  laid  out  in  a  manner 
that  did  them  much  credit.     But  this  new  arrangement, 
with  the  example  given  by  his  Lordship  of  inclosing,  by. 
the  encouragement  of  burning  lime  for  some,  and  by 
transporting  gratis  to  the  nearest  market  the  produce  of 
all,  has  given  to  this  island  its  present  flourishing  aspect. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fisheries,  as  affording  at  times  a 
most  speedy  path  to  wealth,  are  preferred  to  agriculture. 
That  species  of  industry  also  is  recommended  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  attended  with  greater  independence. 

On  the  western  side  of  Bute  is  Inchmamoch,  so  called  Inckmar- 
firom  St  Mamoch.  The  ruins  of  a  chapel  are  to  be  seen''^^^ 
on  it,  where  (according  to  Fordun)  had  been  a  cell  of 
monks.  The  extent  of  this  little  isle  is  about  a  mile;  has 
120  acres  of  arable  land,  40  of  brushwood,  near  300  of 
moor ;  and  has  a  vast  stratum  of  coral  and  shells  on  the  west 
side.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  beautifully  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale. 

The  Ijdstnd  of  Arran  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Bnte«AmiL 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  directly  opposite  to 
{^h  Fyne,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  south  from  the 
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west  from  Buic  ;  from  Lochrjaa  in  Galloway  about  M^ 
teen  leagues  north-west.     In  length  this  island  may  b« 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles,  es  ten  ding  between  north 
and  sonth.      Its  greatcit  breadth  from  cast  to  west  exceeds 
fourteen  miles.     Its  surface  is  almost  every  where  nigf 
and  mountainous.     From  the  top  of  Goatfell,  its  higl 
mouniain,  nearly  in  the   centre  of  the  island,  the  thi 
British  kingdoms,  with  ihe  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  seen 
once.     The  height  of  this  mountain  is  equal  to  most 
the  Scottish  Alps,  composed  of  immense  piles  of  ro< 
stone  in  form  of  wool  packs,  clothed  only  with  lichens 
mosses,  inhabited  by  eagles  and  ptarmigans.      The  o: 
principal  mountains  arc,  Bcin-Bbarrain,  or  the  "  sharp- 
pointed ;"  Btin-na-Caiiiich,  "  the  Step  of  the  Carline  or 
old  Hag ;"  and  Grimaa  Aihol.  The  lakes  are,  Loch-Yina, 
where  salmon  come  to  spawn  ;  Loch- Tana  ;  Loch.i 
Jura,  on  the  lop  of  a  high  hill  ^  Loch-Mhaclirai ; 
Loch>Ivnoc,  oc  Charbeil,  full  of  large  eels.      Th«  chief  rial 
vers  are,  Abhan-Mhor,  Moina-Mhor,  Slaodim-Machn^i 
and  Torsa.  The  two  last  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
salmon.    The  climate  is  very  severe  ;   for,  besides  the  vi- 
olence of  winds,  the  co!d   is  very  rigorous,  and  the  snon 
lies  here  in  the  valleys  sometimes  for  thirteen  weeks  of  the 
winter.    In  summer  the  air  is  remarkably  salubrious  ]  an^ 
many  invalids  resort  liilher  on  that  account,  and  to  diin]; 
the  whey  of  goats  milk.     The  soil  is  broken  by  ban 
rocks,    and  in   many    places    overgrown    with    heath  or 
ferns.     Upon  the  sea-coast  it  is  arable,  and  under  partial 
cultivation.     It  has  some  good  coal,  and  enough  of  cxgc1« 
lent  peat  earth.     Its  other  more  remarkable  fossils  are 
frtcstone,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  limestone,  onyxes,  rock- 
crystal,  fullers  earth.     Tbe  air  is  pure,  but  cold.     Greit 
quantities  of  lain  and  snow  usually  fall  in  minler.    Tbi' 
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circumference  is  broken  and  indented  bj  ba js,  which  afford  Arran. 
good  anchorage  and  sheker  to  shipping.  The  Cock  of 
Arran,  a  hill  towards  the  northern  extremity  ofthe  island, 
is  a  famous  sea-mark.  The  island  is  watered  hy  manj 
springs,  from  which  rivulets  arise,  and  by  tbe  lakes  al« 
ready  mentioned,  out  of  one  of  which  Loch-Yirsa,  a  fine  ri« 
ver,  flows.  That  bay  which  is  covered  by  the  Islet  of  Lam« 
lash  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  world,  accessible 
with  every  wind,  and  capable  of  holding  five  hundred  ships 
at  once  with  conveniency  and  in  safety.  The  lakes  and  ri« 
vers  abound  with  salmon,  tro«t,  and  other  fishes  common  im 
fresh  water.  On  the  coast  are  caught  cod,  ling,  whiting, 
herrings,  'and  other  sea-fisbes.  That  amphibkms  quadru« 
ped,  the  otter,  is  common  in  Arran.  All  the  fowls  com* 
Inon  to  the  Western  Isles  are  found  here,  especially  the 
black  sock  and  grey  hen,  partridges,  ptarmigans,  SuCk 
The  aniinal  stock  on  the  farms  consists  of  black  cattle, 
horses,  sheep^  goats,  rabbits.  Sheep  and  black  cattle  are 
the  staple  articles  of  farm  stock.  Barley,  oats,  peas,  flax, 
hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  the  common  articles  of  crop.  Of 
these,  oats  is  that  chiefly  cultivated.  About  one  thousand 
black  cattle  may  be  annually  exported  to  Airshire  and  o- 
ther  places.  Barley  also  is  exported  to  Greenock,  Salt- 
coats, Irvine,  Air,  and  Campbeltown.  The  sea* weeds  on 
the  shores,  burnt  into  kelp,  afford  more  than  a  hundred  tons 
for  annual  exportation.  More  than  sixty  boats  are  every 
year  employed  in  the  herring  fishery.  The  herrings  ta- 
ken  in  them  are  for  the  most  part  sold  uncured  on  the  cir« 
cumjaceni  coasts.  The  ferns  have  been  at  times  burnf|^ 
and  the  ashes  carried  away,  by  persons  who  came  in  es« 
sels  from  England  for  the  purjjose.  Tlie  inhabitants 
dwell  in  hamlets  scattered  oyer  the  island.  Tiie  more  ne«^ 
eessary  mechanic  arts  are  practised  among  them.  Some 
yam  is  spun,  and  a  little  coarse  cloth  woven  for  common 
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■*"*^Lord  Boyd,  he  created  him  Earl  of  Airan,  and  garchin! 
the  island  as  a  partion.  Soon  after,  on  the  disgrace  of 
that  familj,  he  caused  the  Countess  to  be  divorced  from 
her  unfortunate  husband,  and  bestowed  both  the  lady  soil 
island  on  Sir  James  Hamilton ;  iii  whose  family  it  coui- 
nues  till  this  lime,  a  very  few  farms  excepted. 
;.  Arr»a  contains  various  remains  of  antiquity.  One 
these  is  Brodie  Castle,  standing  on  an  eminence, 
flourishing  plantations,  overlooking  a  small  bay  which  i> 
open  to  the  east.  This  place  has  not  at  present  mach  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress,  having  been  modernized.  It  is^ 
iiowever,  a  place  of  much  anli<juity  ;  and  seems  to  hai-e 
been  the  fort  held  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  Bai- 
tings in  1306,  when  it  was  surprised  by  the  partizansof 
Robert  Bruce,  and  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  It  wit 
demolished  in  1456  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
James  the  Fifth,  and  to  have  been  garrisoned  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell's  usurpation.  Few  are  the  records  of  these 
distant  places ;  therefore  very  wide  must  be  their  hisioria 
gaps. 

Ransa  Castle  stands  on  a  low  projecting  neck  of  laad, 
and  guards  the  entrance  into  a  small  harbour.  It  vu 
founded  Iiy  nne  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  is  of  sotcs 
antiquity;  for  Fordun,  who  wrote  about  the  year  13B0, 
speaks  of  this  and  Borthwick  as  royal  castles.  This  build* 
ing  consists  of  two  square  towers  united.  It  is  btult  willi 
a  red  grit  stone.  In  one  room  is  i  chimney-piece 
place  large  enough  lo  have  roasted  an  entire  o; 
now  abandoned  and  in  ruins. 

Several  rude  obelisks  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parti  0 
theislat)d,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  Dniidical  temples  in 
sequestered  situations.  These,  however,  are  generally  im- 
;^eifeci,  ia  c9Dsequciiae  of  some  of  the  stones  having 
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lowd,  and  from  having  been  broken  and  carried  oflE^  to  be  Aiitigqitiet* 
ised  for  ordinary  buildings.     Vast  cairns  or  heaps  of 
itoaes  are  also  to  be  seen.     One  at  Feoling  is  no  less  than 
114  feet  over^  and  of  a  vast  height,  on  a  part  of  the  west- 
ern coast,  called  Dium^an-DiuH,  or  the  **  Ridge  of  thd 
Fort,''  from  a  round  tower  that  stands  above.    The  beach 
is  bounded  bj  cliffs  of  whitish  grit-stone,  hollowed  be- 
neath into  vast  caves.     The  most  remarkable  are  those  of 
fm^maC'Cdulf  or  **  f'ingal,  the  son  of  Comhal,''  the  fathet 
of  Ossiao^  who,  tradition  says,  oft  resided  in  this  island  for 
the  sake  of  hunting.     One  of  these  caverns  is  112  feet 
long  and  30  highj  narrowing  to  the  top  like  a  Gothid 
arch  :  towards  the  end  it  branches  into  two.  Within  these 
two  recesses,  which  penetrate  far,  are  on  each  side  several 
small  holes  opposite  to  each  other.     In  these  were  placed 
traosverse  beams,  that  held  the  pots  in  which  the  heroes 
seethed  their  venison  ;  or  probably,  according  to  the  mode 
of  the  times,  the  bags  formed  of  the  skins  of  animals  slain 
in  the  chace,  which  were  filled  with  flesh,  and  served  as 
kettles  sufliciently  strong  to  warm  the  contents :  for  the 
heroes  of  old  devoured  their  meat  half  raw,  holding  that 
the  juices  contained  the  best  nourishment.     On  the  front 
of  the  division  between  these  recesses,  and  in  one  side,  are 
various  rude  figures  cut  in  stone,  of  men^  of  animals,  and 
of  a  claymore  or  two-handed  sword  :  but  whether  these 
Were  the  amusements  of  the  Fingalian  age  or  of  after  times, 
is  not  easy  to  be  ascertained  ;  for  caves  were  the  retreat 
of  pirates  as  well  as  heroes.     Here  are  several  other  hol« 
lows  adjacent^  which  are  shown  as  the  stables,  cellar,  and 
dog-kemiel  of  the  great  Mac-Coul.     One  cave,  which  is 
not  honoured  with  a  name,  is  remarkably  fine,  of  great 
extent,  covered  with  a  beautiful  flat  roof^  and  very  well 
lighted  by  two  august  arches  at  each  end.     Through  one 
is  a  fine  perspective  of  the  promontory  Carn^Caan^ot  the 
Vol.  V.  Mm 
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Ax'i^citici «  white  heap  of  stones,"  whose  sides  exhibit  a  long  rang! 
of  columnar  rocks  (not  basaltic)  of  hard  grey  whinsiosc, 
resting  on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  red  stoae.  At  the  ci- 
tremiiy  one  of  the  columns  is  tnsuUted,  and  forms  a  &» 
obelisk. 

The  islands  of  Cumbray  More  and  Cumbray  Beg,  or 
Great  and  Little  Cumbray,  are  situated  on  the  coast  of 
Airshire,  in  the  Frilh  of  dytie,  near  the  soulhem  pan 

Cumbray  ot'  the  IsJand  of  Bute.  Tlic  Greater  Cumbray  is  diiUK 
"'■  abotR  two  miles  from  Aivsliiie,  and  three  miles  from  Bute. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Little  Cifmbcay  upon  the  south  bt 
a  channel  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  lengtli 
of  the  island  from  rorih-ean  to  south-west  is  two  milei 
and  a  half  ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west,  zbooE  ont 
ii:ile  and  a  half.  The  surface  contains  about  2300  actn, 
one-tliird  of  which  is  or  might  be  cultivated.  With  a  few 
t-.ccptions,  the  bills  rise  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  centrt 
s>f  the  island,  where  they  are  elevated  nearly  406  Un 
abovcthe  level  of  the  sea.  The  soil  is  in  general  i  gr«. 
Tclly  loafn,  ai;d  in  some  places  a  mixiurc  of  clay.  Thtrt 
jrc  «  few  iiifloMires;  and  some  plant.-nions  have  beta 
lately  nRide  Ly  the  £;ii  of  Glasgow,  who  is  proprittor 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ikland,  A  considerable  cnanD- 
f.icltire  of  coarse  linen  is  carried  on  in  the  village  of  Miln- 
■pon,  ul.ieh  is  pirasaittly  situated  on  ihe  iiouth-weit  side 
of  the  iiliiiid.  Hcic  is  a  commodious  dry  harbour,  nhrt 
in  spring  tides  there  is  *aler  to  the  height  of  eleven  ftct. 
There  is  "Isn  a  safe  anchoi  a^e,  sheltered  by  a  roeky  islet- 
'ITiere  is  plenty  of  limestone,  and  an  ineshauscible  fcni 
f>f  excellent  fi-cestone  i  of  which  last  there  is  exponcj  to 
the  value  of  1.200  per  annum.  There  are  two  r«ksoi 
the  enst  flide  cf  the  islard,  which  have  j'aints  and  seanii 
like  the  basaltic  rocks  of  Siaffa,  but  are  not  so  regutulf 
columuar.     They  bftYS  the  same  chemical  properties  and 
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mj  be  estimated  as  the  production  of  Tokanic  fiision  aod 
eruption. 

Little.  Cumbraj  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  strata  of  rocks  are  horizontal;  and 
^  tbej  recede  from  the  shore,  they  rise  above  each  other 
Vke  stairs.  There  are  several  caves  in  the  island,  and  an 
old  fortress,  ivhich  we  mentioned  when  treating  of  Air- 
"ihire.  Upon  the  highest  part  of  the  island  a  light^house 
was  erected  in  the  year  1750  ;  but  as,  from  its  elevated 
situation,  the  light  was  liable  to  be  obscured  in  fogs,  an- 
other, with  a  refle,ctor,  was  lately  erected  upon  a  lower 
station^  The  whole  island  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Eglin* 
toun. 
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The  population  of  the  shire  of  Bute  stands  thus :  ^opulatiob. 
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f  .1  HE  limlls  to  which  this  Work  is  meant  to  be  confintJ 
[  leave  to  us  little  space  for  introducing  here  a  sumniaif 
€f  its  contents,  or  a  gener;il  account  of  the  ancient  lung- 
dom  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  minulcam 
of  the  derails  which  we  have  given  will  render  mueh  re- 
J'""'  "^  capitulation  unnecessary.  Scotland  extends  from  north  lo 
south,  that  is,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  lo  Cape  Wrtth 
on  the  west  coast,  230  rniles.  Us  greatest  breadth,  from  the 
Point  of  Ardnamurchan,  in  Argyle^hire,  to  Buchan  N«i, 
near  Peterhead,  in  Aberdeenshire,  is  ISO  miles.  Allht 
same  lime,  the  sea  encroaches  so  deeply  upon  the  land,  in 
all  quarters,  by  deep  bays,  that  no  part  of  the  lerritofy  ii 
distant  from  the  sea  more  than  forty  miles.  The  iilind) 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  belonging  to  Scotland,  stretch  fa 
to  the  north;  so  that,  including  these,  Scotland  lies  be- 
tween 54°  and  61°  J2'  north  latitude.  Its  Wesicro  Islei 
extend  to  a  great  distance  into  the  Atlantic,  and  lie  id 
front  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Wraib  soulhwrd 
to  the  vicinity  of  Ireland. 

The  area  of  Scotland  is  estimated  to  extend  to  27,19i 
miles  ;  which,  by  the  Report  lately  made  to  the  BoinJ 
of  Agriculture,  comprehends  I  i, 151,472  acres  of  Culli. 
vated,  and  l'l,21S,224  acres  of  uncultivated  lands.  The 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  lakes  and  rivers. 
Scotland  is,  at  two  difierent  points,  so  deeply  encroached 
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on  bj  deep  gulfs  or  bays  running  into  the  land  from  the  Friths. 
German  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  ' 
as  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  inland  naviga- 
tions across  the  country  at  these  places.  One  of  these  na- 
vigable canals  connects  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  with  that 
of  the  Clyde,  on  the  tract  of  the  ancient  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus.  The  other  inland  navigation  is  now  forming 
between  Inverness  and  Fort  William,  where  the  Murray 
Frith  advances  inland,  from  the  east,  towards  the  Linnhe 
Loch  from  the  west.  Beyond  this  intended  navigation, 
northward,  the  breadth  of  the  island  is  less  than  in  the  '    -* 

more  southern  districts. 

The  most  ordinary  division  of  Scotland  is  into  the  High*  DiTuions. 
lands  and  Lowlands.  The  Grampian  mountains,  running  in 
a  direction  from  Cowal  on  the  north-west,  to  Stonehaven, 
in  Kincardbeshire,  on  the  north-east,  form  a  vast  natural 
barrier,  the  retreat  of  national  independence  in  ancient 
times.  To  the  northward  of  this  line,  however,  the  east* 
em  coast  has  always  been  accounted  a  part  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  as  far  north  as  Ross-shire  ;  and  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  this  last  county  has  also  been  uniformly  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Lowlands.  The  county  of 
Caithness,  also,  forming  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain,  is  a  Lowland  district.  With  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  the  east  coast,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Murray  Frith,  the  territory  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Grampians  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  that  division  of 
the  country  denominated  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands  have  for  ages  been  inhabited 
by  different  races  of  men,  speaking  a  different  language, 
and  till  lately  wearing  a  different  garb.  In  the  days  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce,  the  language  of  the  Gael  of  the  mount- 
ains was  no  less  unintelligible  to  a  native  of  the  country 
southward  of  the  Grampians  than  it  is  at  present.     This 


distinction,  however,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Schdob 
_  have  been  csiablisli-ril  by  the  Socieiy  for  propagating 
ChrisUan  Knowledge,  and  by  the  public,  in  most  dislticu 
of  the  llijjhiands  ;  and  even  itie  poorest  persons  are  eager 
to  give  to  (heir  children  that  chance  of  improving  their 
fonuiie  which  results  from  understanding  the  lang:aage  n- 
scd  in  the  wealihier  pans  of  the  empire.  The  famiiin 
of  the  gentry  of  the  Hif^hlands  have  for  two  centuries  used 
the  English  tongue,  and  it  will  probably  sooo  be  univr- 
sally  used  in  the  country. 

The  territory  of  Scotbnd,  especially  towards  the  north, 
descends,  upon  the  whole,  from  west  to  east  ;  and  hence 
the  most  important  rivers  flow  into  ihe  German  Ocean. 
Tlic  Tweed,  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the  Don,  iht 
Spey,  and  the  Baauly,  all  flow  in  tint  direction;  wherew 
tlie  Clyde  is  the  only  stream  of  great  importance  thai 
flows  towards  the  west,  and  it  is  one  of  the  rivers  of  llie 
Lowlands.  On  the  wesltrn  coast  of  the  Highlands  ibc 
streams  are  tnther  rapid  mountain-iorrcnts  than  rivers. 
IS.  The  chains  of  mountains  in  Scotland  are  those  of  the 
south  and  the  north.  On  the  soulh,  Scotland  has  a  mofuit- 
ainous  barrier,  on  the  frontier  of  England,  that  occupci 
the  middle  of  the  country  ;  but  the  roouniaius  i 
quarter  do  not  rear  to  the  clonds  naked  and  rugged 
such  as  arc  seen  beyond  the  line  of  the  Grr.mpiaai 
the  summit  llie  sotilheru  mountains  are  green,  or  at  lean 
heaih-clad  hills.  The  vales  between  them,  also,  are  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  rarely  exhibit  long,  fertile,  and  ro- 
mantic glens,  like  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  norili 
of  Scotland.  The  mountains  of  tbe  south  of  ScotUnil 
terminate  before  ihey  reach  the  sea,  on  either  hand  lea- 
ving a  tract  of  level  counliy  on  each  side  of  the  island, 
by  which  invading  aimies  in  former  times  entered  llie 
country.  T«  tht  noriliward  of  tbe  southern  mouniaiiu, 
unon  the  Clyde,  tiie  Forih,  and  the  Tay,  is  the  most  valuJ* 
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«ble  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  nowhe^e,^•«^»»A- 
however,  lo  any  great  extent,  a  level  countrj ;  but  it  js  ,,  ^^  ■  ( 
i^yexj  where  interspersed  with  hills,  or  ridircs  of  hilb. 

Bejond  the  Grampians,  towards  the  north-west,  mon- 
strous chains  of  mountains  are  seen  rearing  their  naked 
summits,  often  $nowy,  and  perpetually  barren,  above  the 
doUds.  The  following  are  the  heights  of  spme  of  the 
jnost  remarkable  mountains  of  (he  north  of  Scotland  a* 
hove  the  level  of  the  sea  : 

Feet.  lert. 

Ben  Netis..,.'...4'i10  Ben  Dcrig 353u 

Caimgonim 4030  Ben  Voirlich .3300 

Ben  Lawer9.....4Uj5  Ben  Lomond :5i:o'J 

Ben  More 3.O07  Ben  Ledi 300^ 

Ben  Glo... 37:^5  3en  Jvenqw 3(»0u 

Shechallion 3364  Ben  Chochan...«..300D 

The  forests  of  Scotland  were  anciently  of  vast  extent ;  wj^,^,. 
Itnd  although  these  were  cut  down  in  such  a  rash  and  im- 
provident manner  as  to  leave  much  of  the  territory  very 
naked,  and  much  exposed  to  ttie  severity  of  a  northern 
elimate  for  two  centuries,  yet  this  evil  ts  already  in  a  grea( 
<lcgrce  remedied  ;  and  if  the  present  spirit  of  rearing  plan^ 
Cations  shall  continue  for  a  short  time,  it  will  speedily  be 
altogether  done  away. 

The  agriculture  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Scot-AgricuU 
land  is  believed  to  be  already  in  a  state  of  perfection  su-^'** 
perior  to  what  is  known  ajiy  where  else  in  Europe,  or  ra* 
ther  in  t^e  world.  This  state  of  improvement  was  begun 
little  more  than  fifty  years  ago;  but  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  has  enabled  tliem  to  outrun,  in  that 
important  art,  their  instructors  in  the  south.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  this  advantage  in  Scotland,  that  as  they  began 
to  improve  their  agriculture  at  a  late  period,  it  was  as 
easy  to  adopt  at  once  the  very  best  practices  as  to  adopt 
a0|r>  other  new  form  of  management. 
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til  enlarge.  In  the  rerritory  upon  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth  immense  quantities  of  mineral  coal  are  found; 
and  ill  the  former  of  these  terriiories  the  most  valuable 
of  the  metals,  iron,  is  mariufncturcd  in  considerable  <]Daii- 
tilies.  All  ihe  other  tneiais,  however,  and  even  gold 
and  silver,  are  found  in  Scotland.  The  lead  minei  ncai 
the  head  of  the  Clyde,  and  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshirt, 
are  highly  pi'oduciive.  Sandstone  and  slate  abound  i  aoi 
also  the  rocks  called  whinstone.  In  the  Grampians,  gra- 
nite and  other  varieties  of  minerals  abound  ;  ajid  limestone 
has  been  di;>covereiJ  in  almost  every  part  of  the  kinfdctn. 
Wc  have  haj  occasion  lo  menlioR  that  various  sorts  of 
gems  have  been  discovered,  particularly  topazes; 
that  pearls  have  been  found  in  a  considerable  number  «| 
the  waters. 

It  IS  believed,  however,  that  the  mineral  treasures  ofth 
country  have  by  no  means  hitherto  been  sufficieniljr  C 
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"■  The  literature  of  the  country  is  suppoi  led  by  four  ni 
versiiies,  and  by  a  school  established  by  the  public  tn  <• 
very  parish,  the  teacher  of  which  has  a  small  salary,  and 
derives  the  remainder  of  his  subsistence  from  fees  paidta 
his  ^chaIa^s. 
i-  The  ecclesiastical  establish  meat  bears  a  republidl 
_  form,  All  the  clergy  are  equal  in  point  of  rank  j  i 
in  iheir  deliberations  the  laily  have  an  opp  on  unity  of 
taking  a  share.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  of  four 
degrees  or  orders.  The  kirksesiion  is  the  lowest.  It 
consists  of  liie  parish- minister,  and  of  a  small  number  of 
the  most  decent  and  respectable  individuals  in  the  parish. 
These  persons  are  called  ruling  eldtri,  to  distinguish  liicm 
from  ilic  clergy,  who  &xfi  preaching  elder t.  The  ruling 
ciders  and  the  minister  form  the  kirk-session,  of  v 
the  nunistcr  is  president.    The  kirk-sessioo  distriba 


1 
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among  the  poor  the  alms  which  are  publicly  collected 
every  Sunday  ;  and  takes  cognisance  of  petty  offences  a-  bluhmenc 
gainst  religion  or  good  morals.  Neither  it,  nor  any  church- 
court,  can  impose  any  civil  penalty,  but  must  confine  its 
punishments  to  public  and  private  admonitions,  or  to  re« 
fusing  to  the  offender  admission  to  the  sacraments  of  the 
church.  The  next  court  above  the  kirk-session  is  the 
presbytery.  It  consists  of  all  the  ministers  of  a  district^ 
along  with  a  ruling  elder  elected  as  the  representative  of 
each  kirk-session ;  so  that  a  presbytery  consists  of  as  many 
laymen  as  clergymen.  Presbyteries  judge  in  appeals  from 
the  kirk-sessions,  and  take  trial  of  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  adniission  to  holy  orders.  The  synod  is  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  presbyteries,  and  consists  of  all 
the  members  of  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds,  whe« 
ther  laity  or  clergy.  Scotland  is  divided  into  seventy-eight 
presbyteries  and  fifteen  synods,  containing  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-six  clergy.  Over  the  whole  presides  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  Church,  formed  of  representatives  e* 
lected  by  the  presbyteries  and  by  the  royal  boroughs. 
Each  royal  borough  is  represented  by  a  ruling  elder  in  the 
general  assembly ;  and  each  presbytery  by  one  or  more 
ruling  elders,  and  by  a  certain  number  of  clergymen* 
The  elections  are  annual,  and  the  general  assembly  meets 
annually.  The  presbyteries  have  the  privilege  of  elect- 
ing  such  a  number  of  clergymen  as  gives  to  the  clergy  a 
majority  of  votes  in  the  general  assembly  over  the  laity* 
The  general  assembly  judges  in  appeals  from  the  synods. 
It  can  also  make  laws  binding  upon  the  whole  church  for 
a  year,  and  no  more.  A  permanent  law  can  only  be  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  It  must  be  decreed  by  a  majo- 
rity of  the  general  assembly  ;  after  which  it  is  remitted 
to  the  consideration  of  all  the  presbyteries.  If  a  majo- 
rity of  presbyteries  approve  of  it,  and  if  it  is  also  ap- 


Foliticml    proved  of  hy  the  succeeding    general  assemWy,  it  to 
ijgn,      comes  a  law,  and  can   only   be   lepcaled  in   the  form  ia 

'  "  wliicti  it  was  enacted.  The  clergy  have  salaries  paid  i>T  tht 
proprietors  of  land  within  iheir  parishes  i  and  the  amouut 
of  each  minister's  salary  is  fixed  by  the  court  of  scwion, 
acting  as  a  committee  of  the  Scottish  parliameni.  Hence 
m  Scottish  clergyman  cannot  quarrel  with  the  occupien 
of  lands  in  their  parishes  from  levying  tithes^  as  moil 
often  occur  in  England. 

FwStitil  ce-      Xhe  constitution  of  the  courts  of  law  was  suflicicnttoj 

tisA  explained  when  treating  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.    S< 

land  is  represented  in  the  British  parliament  by  forty-Si 
commissioners,  and  sixteen  representatives  of  ihe  andeat; 
peerage.  The  proportion  of  representatives  allotted  to  tlu 
counties  amounts  to  thirty  in  number  j  and  the  member  ii 
elected  by  gentlemen  who  possess  lands,  or  superiorittei  cf 
lands,  valued  in  the  cess-books  of  the  county  at  L.400 
Scots  ;  according  to  a  valuation  first  introduced  during  tlic 
ssurpation,  and  afterwards  sanctioned  by  parliament. 

Tiie  history  oi  Scotland  is  a  subject  of  too  great  intti* 
cacy  and  extent  to  be  here  discussed.  The  feudal  anar- 
ehy  prevailed  over  the  whole  kingdom  till  the  acccsaioo 
of  James  the  S^sth  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  in  ft( 
Highlands  till  after  the  rebellion  in  1745~ft. 

Jlotnu'  'a  ^^^  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  country  are  Tcry  ntU 
merous.  To  the  antiquities  coooeoced  with  religion  bc> 
long  the  Draidical  temples,  which  are  every  where  found, 
or  at  least  in  those  places  where  tlic  operations  of  agricul- 
ture or  of  building  have  not  destroyed  them.  The  ruins  ot 
magnificent  calliedrals  and  monasterjes  demonstrate  die 
state  of  power  and  opulence  which  the  church  of  Roroe 
anciently  possessed  ia  this  country.  In  the  Northern  and 
Western  Isles,  and  tu  the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  nii» 
iBcrous  remains  are  to  be  seen  of  those  corneal  buildingii 
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AT  Dans,  €onstnEicted  without  cemen^  «nd  before  the  art  (t  ifiyitSMj 
of  throwing  an  arch  was  known.     Tbcj  are  generallj 
denominated  Danish  works,  but  thej  are  probablj  older 
in  dale  than  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  ondet  Harold  Har« 
fager.     The  rained  castles  of  the  feudal  chiel^ios  de* 
monstrate  the  state  of  violence  which  prevailed  in  iiak^enl 
timet.     Thej  are  now  deserted,  and  have  given  waj'l^ 
elegant  modem  mansions,  whioh  abound  in  all  quarters  ol^v 
the  country. 

Coooeming  the  present  cities  and  commerce  of  the 
pountrjv  we  shall  add  nothing  to  what  has  been  formerlj 
stated^ 

To  render  intelligible  some  allusions  to  Scottish  his- 
tory,- we  shall  add  a  list  of  the  Scottish  kings,  as  gives 
by  Buehannan  and  other  old  historians,  and  some  tables 
necessary  towards  the  farther  illustration  of  the  past  or 
present  slate  of  Scotland. 


^  Chronological  List  of  the  Kings  of  Scotljnm, 

accordhg  i0  BVCHANNAN. 


Began  to  tti^  Began  to  nigtt 

before  Christ.  before  Chdtt. 

1.  Fergus  1 330      UO.  Finnanus 137 

2*  Feritharis   •  •  •  •  305  !!•  Durstus  •  •  •  »  •  107 

3.  Mainiis   1  •  •  •  •  200      J  2.  Evenus  1 93 

4.  Dornadilla  •  •  •  •  261      isl  Gillus  • 79 

5.  Nothatus 233      14.  Evenus  II 77 

6.  Reutherus  •  •  •  •  213      15«  Ederus co 

'7.  Reiitha 187  16.  Evenus  III.  •  «  •••  12 

8.  Thereus 4^73     17.  Metallanus 5 

D.  Josina  •••*••  161 


19.  Corbred  1 54 

CO.  Dardjmis 12 

21.  Corbred  II Tti 

22.  Luctaciis Ill 

23.  f,Ioga!dus    ....   114 

24.  Conatus 150 

25.  Etliodius  1 164 

20.  Salrael 197 

21-  Donald  1 201 

23.  Ethodius  II.  .  .  .  219 
20-  Athircn 235 

30.  Nathalocus  ....  247 

31.  Fitidochus    ....  358 

32.  Donald  M.  .  .  .  .  269 

33.  Donald  III.    ...  270 

34.  Crathltnthus  .  .   .  282 

35.  Fincormachus    ■  .  304 
30.  Romaciius  ....  351 

37.  Angusianus,  or  /E- 

neas 354 

38.  Felbeltnachus    .  .  357 

39.  EugeniusI 3tiO 

40.  Fergus  II 400 

41.  Eugenius  II.  .  .  ,  42n 

42.  Dongardus  ....  452 

43.  Consiantine  I.    .  .  457 

44.  Congallus  I.  .   .  .  47Q 

45.  Goranus,  or  Con- 

ranus 501 

4S.  Eugenius  III.    .  .  535 

47.  Congallus  II. .  .   .  558 

48.  Kinnalellus  ....  574 


4.a 

49.  Aidaous 575 

50.  Kenneth  1 605 

51.  Eogenius  IV. 

52.  Farchard,  or  Fer- 

chard  I.  .".  . 
55.  Donald  IV".  . 

54.  Farquhard  II. 

55.  Maldvinus  .  . 
5fi.  Eogenius  V. . 
57.  Eugenius  VI.    .  .  ( 

56.  Amberkelethos  . ..  1 

59.  Eugenius  VII.  ,  .  T| 

60.  Murdachus  ....  Til 

61.  ElllDUS 7}» 

02.  Eugcniuj  VIII.  .  TiO 

63.  Fergus  III TTS^ 

64.  SolvaihiuB  .... 

65.  Achaius ID^ 

66.  Congallus  III.   .  ,  I 

67.  Dongallus  .  .  . 

68.  Alpinus    .... 
C9.  Kenneth  11.    .  . 

70.  Donald  V.  .  .  . 

71.  Consiantine  11.  .  .  G 
7*.  Elhus 

73.  Gregory  .... 

74.  Donald  VI.    .  . 

75.  Constantine  III. 

76.  Malcolm  I.  .  .  . 

77.  Indulphus    ... 

78.  Duffiis 

70.  Culecui  .  .  .  .  , 

SO.  Kenneth  III.  .  .  .  9SJri 
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A.D. 

81.  CoQStantine  IV.  •  094 

82.  Grimus.  .  •  •  •  •  f)06 

83.  Malcolm  II.  •  •  •  1006 

84.  Duncan  I.     .  •  •  1034 

85.  M'Beth 1043 

8d.  Molcolm  III.  sur- 

named  Canmore  1057 
87.  Donald  VII.  .  •  1093 
88«  Duncan  II.  usurp-^ 

ed  the  crown  .  .  1004 
—  Donald  VII.  resto- 
red   1095 

89.  Edgar ,  1098 

90.  Alexander  I.  •  •  1107 

91.  David  1 1124 

92.  Malcolm  IV.  .  .  1153 

93.  William 1165 

94.  Alexander  II.  •  •  1214 
1^5.  Alexander  III.    •  1249 


96.  John  BaUol    .  .  1292  f^;^*^ 

97.  Robert  Bruce  .1306 

98.  David  II..  •  .   •  1330 

99.  Edward  Baliol  u- 

surped  the  crown 

in 1332 

100.  Robert  II.  first  of 

the  Stuarts  •  •  1370 

101.  kobert  III.    •  •   1390 

102.  James  1 1423 

103.  James  11.    •  .  .  1437 

104.  James  III.  •  •  •  1460 

105.  James  IV.  .  •  .  1489 

106.  James  V.  •  •  •  1514 

107.  Mary 1543 

108.  JamesVLofScot- 

land 1567 

Audi,  of  England  1604 


A  Comparative  View  of  the  Population  of  Scot^  PopuUion. 

LAND  in  tbe  years  1755,   1790-8,  and  1801,  with  the 

Number  of  Militia  each  County  has  to  raise,  a* 
greeahly  to  the  Uut  Act. 

1755.  1790-8.  1801.      MU. 

1.  Aberdeen  .  •  116,836  122,921  125,071       640 

2.  Argyle ....    63,291          76,101  75,700       364 

3.  Air 59,268          75,544  84,306       430 

4.  Banff 36,521          38,487  35,807        179 

5.  Berwick .  .  .     24,946          30,875  30,206        155 
C.  Bute 6,866           10,563  11,791          61 

tmatmmi^imi^aa^                       m^mm^a^^^-^i^  ^•m^mm>m^immmm            s^i^^^^ 

Carryover  307,728  854,491  360,881     l835 
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Wtftem. 

1755. 

I79C-8. 

1801. 

MU. 

1                                     Brought  over  307,128 

354,491 

360,881 

IMS 

1 1.  Caithness  . 

22,215 

24,802 

23,609 

1!1 

^^HQ^^.  ■.  Clackman- 

^^^^^^^^1                

0,003 

8,749 

10,858 

50 

^^B^^    O.Cronwrty. 

5,1(13 

5,284 

3,0i2 

IS 

f*                             10.  Dunbanon 

is.syr 

J8,40» 

20,710 

107 

11.  Dumfries  . 
',                                 12.  Edinburgh 

41,913 

53,729 

54,597 

28* 

90,412 

122,655 

122,954 

615 

13.  Elgin 

28,934 

26,080 

26,705 

151 

14.  Fife 

81,570 

87,250 

93,743 

414 

J5.  Forfkr  .  .  . 

08,2BT 

91,001 

99,127 

511 

]fi.  Haddington 

2S,701> 

29,960 

29,986 

154 

17.  Iitveraess  . 

64,656 

73,979 

74,292 

JB4 

18.  Kincardine 

24,346 

2fl,790 

20,?49 

ISU 

^^                            10.  Kinross. .  . 

4,889 

5,302 

0,725 

S5 

20.  Kirkcud- 

bright.   .  . 

21,205 

26,959 

£0,211 

151 

71.  Lanark. .  . 

81,720 

125,254 

147,790 

751 

•22.  Linlithgow 

16,820 

17,570 

17,944 

g( 

£3.  Nairn 

5,61»4 

6.054 

8,257 

4J 

24.  Orkney    and 

Shetland  . 

38,591 

43,239 

46,824 

• 

25.  Peebles... 

8,909 

8,107 

9,711 

45 

26.  Perth 

118,903 

133,274 

126,366 

«5! 

27.  Renfrew  .  .  . 

20,645 

62,853 

78,056 

404 

28.  Ros| 

42,493 

50,146 

53,525 

270 

29.  Roxburgh  . 

31,273 

32,020 

33,712 

171 

30.  Selkirk 

4,368 

4,314 

5,070 

4 

31.  Stirling  .  .  . 

38,813 

46,663 

50,825 

^ 

32.  Sutherland  . 

20,774 

22,961 

23,117 

!(*■ 

S3.  Wigton 

I6,4e« 

20,983 

22,918 

119 

Total  1 

265,380 

1,527,892 

1,604,826 

7,90: 

f  Oikotj  and  ShtCinil  Imtc  no  militU.    Smbcb 

ODlfWtniKlibcK. 

m 

T 
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L  1790.8  to  1801         70,934 
Total  increase  in  46  years     399,440 

Tie  Fawed  Rent  of  Scotland  by  Counties. 

Scott  Moaef. 

Aberdeen. •«•« L.235,065     8  It 

/krgyle 149,595  10     0 

Air 191,605     0     7 

iznft 79,200     0     0 

Berwick 178,365     7     Sf- 

Bute  and  Arrao  •  p , 15,022  13     8 

Caithness 37,256     2  10 

Clackmannan.  ••«•«••••  26,482  10  10 

Cromartj 12,897     2     8 

Dunbarton 33,327  19     9 

Dumfries 158,627  10     • 

Edinbofgh « 191,054     3     9 

Elgin 4...   65,603     0     5 

Fife p 362,534     7     5 

Forfar 171,636     0     8 

Haddington 168,878     5  18 

Inverness 73,188     9     0 

Kincardine r**«   74,921     1     4 

Kinross , ••   20,192  11     2 

Kirkcudbright 114,571  19     S 

Lanark 162,118  16  11 

Linlithgow 74,931  19     0 

Nairn 15,163     1     1 

Orkney  and  Shetland 56,551     9     1 

Peebles 51,937     d  18 

Perth 339,818     5     8 

Carryover  L.3,06Jyl95  19    6^ 
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Brought  over  L.3,061,ig3  19 

Renfrew,...^ 09,016  15 

Ross^i.^ 15,040  10 

Roxbargh 515,591  14 

Selkirk 60,301   15 

Stirling 10S,S18     S 

Sutherland 26,103     9 

Wigton 67,646  n 


Tolal'  L.3,802,514  10     5| 

Or,  Sterling         310,S81     4     Zi 

JJisTXicrs  o/RorAL  Boroughs  which  stnd  MzMiUi 
to  Paruamext. 

Edinburgh   Cit^ 1 

Aberdeen,   Aberbrothick,    Bervie,   Montrose,  2nd 

Brechin 1 

Air,  Irving,  Inverary,  Rotbsa^,  and  Campbellown-  I 
IjAiistnitlier,    Easter   and   Wester   Crail,    KilrcDO^, 

and  Pittenweem I 

Banff,  Cullen,  Kintore,  Elgin,  and  Inverar;.... 
Stirling,  Culross,  loverkcilhing,   Dunfermline,  and  J 

Qneen^fcrry 

Pertb,  Dundee,  Forfar,  St  Andrew's,  and  Cupar  Fife  1 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Rutherglen,  and  DunbanoD.... 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Annati,  Lochmaben,  asd  Kirk*  ] 

cudbrighi 

Inverness,  Fortrose,  Nairn,  and  Forres..... 

Kinghora,  Dysart,  KirkcaJdj,  and  BorntislaQd... 
Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Lauder,  Dunbar,  and  North 

Berwick >...... 

Selkirk,  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Linlithgow .„,.. 

Slranracr,  Wigton,  Whitehorn,  and  New  GalIow8r.»- 1 
Kirkwall,  Tain,  Dingwall,  Wick,  and  Doniocfa.»< 
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A. 

AiBKT  of  Lochlin,  pagt  254. 

Achaistal  Castle,  18. 

AjYCDtures  of  Pnnce  Charles,  319. 

Agxiciilture  of  Caithneis,  3.  Of 
RoM>ihire,  ai8.  Of  lit«emet»- 
ihire,  1^7.    Of  Argyleshire,  410. 

Animalt  m  Cdthnesi,  6.  In  Ork- 
ncyi,  58. 

Antiqiiitict  of  Cakhnets,  i%.  Of 
Sumerlandihire,  169.  Of  Ar- 
j^Tlediire,  443,  OfIcolinklln,4^7. 
Of  iDTernest-ihire,  3x5.  Of  Rom^ 
shire,  146. 

Appin,  398. 

Arochattan  Priory,  446. 

Ardkinglass  451. 

Ardnamurchan  Pomt,  398. 

Ar^leshite,  394.  Sitiuuibn  and  ex- 
tent, 395.  Districts,  396.  Soil 
and  climate,  40a  Scenerj,  40a. 
Masfticre  of  Glencoe,  408.  Caves, 
4I4;  Size  of  estates,  4x8.  Pto- 
torage,  419.  Agriculttire,  420. 
Mineralojjy,  431 .  Inverary,  435. 
Anti()uitu:s,  443*  Islands^  463. 
Cannay  and  Rum,  465.  Muck, 
468.  Coll,  469.  Tirey,  471. 
Uha,  475.  Gofnetra»  ih.  Inch- 
kenneth,  ik  Stafla.  H.  Icolmkm, 
487.  Mufl,  499.  Lismore,  507. 
Kerrera,  509.  Eaidale,/^.  Jura, 
511.  Islay,5z7.  Gigha,  515.  Gi- 
gulum,  516.    Cara,  530. 

Arran,  539. 

Aurora  borealis,  34. 


Vol.  V. . 


Balna^wn,  167. 
Ba]nanaigh,5zx. 
Barray,  &c  358. 
Battles,  &c.  153,  31a 
Beanly  river,  i84« 
Benbecula,  3^5. 
Ben  Nevis  mountain,  386. 
Ben  Uaiih  mountain,  116. 
Bera,  tale  of,  403. 
Beregonium,  445. 
B^^leray,  341. 

BiAop*s  Castle,  Dornoch,  x68. 
Black  snow  in  Orkney,  31. 
Boreray,  354. 

Borottghi,  royal,  taimerated  hy  dis- 
tricts, 560. 
Braal  Castle,  93. 
Braan  Castle,  a68. 
Breccia,  &c«  434. 
Bressay,  111. 
Burgh  of  Birsa,  87.       * 
Burray,  41. 
Buteshire,  536. 
Bute  island,  ib. 
Butter  in  ShetU!tfd,  131. 

C. 

Cabbai  sKoni,  $%$• 

Cabirow  Castle,  83. 

CadboU, 155. 

Caithness.  Climate,  z.  State  of 
property  in,  3.  Size  of  estates,  ik 
Agriculture,  3.  Roads,  $.  A* 
nimaU,  7.  Minerals,  8.  Towns,  o. 
Antiquities,  xj.     Fopuhttlon,  1^. 
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Caledoniauit,  remarks  on,  175. 

Caledonian  canal,  376. 

Calligray,  14a. 

Campbeltown,  440. 

Camp  of  Jupiter  Fring,Sj. 

Cannay,  i^C^. 

Cantray,  ^32. 

Cara,53f. 

Caray,  40. 

Cascroim,  or  crooked  spade,  160. 

Castle  of  Dingwall,  119  Of  Dun- 
itaffhige,  443.  Of  Grant,  3.^2. 
Of  ^Uipncss,  450.  OfAord,  451. 
Of  Carrick,  'h. 

Cathedral  oi  Orkney,  70.  Of  Dor- 
noch, z-6  7.    At  Fortroscaja. 

Caws    25, 1X3»  2j8, 194»  413- 

Changes  of  character  in  the  High- 
landers, z  88, 1^2* 

Clan  rhattan»  32a. 

Coll,  469. 

C«Unsay,  5x6. 

Commerce  of  the  Orkneys  ro6. 

Concluding  renucki(,548. 

Copinsay,  42. 

Cottars,  87. 

Cowal,  districS  of,  39S. 

Craig  Elachie,  ^ni^. 

Craighousc.  256 

Craig  Phatric  vitrifcd,  3C7. 

Crinan  canal,  44a. 

Cruachan  mountain,  402. 

Cullodcn  moor  an.l  battle,  32^». 

Cum  bray  Aiorc,  or  Great,  546. 

Cumbray  Beg,  or  Little,  547. 

Curious  scenery,  226. 

* 

D. 
Damsay,  46. 
I>epopularton  ol  the  Highlands,how 

rctarilc«l,  194 
Dialect  of  lnvernfs«-,  306. 
DiamiCfl,  ancc««tor  of  thcCan:pbcll% 

bis  fort  and  tomb,  262. 
Dlngw..ll,  borough  of,  229. 
Dirlct  Castle,  23. 
Diseases  at  Stonuway,  2  45. 
Districts  pJ"  Arjrylcshjrc,  j'^j. 
Donan  Castle,  26 ;. 
^om^h,  town  of,  167. 
Druidic.ii  nionuments,  79,  246,  263, 

3»0. 
Drying  but  ns,  42^. 

Dunavcrty  ('-i«le, 453. 

DundhairdghJll  Castle,  318. 

DundorruuSlla  Tower,  170 


Dunrobia  Castle,  ip. 
Duns,  164, 446. 
Dunskeath,  148. 
DonstafTnage,  443. 


Eagles  in  the  Orkneys,  62. 
Eajrlcshay,  45. 
Eallane-Hcirig,  448. 
Earls  of  Orkney,  and  their  eotcipf^ 

scK,  109. 
Easdale,  309. 
Eday,43. 

£gg»  380. 

Emigration,  88, 197,  aoo. 
Hn-hallow,  45. 
Erisca,  357. 
Eusay,  24a. 


Fairies,  hill  of,  306. 
Faimtosii,  2^^. 
Falcons  in  Orkney, 6r. 
Fall  of  Foyers,  a8o. 
Falls  of  Kilmonich,  284. 

Farey,43- 

Farmers  in  Caithness,  a. 

Farmhouses  in  Argyleshire,  41  fw 

Farrayj  40. 

Fa«ti!«g  woman,  249. 

Feudal  government  and  nunflcrs  ii 

the  Highlands,  180,18a. 
Fingal's  cave  in  Stafia,  477. 
Fish  in  Orkney,  58. 
Fisheries  in  ditto,  105.    In  ShetboJ. 

141. 
Flannan  isles,  142. 
Flotay,  40. 

Forcsu  in  Inverness-shire,  299. 
Fort   Gcorpc,  Fort  Augustui,  »i 

Fort  William,  309. 
Fortrose,  borough  of,  230. 
Forts  chain  of,  30S. 
Foula,  the  Ultima  TkuU  of  tbc  »• 

cients  12  a. 
Friths  in  Ros»-thire,  ai  2. 

G. 

Gairloch  river,  215. 

Gairsay,  46. 

Garry  river,  383. 

Gigha,527.  ^ 

Glencoe,  the  byth-place  ^ftOMtiC 
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and  scene  of  t  dreacUbl  nuM^cre* 

405,  407. 
Glencroe,  404* 
Glcngary,  331. 

Glenroj,  singaUr  roadi  in,  191. 
Goau  in  ArgyleWiire,  427. 
Gometra,  475. 
Graemsay,  39. 
Gnuitown,  village  of,  313. 
Great  valley  of  UTerncssrihire,  275. 
Grimsay,  355. 

H. 

Harris,  340.    North  islei  of,  341. 
Hebrides,  or  Western  Isles,  234. 
Hector  Sutherland,  a  giant,  19. 
Heisker,  355. 
Helmsdale  river,  157. 
Highlanders  dislike  pork,  1 79. 
Highland    and   Lowland    customi 

compared,  177. 
Highlands,  remark*  on  the,  iy%. 
Hiuladale  river,  152. 
Homed  cattle  in  Shetland,  1 31. 
Horses  in  Shetland,  230.     In  Ar- 

gyleshire,  4^S. 
Hoy,  39. 


I. 


Icolmlull,  Tona,  or  1, 487. 

Heray,  355. 

Improvements  in  Ross-shire,  2ai,s69» 

Incnkenneth,  475. 

Inchmamoch,  s^^. 

Inclination  of  strata  in  Orkney,  28. 

Instruments  of  husbandry  in  Shet- 
land, 47. 

InTcrary,  borough  o(  435.  Ciatle, 
456. 

Invergordon,  266. 

Invertochy  Castle,  3x5. 

Inverness,  borough  of,  300.  Academy, 
30X.  Municipal  government,  302. 
History  ,li^  Dialect,3o6.  Forts,337. 

Imremess-shire.  Its  boundaries,  274. 
WAters,276.  BenNevis^7.  Gleo^ 
io]r,  992.  Caverns,  &ib  a94t.  A- 
gncolture,  297.  Pasturage,  298. 
Cattle,  299.  Mineralogr,  30a 
Villages,  313.  Antiquities,  315. 
Modon  seats,  332.  islands,  335. 
Herrings,  384.  Dutch  fishories, 
389.  British  fishersct,  390.  Fo> 
P^J«tioo,  392. 


Tohn-o-Orott*s  house,  t$> 

Iron  works,  434. 

Islands  of  Argyleshire.  Caniiiy,463. 
Unusual  petrefaaion,  464.  Come 
pass  HiU,  t^.  Stnguhr  custom,  ii. 
Rum,  465.  Harbour,  466.  Muck, 

468.  CoU,469.  Tircy,47i-  <^ 
Terns  in  ditto,  472.  Inchkenneth, 
473.  Ulva,  &c  a,  'Gometra,  ih. 
Staffa,  474.  Description  by  Banks, 
476.  Fingai's  cave,  477'  Icolili- 
kUlM87.  St  Columba,  I*.  Ca- 
thedral  of  ditto,  490.  Oran's 
chapel,  493.  Royal  aepnlchres, 
495.  Nunnery,  4?^-  ^^^  ^ 
abbots,  498.  Mull,  499*  Gene- 
ral aspect  of,  500.  Ctthure,  ^01. 
Antiquities,  503.  Minerals,  504* 
Riogmg  stone,  505.  Caverns,  i^. 
Tobennoray,  506.  Lismore,  507. 
Minerals,!^.  Culture, 508.  Ker- 
rera..  509.  Easdale,  ih.  8carba,5ZO, 
Jura,  5x1.  Ftosof,  iL  Longa, 
Baloanaigh,  and  Shuna,  ih.  Mi- 
nerals, 513.  Soil,!^.  Animals,/^. 
.  Harbours,  5x4.  Antiquities,  5x5. 
Climate,  iK  Coloosay  and  Oron« 
•afi  516.  Islay,  517.  Waters, 
518.  Crops,  519.  Animals,  U. 
Minerals  i^.  Lead  mine,  ih.  An- 
tiquities, 520.  Bowmore  village, 
522.  Gigha,525.  Gi^lum,526. 
Fishery,  517.  Productions,  f5.  Su- 
perstitions, 528.  Caverns^  529. 
Cara,  531.     Sanda,  532.    Popu* 

^^^">  534*  Bate,  $3^  Inch*- 
mamoch,  539.  Arrao,  ik 
Isbnds  of  Invemess-shire.  St  Kilda, 
335.  Houses  in  ditto,  337*  Mode 
of  catching  fowls,  33%  Harriib. 
340.  Nonh  isles  of  attto,  341. 
Uninhabited  isles,  342.  Sooth 
ble^  of  Harris,  iL  Uninhabited 
isles  of  ditto,  343.  Society,  344. 
Tenants,  345.  Cottars,  iS.  Quern 
or  hand-mill,  346.  Kelp,/^.  Fish, 
347*  Minerals,  ih,  Bnaoachmentt 
of  the  sea,  i6.  Physical  structare. 
348.  Antiquities,  35«.  Bnndi- 
cal  temples,  U,  Duns,  3s  ^-  P'^puh  • 
chapeU,  16,  North  Uist,'  S5*- 
Productions,  304.  Small  isles;  «6. 
Bcnbecula,  355.  South  Uist,  356. 
Sail  fish,  or  basking  shark,  M.  J&* 
tisca,  358.  Singular  theft  in  ditto, 
h.  Barray,35.     Old  port  of  dit- 
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to,  36  r.  Trial  ftf  M<Neil,  it. 
General  remarks,  361.  Sky,  364. 
Natural  obelisk,  365.  Carious 
lake^,  i6.  Concealed  valley,  366. 
Hills,  M.  Caves,  367.  Cli- 
mate, 3A8.  Parched  oim,  iL 
Cattle,  3 70.  Mannerft,  371.  Mi- 
nerals, 372.  Uunve^an  Castle, 
37^.  Fairy  flag,  ih.  Old  am^our, 
374.  History  of  th<;bafrpipe,  375. 
Raasay,  377.  Ronay,  380  Flad- 
dnjji.  Smaller  iiiles,iA.  Hgg,!^.  Ca- 
▼erns  in  ditto,  382.  Herrin^^  vhoals, 
384.  Dutch  fisheries,  388.  Britisli 
ditto,  390. 

Islands  tn  Orkney.  Mainland  or 
P»':iona,37.  GraeniMy,  ;^9.  I  Joy, 
•*.  Wans,  40.  Kii5say,  Farray,  Ca- 
vay,  Flntay,Rt>naidsay,  Swiniia/^. 
Pentland  Skerry,  41.  Hurray,  La- 
nton,  Cnpinsay,  i6.  Shapinshav, 
4».  Stmnsay,  lA.  Papay,  43^.  £- 
day,  Farey,  ^viday,  i^  North 
RonaMsay,  44.  Wt'stray,  ii.  Pa- 
pay  Westray,  45.  Eagleshay,  Ron- 
sav,  Weir,  Enhallow,  #*/  Gairsay, . 
40.    Damsay, /^. 

Ishy,  517- 

Jura,  511. 


K. 


Kelp,  species  of,  97.    How  mami- 

facturcd,  102. 
Kerrera,  509. 
Kilchum  Castle,  447. 
Kilravock,  332. 
King's  Castle,  68. 

Kif'gs  of  Scotland  enumerated,  SSS- 
Kintyre  district,  yj6, 
Kiikbest,  7S5' 
Kirkwall.  66. 
Knapdale,  396 


L. 


Lamlnt.h  bay,  541. 
Lamon,  41. 
I.erwick,  139. 
I.ewi8,  isle  of,  239. 
Lismore,  507. 

Live  stock  iu  Caithn<.ss,  7.    In  Ork- 
neys 4<^. 
Loch  Errib<»ll,  155. 
Loch  Shio,  1J7. 
lioch  6room»9i4. 
Loch  Marie,  U, 
LochLochie,  277. 


Loch  Oicb,  177. 

Loch  Ness,  §6, 

Loch  Wain,  always  froseOtSS^f 

Loch  Moy,  323. 

Loch  Awe,  397. 

Loch  Fyne  fishery,  437. 

Lochnungatil,  474. 

Lochmore  Castle,  24. 

Lorn,  397. 

Luoga,  jii. 

M- 

Mainland  of  Orkney,  37.    OfShet* 

land,  119. 
Manufactures  in  Caithness,  92.   In 

Rusft-shire,  116. 
Manuie  10    the   Orkneys,  47.    fai 

Ros4-shire,  2ta    Jn  Argyleshire, 

Marble,  300, 

Maryburgh,  313. 

M*Craws  262. 

Minerals  in  Caithness,  7.  In  Ork- 
neys, 64.  In  Shitland,  137.  In 
Ross^re,  225.  In  Inveraes^^iire. 
299.    Of  Arg)'l«.  shire,  43 1. 

Monastery  of  Ssiddel,  449. 

Morning  dram,  244. 

Morvem,  398. 

Mount  Stuart,  537, 

Muck,  467. 

Mull,  499. 

Mtiqay,  an  eminent  bishop,  167 

N. 

Naini,  river,  152. 

New  Tarbat,  267. 

Ness,  121. 

Norwegian    conquest  of  tbe  Ckk 

neys,  1C9. 
Number  ot  Orkney  isles,  17. 

Q. 

Oban,  441. 

Obelisk  at   Fortrose,   230.     N«ar 
Shandwick,  247.    In  Argykikire. 

449- 

Ockcl  river,  212. 

Old  Castles  82,  253,  306. 

Old  law  against  marriage,  144* 

Orkney  beans,  66. 

Orkney  Islands,  general  desrripnoo 
of,  27.  Climate,  ;9  .  Aun  W  ^ 
realis,  35.  Soi?,  36.  Ir.UMted 
isles,  37.    Agricultore,  47*  ^^ 
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stades  to  improvement^  48. 
Wdghts,  $%,  Plantt,  57.  Ani- 
maltjS.  Minerals,  65.' Viihges,  71. 
Antiquities,  74.  Manners  and 
customs,  76.  Manufactores,  93. 
Kdp,  97.  Fisheries,  io6«  Com- 
merce, 107.  History  of,  lOS. 
Oronsay,354,5i6. 


P. 


Pabbay,  34*. 

Papay,43. 

Papay  Westray,  45. 

Pentland  Skerry,  41. 

Picts,  remarks  on,  175. 

Picts  houses  in  Caithness,  15.  In 
Orkney,  73. 

Plants  in  Orkney,  57. 

Pomona,  or  Mainland  of  Orkney,,-;  7. 

Populition  of  Caithness,  25.  Of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  144.  Of 
Sutherland,  iio>  Of  Ross-khirc, 
473.  Of  Inverness-shire,  39a.  Of 
Aiihrlcshtre,  534.  Of  Bute,  547. 
Of  Scotland  (jmmnury)  557. 

Porphyry  in  Invemeis-shire,  300. 

Ponraiu  in  Inverary  Castle,  458. 

Priory  of  Beauly,  320. 

Quadrupeds  of  the  Orkneys,  63. 


R. 


Raasay,  377. 
Raasay  Castle.  554. 
Rabbits  in  Orkney^  63, 
Rcay  (Lord's)  scat,  171. 
Redcastle,  357. 

Relative  importance  of  the  High- 
lands and  LowUnds,  z86. 
Remarks  on  DruiJism,  8z. 
Rent,  valued,  of  Scotland,  559. 
Reptiles  in  the  Orkneys,  60. 
Roads,  5,  430. 

RoUo,  conqueror  of  Normandy,  in. 

Rona  i«land,  141. 

RonUdsay,  4a    North  ditto,  44. 

Kon^ay,  45. 

Rosehaugh,  267. 

Rois-shire,  extent  <J,  211.  Wa- 
ters, 2X2.  Mountains,  216.  Size 
of  estates,  2x7.  Agriculture,  21 2. 
Fisheries,    aij,     Mitcrals,  226. 


Towns,  aaS.  Islands,  2^5.  An- 
tiquities, 246.  Country  seats,  a66. 
Improvements,  069.    Popnlatioa. 

Rothsay,  53  7. 
Rum,  465. 
Russay,  40. 


S. 


Sail-^th,  or  basking  shark,  descri- 
bed, 356. 
St  Kilda,  334. 
Sanda,  ^33- 
Sanday,  43. 
S>callaway,  140. 

Scar ba,  510. 

Scarp,  341. 

"jBcots  ancient,  remarks  00,173. 

iXiapinsay,  41. 

Shamt  isles,  243. 

ShctUnd  islanus,  general  descn'p-* 
tiuu  of,  119.  Uist,  120.  firessay 
121.  Foula,  122.  bca-coast,  124. 
Agriculture,  1 26.  Soil,  U,  Ani- 
mals, 130.  Fowls,  1^7.  Minera- 
logy, 138.  Vilbges,  14a  Fash- 
enes,  14 1 .  Population,  143.  Sup- 
posed discovery,  145. 

Shuna,  5ir. 

Singular  rock  in  Orkney,  6j« 

Skibo,  163,205. 

i>ky,  364. 

i>ia«c.  434. 

Soil  of  the  Oikneys  S5'  Of  Suther- 
land, 163.  Of  Ross-shire,  207. 
Of  Inverness-shire,  298,  399.  Qf 
Argylchhirc,  417. 

Spey  river,  28J. 

Staffa,  475. 

Stan(iing  stones,  78.    Of  Stemsis,  79. 

Stornaway,  243. 

Strom  ness,  72. 

Stronsay,  42. 

Strontian  mines,  432. 

Sulisker  rock,  142. 

Superstitions,  90,  259. 

Sutherland&hire,  extent  and  bound- 
aries of,  13a  Face  of  the  country, 
15 '•  Waters,  132.  Co.^st,  154. 
tvatcof  Reay.  159.  Sutherland 
estate,  i6i.  Sod  and  clin.ate,  163. 
Minerals,  166.  Antiquities,  16 
Highlands,  1 7  2.    Population,  a  1 

Swljiua,  49. 
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T. 

Taia,  borough  of,  aiS. 
Taraosay,  341. 

Tenure  of  lands  in  Orkney,  36. 
Thurso,  la    Harbour  of,  X2. 

Tircy,47*. 
Tohermoray,  506. 

Tongue  bay,  15  ^. 

Torrysdale  river,  U, 

TuUoch,  Ard,  moonuin,  216.    . 

U. 

Uiit,  North,  33ri.  Ditto,  South,  356. 

Ullapool,  134, 

Ulva,  475. 

Unst,iid. 

Urquhtft  Castle,  3x9. 


V. 

ValUy.3^5. 

Valued  rent  of  Scotland,  559. 
Villaj^  in  Shetland,  139.    Iq  tbe 
Highlands,  xcma^  on,  loa. 

W. 

Waas  bland,  40. 

Watch  towers   in   Invemesi^urei 

320. 
Weighu  in  the  Orkneys,  53. 
Weir,  45. 
Westray,  44. 
Wick,  8. 
Woods,  4p». 
Wool  of  Shetland,  1$%. 
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llie  reader  will  please  delete  the  first  line  of  page  34Cs 
Vol.  IV.  znd  insert  it  at  the  bottom  of  page  347. 
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ADDITIONAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES 
CONTAINED  IN  THIS  WORK. 

Vol.  I.  ' 

• 

BvRN  House,  Midlothian  (page  410)« — This  is  a  new 
baildingy  ktelj  erected  on  GaUa  Water,  in  the  parish  of 
Stow.  It  is  a  good-looking  modem  house,  with  a  tmatt 
pediment  or  tjmpanj  in  front. 

CoLLiNGTOv  Tower,  Midlothian  (p.  410),  ancientlji 
the  seat  of  theftimtlj  of  Foulis  of  Collington,  now  belong- 
ing to  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Pitsligo,  Bart*  It  is  situated 
within  four  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and  looks  down  on  ^ 
beautify  country  to  thojiorth.  » 

CuAiG  Crook  (or,  as  it  is  corruptly  called.  Grey 
Crook),  Midlothian  (p.  410),  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  Corstorphine  hiU,  in  the  parish  of 
Cramond,  about  three  miles  west  from  Edinburgh.  It  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  family  residence  in  the 
parish,  though  the  date  of  its  erection  has  not  been  accu. 
rately  ascertained.  It  was  butlt,  probably,  in  the  10th 
centtuy,  by  one  of  the  family  of  Adamsen,  who  wer^ 
long  proprietors  of  this  phce.  On  the  outer  gate  of  the 
conrt-yard  appears  a  date,  1621,  and  a  shield,  containing 
dve  armorial  bearings  of  the  Adamsons  of  Craig  Crook. 
William  Adamson  of  Craig  Crook  was  slain  at  tlie  battle 
of  Pinkie,  lOth  September  1547,  along  with  his  kins- 
mwr  AHexander  Napier  of  Merchiston,  P^vions  to  that 
period  Craig  Crook  appears  t^  have  belonged  to  the  no- 
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ble  family  of  Graham,  as  appears  from  a  charter  in  Far 
ther  Hay's  Collectioo,  dated  9th  April  1362. 

One  of  the  richest  and  qiiost  extensive  prospects  we  are 
acquainted  with,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  is  froni 
the  top  of  the  hill  immediately  aboye  Craig  Crook. 

Vol.  II. 

Thirlzstake  Castle,  Berwickshire  (p.  58),  the 
ancient  family  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  It  standi 
Hear  the  small  royal  borough  of  Lauder.  The  front  of 
the  house  is  small,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  grett 
round  tower,  surmounted  by  slated  cones^  The  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  LaudesdalCi  by  Lely,  is  to  be  seen  here. 
There  is  also  a  portrait  of  the  late  Earl,,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  possesses  great  merit. 

Drumlenrig  House,  Dumfries-shire,  (p.  347),  the 
magnificent  seat  of  the  family  of  Queensberry.  It  was  be- 
gun to  be  built  in  1679,  and  completed  in  1689.  It  stands 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  above  the  river  Nith,and  isan  immenH 
pile.  It  is  a  square  building,  extending  145  feet  in  front,  with 
a  square  tower  at  each  corner,  and  three  small  turrets  oa 
each.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  cupola,  whose  top  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  vast  ducal  coronet ;  within  is  a  court,  and  at 
every  angle  a  round  tower,  each  containing  a  stair-case. 
The  apartments  are  numerous ;  the  gallery  is  108  fcct 
long,  with  a  fire-place  at  each  end.  Over  the  whole 
building  is  to  be  seen  a  profusion  of  hearts  carved  ia 
stone,  being  the  arms  of  Douglas.  It  was  adopted  by 
that  powerful  family,  in  consequence  of  Sir  James  Doug- 
las, who  pursued  the  English  monarch  from  the  field  of 
Bannockburn  to  the  gates  of  Dunbar  Castle,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce,  which  he  was 
to  carry  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  where,  however,  be  did  not 
arrive,  havbg  been  killid  iQ  Portugal* 
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In  the  gallery  are  some  good  portraits ;  among  whipb 
mre  those  of  the  first  Dutchess  of  Somerset*  William 
Duke  of  Queensberrj,  John  Earl  of  Traquair^  Lord 
High  Constable  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Firsts  John  Duke  of  Rothes,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  George 
Douglas  Earl  of  Dunbarton,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  son 
of  the  Chancellor. 

This  great  house,  or.  rather  palace,  bears  marks^  both 
in  its  internal  and  external  structure,  of  having  been  e* 
sected  upgn  a  plan  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  and  is 
one  of  tlie  most  splendid  specimens  of  his  mode  of  buildU 
ing.  It  was  formerlj  surrounded  hj  a  park,  containing 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  Scottish  acres,  coyered  with 
the  finest  timb^  in  Britain.  Spircelj  a  single  tree  now 
remains ;  the  whole  having  been  cut  down  and  sold  by 
qrder  of  the  present  duke*  Here,  too,  wpre  the  celebnu 
ted  Scottish  bisons,  or  wild  white  qahle,  whieh  were  shot 
hj  order  of  the  same  poblemap,  and  sold  in  Dumfries 
jnarket  as  beef^ 

F&iiUis  Cars£,  Dumfries-shire  (p.  347),  was  the  sffU 
of  the  late  Mr  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  a  Scottish  antiijuarj. 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  welUknown  Bacchanalian  contest  for 
the  Whistle,  which  Bums  condescended  to  iooimortalize 
in  a  ballad. 

RsscoE,  or  Rusco  Castle,  Galloway  (p.  427).  It 
was  once  a  place  of  some  importance.  Its  owners  were 
andently^  the  patrons  of  the  parish  church  of  Kurknu^ 
breck. 

KiMCMiCHAEL  HousE,  Airshire  (p.  542),  has  found  a 
place  in  this  Work  on  account  of  its  beautiful  situation. 

Dalcairkie  Lin,  near  Dalmellington,  Airshire 
(p.  542)% 
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Catbcart  Castle,  two  views  (p.  182)«  This  casth 
appears  to  hare  been  a  verj  strong  building,  sitoaled  oa 
the  borders  of  the  eonnties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.  Two 
of  its  sides  are  defended  by  the  river  Cart,  the  banks  of 
which  are  nearlj  perpendicular,  and  of  a  tremendons* 
height*  The  only  access  to  it  is  by  .a  narrow  entiy,  which 
might  easily  be  secured. 

CaAiGiTETiiAN  Castle,  Lanarkshire  (p«4S4),  near  tbe* 
road  between  Lanark  and  Hamilton.  It  is  a  most  romantic 
and  uncommonly  perfect  specimen  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
strongholds.  Though  greatly  deserving  notice,  we  do  not 
find  that  it  has  been  formerly  mentioned  in  any  pablica* 
tion. 

BRfBGEHOusE  Castle,  Linlithgowshire  (p.  528), 
This  building  was  formerly,  it  is  believed,  denominated 
Bridg^house.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Watson,  a  writer 
in  Linlithgow,  and  has  not  begn  notiqcd  i»  any  former 
publication. 

Vol.  IV. 

KiKiNAiRB  Castle,  Fifeshire  (p.  197),  is  a  romantic 
ruin,  concerning  the  history  of  which  little  is  known. 

Dahsie  Castle^  Fifeshire  (p.  ISl).  This  old  cas- 
t)^,  witib  the  territory  around  it,  belonged  in  1622  to 
Arcbhiskop  S|K>ttiswood.  It  lately  belonged  to  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Titchficld.  The  estate  was  sold  in  1746  for 
L*5000.  About  )ix  years  ago  it  was  sold  for  L.56,000 ; 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  sold  in  lots  for  nearly  a 
half  more  than  this  last  sum. 

Inch  Mahon  Monastery,  Perthshire  (p.  338),  or 
fnchmaghan,  or  Inchmacan,  or  rather  Inchmahomr,  as 
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written  hj  Keith  in  his  Catalogue  of  Bishops,  is  situated 
in  the  Loch  of  Monteith. 

AuoHTERTTRE  HousE,  Perthshire  (p,  338).  This 
buildinp  is  situated  near  Crieff  and  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Pa* 
trick  Murray,  Bart,  member  of  parliament  for  the  city  oif 
Edinburgh.  Auchtertjre  stands  on  a  hill,  sprinkled  over 
with  oaks,  and  commanding  a  most  elegant  view.  iThis 
pretty  Loch  Moinvard  lies  beneath,  whose  bottom  yields  t 
quantity  of  excellent  marl,  which  has  been  dragged  up  for 
manure.  The  cburch  of  the  same  name  stands  at  a  smaU 
distance  from  it.  About  the  year  1511,  this  place  was 
a  horrid  scene  of  feudal  revenge.  Walter  Murray,  abbot 
of  lochaffray,  having  a  claim  on  the  tithes  of  this  parisli^ 
then  the  property  of  the  Drummonds,  rode  the  bounda- 
ries in  a  manner  that  was  interpreted  by  them  insulting 
and  tumultuous.  They  were  determined  to  repel  the  ab« 
bot  and  his  party,  and  at  the  instant  were  actually  joined 
by  an  ally,  the  captain  of  Dunstaffiiage,  who  was  like- 
wise on  an  errand  of  revenging  the  murder  of  some  Drum- 
monds  by  certain  persons  of  the  name  of  Murray.  Ttie 
abbot,  fearing  to  be  overpowered,  took  sanctuary  in  the 
church  i  when  a  shot  from  one  of  his  party  slew  a  fcJU 
lower  of  Dunstaffiiage,  who  took  instant  and  cruel  ven- 
geance, by  burning  the  place,  and  all  that  had  retii^d 
iatoxt* 

-  Castle  Grakdtttllt,  Perthshire  (p.  338).  This  is 
the  ancient  family  seat  of  Sir  George  Stewart,  Bart/;  the 
modern  seat  of  whose  family  is  Mur^e,  below  Diin- 
keld.  GrandtuUy  Castle  is  situated  in  Stratbtky^,  between. 
Kenmore  and  Dunkeld. 

Castle  Comrie,  Perthshire  (p.  338),  situated  in  the 
southern  district  of  the  county  towards  the  Forth. 

Clunie  Castle,  Perthshire  (p.338),  stands  in  ani^ftnd 
in  the  loch  of  Clunie^    It  was  built  about  the  beginning  erf 
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the  sixteenth  century  by  George  Brown  bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
It  is  still  occasionally  inhabited.  Its  wall  is  about  nine  feet 
thick.  Its  insular  situation^  and  the  improvements  around 
it,  together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  Grampians^  raider  it 
romantic  and  beautiful. 

Craighall,  Perthshire  (p.  33S),  the  seat  of  Miss 
Rattray,  near  Blairgourie.  Its  situation  is  romantic  ia 
the  highest  possible  degree.  The  house  stands  on  the 
brow  of  a  vapt  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river 
Ericht  runs  deep  and  sullen,  forming  a  glen  surrounded 
by  Heaths,  on  which  are  scattered  numerous  cairns,  the 
monuments  6f  hostility  and  death.  The  whole  glen  is  ex- 
tremely romantic.  The  river  is  confined  in  a  narrow 
channel  by  rocks  of  an  astonishing  height ;  from  the  ae- 
vices  of  which  the  trees,  in  many  places,  shoot  forth  and 
intermingle  their  branches  from  opposite  sides,  so  as  to 
involve  the  river  below  in  a  deep  gloom.  In  other  spots, 
the  impending  precipices  rise  to  an  enormous  height,  with 
a  smooth  front,  so  as  to  exhibit  all  the  varieties  of  aspect 
usually  found  in  that  sort  of  scenery  peculiar  to  a  mouo- 
tainous  country  abounding  in  woods  and  streams. 

MoNCREiFF  House,  Perthshire  (p.  338),  the  seat  of 
Sir  Thomas  MoncreiS*  of  Moncreiff,  Bart,  stands  in  the 
fine  country  of  Strathem,  at  a  little  distance  above  the 
Bridge  of  Erne,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  is  s 
modem  house,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  beau* 
ty  of  its  situation. 

Edzell  Castle,  Forfarshire  (p.  375).  It  consists  of 
u  two  stately  towers,  connected  by  an  extensive  wall.  The 
Lindsays  of  Edzell  were  formerly  very  powerful.  The 
property  now  belongs  to  Mr  Maul  of  Panmure. 

KiNNAiRD  House,  Forfarshire  (p.  375),  the  magnifi- 
cent  scat  of  the  late  Sir  David  Carnegie  of  South  Esk,  who 
was  long  member  for,. the  county.     I(  is  one  of  the  fines: 
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private  gentleman's  seats  in  Scotland.     The  plan  of  the 
building  was  prepared  bj  Mr  Plajfair  architect. 

Ganhocht  Bridge,  Forfarshire  (p.  375).  It  is 
thrown  across  the  river  North  Esk,  consists  of  an  arch  of 
fiftj-two  feet,  stands  on  two  tremendous  rocks,  and  is 
admired  on  account  of  its  singulap^and  romantic  situation-. 
It  was  built  in  the  year  1732,  at  the  expence  of  a  man  of 
obscure  station,  but  great  public  spirit,  James  Black,  te« 
nant  in  the  farm  of  Wood  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
built  the  parapet  walls  with  his  own  hands.  A  mason, 
for  300  merks  Scottish  money  (L.16:  13:4  Sterling), 
prepared  the  whole  materials  of  the  bridge.  This  was  a 
great  sum  in  those  days  for  a  Scottish  tenant  to  expend 
upon  a  public  work. 

Ravekscraig  Castle,  Aberdeenshire  (p.  447),  once 
a  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Marischal  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ugre. 

FiNDLATER  Castle,  BanSshire  (p.  462).  It  stands 
near  Cullen,  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the  sea.  It 
was  strengthened  in  1455  by  Sir  Walter  Ogilvie,  who  had 
licence  from  James  the  Second  to  build  a  tower  and  forta- 
lice  at  his  castle  of  Findlatcr.  It  continued  in  possession 
of  the  family  till  it  was  usurped  by  the  family  of  the  Gor* 
dons ;  but  was  restored  to  the  right  heirs,  about  the  year 
1562,  by  Queen  Mary,  who  for  that  purpose  caused  it  to  - 
be  invested  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Rocks  near  Banff,  Banffshire  (p.  46 1) ;  a  specimen  of 
the  romantic  rocks  so  frequently  found  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Scotland. 

Deskford  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Banff  (p.  482), 
appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  building,  in  the  form  of  a 
court,  but  little  of  it  now  remains.  On  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  chapel  are  the  Ogilvie's  arms  and  motto,  dated 
1551. 
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Calser  CAStLE,  Nairnshire  (p.  515)«    This  is  the 
Cawdor  of  Shakespeare,  long  the  property  of  its  thanes. 
The  most  ancient  part  was  a  sijuare  tower,  to  which  a 
more  modern  building  had  been  annexed.    The  thanedom 
was  transferred  to  the  CampUlls  about  the  end  of  the  fif* 
teenthcenturj.     The  second  Earl  of  Argjle  made  a  sod- 
den inroad,  atnd  carried  off  the  heiress  of  Calder,  then  ao 
inrant.     The  clan  rose  in  arms,  but  were  defeated  bj  the 
Campbells,  and  the  Earl  of  Argjie  married  the  heiress  of 
Calder  to  his  second  son.  Calder  appears  to  have  been  an- 
cientlj  a  favourite  name  in  Scotland,  and  many  places 
bear  the  appellation  of  Calder  ;  e.  g.  Calder  House,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Torphichan,  near  Midcalder  ;  Callander 
House,  belonging  to  Mr  Stirling  of  Keir,  near  Kirkia- 
tulloch ;  Calderwood  near  Glasgow,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Maxwell  of  Calderwood.     Certain  waters  and  vil- 
lages bear  the  same  name. 

Vol.  V. 

RuiNET)    Chapel,     near    Lochness,    Inverness-shire 
(p.  391). 
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